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NOTATION SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


The following symbols are used for the transcription of the oral 
text. 


Consonants: 

> Z ; i 
b w d yw 
t o < a 
t Y g a 
i c f d 
h c g (affricated g) 3 
x c k (affricated ¢) s 
d 3 l J 
d 3 m e 
TY ) n ) 
Zz J h r 
§ uw” WwW ,) 
5 w y $ 
S uP ah, at 4 
Vowels: 


Short: a, e, 2, u 

Long: 4, @, 7, u, 0 

Diphthongs: aw (mostly monophthongized as 6 or @), ay (mostly 
monophthongized as @). 

Final vowels are always long and therefore are transcribed without 
macron, except in transcriptions of classical Arabic (CA) in the 
Glossary and elsewhere. 


The transliteration of literary Arabic uses the same symbols for 
the consonants with the following exceptions: 


a 


sé SES ES 
G. b G. C- ae ab ( 
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Xl NOTATION SYMBOLS 


In the English text Arabic words which also occur in the corpus 
of the Text will as a rule be rendered according to the system 
followed for the transcription of the oral text: “Tébah, not 
‘Utaybah; Mtér, not Mutayr; Sbe’, not Subay*. In some cases the 
choice for one or the other system will depend on the context, 
e.g. in passages based on quotes from scriptural sources 
Muhammad will be preferred over Mhammad. The spelling of 
Arabic words in the English text uses the symbols th, kh, dh, sh, 
rather than ¢, x, d, 5. In the appendix of place names the symbols 
and system of transliteration for literary Arabic are used whenever 
I was not sure of the dialect pronunciation of names mentioned 
by the authors of Saudi geographical works in connection with 
place names occurring in the text. Where well-known conventional 
English spellings for Arabic names exist, these have been followed 
rather than the systems of notation used for literary Arabic or the 
dialect, e.g. Mecca, Medina, Saudi etc., but Ha’il or Hayil (as it is 
rendered in the transcription of the oral text) rather than Hail. 


The sections of the Text are referred to by the following 
abbreviations: P = Camels & Palm Trees; B = The Time of Ibn 
Badran; M = Muslihah ‘Peace Poem’; N = The Traditions of Al 
Nahish; H = The Poetry of Ibn Husn; Mx (1-4) = Defending the 
Wadi and Honour; G = Ibn Gwéd, the Bedouin Chiefs; C = The 
Coffee Caravan of the Wuda‘in; S = The Perspective of a Settled 
Tribe; O = The Ugly Knight. 

If the reference is to a footnote, the number of the paragraph 
concerned is given. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 1-11! 


| Most of these pictures were taken in Autumn 19839, with the exception of 
nos. 6 and 8 (which were taken in 1996), and 10 (1994). 
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Fig. 5. Bkhetan ibn Dafi of al-Makharim, poet and connoisseur of the 
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PREFACE 


As this fourth volume of the series Oral Poetry © Narratives from 
Central Arabia is about to leave my hands and to set out on its in- 
dependent course, it is natural for me to look back on a project 
that started twelve years ago and has now reached its conclusion. 
The four volumes were conceived as part of a comprehensive 
framework which, in order to be understood in full, must also 
include the travelogues published in Dutch? (available, in an 
abridged version, in an English translation® ). Ideally this corpus 
should be read as part of the greater collective enterprise of schol- 
ars and writers whose fascination with Arabia and love for its 
culture continue to produce an ever-growing body of studies and 
text editions. It should be added that as far as my own contribu- 
tion is concerned I have always found a rich source of inspiration 
and ideas in the standard-setting work of Saad A. Sowayan, whose 
friendship has moreover given me the privilege of sharing thoughts 
and experiences relating to our research and the benefit of his 
vast knowledge and insight which uniquely span both Arab and 
Western scholarship. And among the field’s pioneering works none 
has stimulated me more than Alois Musil’s The Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Rwala Bedoutns. 

Nevertheless each volume in my series can be read indepen- 
dently from the others, much as in the Arab literary tradition a 
verse of poetry, a bayt, as one pearl of a necklace, should be ca- 
pable of being admired both in its own right and as part of the 
greater whole. This even applies to the various sections of the Text 
presented in each volume. And as the Text is identical with the 
words recorded from the poets and narrators, though the order 
of the sections has mostly been my choice, the easy-going style and 
rather loose structure ultimately reflect the quality of the mate- 
rial which imposed itself on these volumes. 


2 Diep in Arabie, Meulenhoff, Amsterdam 1992; De Laatste Bedoeien, Meulenhoff, 
Amsterdam 1995). 

+ Arabia of the Bedouins, Sagi Books, London 2001. Saqi Books also published 
an Arabic translation of the English version, al-Badawi al-Akhir, London 2002). 
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The first volume, The Poetry of ad-Dindan, brings the reader in 
contact with a fiercely independent poet who in spite of the 
mounting odds against him remained stubbornly loyal to his 
Bedouin way of life and his natural gift for poetry in which he gave 
expression to his experience as a Bedouin until his death in 1998. 
In his verse the poet describes himself as standing on the peak of 
an isolated mountain, imploring God’s assistance and cursing the 
Evil One, buffeted by gusty winds and without a living soul in sight, 
and giving vent to his pent-up feelings of distress and spleen. 
There—as it were, suspended between earth and sky, far from 
ordinary humankind and close to the supernatural forces and the 
spheres of the rain-bringing clouds—the poet is seized by the onset 
of inspiration and starts forging his verses, applying his well-honed 
skills to the images, words, and rhythms that keep gushing from 
the well of his inner self. On these wind-swept heights, poetry 
begins to flow and run down the slopes in small rivulets. Soon they 
join in a sé, a torrent, that rushes down gullies into a branch valley, 
a shi‘ib, and on to the broad wadi where its water seeps into the 
sand and the sediments are deposited according to the patterns 
sculpted by the elements and the recurrent cycles of nature. This 
fourth volume maps the broad confluence of an Arabian tribe’s 
oral traditions—the old and weather-beaten landscape that absorbs 
the periodically coursing water, thanks to poets like ad-Dindan and 
Ibn Batla, and adds it to its ancient stores. 

When I explained to them my project and what I attempted to 
do many Saudis expressed amazement at my preference for stay- 
ing with the Dawasir and concentrating on their oral culture (with 
the exception of Volume II featuring Shléwih al-‘Atawi and other 
desert knights of the “Tébah tribe). To a certain extent their slight 
disapproval stemmed from a sense of decorum and harmonious 
relations: it was not fair that one tribe should receive all the at- 
tentions of a foreigner with an interest in the literary achievements 
and oral traditions of (Saudi) Arabian tribal culture. In proceed- 
ing in this way I failed to do justice and pay proper respect to the 
many other tribes that boasted similar or even superior attainments 
in these fields. And in doing so I deprived myself of the rewards 
of experiencing the richness and variety of this culture in its pleni- 
tude. Also, Saudis from other parts of the country would some- 
times frown on my choice of a fairly remote tribal area that was 
clearly lagging behind in its development compared to other re- 
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gions of the country. I was not insensitive to these arguments, 
nevertheless I kept to my original project and I have not regret- 
ted it, though initially I often felt tempted to pack my bags and 
make the suggested grand Arabian tour of oral culture. 

Most of the material presented in these volumes was recorded 
during the first three or four months of my stay in the area of 
Wadi ad-Dawasir in 1989. Ever since, my work has been driven by 
a desire to arrive at the fullest possible understanding of what was 
said on the cassette tapes recorded by me, partly from a propri- 
etary interest. Subsequent visits to Saudi Arabia for spells “in the 
field” (almost yearly since 1994) were undertaken with the primary 
aim of clarifying what remained obscure to me in spite of the notes 
I had taken and the transcriptions I had made at the time of the 
original recordings. Naturally the resumption of earlier contacts 
not only brought answers to my questions, but also resulted in 
additional recordings and a growing insight into the larger social 
setting, which made it possible to trace the reasons underlying the 
perpetuation of the tradition in this tribal society. Thus the original 
material started to take shape through these intermittent re- 
freshment courses in the field and through my daily reflection on 
it at home until I felt that it had done all the ripening that one 
could reasonably expect, like dates at the end of the hot Arabian 
summer. For all the exhilaration and the basic importance of the 
fieldwork, the pedestrian truth is that by far the largest part of 
this ripening process happens at home, listening over and over 
again to the tapes, poring over the transcriptions, and organiz- 
ing one’s materials and thoughts behind the computer. 

Thus the corpus gradually took shape and one fondly hopes that 
together with the work of fellow-researchers in the domain of 
Arabian oral culture it will become part of a Bedouin version of 
William Faulkner’s artistic re-creation of the American south in a 
fictional microcosmos: an Arabian Yoknapatawpha County inhabit- 
ed by poets, narrators, sheikhs and commoners, desert knights, 
beggars, peasants and cultivators of palm gardens, propagators of 
the faith and holy warriors, firebrands and peacemakers, nomadic 
herdsmen and sedentary villagers, immigrants and the land’s tribal 
owners—a dreamland without a king and eminently of the people. 
All of these characters share an outlook that is strongly coloured 
by the tribal segmental lineage system and certain class distinc- 
tions; by the ethical ideals of the so-called desert code on which 
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they pride themselves and which has been integrated in the 
Wahhabi doctrines and behavioural standards that are rigorously 
adhered to and enforced by the Wadi’s society; and by the 
tribesmen’s historical self-image which is nurtured, perpetuated 
and re-created through the recycling of traditional narratives and 
poetry, as well as through the occasional addition of new mate- 
rial, in the congenial ambience of the majlis, the social assemblies 
in people’s private residences, and in the course of other contacts. 

Some of the events that are the subjects of poems and narra- 
tives can be dated with reasonable accuracy, like the struggle 
between the Shiyabin of “Tébah and the Dawasir over the wells of 
ad-Dirén in the 1960s; the raid of Yam tribesmen on a caravan 
transporting coffee beans from Najran to al-Aflaj and its recap- 
ture by the Dawasir in the 1920s; the divisions among the Dawasir 
caused by the battle of al-Mi‘tala between Su‘td al-Faysal and an 
army sent by his brother, the zmam ‘Abdallah, from Riyadh in 1866; 
and so on. Some episodes occur in a legendary past, like the 
conquest of the Hadb, the desert ranges north of the Wadi, and 
the drawing of the tribal borders by an early ancestor, ‘Amir ibn 
Badran; others are clearly historical but can only be dated within 
wide margins of probability, such as Muslihah, ‘Peace Poem’ (most 
likely composed in the first half of the nineteenth century); or 
they are set in an undetermined heroic era, the Saudi oral culture’s 
version of ayyam al-‘arab, ‘the days of the Arabs,’ the period of 
relative tribal independence before the establishment of the 
modern Saudi state and the subjection of the tribes to centralized 
rule and strict religious discipline. 

As I moved from assembly to assembly recording poems and 
narratives, it became clear to me that they were cherished and 
occasionally rendered as part of the collective memory of various 
lineage groups. These oral traditions are valued because in 
people’s views they preserve the ancestors’ proud feats, customs 
and ethos, define the historical relations between the different kin 
groups and with surrounding tribes outside the orbit of the Dawasir 
confederation (the so-called “enemy tribes”), and present the 
group’s lore in the anecdotal style of the narative-cum-poem. The 
aggregate of these stories and verses underpins the collective and 
individual sense of identity of the Dawasir in the area of the Wadi 
(as Wadi ad-Dawasir is generally called by its inhabitants). And 
within this larger framework it reflects implicitly and sometimes 
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explicitly each lineage group’s or sub-tribe’s self-image and how 
it perceives itself as distinct from other Dawasir sections. 

The popularity of themes from the relatively distant past of the 
country’s pre-modern age can be explained by the need to unite 
the Saudi state’s contradictory versions of history and modernity, 
which emphasize the negative qualities of tribalism yet acknowl- 
edge the undiminished importance of tribal organization and the 
competition for prestige as measured by traditional tribal stan- 
dards. In this dilemma the obvious recourse is to give currency 
to tribal sentiments and values in a manner that holds up the 
pretence that one speaks about an objectionable, but now com- 
pletely outdated and hence innocuous and quaint, past for the 
sake of satisfying people’s natural interest in history and of ad- 
vancing the stories’ entertainment value. 

The long interval between the date of this volume’s picture of 
the narrative scene in Wadi ad-Dawasir (recorded in 1989 with new 
material being added throughout the 1990s) and the time of the 
historical reality purportedly represented by the testimony of the 
poems and stories brings into focus a basic assumption underly- 
ing the prominence of these traditions in tribal oral culture. As 
set out in greater detail elsewhere,‘ in the imagination of the 
performers and their audience the present is by and large another 
version of the past and vice versa. In this view the changes wrought 
by the introduction of modernity and its trappings have not caused 
a significant rupture with the past. These changes are largely ig- 
nored in the narrative setting, which in itself seems a statement 
affirming the undiminished relevance of the tribal system as the 
foundation of society. For various reasons this system has never 
been given a formal status nor is it explained to the public through 
the State’s official channels of communication and education. The 
contrary is the case: the public is told that tribalism is one of the 
reprehensible vestiges of backwardness inherited by modern Is- 
lamic society and ought to be eradicated as soon as possible. 

Obviously, there is a strong element of hypocrisy in this, in that 
there exists a wide gulf between the official view adhered to by 
everyone and the equally widespread knowledge and de facto 
acceptance of tribalism as a pervasive feature of Arabian society 
and remaining so for the foreseeable future. A parallel must be 


4 See pp. 157, 377. 
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drawn with the position taken vis-a-vis the equally condemnable 
but nevertheless pervasive use of so-called sub-standard, vernacu- 
lar Arabic, which is the language of the tribal historical narratives 
and poems of this corpus. The result is the well-known dichotomy 
in the Arab world between the discourse and ideology of the re- 
ligious and political authorities, society’s “superego,” and the 
everyday reality of people’s practices, beliefs, and assumptions, the 
“subconscious” which is taken for granted but remains suppressed 
and unstudied in spite of its fundamental importance. Therefore 
works as these, which in the Western view are primarily of docu- 
mental and scholarly interest, are looked upon as subversive or 
at best with reservations and misgivings in a country like Saudi 
Arabia, where the rift between both spheres of life is maintained 
with particular rigidity. 

The corollary of the belief that the present is just another ver- 
sion of the past is that the present generations replicate the ex- 
perience of their forefathers and have a sacred obligation to do 
so. As “the issue of their forefathers’ marrow’ (sulb jadd) they 
continue to bring the ancestors to life through their words and 
deeds, as they in their turn will be perpetuated by their offspring. 
Thus a kind of eternal existence is created for the individual and 
the collective, apart but not necessarily separate from the individual 
soul’s fate according to the Islamic scheme for this world and the 
hereafter. This fusion of the past, the present, and the future into 
one continuum requires a constant effort on the part of the indi- 
vidual and the group. The arena in which this activity takes place 
is the majlis—the daily assemblies that combine informality, open- 
ness, and improvisation with a certain decorum and conventional 
procedures. Here the tribe’s standards are confirmed in the minds 
of those present and instilled into the younger generation that 
must carry the tribe’s banner forward into the future. In the wis- 
dom poems popular with sedentary tribesmen the moral counsel 
given by the poet to a younger friend or kinsman is called wiszyyah, 
as in a more general sense b-awasstk, ‘I advise you’ is a formula 
that marks the poet’s instructions to his messenger. Similarly, the 
entire corpus of oral traditions circulating in the tribal assemblies 
is also meant as a body of instruction, the verbal legacy bequeathed 
by the ancestors through this generation’s transmitters to the 
future standard-bearers of the tribe’s identity. 

As the poems and narratives are meant to demonstrate, the 
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tribe’s present proud position is both deeply rooted in history and 
earned, in the sense that each generation proves itself equal to 
what is expected from it as the issue of a long line of distinguished 
ancestors. Hence, the tribal majlis can be compared to the halls 
of Beowulf's lords of the Swedes, Geats and Danes, ‘an actual and 
a symbolic refuge’ where are ‘heat and light, rank and ceremony, 
human solidarity and culture’; where on the mead-benches ‘the 
veterans with their tales of warrior-kings and hero-saviours from 
the past rub shoulders with young braves [...] keen to win such 
renown in the future.’ 

Indeed, exactly as the present generations of tribesmen are the 
issue of their ancestors’ marrow—the manifestation in time of an 
unchanging, timeless essence—today’s majlis-sessions are reflected 
by similar sessions in the past as endlessly receding images of a 
hall of mirrors: what was narrated and recited in the tribe’s as- 
semblies one hundred years ago might be resuscitated and retold 


° Seamus Heaney’s introduction to his new translation of Beowulf, London 
1999, xv. Many parallels between this epic and the world of Bedouin poetry and 
narratives present themselves. For example, the concept of eloquent speech as 
a ‘word-hoard’ that can be ‘unlocked’ (Heaney, 10) and the Bedouin poet’s 
comparison of his inner self where his secrets are stored in a strong box (sindiug), 
which takes the place of our burglar-proof safe (pp. 667, 689); the minstrel’s 
description of his own skills and social function (‘A carrier of tales, a traditional 
singer deeply schooled in the lore of the past, linked a new theme to a strict 
metre. The man started to recite with skill, rehearsing Beowulf’s triumphs and 
feats in well-fashioned lines, entwining his words [...] feuds and foul doings 
confided by uncle to nephew when he felt the urge to speak of them,’ Heaney, 
28) and the Bedouin poet’s or story-teller’s presentation of himself as a gifted 
medium and interpreter (e.g. Vol. II, 100-102, Vol. III, 19-25, and 651 below); 
the explicit linkage of ‘two things: what’s said and what’s done’ (Heaney, 11 and 
pp. 153-154, 529 below); the ale that is distributed ‘to older ranks, in order on 
the benches’ (Heaney, 65) and the manner in which coffee is offered in the 
Arabian assembly of men (Vol. II, 183, n. 78, Vol. III, 261; p. 291 n. 23 below); 
the primacy of kinship relations (‘In a man of worth the claims of kinship cannot 
be denied,’ Heaney, 82; and ‘They are my clan and only a cur would forget his 
tribe,’ Vol. III, 84; ‘Solidarity with one’s kinsmen is a sign of chivalry,’ P4/3, p. 
197); the importance of being ‘beyond reproach in every respect, steadfast in 
the old way with friend and foe’ (Heaney, 60) and the slim, the time-honoured 
customs of the Dawasir (see pp. 156-157); and, of course, the heroic ethos which 
dictates ‘let whoever can win glory before death’ and that ‘a warrior will sooner 
die than live a life of shame’ (Heaney, 46, 91) and is shared by the Bedouins 
(p. 154); the ideal of full self-control and mastery of one’s impulses (Heaney, 
69 and Vol. II, 86-87, on Shléwih al-‘Atawi as a model of the perfect desert knight); 
down to stereotyped similes and images such as the birds of prey and the wolf 
feasting on the dead left on the battlefield and passing on the news about the 
bountiful supply of meat to their own sort (Heaney, 95 and p. 163 below). 
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in today’s assemblies, even literally as verses or words quoted by 
the protagonist in the course of a maylis-style get-together that 
features in the recorded narrative.® Using and reusing whatever 
extant narrative material appeals to their taste and appears mean- 
ingful, the participants in the majlis gathering weave the never 
finished carpet of their tribal identity, coded in stories and anec- 
dotes interstitched with words on metre and rhyme (gol, kalam, 
‘speech,’ as they simply call verse) —a carpet reflecting their world’s 
‘emotional and imaginative geography.’’ 

When I made my first forays into the Bedouin society of Cen- 
tral Arabia it was my intention to concentrate on those pieces of 
the Dawasir tribe’s oral poetry, which commanded literary and 
historical interest. Because of the refractory nature of the record- 
ings that answered these criteria, and the impossibility of study- 
ing and presenting them without thoroughly exploring the 
complex social, political, historical, and genealogical issues with 
which they are intertwined, I started with the exceptions to my 
own rule. 

The poetry of ad-Dindan, a Bedouin bard with whom I had 
personally consorted, appeared to me highly satisfying from an 
aesthetic, literary point of view; since the poet himself was my 
authoritative source the edition of his work involved none of the 
unanswered questions, anguish, and suspended judgements one 
inevitably faces when dealing with transmitted poetry; and 
ad-Dindan’s intriguing character and original approach to life 
made him an attractive subject in his own right, capable of elicit- 
ing a universal human interest—an artist whose exhilarating indiv- 
iduality would only suffer in a presentation that drowned him in 
social detail. 

The stories and poems connected with the legendary nineteenth 
century-raider and desert knight Shléwih al-‘Atawi and his brother 
Bkhit existed in various oral and published versions. Yet the op- 
portunity to associate with Shléwih’s great-grandson, Khalid, the 
present incumbent of the shikhah, the dignity attached to the 
position of a tribal chief that was established by his illustrious 
ancestor, again made for a unique subject that easily imposed itself 


® E.g. Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd’s rendering of what he was told as a young boy in a 
session with an old tribesman who recounted his experience with the boy’s 
ancestors in his own youth, p. 597. 

7 Heaney, xv. 
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on the material at hand. For Khalid was a superior source of 
narratives and poetry connected with his lineage, but he was also 
an ambitious tribal politician who consciously used these assets 
in the tribal competition for status and prestige, thereby offering 
me an insight into the interaction between transmitted oral tra- 
ditions and present-day social reality. 

Volume II is linked geographically and thematically with the 
present volume through the narratives recorded at ad-Dikhul (the 
ad-Dakhul of the first verse of Imru ’l-Qays’ mu‘allaqgah ode) by 
Mig’id ibn Nwayyir of ash-Shiyabin of “Tébah, who was prompted 
to tell us about the heroic feats of his tribe’s famous chief, 
Hadhdhal ibn Fhéd, in response to the disparaging verses of Bkhit 
ibn MA‘iz, the brother of Shléwih, recorded from Khalid.’ In Wadi 
ad-Dawasir the account of my visit to ad-Dikhul moved an old chief 
of the Walamin, Sagr ibn Masri, to narrate how as a young man 
he safely conducted Mig‘id’s cousin, Sinhat ibn Nwayyir, through 
the territory of his arch-enemies, the Makharim of ad-Dawasir, and 
how in consequence they became blood-brothers.? Similarly, Mit‘ib 
ibn Gwéd, a brother of the paramount chief of the Bedouin 
Dawasir, narrated to me how one of his forefathers captured the 
family’s herd of white camels from Ibn Hijnah, the sheikh of 
an-Nfa‘ah of “Tébah, who had been praised by Bkhit because unlike 
the niggardly Hadhdhal he had given him the choice of his two 
famous purebred horses, Krish and Rabda—an offer so generous 
that Bkhit felt he could not accept it. And, according to Ibn Gwéd’s 
narrative, Ibn Hijynah was saved from the Dawasir thanks to the 
legendary speed of Krish.!° Thus my journey exhumed an ancient 
narrative trail running hundreds of kilometres from Khalid ibn 
Shléwih, near ‘Afif, to ad-Dikhil in the desert north of Hadb 
ad-Dawasir, and on to the village of the sedentary Walamin, in the 
western part of the Wadi, and the Bedouin Ibn Gwéd, further to 
the east—and incidentally shows how oral narratives and poems 
contribute to the creation and maintenance of a common culture, 
albeit in the shape of verbal challenges, throughout the vast tribal 
areas of Arabia. 

At the centre of Volume III stood the work of Ibn Batla, a blind 
Bedouin bard of the Dawasir of a stature comparable to that of 


8 Vol. Il, 98. 
2 See pp. 452-463. 
10 See p. 621. 
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ad-Dindan and the latter’s rival in the poetic gangland wars they 
fought in their young years. Unlike ad-Dindan, Ibn Batla is mar- 
ried and has children, is fully integrated into and acts as the poetic 
spokesman of his tribe, and is socially adjusted. But as a pure 
Bedouin who has never led anything but a nomadic life with his 
herds of small cattle and camels, he has also remained poor as 
dirt and is representative for the progressive decline and margina- 
lization of the traditional Bedouin lifestyle.!! Another poet dis- 
cussed in that volume, Nabit ibn Dafir, is an example of an even 
more marginalised, eccentric Bedouin, who used to hang out with 
ad-Dindan but as a poet could not stand comparison with his 
friend. The fourth poet, Bkhétan ibn Dafi, is a kinsman of Ibn 
Batla and Nabit, and Bkhétan vividly remembers that when he was 
still a child ad-Dindan used to find refuge and hospitality in his 
family’s tents. In contrast to the other poets, Bkheétan left his noma- 
dic existence, received formal education, and found employment, 
first in the military and later with the Wadi’s Society for the Propa- 
gation of Virtue and the Prevention of Vice, that is, the religious 
police that keeps a close watch on the population’s religious ob- 
servance and on public morality. The study of these four poets 
portrays them in their individualism, in their relations with each 
other, and in the Wadi’s society. Thus it complements the first 
volume on the poetry of ad-Dindan with a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the artistic milieu and the wider social context. 

Moving from the particular to the general, that is, the particu- 
lar in the complexity of its interrelations at a higher level of aggre- 
gation, this volume analyses and presents the oral tradition of the 
tribal confederation as a whole. It seemed virtually impossible to 
do so without acknowledging the fact that the Dawasir and their 
Wadi have been an integral part of Najdi history since the early 
beginnings of the Wahhabi movement, which reshaped Central 
Arabia’s cultural and political phsyiognomy. Therefore the Intro- 
duction not only traces mention of the Wadi and its inhabitants 
in Saudi historiography but also the impact of the various phases 
of the Wahhabi movement, embodied in the Saudi state, on rela- 
tions between tribe and state in Najd. As my choice of the Dawasir 


'! This does not hold for Bedouins who have discovered new markets and 
opportunities by selling high quality camels to rich collectors, like “Aydan ibn 
Rajis of al-Hawamlah, whose poetry is quoted in Volume III, or found other 
lucrative outlets for their skills. 
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for my fieldwork was determined by the well-known symbiosis 
between the tribe’s Bedouin and sedentary strains, in addition to 
the fact that the Najdi “south country” has generally remained an 
uncharted area on the map of scholarship, particular attention 
was paid to the sources’ portrayal of society’s Bedouin elements. 
As appears from this survey, earlier historiographers regarded the 
distinction between Bedouin tribes and townsmen as part of the 
natural order of things. Accordingly, no intrinsic value judgement 
was attached to either of the two categories. Bedouins only started 
being mentioned with increasingly negative overtones in connec- 
tion with the political turmoil and strife within the Saud family 
following the death of the zmam Faysal ibn Turki and the simulta- 
neous ascendancy of the Rashid dynasty in Hail. Against this 
backdrop the later King ‘Abd al-'Aziz embarked upon the resto- 
ration of Saudi rule at the beginning of the twentieth century. As 
part of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s policy to establish the State’s control over 
the tribes in an irrevocable manner, the Bedouins were encour- 
aged to settle in new villages, hujar (lit. “places of emigration’) 
where they were instructed in the Wahhabi doctrines and obser- 
vances and were at the beck and call of the government for duty 
in the jzhad campaigns of conquest. In this era the word Bedouin 
became a synonym for heathenish ignorance (the jahilzyyah, as the 
period before the revelation of the Qur’an and the rise of Islam 
was called), unruliness, lackadaisical opportunism, rapacity, un- 
reliability, and general uselessness. To be a Bedouin became some- 
thing to be ashamed of and implied a stigma of despicable 
backwardness. The ikhwan (lit. ‘brothers’), the “converted” 
Bedouins of the hwar, on the other hand, acquired a reputation 
as religious fanatics and ruthless, hardy fighters with a penchant 
for the indiscriminate slaughter of the defeated enemy, who in 
their eyes were all unbelievers. 

Once the campaign of conquests had run up against the limits 
imposed by the outside world, primarily Great Britain, the zkhwan 
no longer served the State’s purpose. When in consequence some 
of their most prominent leaders, who were also powerful tribal 
chiefs, revolted against “Abd al-‘Aziz the ikhwan were disbanded. 
Nevertheless their spirit lived on for decades and with particular 
tenacity among the Dawasir, as the early Western visitors to the 
Wadi, Philby and a few decades later Thesiger, were to experience. 
Their influence was still palpable when I began my fieldwork in 
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the Wadi, a remote provincial area that even by Saudi standards 
has a long-standing reputation for churlishness towards “unbe- 
lieving” foreigners, brusque manners, and peevish impetuosity, 
which frequently erupts in tribal quarrels. Nevertheless I was for- 
tunate to meet many people in the Wadi who shared my interest 
and they made great sacrifices of time and put much effort into 
assisting me in my project. With some of them real bonds of friend- 
ship were created that have withstood the test of time, but it is 
equally true that many of the tribesmen in the Wadi sincerely 
regarded my unconverted state with some suspicion and as an 
obstacle to closer relations. 

Whereas the situation in the tribal provinces cannot be under- 
stood in isolation from the views prevailing at the centre, as repre- 
sented by the Saudi historiographers and other authors surveying 
the country from the court in Riyadh, the tribes have their own 
angle from which they look at things. Though their perspective 
is not necessarily at variance with the message emanating from the 
capital, the immediate environment of their ‘emotional and imag- 
native geography’ is predominant. Even when outside influences 
impinge on it, as is constantly the case, these tend to be trans- 
lated into patterns which adapt themselves to the local features. 
For instance, when in the 1860s the internecine struggles within 
the House of Saud reached the Wadi, its society split along exist- 
ing fault lines of geography, genealogical divisions, and differences 
in lifestyle (Bedouin vs. sedentary). None of these factors are 
mentioned in the chronicles written at the State’s centre, but their 
traces have been clearly preserved in the Wadi’s oral tradition and 
to some extent continue to conform to present-day realities in the 
Wadi. 

Similarly, the verses composed by poets who exulted at the tri- 
umph of their fellow-tribesmen over raiders of the southern Yam 
tribe are shot through with the bellicose vocabulary of the zkhwan. 
These verses, which were recorded from very elderly men who had 
personally taken part in the campaigns of the zkhwan, date from 
the 1920s when the traditional enmity between the Dawasir and 
Yam was reinforced by the opposition between the resurgent Saudi 
state, enthusiastically supported by the Dawasir, and Najran, which 
at that time was still holding out against Riyadh. Yet even in this 
period of unprecedented politico-religious effervescence the po- 
ems are more remarkable for their similarities with earlier poems 
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on raids and warfare between the Dawasir and Yam than for their 
new elements. 

As history is chronicled and interpreted at the centre and not 
in illiterate provinces like Wadi ad-Dawasir, the only source for 
records of the local view is oral tradition. Though this tradition 
is mostly concerned with events in and around the Wadi, with the 
affairs of the various sub-tribes, and with tribal relations, the area 
has been part of Najd and of the Saudi state since 1784 when a 
group of chiefs of the Dawasir swore fealty to the imam, ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz ibn Muhammad, and the religious leader of the reform 
movement, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab. The voice of the 
Dawasir has never been preponderant in State affairs but the State’s 
history is also their history. 

The zkhwan movement has long since subsided and the origi- 
nal fervour has blended into the country’s dominant mainstream 
conservatism. Still, as said above, in Saudi Arabia the word Bedouin 
has retained some of its negative connotations. In response to a 
story or complaint an educated government administrator might 
just exclaim baduw! to convey a kind of resigned exasperation, 
meaning, ‘What do you expect? That’s how they are, these block- 
headed, obstinate provincials!’ At the same time the usage of the 
word baduw in the Wadi has evolved into an honorific embracing 
all inhabitants of the area who trace their descent to one of the 
lineages and sub-tribes that recognize one another as the origi- 
nal settlers and owners of the tribal territory (dirah), even if their 
forefathers had never been anything but sedentary villagers. The 
reason 1s, apparently, that the distinction between settled (hadar) 
and Bedouin is no longer significant since the great majority of 
the Bedouins have permanently settled. On the other hand, the 
settled Bedouins, including the prestige-carrying lineages among 
them, continue to think of themselves as Bedouins and to call 
themselves baduw, while the word for sedentary, hadar, has come 
to designate the craftsmen, shopkeepers, owners of workshops, and 
others who used to be classified among the despised professions 
(like the sanz‘, ‘blacksmith,’ the tajir, ‘trader, shopkeeper’) out- 
side the tribal system and to whom the tribal code of honour did 
not apply.!* 

Yet the Dawasir tribesmen remain very much aware that only a 


'2 Cf. the stories and poems about the dishonourable conduct of traders and 
shopkeepers, pp. 204-209, 362-367. 
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few decades ago the majority of them either followed a completely 
nomadic lifestyle or were semi-nomadic, in the sense that they 
spent the hot season (al-géd) in their villages in order to tend to 
their groves of palm trees and to harvest the dates at the end of 
this season and early fall (the season called as-sfiri). Some 
sub-tribes, especially the Wuda‘in at the western extremity of the 
Wadi, have always lived in villages of mud houses and engaged 
solely in cultivation; among the members of other sub-tribes, 
notably al-Misa‘rah based at the Wadi’s eastern end who are known 
as hal al-xél ‘owners of horses,’ a Bedouin lifestyle prevailed; and 
between these two extremes sub-tribes such as al-Makharim have 
always been semi-nomads. But exceptions and all kinds of com- 
binations even within sub-tribes are common, making the Dawasir 
a good example of a symbiosis between nomadic and sedentary 
specializations within a single tribal confederation. Geographically, 
both strains in the tribal character were represented by the Wadi 
itself, where dense groves of palm trees at the foot of the sand 
dunes closing off the Wadi to the north and other crops were 
irrigated from plenteous underground water reservoirs; and be- 
yond these sand dunes was the Hadb ad-Dawasir, a scenic desert 
area with many wells and good pastures. 

This dual character of the Dawasir, the hadar in the Wadi and 
the baduw in the Hadb, is symbolized by the respective mainstays 
of their economies: the palm tree producing dates and the camel 
producing milk, besides many other things. And both are con- 
nected by the suwani, the camels that toil in the plantations to 
draw water for the palm trees and are periodically sent to the desert 
pastures to regain their strength and to allow the ulcers on their 
backs, caused by the saddle to which the heavy buckets’ ropes are 
attached, to heal. There is hardly a poem or narrative that does 
not mention the owners’ fond attachment to their camels or palm 
trees, to the extent that the question which of the two is most 
precious developed into a minor poetic genre.!° 

The way in which the Text has been organized is designed to 
emphasize in turn various aspects of the tribe’s oral traditions, the 
specific character of the various sub-tribes (e.g. Bedouin or sed- 
entary), their geographical distribution, and their relations. In 
addition to this volume’s general Introduction, each section of the 


13 Cf. pp. 146-148 and the poems on pp. 192-203. 
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Text is preceded by a separate introduction with comments on 
its contents, information on the transmitters and recordings, his- 
torical background, etc. The titles of the sections highlight a gen- 
eral aspect of the tradition, coupled with a more precise indication 
of the subject, e.g. camels and palm trees as a theme; the story of 
Ibn Badran as a popular legend; the ‘Peace Poem’ (Muslihah) as 
an example of an important, historical poem; the traditions of Al 
Nahish as an example of a presentation by a gifted raconteur and 
transmitter; the section on the poetry of Ibn Husn is devoted to 
a single poet, and so on. Oral and published variant versions of 
poetry are given in the Text’s footnotes. 

The Text is rounded off with an extensive Glossary, followed 
by appendices with information on place names, the tribal struc- 
ture of the Dawasir, and the contents of the cassette tapes on which 
this volume is based. An Index to all four volumes of the corpus 
Oral Poetry (© Narratives from Central Arabia will be published in a 
separate volume, together with a consolidated Glossary to the four 
volumes, and with the recordings by the poets, narrators, and 
transmitters on compact disc in the same order as the published 
Text. 

Finally, I wish to express once more my heartfelt thanks to my 
scholarly friends and colleagues who have had the kindness to read 
my manuscripts and allowed me the benefit of their great erudi- 
tion, experience, and acumen: Dr Saad Abdullah Sowayan, my 
teacher and road companion, Peri Bearman, my former editor at 
Brill and currently Associate Director of the Islamic Legal Stud- 
ies Program at Harvard Law School, and Geert Jan van Gelder, 
Laudian Professor of Arabic, Oxford University. This work would 
not have been possible without the encouragement and permis- 
sion of the wakil of the governorate of Riyadh, Sheikh Abdullah 
al-Bleihid, whose father, Muhammad ibn Abdullah al-Bleihid, wrote 
the monumental Sahih al-akhbar ‘amma fi bilad al-‘arab min al-athar 
that guided me to many locations and tribes when I first set out 
on my fieldwork. 

To the Netherlands Organization for Scientific Research (NWO) 
I am deeply grateful for the grants awarded to defray the expenses 
of publishing this and the previous volumes of the corpus. 
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WAHHABI RULE AND TRIBALISM IN HISTORY 


FIELDWORK AMONG THE DAWASIR AND THE 
HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


When I first came to Wadi ad-Dawasir, in 1989, and started to visit 
its people in order to record their oral traditions, it seemed to 
me that they still presented many of the characteristics described 
by the earlier European travellers who had visited the area, Philby 
and Thesiger, and also by Arab authors. For instance, the fact that 
I was not a Muslim, and therefore did not participate in the men’s 
collective prayers, proved a much greater irritant to many people 
and was accepted with much less grace than had been the case in 
any of the other areas of Saudi Arabia where I had engaged in 
similar fieldwork, such as Central Najd (Nifi, “Afif, Kishb, at-Ta‘if), 
Jabal Shammar (the area around Hayil), and the North (al-Jawf, 
Rafha). After a while I came to accept as normal practice that 
children who opened the gate when I arrived would announce to 
the household that the kafir was at the door. When their fathers 
had gone to pray in the mosque the same children would graphi- 
cally depict to me the torments that were awaiting me in Hell. They 
would—kindly—offer to fetch some red-hot embers from the 
kitchen and put them under the soles of my feet so as to give me 
a foretaste of what was in store for me if I continued to cling stub- 
bornly to my refusal to see the Truth. 

What the children expressed so frankly must have been the 
common view, for the news of the arrival of a foreigner, and an 
unbeliever at that, with the intention of doing research into their 
oral culture spread with lightning speed and no doubt provided 
a topic of vivid discussion in the assemblies of men everywhere in 
the Wadi. 

Two contrary sentiments seemed to animate these discussions. 
On the one hand, people felt free, and to a certain degree even 
obliged, to cooperate with my project because of the introductory 
letter that I had received from the governor of Riyadh, whose 
province includes the tribal homeland of the Dawasir, and the 
instructions given by Riyadh to the local governor in the Wadi to 
assist me in every way possible.'* Also, people took a genuine in- 
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terest in the subject, because of the oral tradition’s function as 
evidence for various claims to positions of prestige in the hierar- 
chy of tribal lineages and, in the case of the local intellectuals, as 
an opportunity to boost the heritage of the Dawasir at the national 
level in competition with other tribes and regions. From this 
perspective most informants whom I approached saw benefit in 
responding to the request or felt that they could not turn it down 
without putting themselves at a disadvantage or falling short 
(ygassir) of what could reasonably be expected from them by the 
authorities and the customs of hospitality. 

Nevertheless some of them flatly refused to have any dealings 
with me. On one occasion I was taken to see Hmtd ibn Fhéd ibn 
Hadla of ar-Rijban, an almost centenarian warrior who had fought 
in King “Abd al-‘Aziz’s wars of conquest as a member of the zkhwan. 
Because of his great age and still lucid mind he was considered 
one of the Wadi’s most important sources, for in the oral culture 
of the Bedouins the rule holds that the more one is mu‘ammar, 
endowed with longevity, the more one has experienced, heard, 
and seen, and therefore knows.!> However, once Ibn Hadla was 
told in reply to his question that I was not a Muslim but a nasrani, 
a Christian, he curtly remarked that ‘there is no give and take with 
unbelievers’ and in spite of the pressure exerted on him by the 
multitude of his offspring he would not be budged one inch from 
his stony silence after that. Such scenes, which are redolent of 
many similar ones described in Charles M. Doughty’s Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, were the exception rather than the rule. Yet it was 
also true that my being “different” inspired a certain unease and 
reserve in the attitude of many of the uneducated and illiterate. 
Some of the more or less educated and literate engaged in sus- 
tained efforts to convince me to pronounce the formula of faith; 
and when their efforts proved fruitless they started evading me 
and withdrew their cooperation. 

I ran up against this attitude especially amongst al-Wuda‘in and 
ar-Rijban in the western part of the Wadi where I had begun my 
work. In search of relief from this oppressive climate I gradually 
drifted towards the eastern part of the Wadi where the Bedouin 
sections of the Dawasir live. At the time I felt that these sub-tribes 


'4 A more detailed picture of my fieldwork is given in the chapter ‘The 
Method of Research and This Edition,’ pp. 97-111. 
'5 See also Vol. II, 102. 
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were more tolerant and less aggressive in their proselytising than 
the western hadar, the villagers of the Dawasir who had always led 
a settled existence even before the Bedouins took up permanent 
residence in the Wadi.!® 

These impressions, stemming for the most part from my first 
stay in the Wadi, inevitably had a bearing on the course of my 
fieldwork. While one cannot discount the possibility that chance 
played a role and that things might have turned out differently 
had I relied on others for support, these experiences neverthe- 
less fit a general pattern, which also transpires from other sources 
and the poetry and narratives of the Dawasir. A review of the facts 
concerning the Dawasir, within the broader Najdi context, there- 
fore will elucidate the conditions that influenced my research and 
provide a general framework for the interpretation of the oral 
traditions edited and translated in this volume. For unlike the 
previous volumes this corpus presents a broad cross-section of 
transmitted traditions which in the opinion of the Dawasir por- 
tray their history; their internal relations as well as those with other 
tribes that surround their homeland and with various Arabian 
rulers; the customs and practices on which they pride themselves; 
the religious rules and other beliefs which set their standard of 
conduct; and the economic and social circumstances which have 
shaped their lives, such as the animal husbandry in which the 
Bedouins specialized and the cultivation of date palms by the 
settled population. Taken together these traditions reflect the 
historical self-image of the Dawasir in the Wadi and continue to 
sustain their sense of identity.!” 

In this and the following chapters these elements of the com- 
posite picture will be outlined in greater detail. 


'© Among the Dawasir the various sections, such as ar-Rijban, al-Wuda‘in, etc., 
are thought of as full-fledged, self-contained entities, i.e. as “tribes,” but here 
they will be called “sub-tribes” to distinguish them from non-Dawasir tribes, such 
as ‘Tébah, Sbé‘, Yam, Ghatan, etc. 

'7 One can only guess how the oral tradition and its function will evolve in 
the future. An attempt at an assessment of recent trends and patterns has been 
made in the chapter ‘The Self-Image of the Dawasir.’ 
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THE HISTORICAL VIEW AS PRESENTED BY NAJDI CHRONICLERS 
AND OTHER ARAB SOURCES 


The Geographical Dimension 


The traditional view of the Dawasir and their situation in Arabia 
as seen from the centre is concisely put by Hafiz Wahbah, an 
Egyptian by birth who became a senior adviser to King ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, in a general description of the settled communities in 
Najd. “The character of the settled communities varies according 
to the regions and conditions in which they live. Thus the people 
of Hayil are very close in appearance to the Bedouins, while those 
living in Mecca and Medina or in the mountainous areas of Yemen 
are at a greater remove from the Bedouin customs than people 
in other Arab countries. The inhabitants of al-Qasim are milder 
in their manners than the people of al-‘Arid [the region of Riyadh] 
because they are much-travelled and frequently intermingle and 
deal with people from other countries such as Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, and therefore you find that most of the employees in the 
royal protocol department are from al-Qasim or Hayil. But the 
people of Riyadh in turn are much more gentle in their manners 
than the Dawasir, who never leave their homeland and know 
nothing of the ways of the outside world.’!® 

In fact it was quite common for the Dawasir to leave their home- 
land and settle elsewhere in the Arabian peninsula or beyond, 
while many others travelled for purposes which varied from go- 
ing on pilgrimage to Mecca to trade or finding employment in 
the pearl-diving industry of the Gulf.!9 Yet the image conveyed by 
Hafiz Wahbah reflects a view which continues to be widely held 
among townsmen and Bedouin tribes closer to the traditional 
centres of power and major trade routes. Of course, it is all a matter 
of perspective. Seen from the Gulf, the Hijaz, Syria, or Iraq, the 
vast expanse of Najd may appear as the hinterland, either in a 
romantic sense as the cradle of the Arabs or as an area of back- 
wardness. Conversely, the Najdi perspective emphasizes the insu- 
larity of Najd as a source of authenticity in what is most valuable 


18 fazirat al-“Arab, 6. The Dawasir themselves admit that the tribes in the south 
are more hotheaded and irascible than the tribes in the north, see p. 711, n. 102. 

'9 An example of the latter is the poet Séf al-Gwénmi, who sent the famous 
poem called Muslihah to the Wadi from al-Ahsa’ in the eastern Gulf region, see 
p. 257. 
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to the Arabs: their religion and language. On the strength of these 
qualities Najd is seen as central in relation to the areas on its 
periphery that are believed to have lost many of the “pure” origi- 
nal characteristics due to their intensive contacts with other cul- 
tures.*° But in the Najdi view the fountainhead of purity is in 
Central Najd, al-‘Arid and its capital Riyadh, and certainly not in 
the even more isolated southern Najd.*! Therefore Wadi 
ad-Dawasir is peripheral, insular, and far from the centre by any 
standard, and not associated with any of the possible positive 
images connected with these concepts. In short, it is hopelessly 
and irredeemably provincial, to use the Western stigmatizing term 
for this condition. 

Of course, the Dawasir would not subscribe to these generali- 
zations. They are aware of the fact that history and geography have 
placed them at a relatively great distance from what others call 
the mainstream, but they do not perceive themselves as being at 
a disadvantage because of it. On the contrary, they take it for 
granted that every community has its own perspective which nec- 
essarily prevails in the eyes of its members. Being a large tribal 
confederation that harbours many different tribes and modes of 
life, living in a well-defined and vast homeland with a varied scen- 
ery, the Dawasir of the Wadi are remarkably self-centred and in 
many respects continue to live in a world of their own. 


The Perspective of the Saudi Chronicles 


In the works of the Saudi chroniclers the first mention of the 
Dawasir is made in connection with the events that occurred in 
1784. Ibn Bishr writes that Hwél, ‘the chief of al-Wuda‘in and the 
master of Wadi ad-Dawasir,’ and other chiefs of the southern tribes 
(ahl al-yjanub) prevailed upon the people of Najran and the tribes 
of Yam in that area to march against the budding Saudi princi- 
pality in the north. On their way they were joined by the fighting 
men of al-Kharj. Thus reinforced they beleaguered two towns in 


20 The essence of this belief is that the Wahh4bi revolution restored the 
religion of Islam in its original purity and made Najd the dominant power in 
the Arabian peninsula, Wahbah, 303. 

21 E.g. al-Alasi, Ta’rikh Najd, 29, ‘Wadi ad-Dawasir is the southern extremity 
of Najd.’ And Lorimer, The Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, 396, calls Wadi ad-Dawasir 
‘The most inaccessible and the least known, except Wadi Sabai [Sbé"] of the 
districts of Nejd.’ 
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al-“Arid, Hayir and Durma, and cut down the palm trees of these 
oases before they were beaten back and retreated to their home- 
land.** In its monotony this pattern of desultory warfare between 
tribes, rulers, and notables of the Najdi oasis towns, and occasion- 
ally with outside powers, resembles the alternation between years 
of drought and floods registered by the chroniclers. In the strictly 
chronological order followed by Najdi historians, events and de- 
velopments of a very different nature are brought together un- 
der the heading of the year in which they took place. The overall 
impression created by this paratactic style and the absence of 
sustained narrative threads is one of disconnectedness and lack 
of an organizing principle. 

The method of the chroniclers and the impression it leaves on 
the modern reader must be understood in the cultural context 
in which they worked. The historians mostly reproduced the notes 
that they kept to support their memory, as people jot down cer- 
tain keywords in their diaries for later reference. In the oral cul- 
ture, of which Ibn Bishr and other chroniclers were part, meaning 
and understanding were mostly maintained and imparted outside 
the written text.2> However, the absence of a coherent narrative 
does not mean that the authors lacked an interpretative frame- 
work for their historical work. On the contrary, they were very 
much animated by a partisan spirit in favour of the Saudi state 
and its expansion. As members of the Najdi class of “ulama’, the 
authorities and teachers of Islamic law and doctrine living in the 
towns of al-‘Arid, they could have had no other focus for their 
sympathies. Accordingly their chronicles are mainly concerned 
with the fluctuating fortunes of the rulers of the state Saudi. 

Through the tangle of disparate events presented by these his- 
torians one can discern some episodes that mark the transition 
from one phase to the next: the mission and preaching of 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, followed by the compact con- 
cluded between him and the ruler of ad-Dir‘iyyah, Muhammad ibn 
Su‘ud (1745); the expansion of the first Saudi state until the con- 
quest and destruction of ad-Dir‘iyyah by Ibrahim Pasha, the son 


22 “Unwan al-majd, i, 63. 
25 On the level of language many of the words and expressions which they 
use, and even mistakes in orthography, such as the frequent substitution of the 


za for the da’, betray the influence of the Najdi vernacular. 
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of the Egyptian viceroy, nominally acting under the authority of 
the Ottoman sultan (1818-1819); the vicissitudes of the second 
Saudi state and its capital, Riyadh (starting in 1824); the ruinous 
internecine strife between “Abdallah and Su‘id for the succession 
of their father, the zmam Faysal who died in 1865, which opened 
the way for the incorporation of the Saudi domains into the area 
under the control of Muhammad ibn Rashid, the prince of Ha’il 
(1891); the reconquest of Riyadh in 1902 by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz who had 
set out from Kuwait, where his father “Abd ar-Rahman ibn Faysal 
had found refuge, in order to reclaim the ancestral mantle as the 
rightful ruler of Najd and other parts of Arabia. The rise of the 
third Saudi state and its entry into the international community 
of nations is the subject of another chapter, not covered by the 
traditional chroniclers but, with the exception of the early years, 
taking place in the presence of many outside witnesses. 

The Najdi chroniclers clearly saw their subject as a cautionary, 
moral tale in which success or failure—redemption or doom, as 
they would put it—depended foremost on the resolve, dash, and 
stubbornness of a ruler, his advisers and society in submitting to 
the divine Will, that is, their faithful observance and reliving of 
the commands and lessons of the Qur’an and sunnah, the example 
of the Prophet and the early community of believers. This point 
must be stressed, because both the accounts of the chroniclers and 
the oral traditions transmitted in Wadi ad-Dawasir are deeply 
imbued with this view of history. I never met anyone in the Wadi 
who doubted even for a moment that the practice and doctrine 
brought to the Wadi by Rbayyi ibn Zéd was the only right and 
admissible Islam. It is taken for granted that religion and history 
are one, in the sense that history is the struggle of good against 
evil, good being the continuously renewed effort to live in accor- 
dance with God’s commandments, which in the modern age and 
within the Arabian context means the obligation to follow the 
preaching of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab and loyalty to the 
Saudi state. Thus whenever this state suffered serious setbacks or 
came close to being obliterated, as with the destruction of 
ad-Dir‘iyyah and the civil strife between the sons of Faysal ibn 
Turki, the chroniclers really had no choice but to frame the event 
in religious terms as the result of a lack of moral fibre and the 
weakening of Islam among the ruler and his subjects.”4 
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In this regard it may be instructive to take a closer look at the 
picture Ibn Bishr draws of the religious and political reforms in- 
troduced by Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab. At the outset of his account the 
historian compares the situation in Najd before his mission to 
al-jahiliyyah, “the time of ignorance” before God’s true message 
to mankind, enshrined in the Qur’an, was revealed to the Prophet 
Muhammad. In the darkness before Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab the deadly 
sin of shirk, the petitioning of other forces than God alone, arbi- 
trary rule, and injustice held sway. However, once Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab and Muhammad ibn Su‘td had concluded their 
compact they lost no time in imposing Islamic law on the enemies 
of the faith and in opening the eyes of all to the Truth. As a re- 
sult heresy (bzd‘ah) was eliminated, the roads became safe, people 
lived as brothers in the bond of true Islam, the fires of tyranny 
and internecine strife were extinguished, corruption and other 
trials came to an end, and the banner of holy war (jzhad) was raised. 
Henceforth pilgrims travelled to the Holy Places without fear of 
being robbed and molested by the Bedouins. For this reason the 
Bedouins (al-a‘rab) called this period ‘the years of the muzzle 
(al-kimam), as they were prevented from doing any wrong, and if 
two of them met in the loneliness of the desert there occurred 
no more than an exchange of greetings, as-salam ‘alaykum wa-‘alay- 
kum as-salam. As if they were brethren men joined in the meal and 
sat in the majlis with men who had killed their fathers and broth- 
ers. The customs of the jahiliyyah were discontinued and there were 
no more acts of injustice and aggression. Camels, horses, cows, 
and other livestock were left alone in their pastures and bred in 
safety and tranquillity, visited from time to time by a person in 
charge of watering them, but without any need for a guard. 
Tax-gatherers were sent to the Bedouins of Syria, Iraq, Yemen, the 
most distant parts of al-Hijaz, the land beyond Yanbu‘ up to the 
borders of Egypt, Aden, the outskirts of Basra, Bahrain, and Oman, 
and the Bedouin tribes of the Arabian peninsula to collect from 
them the zakah. Whoever overstepped his bounds or failed to 
respond to the call to arms (jihad) was beaten and some of his 


24 The destruction of ad-Dir‘iyyah by Ibrahim Pasha is attributed by Ibn Bishr 
to ‘the disintegration of the religious polity and the discipline of its hierarchy’ 
(inhall nizam al-jama‘ah wa-s-sam‘ wa-t-ta‘ah), cf. p. 37. The descent of the second 
Saudi state into chaos is described in similar terms (Ibrahim ibn “Ubayd Al ‘Abd 
al-Muhsin, Vadhkirat uli n-nuha wa-l-‘irfan, i, 194-198). 
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possessions were seized. They destroyed the cupolas built over 
tombs and all other places where idolatry was practised in those 
lands. Thanks to them the mosques were full of people praying, 
following religious lessons, and invoking God’s name.’*° 

The picture drawn by Ibn Bishr is very general and no doubt 
heavily idealized, but nevertheless it succeeds in conveying what 
a truly Islamic state looked like in the imagination of the Najdi 
population of his time. It is certainly more conducive to under- 
standing the background of the politico-religious reform move- 
ment than the religious treatises of Wahhabi doctors of law. In 
contrasting the rule of law and safety established by the first Saudi 
state with the anarchy prevailing before the reform, Ibn Bishr must 
also have had in mind the political turmoil and incessant warfare 
that continued throughout most of the nineteenth century in 
which he lived. It may have been Ibn Bishr’s way of expressing 
his yearning for peace and stability while recording the facts as 
he knew them. After Ibn Bishr’s death this vision of a righteous 
state, which to the people of Najd became associated with the first 
Saudi state, fuelled the ambition of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to restore the 
house of Saud to the position to which it alone could lay claim 
by right. Therefore it is only natural that his accession to power 
and introduction of fundamental changes were accompanied by 
the same rhetoric about the transition from a time of “ignorance” 
to true Islamic rule. 

Another passage in Ibn Bishr’s “Unwan al-majd ft ta’rikh Najd that 
transcends the method of historical bookkeeping and reveals the 
author's and his society’s politico-religious ideals is the author's 
portrayal of Su‘td ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Muhammad ibn Su‘td, 
the grandson of the prince who concluded the alliance with 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab. His biography is given under the 
rubric of 1814, the year in which he died. As Philby put it, ‘his 
reign was to see the Wahhabi cause reach the zenith of its achieve- 
ment.’*° In the view of Ibn Bishr, who personally witnessed some 
of the events of his rule, Su‘ad was the embodiment of the vir- 
tues preached by the Wahhabi reform movement.?’ Though his 
role as a model of behaviour and historical inspiration has now 


25 “Unwan al-majd, i, 2-4. 
26 Philby, Sa‘udi Arabia, 101. 
27 Ibn Bishr, ‘Unwan al-majd, i, 153. 
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been taken over by the founder of the modern Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Ibn Bishr’s biography of Su‘ad presents the 
prototype of the model and the many traits that inspired the zkhwan 
movement and continue to be held in the highest esteem by the 
Dawasir and the Kingdom's tribal society in general. As Ibn Bishr’s 
portrayal of Su‘tid’s character and conduct sketches these traits 
succinctly and plainly, it is worthwhile to quote from these pages 
at some length:*® 

‘Alert, ambitious, gifted by God with a personality that inspired 
fear in his enemies and respect in the hearts of his subjects in a 
way never seen before, he had also attained the highest degree 
of learning in the exegesis of the Qur'an. For a number of years 
he had been taught by Sheikh Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
personally and thereafter he was in regular attendance at the 
assemblies in which the sheikh dispensed religious instruction. He 
was well-versed in tradition, jurisprudence, and other Islamic sci- 
ences, which enabled him to write messages of an uplifting na- 
ture to his subjects in a style that elicited the admiration of the 
most accomplished scholars. [...] And if he spoke in the assem- 
blies of men people who heard him for the first time were amazed 
at his eloquence, which surpassed anything known in this field 
from earlier kings. For that reason rulers of other countries did 
not dare to argue with him and were so awed by his majesty that 
they even avoided looking him in the eye. Yet he was an example 
of humility in his dealings with the poor and showed himself merry 
and informal in his relations with his private retainers and com- 
panions. 

He was known for his decision-making power and acumen, yet 
if an important matter came up or when it came to carrying out 
a decision that he had reached, he consulted trusted Bedouin 
chiefs, followed by the notables of ad-Dir‘iyyah, the sons of the 
sheikh [Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab], and the town’s learned 
men, listening carefully to what each of them had to say and set- 
ting out his own views. In war he was steadfast and brave, as fond 
of jihad [armed expeditions against those who did not submit to 
Wahhabi rule] at an advanced age as he had been in his youth. 
There was not one armed expedition or pilgrimage in which he 
did not take part. When raiding he was always accompanied by 


28 “Unwan al-majd, i, 167 -177. 
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religious scholars from ad-Dir‘iyyah and other towns, leaving be- 
hind one of his sons as a caretaker, mostly “Abdallah, while his 
other sons, his brothers, and the sons of his uncle ‘Abdallah rode 
with him. And each of these had his own retinue of cavalry and 
camel mounts, tents and servants, supplies and utensils for enter- 
taining guests, and so on. [...] His expeditions were incessant and 
not limited to any season in particular; and he always returned 
with plenty of booty. God struck his enemies’ heart with fear so 
that the news of his approach was sufficient to put them on the 
run without a thought for the kinsmen and possessions that they 
left behind. 

If the target of his raid was in the north he first set out as if he 
were heading towards the south, the east, or the west, and if his 
real objective was in any of those directions he used a similar ruse. 
He sent messengers to Bedouin tribes in all parts of the penin- 
sula with a summons to join him and to meet him on a predeter- 
mined day at some well; and no-one risked incurring his wrath 
by failing to show up at the appointed time and place. It was the 
same with the men from the various towns, who all hurried to the 
place of assembly before he arrived there. Only then did he sally 
forth, either on a Thursday or on a Monday. Most of the men of 
ad-Dir‘iyyah set out two or three days before he did or two or three 
days later. During those days the wadi was so tightly packed with 
people that one had difficulty winding his way through the masses 
of thoroughbred horses, pedigreed Omani riding camels, saddles, 
equipment, and supplies. The train of pack-camels carrying the 
provisions, the things needed for the entertainment of guests, and 
the fodder for the horses left fifteen days early. When he was about 
to ride off from ad-Dir‘iyyah the cavalry detachments lined the way 
in the wadi and the palace, while the men, women, and children 
stood waiting for him. As he came through the gate he first would 
make for the mosque and stay there longer than normal while 
performing his prayers. Once he had finished he would mount 
his horse and set out without further ado, uttering no more than 
a brief greeting, as-salam. 

As he did not ride far on that first day and his camp was set up 
somewhere between ad-Dir iyyah and al-'Uyaynah, he was followed 
there by swarms of the poor and destitute to whose needs he saw 
that same evening. The next day he really started, joined on his 
way by the groups of believers who were waiting for him at the 
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appointed locations, and thereupon the entire army of Bedouins 
and townsmen marched on till sunset, starting again at sunrise, 
resting at noon, and resuming their onward course after having 
performed the combined noon and afternoon prayers. Virtually 
every day, between the times of evening prayers, the men would 
sit in his assembly for religious instruction and uplifting conver- 
sation. The prayers were organized in such a way that the men 
on the flanks followed the movements of prayer leaders who in 
turn took their cue from the zmam who led the main body of men 
in the prayers. Another zmam led the prayers of those who had 
remained behind to look after the belongings of their compan- 
ions and prepare the food while they performed their prayers, so 
that no-one would have to pray by himself. 

When they had come to about three days’ marching from the 
enemy, he would send out spies and then go straight at them, 
without tarrying, so as not to lose the advantage of surprise. He 
would halt at a short distance from them and that night no fire 
would be lit in the camp of the believers, so as to conceal their 
presence. After the prayer at sunset a caller would summon ev- 
eryone to assemble at Su‘td’s. When all had gathered around him 
he would address them, reminding them how the Lord had 
favoured them by uniting them in the true faith (‘ala kalimat 
al-islam), which they had earned by working hard to submit to the 
Will of God and bearing patiently with the hardships of war, for 
there was no victory without endurance. Those who were ready 
to endure and suffer would be rewarded and those who turned 
their backs and fled were threatened with His wrath, as evidenced 
by His words, “Whosoever turns his back to them then, unless it 
be swerving to a fight or coming to the aid of a company, risks 
the anger of God and his abode is Hell and a miserable fate.”?9 
[...] He warned them not to become overconfident because of their 
strength in men as this would cause the failure of their enterprise 
and their rout. He illustrated this by quoting the man who said 
at the battle of Hunayn, “Today we shall not be defeated because 
of our small numbers,” and indeed many of them fled until God 
came to the assistance of the Prophet and the believers. 

Fortified by these words the men then returned to their places 
to rest until the first light of dawn. Some Bedouins had been in- 


29 Qur'an 8:16. 
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structed to call for prayer at the earliest possible time so that the 
attack could be launched immediately afterwards. As soon as they 
had finished their prayers they jumped on their mounts with the 
cry “God is great” and rushed towards the enemy, darkening the 
sky and the earth with the dust thrown up by the galloping and 
their shouts of allahu akbar, “God is great.” In the terror of the 
moment people lost their senses, ensuring victory to the believ- 
ers, while God reserved for their enemies a grievous fate. No one 
was spared the sword except those who had not reached the age 
of manhood, women, and the elderly, and all their possessions 
became lawful plunder. Then he and his troops of Bedouins and 
townsmen would ride a certain distance from the battlefield with 
all the captured animals and halt at some wells. There the ruler’s 
fifth part of the booty would be set apart and the rest would be 
sold for money and distributed among the believers, those on foot 
receiving half of the amount given to the cavalrymen. Finally he 
would return home with his retinue and allow the forces that had 
been summoned to join him to disperse and travel to wherever 
they came from. 

The routine of his life in ad-Dir‘iyyah, at his assemblies and ses- 
sions of religious instruction, was as follows. At sunrise the people 
of ad-Dir‘iyyah and others would flock to him for the purpose of 
attending the lessons given in the dry watercourse called 
al-Mawsim, where the market is held in the early summer season 
at the stalls on the eastern side, and in the winter on the western 
side. There they would come looking for a place to sit, the crowds 
arranging themselves amphitheatre-wise in circle upon circle. The 
assembly’s place of pre-eminence was left empty for Su‘td and his 
sons, his uncle ‘Abdallah and his sons, and for his brothers 
“Abdallah, ‘Umar, and ‘Abd ar-Rahman, and the sons of the sheikh 
[Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab]. First came the sons of the 
sheikh and they sat down, followed by his uncle, his sons, and his 
brothers, each of them accompanied by his entourage and servants, 
who took their places next to the sons of the sheikh. Then, one 
after the other, came the sons of Su‘id, with in their train a sub- 
stantial number of companions, courtiers, and servants. On their 
approach those sitting in that circle did not get to their feet, for 
that was not deemed appropriate, but they pushed one another 
with their shoulders until enough room was made for them to sit 
down next to their uncles, while the notables took their places 
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along the far sides. Only when all had taken their places did Su‘td 
emerge from his palace, followed by a great number of armed men 
and a din like the crackling of dry wood in a fire caused by the 
knocking together of the swords in the dense crowd. There was 
hardly a white face among them, for the escort was made up al- 
most entirely of black slaves, armed with precious swords deco- 
rated with golden and silver ornaments. In their midst his face 
shone as the moon in an opening between dark clouds. As he 
strode towards the assembly those who were in his way got to their 
feet so as not to be trampled by his slaves until he came to his 
place. There he uttered a greeting to all and sat down next to 
‘Abdallah, the son of the sheikh who was going to pronounce a 
sermon, while most of those accompanying him took their places 
at the far end of the circle. 

Once he had seated himself comfortably he turned towards the 
men of religion and the notables among the believers on his right 
and left, greeting them and receiving their greetings in return. 
Thereupon the son of the sheikh started his reading of Qur’an 
exegesis. One time, at a lesson attended by me, the exegesis of 
Muhammad ibn Jarir at-Tabari was read, and at another time the 
Qur’an commentary of Ibn Kathir. Upon the completion of the 
reading Su‘td would rise to his feet and enter the palace and he 
would sit where he was close to the people and start to receive 
their petitions. When the day grew hot he would withdraw to his 
private apartments. After the midday prayers they would again 
assemble for the purpose of receiving religious instruction inside 
his palace, between the outer and the inner courts, where about 
fifty columns supported an elevated place divided into three tiers 
so that people had the choice of sitting on the highest platform, 
the one in the middle, the lower one, or on the ground beneath. 
Again his brothers would come, his sons, his uncle with his sons 
and retainers to listen to the religious instruction and sit in their 
usual places, and Su‘ad would be the last one. On that occasion 
the sons of the sheikh would be absent because they were all 
engaged in teaching students until shortly before the afternoon 
prayers. [...] 

Upon the completion of the reading from the commentary of 
Ibn Kathir or Reyad as-Salihin (“The Gardens of the Virtuous’), Ibn 
Su‘ad would rise and start to speak, elaborating on what had just 
been read and giving his own views on what the religious schol- 
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ars and commentators had said on the subject, but phrased in such 
a superior manner and so brilliantly adstructed that the gazes of 
all rested on him in amazement. For there were few who surpassed 
him in eloquence, the pleasant impression created by his speech, 
or the excellence of his exposé. When he finished, the Bedouins 
and other petitioners would walk up to him. Everything was re- 
corded by a clerk standing on his left: requests for material assis- 
tance, complaints, disputes that were referred to the Shariah court 
for decision, and so on. He would take about two hours attend- 
ing to this business, by which time he usually had dealt with the 
greater part of it, and he would then rise to move to his private 
majlis to dictate his instructions with regard to the petitions that 
had been submitted to him up to the afternoon prayers. 

After the prayers at sunset people would again congregate at 
the same elevated majlis where they had assembled after the mid- 
day prayers. As usual his brothers, his sons, his uncle and his sons, 
and the retainers were in attendance. None of them would absent 
himself from any of these three assemblies, or only on very rare 
occasions. Also, the townsmen of ad-Dir‘iyyah would attend in great 
numbers as well as people from elsewhere. Then, as was his wont, 
Su‘td would come and as soon as he had taken his place in the 
majlis the reading would start, this time from the Sahzh, the Pro- 
phetic traditions collected by al-Bukhari. Religious instruction on 
this occasion would be given by Sulayman ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
son of Sheikh Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, a fine scholar with 
an amazing memory and an excellent command of the Islamic 
sciences: once he began to speak about the names of those who 
formed the chain of transmitters concerning information about 
the Prophet’s deeds and words, the character of these men, the 
contents of what they transmitted, the various readings that were 
known, it seemed as if he had become one with his subject and 
he easily filled the time with his exposé until the evening prayer. 

The regular prayers were performed in the mosque of his pal- 
ace in the company of groups of people, except the Friday prayer 
which he performed in the Friday mosque built under the north- 
ern walls of his palace. There a platform had been constructed 
for him above the preacher’s pulpit and the prayer niche that 
accommodated him, his bodyguard of slaves, and two or three 
retainers. This place of prayer was connected to the palace by a 
special passageway, which gave access to the mosque through an 
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opening close to the prayer niche. Two of his most valiant slaves 
stood guard at the door, their swords drawn, until he finished his 
prayers, as a precaution against assassination attempts. Whenever 
he performed his prayers on one of his raiding expeditions or 
during the pilgrimage, he was watched over by six men, his most 
ferocious slaves and some of his retainers, with drawn swords: two 
in front of him, two between him and the first row of men pray- 
ing behind him, and two behind this first row. 

His hospitality was prodigious. I have been told that his trea- 
surer every day dispensed some 500 sa‘ of wheat and rice.*? Spe- 
cially appointed hosts would call the guests to dinner from midday 
until after the evening prayer. The first group of guests would sup 
on meat, rice, and bread, the second group on more or less com- 
parable food, and the remaining ones on a meal made of pure 
wheat. Luncheon was served from sunrise until the day grew hot 
and in similar order. As for the gifts bestowed on his subjects or 
the distribution of alms I have but little information. His messen- 
gers were sent every year to distribute about one thousand riyals, 
sometimes more, sometimes less, in each district and town among 
the poor, the imams and muezzins of the mosques, the religious 
students, and Qur’an teachers. This was the custom in his time 
and that of his father “Abd al-‘Aziz, but the latter was even more 
generous, because he sent money for the purchase of coffee beans 
for distribution to the people who during Ramadan stayed up all 
night in the mosques all over the country. As soon as Ramadan 
had begun, all the indigent people of Najd, the blind, the chroni- 
cally ill, and others in similar wretched condition, headed for 
ad-Dir‘iyyah where Su‘id entertained them every night for sup- 
per and breakfast at his palace, regardless of their numbers, and 
gave everyone of them one jadidah, which in those days was the 
equivalent of five riyals. During the last ten days they were invited 
in groups every night and each of those needy people was handed 
a new mantle, a handkerchief, and one jadidah, so that at the end 
of the period almost all of them had been clothed. 

One of the men who worked in his palace as a Qur’an instruc- 
tor told me that every 27th of Ramadan Su‘id allowed these desti- 
tute people, who numbered about three thousand, to enter the 
Shari‘ah court in his palace, and he ordered that each of them 


30 A sa‘ is a cubic measure for measuring corn, about nine dry liters. 
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be handed the above-mentioned clothing. He owned about 2,400 
purebred horses, about six hundred of which were mounted by 
selected Bedouins, warlike slaves, and others who accompanied 
him on his raids. [...] If any of the Bedouins failed to show up 
with his horse at the appointed time and place in preparation for 
the raid, or if any of the chiefs and their followers were tardy, they 
were severely disciplined and fined. Or if any of the large Bedouin 
tribes, such as Mtér, “Nizah, or Ghatan, happened to be in the far 
north of Najd, and he ordered them to come to the south, east, 
or west, they had no choice but to obey. Young and old alike had 
grown up learning to accept this as the natural order of things. 

One day Faysal ibn Wutban ad-Duwish, the chief of the Mteér 
Bedouin tribes, and al-Hmédan ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Hadhdhal, the 
chief of the Bedouins of “Nizah, who were fierce enemies even by 
Bedouin standards, sat with Su‘td in his tent during his sojourn 
at ar-Rass, a town at the edge of al-Qasim. This occurred during 
Su‘td’s expedition to al-Hanakiyyah in the year 1813. They 
wrangled in his presence and boasted of their exploits and shouted 
their heathenish battle-cries. One of them told the other, “I thank 
the Lord for bestowing on me the grace of Islam and the safety 
provided by this zmam, thanks to whom God prolonged your life 
and made it possible for you to grow old, unlike your forefathers 
who died before their time because we killed them before they 
could die a natural death.” To which the other replied, “I praise 
God for the blessings of Islam and the safety provided by this zmam, 
thanks to whom God permitted your wealth to augment and your 
children to grow up unharmed. Otherwise you would no longer 
have been the owner of these possessions nor would you have been 
allowed to settle down in these lands and stay there.” Thereupon 
Su‘ad grew indignant and scolded them for failing to remember 
how God had bestowed on them His favours of Islam, holy war, 
the solidarity of believers, the union of ranks as to the prayers, 
instruction in the creed, the propagation of virtue and the pre- 
vention of vice, and how God rewarded them with wealth and 
increased their numbers. Now the roads were safe and the 
Bedouins and others left their horses and camels wherever they 
wanted, knowing that no-one but God would dare to touch them. 
Chastened by this harangue they acknowledged their folly, re- 
canted what they had said earlier, and thanked God for His bene- 
factions to them and their children, and for lifting from them the 
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evils of injustice, oppression, war, aggression, and sinning. 

As for the safety of his subjects, this subject has been dealt with 
under the heading of the biography of his father, “Abd al-‘Aziz. 
Suffice it here to say that caravans carrying precious loads trav- 
elled from ad-Dir‘iyyah, al-Washm, and other areas to the most 
distant places in Yemen, Yanbu‘, Oman, and other lands without 
fearing anyone but God, for no-one would dare to lay his hands 
on them and their possessions. 

One of the retainers who worked as a clerk for Su‘td gave me 
information on the zakat tax he raised on the camels and small 
cattle of the Bedouins of the Arab peninsula from as far away as 
the areas beyond Mecca and Medina, Oman, Yemen, Iraq, Syria, 
and of the Bedouin tribes living in Najd in the space between those 
far-flung lands. To those tribes he sent seventy or more tax-gath- 
ering parties, each party consisting of seven men: the secretary, 
the clerk, the bookkeeper, the recipient of the money resulting 
from the sale of the camels and small cattle given as zakat, and 
three servants to carry out their orders, to collect the camels and 
small cattle seized as zakat, etc. In addition there were the parties 
sent to the settled population to estimate the value of the crops, 
the zakat levied on merchandise and valuables, and so on. [...]| 
Apart from these taxes an enormous amount of wealth flowed to 
ad-Dir‘iyyah from al-Qatif, Bahrain, Oman, Yemen, Tihamah, 
al-Hijaz, and other lands, and the zakat on the produce, the mer- 
chandise, and the valuables in Najd, and what accrued to it from 
the fifth of the war booty reserved for the ruler and other spoils. 

The deceased unrelentingly pursued the propagation of virtue 
and the prevention of vice and frequently dwelled upon this topic 
when he addressed the assemblies and in his correspondence with 
the believers. He supported those who sought to practise it and 
urged the men of religion and their students to do so with induce- 
ment of praise and ample gifts, and by obliging the inhabitants 
of the towns to hold them in high esteem. 

But what he loved most was hearing the Qur’an recited. When- 
ever he rode on one of his expeditions or pilgrimages, surrounded 
on all sides by a great number of tribal chiefs and his slaves on 
expensively caparisoned Omani thoroughbred camels, he would 
order one of the religious students who had memorized the Qur’an 
and was known for his beautiful, sonorous voice and for being well 
versed in the art of recitation to sing a chapter from the Qur’an. 
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Then the men would bow their heads and listen humbly, with him 
the most submissive and respectful of them all. As soon as one 
chapter had been recited he would ask for another one, and so it 
would be on all his raids and pilgrimages, every day anew, and 
also in ad-Dir‘iyyah. Often when he was in the mosque he would 
ask someone with a particularly fine voice and proficient in the 
art to recite to him one or two suras from the Quran.’ 

Ibn Bishr concludes his obituary with a general word of praise 
for the zmams who entrenched the position of the house of Saud 
as leaders of the religious reform movement in its Najdi heartland 
and beyond: from Muhammad, his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and his son 
Su‘ad to Turki and his son Faysal. Ibn Bishr was born in 1795 or 
1796 in Jalajil, a town in Sudayr (Sdér), and died in 1873, also in 
Jalajil,>! but his chronicle stops after the year 1851. Su‘ad died in 
1814 after a rule of ten years. Thus Ibn Bishr personally witnessed 
some of the events that took place and the conditions in Najd at 
the time and could draw on other sources who had been contem- 
poraries of Su‘td and his father ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. While Ibn Bishr may 
have painted ‘a highly idyllic picture’ of these conditions,** he 
nevertheless gives a fairly detailed account of how the early 
Wahhabi state was run and in doing so points to many elements 
that continued to characterize the rule of “Abd al-*Aziz, a century 
or more later, and are still clearly recognisable today. To a for- 
eigner living among the Dawasir towards the end of the twenti- 
eth century, Ibn Bishr’s narrative does not sound like a tale from 
ages long bygone; it represents and can easily be related to the 
realities he observes around him.** 


BEDOUINS AND TOWNSMEN IN THE NajDI CHRONICLES 


In Ibn Bishr’s long obituary on Su‘td’s death in 1814 no distinc- 
tion is made between the Bedouins and the settled population as 
to their relations with the ruler. In the Najdi heartland of the 
Wahhabi empire both categories, those living in permanent dwell- 
ings and those living in ‘houses of hair,’ were strictly controlled 
and at the beck and call of the centre of power in ad-Dir‘iyyah. 
Su‘td incessantly waged war until he had ‘subdued the valiant 


31 “Ulama’ Najd, iii, 702. 
32 Philby, Sa‘udi Arabia, 97. 
33 See the chapter ‘The Method of Research and This Edition,’ p. 97. 
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Bedouins and until their chiefs deferred to the commandments 
of the Qur'an, and until no-one dared to disobey him; even men 
between whom there was blood had no choice but to greet one 
another with an as-salamu ‘alayk, ya-fulan if they happened to meet. 
His coercive power was such that the Bedouins and the settled 
population lived like kinsmen and brothers.’*4 

This situation did not last long after the death of Su‘ad. The 
conquest of the Wahhabi capital ad-Dir‘iyyah by the invading army 
of Ibrahim Pasha, the son of the Ottoman viceroy in Egypt, Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali, in 1818 marked the beginning of a new age of in- 
stability. With some interludes, mostly during the reigns of the 
imam Faysal ibn Turki and Muhammad ibn Rashid, the famous 
prince of Ha‘il, political turmoil continued throughout the nine- 
teenth century and only came to a definite end with ‘Abd al-°Aziz’s 
suppression of the revolt of the zkhwan in 1929 and the consoli- 
dation of the house of Saud as the ruling dynasty of the Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia. 

The fall of the Wahhabi empire and the destruction of ad-Di- 
r'iyyah are presented by Ibn Bishr as the antithesis of the events 
that led to their rise—a study in contrast which, of course, is only 
the prelude to the resurrection of the Wahhabi state, this time in 
its new capital, Riyadh. In his view the entry of the Egyptian army 
spelled the ruin of the Islamic order and a relapse of the country’s 
conditions into their former jahiliyyah. “When the decree came to 
pass and the granted span of time had expired, the collective order 
(nizam al-jama‘ah) dissolved,* the unquestioning obedience to its 
authority (as-sam‘u wa-t-ta‘ah) ceased, and the sparks of civil strife 
(fitnah) began to fly. Communications between towns became 


34 “Unwan al-majd, ii, 7. 

35 The setbacks suffered by the second Saudi state are ascribed to the same 
underlying cause, which is captured by the Prophet’s saying, ‘To move away from 
the collective body of believers (al-jama‘ah) only one span means to cast off the 
tie of Islam from one’s neck,’ ‘Unwan al-majd, ii, 119. See EP under djama‘a, ‘the 
whole body of believers united by their common faith’ as opposed to those ‘who 
“deviate” and those who “innovate”’; in Hanbali doctrine the standard for all 
time was set by the Companions of the Prophet as the earliest community of 
believers and ‘this reverential attachment of Hanbalism to the djama‘a finally 
arrives, in a manner of introverted devotion, at the point where the faithful of 
the Medina period grouped around Muhammad are recalled, and where this 
ancient “religion” is revived by each generation of believers until the last hour 
of the end of time.’ This remains the essence of the Saudi Wahhabi movement, 
based on the school of Hanbali traditionalists, to this very day. 
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difficult. Everywhere the Egyptian soldiers created havoc and killed 
the best men. They seized the possessions of the people and cut 
down their shady palm gardens.*° Their high mud houses were 
torn down and the status of the Najdis became lower than that of 
the slave population. The men of religion were expelled and 
became dispersed. Strife and disorder, killing, fighting, and tribu- 
lations’ (al-fitan wa-l-gatl wa-l-qital wa-l-mihan) became widespread. 
Things that Islam had forbidden (al-munkar) raised their head and 
the virtues for which it had called (al-amr bi-l-ma‘rif) were eclipsed. 
Men grew apprehensive even within the walls of their houses. They 
began to recall the old, ugly hatred and feuds between their fore- 
fathers and sought to avenge the blood of their grandfathers on 
the grandchildren.*’ [...] Many people no longer observed the 
obligatory prayers and quit fasting during Ramadan; they played 
the rabab, the one-string violin, and made merry with songs in their 
assemblies. While the mosques and religious schools grew dusty, 
their social meeting places bustled with visitors even after the call 
for prayer had sounded, and people no longer asked for instruc- 
tion in the principles of Islam and the religious observances.’*® 
This remained the state of affairs until the zmam Turki ibn 
‘Abdallah became God’s instrument ‘to extinguish the fires of civil 
strife that had caused many people to make light of their religion 
and Islam (dinuha wa-islamuha), as if they had forgotten that not 
long ago they had been true Muslims and part of the 7mam’s con- 
gregation.’°9 

As members of the class of Najdi “wlama’—the men who had 
received their religious education at the hands of other sheikhs 
who embodied the school of Ibn Hanbal and who collectively 
upheld the Islamic norms and standards as practised in Najd— 
the chroniclers naturally were completely partisan to the cause of 


36 ql-hada’iq ad-dalilat, even literate Najdis often confound the z with the d, 
due to the fact that these consonants have merged into one, d, in the Najdi dialect, 
see n. 23, p. 23. 

37 Cf. Ibn Bishr’s anecdote concerning Su‘ad’s conversation with a chief of 
‘Nizah and a chief of Mtér, p. 34. Of course, the anecdote not only meant to 
highlight the blessings of Su‘ad’s strict rule, but also the strong undercurrent 
of tribal sentiment that would undo these blessings if it was allowed to go 
unchecked. Present-day Saudis would find the implied lesson as valid as when 
this conversation took place, cf. pp. 67, 123. 

38 “Unwan al-majd, ii, 4. 

39 Ibid., ii, 8. 
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the Saudi Wahhabi state. They provided the ideological backbone 
of this state by educating and disciplining the population accord- 
ing to the tenets of their school. As guardians over its purity and 
the conformity of people’s speech and behaviour to Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab’s precepts they based their mandate to intervene on 
the Qur’anic concept of al-amr bi-l-ma‘ruf wa-n-nahy ‘an al-munkar, 
the propagation of virtue and the prevention of vice.” In relation 
to the world outside their own politico-religious community, they 
fulfilled, and continue to do so until this very day, the function 
of articulating the Wahhabi ideals and aggressively asserting their 
superiority over the doctrines and practices that were accepted 
as Islam in neighbouring areas ruled by other powers. Thus the 
‘ulama@ were, and still are, instrumental in strengthening the 
community’s sense of identity and maintaining its combative mood 
vis-a-vis the world outside their own circle. Hence the emphasis 
on al-jama‘ah, the group or collectivity of believers, which is held 
together by the duty of following al-zmam, the leader who had been 
put in charge of the affairs of the Muslims (walzy amr al-muslimin), 
acting in unison with al-‘ulama’, whose uncompromising devotion 
to Wahhabi doctrine and practice obliges the subjects to as-sam‘u 
wa-t-ta‘ah.*! As one chronicler put it, ‘No religion without the 
collectivity of believers, no collectivity of believers without the 
imam’s leadership, and no such leadership without absolute de- 
votion and obedience.’* 

Those who followed and obeyed the zmam and his religious ad- 
visers were termed al-muslimun, the Muslims, by the chroniclers; 
the forces that confronted them were ‘polytheists’ (mushnkun) or 


40 Today this concept still exists in institutionalized form, known to foreigners 
as the religious police and to Saudis as al-hayyah, short for hay’at al-amr bi-l-ma‘rif 
wa-n-nahy ‘an al-munkar, cf. ‘Unwan al-majd, i, 11; Ibrahim ibn ‘Ubayd Al ‘Abd 
al-Muhsin, Tadhkirat uli n-nuha wa-l-‘irfan, i, 34, 75, iv, 119; and ‘Abdallah az-Zamil, 
Asdagq al-bunid fi ta’rikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Su‘iad for the centrality of al-amr bi-l-ma‘rif 
wa-n-nahy ‘an al-munkar, 211, in the tenets on which the Saudi state has been 
built. 

41 Asdaq al-bunid, 365, and 287, ‘You owe complete obedience to your 
authorities in all things, whether important or not,’ and ‘You should refrain from 
attending any kind of meeting on matters regarding religious or wordly matters 
without the knowledge of your authorities (inn al-wilayah laha ‘alaykum haqq as-sam‘ 
wa-t-ta‘ah fi dagiq al-umur wa-jaliliha, and an tamna‘i wa-tamtant‘t min ttima’ 
al-afrad wa-l-jama‘at li-“agd ayy amrin min al-umir ad-diniyyah wa-d-duniyawtyyah min 
dun al-wilayah).’ 

42 1a din illa bi-jama‘ah wa-la jama‘ah illa bi-imamah wa-la imamah illa bi-sam‘ 
wa-ta‘ah, Tadhkirah, iii, 182. 
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‘unbelievers’ (kuffar), terms that were used interchangeably, no 
matter whether those to whom these terms were applied regarded 
themselves as Muslims or not. 

The division by the Najdi chroniclers of the zmam’s subjects into 
the categories of Bedouins and townsmen should be seen against 
this background. In Ibn Bishr’s sections devoted to the first Saudi 
state in its heyday no particular distinction is made between the 
two. When Ibn Bishr speaks about ar-ru’asa’, the chiefs who con- 
sorted with Su‘ad, he means the chiefs of the Bedouins and the 
chiefs of the tribally organized townsmen of Najd; and though they 
frequently clashed with and raided Bedouin tribes, the ‘Muslim’ 
armies invariably consisted of contingents from both the seden- 
tary population and the Bedouin tribes of Najd loyal to the Saudi 
imam, the so-called ‘Muslim Bedouins.’*4 

Moreover, some Bedouin chiefs loyal to the Saudi state, such 
as Ibn Qarmalah of the mighty Ghatan tribe, were known through- 
out Najd for their personal piety. In a more narrow sense the 
‘Muslim forces’ were sometimes defined as townsmen from the 
core area of al-‘Arid (including Riyadh and its immediate surround- 


43 Rayhani, Ta’rikh Najd, 44. While this fits to perfection the definition of 
sectarianism, it is also true that much of the Saudi statecraft has traditionally 
been employed in mitigating its effects whenever these might have put the wider 
interests of the community at risk. Wielded at the most critical juncture in Saudi 
history and with consummate skill by King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, the principle of maslahah, 
the community’s vital political interests, has been an integral part of the Hanbali 
approach. Therefore the role of the House of Saud, as the hereditary holders 
of the imamah, has been to maintain the right balance between the original 
impulse underlying both the creation of the Saudi state and the zeal of the 
religious reform movement and the need for inclusiveness as the area of Saudi 
rule expanded and for relations with other rulers and powers that corresponded 
to the political and military realities, see p. 56. 

44 bawadi al-muslimin, ‘Unwan al-majd, i, 108. Among the events of the year 
1791-1792, for instance, Ibn Bishr mentions that Su‘ad marched towards Jabal 
Shammar in the north with troops composed of al-hadirah, the settled population, 
and al-badiyah, the Bedouins of Najd, and there fell upon Bedouin tribes of Harb 
and Mter, ibid., 88-89 (min jami‘ Najd al-hadirah wa-l-badiyah); and, 108, amara 
“Abd al-‘Aziz ‘ala ma ladayh min al-bawadi. Similarly, az-Zafir and other Bedouin 
tribes were defeated by Su‘tid with a force composed of sedentary and Bedouin 
troops, ibid., 75. The same distinction between “good” and “bad” Bedouins is 
made by Ibn ‘Ubayd, e.g. the imam ‘Abdallah ibn Faysal is said to set out with 
an army of ‘Muslim soldiers drawn from the sedentary classes and the Bedouins’ 
(bi-junud al-muslimin min al-haddirah wa-l-badtyah), Tadhkirah, i, 184. The difference, 
however, is the latter’s vehement moral and ideological condemnation of the 
Bedouin tribes that were not unconditionally loyal to the Saudi cause, see 
p. 48. 
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ings, al-Washm and Sudayr to the west and north, and al-Kharj and 
other areas to the south) and the Bedouin tribes living in the 
vicinity of these towns (e.g. some sections of Sbé* and as-Shal who 
are collectively termed ‘the Bedouins of Riyadh’).* Though these 
Bedouins undoubtedly were influenced by the strict observances 
at the court in Riyadh, their alliance with the Saudi state does not 
seem to have differed essentially from ties between other centres 
of power and tribes that were geographically or genealogically 
close, such as Bini Khalid and the dynasty of Ibn ‘Uray‘ir in 
al-Ahsa’, the Rashid family of Ha’il and the Shammar tribe, the 
Sharif and al-Bgam, Sbé’, and other tribes in the area of Mecca, 
and so on. 

Ibn Bishr traces the origins of the superstitious practices that 
offended Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab to the fact that during the harvest 
season, when the Bedouins came to the oases, the settled people 
visited their tents to seek advice on how to cure their diseased 
kinsmen.*° But the chronicler ascribes this to people’s naiveté and 
ignorance rather than to some innate wickedness on the part of 
the Bedouins. In the same passage he excoriates the chiefs of the 
settled population for their oppressive rule, injustice, and inces- 
sant feuding.*’ In his view the reason for the general deplorable 
state of affairs was the absence of a social force that prevented 
these vices and made the people behave in the appropriate fash- 
ion.*8 Once the Saudi state had come into being, its “Muslims” were 
involved in raiding and armed expeditions as a matter of routine, 
on a larger scale and more ideologically driven than before, but 
otherwise not unlike the customary raiding that used to be part 
and parcel of the Bedouin lifestyle. 

One is led to believe, therefore, that in Ibn Bishr’s view the ex- 
istence side by side of these two categories, the Bedouin and the 
sedentary mode of life, was part of the natural order of things. 
Yet in the work of the later chroniclers and writers on Najdi af- 


5 Tbn Bishr, i, 108; Ibn ‘Isa, 33, and see p. 43. Hamzah, Qalb Jazirat al-‘Arab, 
157, writes about the Shal ‘among whom are the followers of the Saud family 
and their soldiers.’ Philby notes that the Bedouins south of Riyadh are ‘of the 
Subai’ and Suhul tribes, clans once greatly important in the desert expanse of 
Central Arabia, but long since reduced to comparative impotence and driven 
eastward before the westerly thrust of the Qahtan and ‘Ataiba,’ The Heart of Arabia, 
i, 13. 

© “Unwan al-majd, i, 6. 
47 Tbid., i, 7. 

48 Tbidem. 
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fairs there is a change towards an attitude that is often clearly 
biased against the Bedouins. The chronicle of Ibn Bishr, whose 
account of events stops after the year 1851 or 1852, was carried 
forward by Ibrahim ibn Salih ibn ‘Isa and brought down to the 
year 1885.*9 In this work one already notices a hardening of tone, 
in particular towards the tribe of al-‘Ijman whom he labels as ‘the 
Bedouins of al-‘Ijman who are known as refractory and inveter- 
ate enemies of the Muslims’ and ‘a tribe of wicked men, full of 
cunning, treachery, and evil.’° Ibn ‘Isa recapitulates some of the 
violent disputes between the ‘Ijman and imam Faysal ibn Turki, 
who had the chief of al-Ijman, Falah ibn Hithlén, beheaded in 
al-Ahsa’ in 1846 for waylaying and robbing a caravan of pilgrims 
from Persia, Bahrain, and al-Ahsa’, and waged relentless war on 
his son, Rakan ibn Hithlén, for having raided his herd of camels 
in 1860.°! Whereas Ibn Bishr recounts the events connected with 
the beginnings of this feud in a dry, factual manner, Ibn ‘Isa gloats 
over the severe punishment inflicted on the ‘Ijman, while in his 
description of the ‘Ijman he makes much of their Bedouin method 
of batthe—such as the camel litters carrying the tribal beauties 
whose shouts encourage the warriors to displays of bravery—and 
other customs stemming from the days of al-jahiliyyah, heathen 
ignorance. 

In the following year, 1861, “Abdallah ibn Faysal, the son of the 
imam, assembled an army to attack the ‘Ijman, who had allied 
themselves with the Mintifig tribe to raid and plunder the Najdi 
townsmen and Bedouins (ahl Najd min al-badiyah wa-l-hadirah).°? 
Seriously alarmed by their depredations not only in al-Ahsa’° and 
Najd, but also in the area of Basra, az-Zubair, and Kuwait, the 
Ottoman Pasha in Basra threatened to retaliate by seizing the 
extensive possessions of the Mintifig in Basra. This prospect fright- 
ened their chief, Ibn Sa‘din, into quickly dissociating himself from 
the ‘Ijman, who, meanwhile, had swooped down on the palm 
gardens of Basra and carried away a year’s worth of dates. Joined 


49 Ibn ‘Isa died in 1925. Philby, Sa‘udi Arabia, 6, suggests that the part of Ibn 
‘Isa’s manuscript that dealt with the period after 1885 was left unpublished 
because it may have been uncomfortably close to the present and had to deal 
with sensitive subjects, such as the years in which the fortunes of the House of 
Saud reached their lowest ebb. 

50 “Iqd ad-durar, 25. 

51 Tbid., 25-27. 

52 Tbid., 29. 
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by numbers of Mintifig Bedouins who acted in disregard of Ibn 
Sa‘diin’s assurance to the Pasha, the ‘Ijman then proceeded to 
Kuwait with the intention, it was assumed, of raiding Najd. But 
any plans they may have had in this regard were thwarted by the 
mam Faysal, who, anticipating their moves, called on ‘the Bedouins 
and townsmen of his Muslim subjects’** to prepare themselves for 
war (jihad). His son “Abdallah assembled an army composed of 
men from Riyadh, al-Kharj, Durma, and ‘the south’ (i.e. al-Aflaj, 
Wadi ad-Dawasir), and ‘the Bedouins of Riyadh,’ of whom Ibn ‘Isa 
specifically names Sbé* and as-Shil, and marched towards the 
north, joined on his way by Bedouin contingents of Mtér and Bini 
Hajir. Near Kuwait he surprised the ‘Ijman and their Mintifig allies 
and inflicted a crushing defeat on them. Having driven the rem- 
nants of the enemy forces to the sea ‘the Muslims stood on the 
shore watching as the ‘Ijman fled into the water and about fifteen 
hundred of the ‘Ijman and their dependants were drowned in the 
waves.’°4 

On his way back, near az-Zilfi, “Abdallah attacked and looted a 
camp of the Bini ‘Abdillah section of Mtér, killing a good num- 
ber of their men. Then he gave chase to the conspiring governor 
of Buraydah who had fled at his approach, apprehended him, and 
had him and six others, including his three sons, executed. Hav- 
ing installed the new governor sent from Riyadh by his father 
Faysal, ‘Abdallah proceeded towards ad-Dawadmi where he raided 
an encampment of tribesmen who belonged to Barga of the “Tébah 
confederation. His campaign thus completed, “Abdallah returned 
victoriously to Riyadh and demobilized his troops.*° 

The foregoing is typical for the desultory ways of nineteenth 
century Saudi warfare and politics. The pattern was one of strik- 
ing out and withdrawal. This may have resulted in a balance of 
power of sorts but not in a system characterized by any degree of 
permanence or stability. Somehow the rulers in Riyadh lacked the 
capacity or will to bring the tribes and local chiefs as firmly un- 
der their control as their forefathers of the first Saudi state had 
done. 

The fortunes of the Saudi state took a turn for the worse un- 


53 “ala jami‘ ra‘ayah min al-muslimin min al-badiyah wa-l-hadirah, ibid., 32. 
°4 Ibid., 33. 
°° Tbid., 34. 
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der the successors of the zmam Faysal ibn Turki who ruled the 
Wahhabi state for thirty-one years. The death of Faysal ‘ushered 
in an era of dissension and strife, which culminated in the total 
eclipse of the Saudi dynasty during the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century.’°® As the Dawasir also became caught up in the 
turmoil and factionalism that swept the Arabian interior, the main 
episodes of this struggle will be discussed separately.°’ Here it may 
suffice to note that these events left their imprint on the oral 
tradition of the Wadi to this very day, mainly because the strife 
and turmoil exacerbated lingering tensions among the sub-tribes 
of the Dawasir. At least, this is what an analysis of the transmitted 
materials recorded one hundred and twenty years later suggests. 
The unsettled conditions in the Wadi reflected what happened 
throughout Najd and beyond during these years as the Bedouin 
tribes were drawn inexorably into the struggle between Faysal’s 
sons ‘Abdallah and Su‘td. Also, the growing interference by out- 
side powers as the Saudi state descended into chaos encouraged 
the Bedouin tribes to acquire a measure of political independence 
that was perhaps unprecedented since the early days of the 
Wahhabi movement.” As one of the later chroniclers put it: 

‘The result of the dissensions and strife between the sons of 
Faysal was that they ruined the state and that Ghatan rose up 
against them, the ‘Ijman became refractory, ‘Nizah rebelled, Mtér 
turned their coats, “Tébah became unreliable, Bini Murrah at- 
tacked them, Bini Khalid prowled the country. While the broth- 
ers were busy waging war against each other, they fell prey to these 
tribes with their natural penchant for raiding. The tribes allied 
themselves with one or the other of the brothers as they saw fit, 
taking sides with or against them and their relatives at will, goaded 
by their appetite for spoil or desire for revenge. Thus Najd was 
torn apart by evil, discord between the believers (al-fitan) raised 
its head anew, and God knows what other tribulations befell the 
country.’°? 

The author of this passage, Ibrahim ibn ‘Ubayd Al ‘Abd 


°° Philby, 218. 

57 In the chapters ‘The Dawasir and the Saudi Civil War’ and ‘The Battle of 
al-Mi'tala,’ pp. 491-501, 516-535. 

sie OF ‘Iqd ad-durar, 71. 

°9 Tadhkirah, i, 167. 
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al-Muhsin, was a prominent member of the ‘ulama’ of Buraydah, 
the largest town of al-Qasim and known for its religious conserva- 
tism. Born in 1916, nine years before the death of Ibn ‘Isa, his 
chronicle, Tadhkirat ’uli an-nuha wa-l-‘irfan (Memorandum for Those 
with Intelligence and Understanding) represents a later historical 
perspective which is strongly influenced by the outburst of puri- 
tanical religious fervour that accompanied ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s recon- 
quest of the kingdom lost by his uncles and culminated in the 
revolt of the zkhwan against their zmam. 

A chronicler in the mould of Ibn ‘Isa and Ibn Bishr, Ibn ‘Ubayd 
by and large follows them when dealing with the period covered 
by them. The tone has changed again, however, this time towards 
one of strident religious moralism and definite bias against the 
Bedouins, who are excoriated as rapacious pests. In the chapter 
devoted to the events of the year 1872, Ibn “Ubayd first repeats 
what Ibn ‘Isa has written, i.e. that Najd was in the grip of a dev- 
astating drought and that its people were reduced by the general 
dearth to eating the cadavers of donkeys and other animals or even 
worn leather after heating it on a fire, bones crushed in a mor- 
tar, alfalfa and leaves. As a result their faces and legs became 
covered with swellings and tumors, and scores of them died. At 
this point Ibn ‘Isa launches into the familiar summing up of the 
year’s violent incidents and political developments. Ibn “Ubayd, 
on the other hand, pauses to state that whoever did not die from 
the effects of the drought, died by the sword, admonishing his 
readers that ‘this happened because of people’s sins and their acts 
of disobedience, therefore ask God's forgiveness and repent so as 
to be spared from similar evil.’®° 

Against this apocalyptic background of war, famine, the spread 
of disease and death, the encroachment of the “infidel” Ottoman 
forces and their occupation of the provinces of al-Ahsa’ and 
al-Oatif, and the unnerving sight of Riyadh changing hands be- 
tween ‘Abdallah and Su‘td several times in quick succession, Ibn 
‘Ubayd cites a poem composed by the leader of the ‘ulama’ of 
Riyadh at the time, sheikh ‘Abd al-Latif, who in vain tried to pre- 
vail on the brothers to compose their differences. The first line 
of this poem is wa-darat ‘ala al-islami akbaru fitnatin // wa-sullat 
suyufu l-bagy: min kullt gadiri ‘Islam was visited by a severe split in 


°° Tadhkirah, i, 194; ‘Iqd ad-durar, 67. 
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its ranks // And every traitor unsheathed the sword of transgres- 
sion.’°! In the view of the chronicler the discord within the house 
of Saud had opened the door to all imaginable evils and there- 
fore must be reckoned as ‘one of the greatest disasters that ever 
struck the Muslims.’ © This, then, was ‘the fitnah that sowed dis- 
sension between the Muslims, overthrew the throne of faith and 
religion, caused the walls of Islam to crumble, as a result of which 
the lowly Bedouins gained control over the situation, disunion 
erupted, unbelief and falsehood showed themselves undisguised 
and shameless,’ etcetera. 

This passage is not an isolated instance. A disdainful and dis- 
trustful attitude towards the Bedouin tribes is a pervasive feature 
in the poetry and statements cited by Ibn ‘Ubayd and in his own 
comments. For example, Muhammad ibn Rashid, whose stature 
in Najd was such that even Saudi historians are generous in their 
praise of him, is said to have advised his successor ‘to press on 
with his attacks against the Bedouins (al-a‘rab) and to subdue them 
with force, for oppression and injustice is the custom of the 
Bedouin (al-badawt), while the sedentary people (al-hadar7) are not 
in the habit of doing wrong.’ Sometimes one gets the impression 
that history is but the perpetual war waged by the triumphant 
believers against the wicked Bedouins, the a‘rab, and the tribes 
(al-gaba’il) © He is also scornful of the fickleness and lack of stead- 


61 Tadhkirah, i, 200. 

62 Tbid., 167. 

63 Tbid., 202. 

64 Tbid., 310. The vocabulary used in connection with the Bedouins is invariably 
negative or remarkable for its negative connotations, e.g. the author’s description 
of the Al Murrah as ‘the fiercest tribe in respect of savageness and its Bedouin 
ways (ashadd al-gaba’il tawahhushan wa-badawatan)’: here the well-known survival 
skills of the Murrah in the wastes of the Empty Quarter, which may be read into 
the word tawahhush in its sense of (life in) a desolate, deserted state, become 
connected with its other meaning of ‘barbarity, brutality,’ and this meaning is 
then linked to Bedouin life (badawah) and Bedouin tribal organization (al-qaba’il) 
in general, Tadhkirah, iv, 66. Tadhkirah abounds with verses hostile to the Bedouins 
composed by members of the ‘ulama’-class in praise of the imam Faysal and his 
successors, e.g. “Tell the Bedouins [...], Return to Islam and desist from your 
evil ways // Or else neither the plains nor the rugged country will provide you 
with a refuge (fa-qul li-l-bawadi...fa-“udi ila *l-islami wa-ijtanibi ar-rida // wa-illa 
fa-la ywwikumu s-sahlu wa-l-wa‘ri)’; ‘Do not attribute glory to the Bedouins; // 
Rather they are like idols that deserve to be destroyed and broken (wa-la tabni 
li-l-a‘rabi majdan fa-innahum // ka-ma qila asnamun la-ha al-hadmu wa-l-kasru),’ in 
a poem by sheikh Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Mushrif in al-Ahsa’ celebrating ‘Abdallah 
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fastness of the Bedouins in war, which ‘Abd al-‘Aziz remedied by 
arraigning his troops of sedentary men behind the ranks of the 
Bedouins so as to prevent the latter from turning their backs on 
the enemy if they sensed that the tide of battle was running against 
them. 

The shift in tone of Saudi historiography from Ibn Bishr to Ibn 
‘Ubayd is not fortuitous. There is a logical connection between 
the increasingly negative view of the Bedouins held by Ibn Bishr’s 
successors and the Saudi policy aimed at the forced setthement of 
the Bedouin tribes. Because this policy is spelled out concisely and 
with admirable frankness by Ibn “‘Ubayd in his chapter ‘On 
Bedouins and Settlements’ it will be translated here: 

‘The settlements (al-hujar)®° are the dwellings where the 
Bedouins were ordered to go and live in by the imam ‘Abd al-'Aziz 
ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn Faysal. Three things made him do so: the 
Bedouins’ need for religious instruction; the usefulness of employ- 
ing them in agriculture; the wish to exercize control over them. 
For the purpose of the major reform on which he embarked Ibn 


ibn Faysal’s victory over al-‘Ijman, ibid., i, 115-116; ‘If Bedouins anywhere start 
causing mischief, // He attacks them with his armies and brings relief (¢dha afsada 
al-a‘rabu fi ayyi mawtinin // agara ‘alayhim bi-l-juyushi wa-anjada),’ ‘Thus the Bedouins 
desisted from their wicked practices, // Complied with the commandments of 
religion, and those of them who rebelled were forced into submission (wa-ka/ffat 
biha al-a‘rabu ‘an swi fi‘lihim // wa-dana bi-ha wa-ingada man gad tamarrada),’ in 
an ode by the same poet composed in honour of the zmam Faysal, ibid., 138; 
‘Unsheathe against the Bedouins a ruthless sword, // And make war on them 
until they desist from violence; // And punish them if they plunder and wreak 
havoc, // By laying sharp blades on them and making them a harsh example 
(fa-sulla ‘ala al-bawadi sayfa ‘azmin // wa-gqatilhum ‘ala man‘i l-‘ugali; wa-addibhum 
idha intahabi wa-‘athi // bi-haddi ’l-murhafati wa-bi-n-nakali) ,’ also in praise of Faysal 
ibn Turki, ibid., 147; ‘The Bedouins were forced to embrace Islam and no longer 
// Submitted their cases to impious despots for a legal decision (wa-aslamati l-a‘rabu 
kurhan wa-janabi // hudiran ladda at-tagiti ‘ind at-tahakumi),’ in an elegy lamenting 
the death of Faysal, ibid., 161; ‘He made his enemies and the Bedouins taste / 
/ The cups of death, with poisons of black snakes (adhaqa al-a‘adi wa-l-bawadi 
jami‘aha // kw’isa hutifin min simami al-asawidi)’ in a poem composed by sheikh 
Sulayman ibn Sihman Hassan as-Sinnah in praise of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Abd 
ar-Rahman, ibid., ii, 65. 

5 Ibid., ii, 76, 81. Another example is the advice of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to Jabir 
ibn Sabah, the ruler of Kuwait, not to rely on his Bedouin troops, ibid., 1, 96-97. 

66 The settlements are called hyrah, pl. hujar, because the inhabitants sought 
to emulate the example of the Prophet, who emigrated from Mecca to Medina 
(the historical hijrah), and like Muhammad preferred to leave the pagan society 
of their native environment in favour of a land where they had the freedom to 
live a life of Islamic purity. 
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Su‘ud [i.e. “Abd al-‘Aziz] sent religious instructors (al-mutawi‘ah) 
to the Bedouins in order to teach them the principles of unitari- 
anism (at-tawhid) and the obligations religion imposes on them.®” 
He assigned to each tribe or tribal section a certain well and told 
them to settle there and build permanent dwellings. Though he 
provided financial support for the construction of these villages, 
the change was hard on the Bedouins. As everyone knows, the 
Bedouins are accustomed to making their living from their cam- 
els. Therefore, as long as these camels remain with them, when- 
ever they feel dissatisfied the presence of this animal will tempt 
them into trying to sustain themselves by means legal or illegal, 
through raiding or otherwise. For that reason he forced the 
Bedouins to sell off their camels and to live like sedentary people. 

The Bedouins are truly amazing. In their perpetual movement, 
neither resting nor giving rest, they are like the mirage that pro- 
vides a false promise of security in the desert. As God said in the 
Qur’an, “The Bedouins are particularly stubborn in their unbe- 
lief and hypocrisy and more apt not to know the divine ordinances 
sent down by God to His messenger.’®’ From times of old the 
Bedouins have always been unruly subjects and fierce robbers 
(guzat “usat ‘utat) whose religious faculties are being fed with 
superstitions and whose desires are almost exclusively focussed on 
their immediate material needs such as obtaining food. Thus their 
capacity for loyalty and being good subjects, honest endeavour and 
dedication to waging war for the cause of Islam (jzhad) is limited. 
They are warlike and vigorous, but also full of deceit and treach- 
ery, and though they are easily roused to fanaticism in their reli- 
gion, they are just as quick to forsake their religion and become 
apostates. They followed the call of the false prophet Musaylimah, 
and after that Ibn Tahir, the Karmathian; and later they built 


67 According to az-Zamil, the religious instructors (al-mutawi‘ah) were sent 
to all lands and tribes that had been subjected to Saudi rule ‘in order to instill 
into them the superior virtues of Islam and to teach them what they should know 
about their religion [...] starting with reading and writing so that they master 
the art of reading the Qur'an correctly and can study the Prophet’s walk of life 
(as-sunnah an-nabawiyyah). For this purpose the people assemble around the 
mutawiah in the mosques, which outside the hours of the prescribed prayers 
took on the aspect of large universities where young and old receive instruction,’ 
Asdaq al-bunid, 382. 

68 Qur’an 9:98. 
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domed shrines over the graves [of saintly men] and tied rags to 
the branches of trees. 

That was the state they were in when sheikh Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab began to explain to them that their prayers and 
worship should be addressed to God alone and to teach them the 
basic theological principles, assisted by the sword of Ibn Su‘ad. 
In spite of these efforts, however, they continued to be Bedouins 
who carry nothing in their pockets or hearts. Rather, they have 
neither pockets nor hearts; today they are your road companion 
and tomorrow your enemy. All they care about is what rouses their 
greed. Religion means no more to them than a coat that they wear 
for some time, then they wash it once or twice, then they wear it 
turned inside out, and finally they toss it away as they would spit 
out pits from fruits. They argue, how should we perform our 
ablutions when we need the water for drinking, how should we 
fast when we always live as if fasting during Ramadan, and so on. 

Similarly they used not to make any distinction between one 
ruler and the other. Ibn Su‘ad or Ibn Rashid or Ibn Sabah, they 
were all the same to them. They allied themselves with whomever 
had become preponderant, one day as a sword in his hand, and 
the next as a dagger in his back, ready to wage holy war [1.e. to 
engage in battle on the side of Ibn Su‘td and his “Muslims” ] if 
lured by the prospect of booty as long as they felt secure, and 
scurrying away at the first sign of danger. For that reason Ibn Su‘ud 
ordered them to go into battle as the first line and backed them 
up with troops composed of sedentary men. As long as they were 
provided with a spine they fought valiantly enough; otherwise they 
would take to their heels, a characteristic that has become pro- 
verbial among the Arabs: the Bedouin is like a kingfisher, if he 
sees some gain he plunges and if he senses danger he desists and 
flies off.°° But if he is on his own the Bedouin will defend himself 
and his camels until death even when facing an entire tribe, praise 
the Lord, his Creator. 

About the Bedouins who became known as the ikhwan, ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz ibn “Abd ar-Rahman said, “In peacetime they used to come 
to us and then we provided them with all they needed in the way 


69 al-badw innahum ka-l-qirilla in ra’a khayran tadalla wa-in ra’a sharran ta‘alla 
(or tawalla); and Tadhkirah, ii, 81. This saying is also adduced by ar-Rayhani, Muluk 
al-“Arab, 601, and Ta’rikh Najd, 260, as an apposite statement of the Bedouin 
character. 
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of clothing, food, and money. But in war they would not ask for 
anything and each of them would just gird himself with ammuni- 
tion, take his rifle, and mount his camel to join the other troops, 
carrying no more than a little money and dates.” They used to 
say that the little they had would be considered a lot by others. 
We would march for three days without taking any food, except 
for the occasional date to moisten one’s mouth.” 

In the past the sedentary folks were more steadfast and showed 
greater bravery than the Bedouins, but now the Bedouins who 
settled down permanently in the villages (al-badtyah al-mutahaddirun 
ahl al-hujar) are more tenacious fighters than the sedentary war- 
riors and are more eager to become martyrs. “Abd al-‘Aziz, may 
God reward him, conceived the plan to build these villages for 
them. Considering that the homeland of the Bedouins living in 
the desert is the cradle of polytheism, the emigration away from 
it really is an emigration towards God and the doctrine that pro- 
claims His Oneness. Therefore he moved them from their tents 
(lit. houses made of hair) to houses built of adobe and stone.’”! 

The first harah, al-Artawiyyah, was founded in 1912 and it be- 
came the stronghold of the chief of Mtér, Faysal ad-Duwish, who 
had once been ‘Abd al-'Aziz’s enemy but was converted to the cause 
of the ikhwan.’* Within a few years tens of other new villages were 
built.’* As a military force the ikhwan certainly answered to the 
purposes of ‘Abd al-'Aziz, but their violent zeal also created se- 
vere social tensions and with increasing frequency became a source 
of embarrassment to him in the conduct of the state’s affairs. From 
its inception the policy of settling the Bedouins by force and their 
indoctrination with an aggressive version of the faith contained 


7° In general, all those who were issued a rifle from the government depots 
were called ‘fighters in the holy war’ (ahl al-jihad). These rifles carried the brand 
of the King, Asdaq al-bunid, 465. 

l Tadhkirah, ii, 220-221. Similarly, ar-Rayhani, Ta’rikh Najd, 258-266. 

72 Habib, /bn Sa’ud’s warriors of Islam, 48, states that prior to 1912 there was 
no settled site at al-Artawiyyah. Wahbah, however, dates the foundation of the 
hijrah of al-Artawiyyah to 1911, Jazirat al-‘Arab, 273. 

73 Habib counted 222 of these villages, [bn Sa’ud’s Warriors of Islam, 58. 
According to Hafiz Wahbah, the word al-akh, ‘brother,’ was derived from its early 
Islamic usage to denote members of the tribes allied with the Prophet, al-ansar, 
in al-Madinah, as expressed in Q 3:103, ‘And seek defence in the bond of Allah 
as one body, and do not separate; remember the goodness of Allah to you when 
you were enemies; He knit you together and by His goodness you became 
brethren,’ Jazirat al-‘Arab, 273. 
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the seeds of the trouble that gradually degenerated into the open 
rebellion of three of their tribal chiefs. Recognising the danger 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz took steps to rein in the excesses of the ikhwan by 
mobilizing the religious establishment, tribal leaders, and notables 
in support of a more moderate course. In order to arrive at agreed 
rules of behaviour to put an end to the intimidation of Bedouins 
and sedentary people who continued their traditional ways and 
did not join the zkhwan, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz in 1919 called a conference 
of the Najdi ‘ulama’. In his discussion of this conference Ibn “‘“Ubayd 
again stresses the essentially Bedouin nature of the problems that 
had arisen. 

‘Knowledge is profitable to man only to the extent that it keeps 
him from getting entangled in the problems of ignorance. There- 
fore the behaviour of the Bedouins [i.e. the zkhwan] became in- 
creasingly tyrannical and arrogant. In the end there was no 
escaping the hue and cry they raised and violence began to be 
used against the Bedouins who had not settled down. They were 
accused of being heretics and in consequence one felt free to 
plunder and kill them. The Bedouins who had settled in these new 
villages confronted those who had not yet emigrated to a hirah, 
saying, “You are a polytheist and the polytheists are fair game and 
whatever they possess is licit booty. You wear a black rope around 
your headscarf and belong to the unbelievers, whereas we wrap a 
white sash in turban-like fashion around it; we take pride in our 
submission to God, while you make your devotions to Satan.” This 
development caused the imam ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to convene a confer- 
ence in this year which was attended by the senior “ulama’ and 
the tribal chiefs and notables to discuss ways of dealing with this 
matter. The outcome was that the ‘ulama’ decided to issue this 
statement with the intention of moderating the Bedouins who wore 
a white sash around their headscarves and took this as a license 
to assail other Bedouins through physical violence or by heaping 
abuse on them.’”4 

Similar opinions are expressed in other works from this period. 
Hafiz Wahbah concludes his account of the rebellion of the zkhwan 
with the observation that it definitely dealt a blow to the project 
of “Abd al-‘Aziz to settle all Bedouin tribes in agricultural com- 


74 Tadhkirah, ii, 259. 
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munities. ’° ‘Nevertheless the process of preaching to the Bedouins, 
guiding them to the fundamentals of religion, and educating them 
in the right kind of moral attitude continues unabated. In this 
manner King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz endeavours to root out the evil ways 
of the Bedouins (shurur al-badtyah) through force as well as through 
instruction (b7-s-sayf wa-l-“ilm).’”® 

Wahbah, like others whose perspective on Arabian affairs was 
coloured by their admiration for the personality and policies of 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, agrees with Ibn “Ubayd in his negative assessment 
of the Bedouins as a social force. From his personal experience 
with the Bedouins, Wahbah writes, he knows that they were com- 
pletely changed by their “conversion”: 

‘Before this their sole aspiration in life was robbing, pilfering, 
and waylaying travellers. This is what they prided themselves on 
and woe to a defenceless person in Bedouin country. As they used 
to say, “The herds and whatever we possess really belong to God. 
One day it is our turn, the next day yours.’” We wake up poor and 
we go to sleep at night as rich men, and the day after it is the 
reverse.” The caravans carrying the goods of traders were at their 
mercy and were not allowed to pass through their territory with- 
out paying protection money or unaccompanied by someone 
belonging to their tribe. The Bedouin is averse to taking any risks: 
rather than exposing himself to danger he foregoes the possibil- 
ity of loot and he will not attack if he sees that his adversary is 
well armed.’® The Bedouins have hardly any feelings of sincerity 
and loyalty. Dissimulation and hypocrisy are part of their nature.” 
Nothing has any effect on them except the language of force, 
tempered with a measure of justice. Therefore the rulers did not 
set great store by their numbers or strength, knowing only too well 
that often they are a curse onto their ally: if the scales of fortune 
turn against him they are the first to despoil him, arguing that as 
their friend is going to be stripped of his possessions in any case 
they are more entitled to it than the enemy. 

Today's zkhhwan, on the other hand, guarantee the safety of the 


7 Wahbah, Jazirat al-‘Arab, 289. The expression used is tahdir al-badiyah ‘the 
sedentarization of the Bedouin.’ 

© Tbid., 289. 

7 Cf. the speech of al-Midla in Vol. II, 159, which echoes these remarks. 

8 Cf. p. 49. 

9 Cf. Ibn “Ubayd’s citation of Qur’an 9:98. 
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roads and the inviolability of the traveller, the protected 
neighbour, and the Muslim, for the life and possessions of a 
Muslim may not be touched. The zkhwan are not afraid of death. 
On the contrary, they rush to meet it in the hope of gaining the 
status of martyr and admission to the presence of God. Upon the 
birth of a son the mother exclaims, “May God reunite us in Para- 
dise!” Their battle-cry became, “The breezes of Paradise are blow- 
ing, onward if you yearn for it!,”®° while at the moment of attack 
they shouted, “You we worship and on You we call for assistance!” 
I have personally witnessed some of their actions and can testify 
that they literally hurled themselves towards death. In line after 
line they marched straight at the enemy with no other thought 
than defeating and killing him. In general the zkhwan are merci- 
less and no-one escapes from them alive. Wherever they go they 
are the angels of death.’®! 

In explaining the former condition of the Bedouins Wahbah 
seems to lean toward the theory of Ibn Khaldin: 

‘Thirty years ago the Bedouins were constantly raiding and war- 
ring. Tribes took every opportunity to attack neighbouring tribes 
and to loot them. At the same time the proliferation of rulers and 
their incessant feuding and hostility towards one another encour- 
aged the Bedouins to be even more daring in their trespassing. 
This explains the clannishness in the Arab lands, for the strength 
of a man depended on his sons and the sons of his close and more 
distant kinsmen. If the cohesion of the group was weak a tribe 
could reinforce itself by entering into a federation with another 


80 ‘habbat habib al-jannah wén ant ya-bagiha.. Mohammed Almana, Arabia 
Unified, 102, 119, writes that ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Firm of Harb had composed a 
new war slogan, ‘Armed with my belief in the one, true God, I am the comrade 
of those who respond to His call. Woe to the enemies of the Sharia’h; let them 
beware of our wrath (sibiy at-tawhid, ana xu min ta‘ allah ya-wél ‘aduww ash-shari‘ah 
minna).’ In the battle of Jarab against Ibn Rashid in 1915 the tkhwan raised the 
cry ‘hal at-tawhid hal al-‘Awja’ ‘Believers in the Oneness of God, people of al-"Awja 
[the area of Riyadh],’ Tadhkirah, ii, 183. Ar-Rayhani mentions ‘xayyal at-tawhid 
xu min ta‘ allah (Riders who proclaim God’s oneness, I am the comrade of those 
who respond to His call),’ Ta’rikh Najd, 273, and ‘ana xayyal at-tawhid xu min ta‘ 
allah, bayyin rasik ya-‘aduww allah (Show yourself to us, enemy of God!),’ Muluk 
al-‘arab, 566, and again ‘habbat habib al-jannah wén ant ya-bagiha,’ Muluk, 627. 
These slogans are an adaptation of the traditional battle-cry (nakhwah) to the 
new environment of Islamic puritanism. 

81 Jazirat al-‘Arab, 275. 
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tribe to their mutual advantage and as a means of seeking pro- 
tection against other powerful tribes. 

It was customary for tribes to consider the pastures on which 
they usually grazed their herds and the wells from which they 
watered them as their property. Other tribes would be allowed 
access to it only with the owners’ permission and agreement. Often 
a tribe that felt strong enough would attack another tribe with- 
out any warning and seize its pastures and wells. However, not all 
Arab tribes are evil in the same measure or highwaymen. Some 
tribes even became famous on account of their generosity, pleas- 
ant manners, and magnanimity, just as others became notorious 
for their violence and their shedding of blood for no other rea- 
son than greed. 

The religion of Islam put an end to many of the practices asso- 
ciated with clannishness and replaced these with the bonds of Is- 
lamic brotherhood (Q 58:23, “People who believe in God and the 
Last Day are not in friendly relations with any who obstruct God 
and His Messenger, even though they be their fathers, their sons, 
their brethren or their clan.”). Nevertheless clannishness and its 
attendant evils returned to the land of the Arabs. The credit for 
today’s stability and security, and for having deterred any wrong- 
doers, is due to King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, his vigilance, and his estab- 
lishment of the rule of Islamic law and the quick execution of its 
sentences.’8% 

The work of others who had firsthand knowledge of the state 
of Najdi affairs in this period reflects a similar tendency to put 
the sedentarization of the Bedouins at the heart of the Saudi Is- 
lamic project. Amin ar-Rayhani, a Lebanese author who toured 
the Arabian peninsula in 1922, called “Abd al-‘Aziz a second ca- 
liph “Umar, whose mission it was to strengthen the cause of reli- 
gion and to settle the Bedouin (tahdir al-badw) as a first step 
towards ‘civilizing them (tamdinuhum).’ The “emigration” of the 
Bedouin was really a journey from polytheism to a firm belief in 
the Oneness of God and from the desert (al-badiyah) to the civi- 
lization of sedentary life (al-hadarah) 8° Therefore ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
in the context of his troubles with the perennially refractory “‘Ijman 


82 Wahbah, 9. 
83 Ta’rikh Najd, 8-9. 
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tribe, is given by ar-Rayhani the honorific ‘enemy of the Bedouins 
and friend of the Arabs.’*4 

Fu’ad Hamzah, another Lebanese who acted as Secretary to the 
Foreign Minister, the later King Faysal ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, divides 
the inhabitants of the Arabian interior into three categories. The 
sedentary populations, al-hadirah, who are the mainstay of its 
economy, since ‘a stable existence of being rooted in one place 
is a basic condition of civilization (asas al-‘umran) and progress.’ 
The Bedouins, whose primitive life in the desert has hardly 
changed since the dawn of history and whose social organization 
is marked by the supreme importance of the tribe and clannish- 
ness (‘asabiyyah). Third, the inhabitants of the hujar, the commu- 
nities of recently settled Bedouins who emigrated from a life of 
‘ignorance (jahilzyyah) ,’ governed by tribal law and customs, in the 
desert to a sedentary existence in accordance with the teachings 
of Islam. 

After this categorization it comes as no surprise that Hamzah 
subscribes to the view that the Bedouin mode of life is an obstacle 
that must be removed as soon as possible. In Hamzah’s analysis 
the root of the ‘intractable ill of the Bedouin condition’ (da’ 
al-badawah al-musta‘si) is not religious non-observance but their 
ceaseless wandering. ‘Carried along by unpredictable preferences 
and interests, they cannot be relied upon to establish a stable and 
permanent dominion.’®° It was the genius of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz that 
saved them from their miserable state of poverty, tribal conten- 
tiousness, and ignorance by ‘curing them first of all with religion 
and secondly by settling them permanently.’®’ 

After the conquest of al-Hijaz and its holy cities, the suppres- 
sion of the revolt of the zkhwan, and the discovery of oil which 


84 “aduw al-badiyah wa-sadiq al-‘arab, ibid., 224. 

85 Qalb Jazirat al-‘Arab, 91-93. In a similar vein az-Zamil, Asdaq al-bunud, 249, 
observes that ‘those barefooted Bedouins who do not look beyond their 
immediate physical desires, to obtain food and drink, became serious [...] and 
interested in religious affairs which have an important bearing upon social 
matters, civilization (al-‘umran), and politics,’ and Hamzah, Qalb Jazirat al-‘Arab, 
373-374. 

86 Ibid., 373. According to Hamzah, the Bedouins have no watan, no fixed 
abode or territory that they call home. This, of course, merely betrays Hamzah’s 
ignorance as to the true situation of the Bedouin tribes, cf. ad-Dindan’s use of 
the term witan for his tribal territory, Vol. I, 150, 172. 

87 Ibid., 374. 
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provided ‘Abd al-‘Aziz with a stable source of income, the new King- 
dom of Saudi Arabia slowly emerged as a member of the interna- 
tional community of states. This did not change, however, the 
inward-looking mental attitude and strong sense of uniqueness of 
the politically dominant Najdi interior, born from its physical iso- 
lation and its history of two centuries of Wahhabi fundamental- 
ism. Again, Saudi writers adapted the theoretical underpinnings 
of the state’s sense of identity to the new circumstances. The 
country’s isolation and uniqueness, for instance, became more 
apparent in an international context of which a nineteenth cen- 
tury chronicler such as Ibn Bishr had not been aware or perhaps 
only in the sense of something dimly perceived. 

Originally “Abd al-‘Aziz’s conquests followed the pattern set by 
his namesake and other Saudi imams a century or so earlier. But 
he soon discovered that the world outside the Arabian deserts was 
no longer the same and that the rules of the game had changed. 
‘Abd al-'Aziz astutely recognized the new facts and dealt with them 
in a way that secured his far-flung territories and its borders, as 
well as Saudi Arabia’s international position, including its custo- 
dianship over the Holy Places and its attending obligations towards 
Muslim pilgrims from all over the world. He achieved this formi- 
dable task, without estranging the state’s Najdi religious and tribal 
core from his rule, by steering a carefully calibrated course that 
showed sincere respect and understanding for the fierce tradition- 
alism of his Najdi subjects. At the same time he did everything 
possible to reconcile his subjects’ conservatism with adjustments 
to modernity that were dictated by the interest of the state, if 
possible through diplomacy and persuasion but if need be through 
coercive means. In doing so he was supported by the concept of 
public interest (maslahah), which had been given a prominent 
place in the thinking of the Hanbali school followed by Muham- 
mad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab and his followers.*® 


88 Cf. EI’, the article ‘Maslaha.’ The approach of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz in reconciling 
religion with the demands of expediency is illustrated by his answer to 
ar-Rayhani’s question whether it was a religious or a political duty to make war 
on the polytheists. ‘He replied, “Statecraft and religion are two different things. 
We, the people of Najd, do not wish for anything that is not permitted by religion. 
If something is permitted from the point of view of religion, the policies employed 
to achieve that objective are so too. If the objective cannot be attained through 
political means, then war, and in war all means are fair,”’ Muluk al-‘Arab, 584-585. 
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Henceforth historical writing in Saudi Arabia extols the 
country’s isolation and its distinctive brand of Islam. The vast 
Arabian deserts are seen as the shield behind which some of the 
original Arab and Islamic purity has been kept intact.®* Behind 
these protective walls of sand and emptiness ‘the religion of the 
Resurrection was secure from the interaction of human intercourse 
that for the most part is based on the preferences, personal am- 
bition, and egoism of the individual. [...] There the building of 
modern civilization went hand in hand with the maintenance of 
the Arab heritage that will remain.’” Were it not for the revela- 
tion of Islam, the Arabian peninsula would have remained a deso- 
late, insignificant corner of the earth.%! By the grace of God, 
however, the original homeland of the Arabs was destined to 
become ‘the most fertile of His lands in providing eternal leader- 
ship’ to the rest of the world.%* ‘The Arabian peninsula became 
famous for the salutary waves that every once in a while sprung 
up in it and rolled to the east and the west, giving spiritual guid- 
ance to mankind and reminding it of the eternal role played by 
the Arab nation in world history—a nation whose mission it is to 
turn back to its previous glory and build its future on its past, as 
expressed in the Prophetic tradition, “The end of this nation will 
be right only in the way that it was right at its beginning”’ (i.e. 
for the Muslims to be successful they must model their individual 
and collective lives on the early Islamic community and be guided 
by the Qur’an and the example set by the Prophet and his fol- 
lowers) .?° 

Thus the uniqueness of the Saudi state and its role as an agent 
of the divine Will in revitalizing the original message of Islam is 
emphasized in modern Saudi historiography in a manner that is 
foremost a response to the challenges of the new international 
environment into which this state emerged. It mirrors the latest 
stage in the process of reflection on the foundations of the state 
in light of historical continuity and changing circumstances. Since 
the expression of dissenting views is not tolerated in Saudi Arabia, 
the outcome of any reappraisal published in the country can only 


89 Az-Zamil, Asdaq al-bunid, 12, ‘The desert is the fortress of original thought.’ 
90 Ibid., 402. 
9! Tbid., 18. 
92 Ibid., 16. 
93 Tbid., 80. 
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be that the validity of these foundations is undiminished. Yet the 
very process itself implies a degree of anxiety in this respect, 
though this is more likely to take the form of a certain amount 
of bluster and righteousness, which remains impervious to reason- 
able argument. 


of KK 


Saudi historiography by its very nature is based on the premise 
that Saudi religious and political leadership has been destined to 
play a unique and privileged part in the unfolding of events ac- 
cording to the divine order of things, for the absoluteness of this 
claim leaves the historian no alternative except its rejection, which 
would put him outside the pale. Stull, there are remarkable dif- 
ferences between the earlier and the later Saudi historiographers. 
In particular, a review of the sources examined in the foregoing 
would show a marked increase in ideological stridency coincid- 
ing with ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s reconquest of what he regarded as the Saudi 
patrimony. It would not be far-fetched to suppose the existence 
of a relation between the heightened ideological content of this 
writing and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s radical policy of settling the Bedouins 
and creating the movement of the zkhwan. 

There is no evidence in the work of early Saudi historiographers 
such as Ibn Bishr or Ibn ‘Isa that the rulers of the first and sec- 
ond Saudi state ever contemplated introducing similar policies. 
The fact that Bedouin tribes exploited their mobility, fighting 
assets, and what room for political manoeuvre they had in order 
to extract material support and other gains from the competing 
centres of power, or in order to demand protection money from 
travellers and others, was seen by the chroniclers as deplorable, 
but also as inevitable in periods when Islamic rule dispensed from 
Riyadh was on the wane. 

Dissatisfaction among the Najdi “ulama@ and the sedentary popu- 
lation with the measure of chronic instability inherent in this 
configuration of power may have become especially acute as a 
result of the anarchy that swept the country after the death of the 
imam Faysal ibn Turki. The war of succession between his sons, 
which plunged all of Najd, Bedouins and townsmen, into civil strife 
and general turmoil, the severe famine and deadly diseases that 
drove entire towns into exile, and the final collapse of the Saudi 
state, must have had a deeply unsettling effect on the ‘ulama’ and 
other townspeople who hankered after an Islamic order. As they 
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were more vulnerable to the devastations wrought by political chaos 
than the Bedouins, who could simply pack their few possessions 
and move on, they may have been particularly galled at what they 
saw as the increasing arrogance of the uncouth and uneducated 
Bedouins at their expense. To the pious this reversal of the natu- 
ral order matched what seemed to them a disaster of apocalyptic 
proportions.”4 

These shared memories between “Abd al-‘Aziz, the ‘ulama’, and 
other townspeople may have contributed to the notion that the 
only way to prevent a similar catastrophe in the future was to 
extend Islam to the Bedouin tribes in the desert, i.e. to bring the 
Bedouin tribes in the desert under the yoke of the State with its 
centre in Riyadh.” The success of this project in turn was predi- 
cated on settling the Bedouins in villages to prevent them from 
escaping the discipline and Islamic education that were being 
imposed on them. In addition to the material incentives provided, 
plain coercion, and skilful diplomacy aimed at tribal rivalries and 
fears of losing influence if one stayed behind, a ferocious ideo- 
logical campaign was launched to brand Bedouins who refused 


°4 E.g. the apocalyptic picture of a total collapse of public order, morality, 
and religion painted by Ibn “Ubayd, with particular emphasis on the fact that 
the men of religion (ahl al-haqq) were no longer held in respect and the 
injunctions of Islamic law were disregarded, Tadhkirah, i, 198 (cf. the chroniclers’ 
description of the situation in Najd following the destruction of ad-Dir‘iyyah by 
Ibrahim Pasha, pp. 37-38). As a result of this fitnah ‘the walls of Islam came 
crashing down and the Bedouin riff-raff gained the upper hand,’ ibid., 202. 
Naturally the Bedouins tried to exploit their mobility and the control of territory 
between competing rulers. The chroniclers, however, preferred to see events not 
in the light of political calculation but through the prism of faith alone. In the 
case of the triumphant state the issue did not present itself, or at least not in a 
significant degree, but it was felt acutely whenever the state was on the defensive 
and beset by problems. Whenever the latter situation arose the Bedouins who 
trimmed their sails to the changing winds were accused by the chroniclers of 
treachery. It is viewed as the great achievement of “Abd al-‘Aziz that he put an 
end to this state of affairs, as expressed for instance in a poem by Bkhétan’s 
grandfather Mitrik, ‘Then Najd became obedient and quiet, // After it had been 
used to playing a double game’ (tumm istita‘at Najd sarat hadiyyah // min ‘ugb 
ma hi kan tal‘ab bi-hablén). 

% Cf. Asdaq al-bunid, 471. Philby, The Heart of Arabia, i, 298-299, calls the 
ikhwan ‘a recent creation of Ibn Sa‘ud himself” [...] a ‘movement, which is noth- 
ing but a Wahhabi revival in an intensified form, is the result not of accident 
but of a well-considered design, [...] of rebuilding on the wreckage of past 
prosperity a better and more permanent structure than the old one,’ 1.e. one 
that did not depend ‘on the shifting sands of the deserts, on a heterogeneous 
association of Badawin elements.’ 
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to give up their wandering habits as infidels.” 

In this cauldron the Bedouin element was forcibly fused with 
the sedentary civilization. This time the rupture with the past was 
meant to be irrevocable and to leave no room for a new riddah, a 
secession from the bond of Islam.%” To foreclose any possibility 
of the Bedouins relapsing into their former condition, the pro- 
cess of re-education was accompanied by a complete transforma- 
tion of the social and economic foundations of their existence. It 
was assumed that the ideal of controlling the Bedouins and turn- 
ing them into assets of value to the Saudi state could be fulfilled 
only by uprooting them from a way of life based on high mobility 
and periodic migrations, and changing it to one of being tied to 
a fixed position. Once settled, the converted Bedouins were to be 
tkhwan, brothers in Islam, that is, ‘the religious nationalist army 
of Ibn Saud, the army of those who profess God’s Oneness (jaysh 
ibn Su‘ud ad-dini al-gawmi, jaysh at-tawhid).’?® 

At the outset of his career the aims of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz may not have 
been very different from those of his forefathers whose domin- 
ions he sought to recover, but the means that he chose were revo- 
lutionary and were destined to acquire their own momentum. 
According to az-Zamil, “Abd al-‘Aziz was well aware of the far-reach- 
ing consequences of this policy. “The endeavours of “Abd al-*Aziz 
in spreading religious education among the Bedouins were dif- 
ferent from those of his forefathers. The latter concentrated their 


86 An essential part of the campaign was the currency given to various negative 
concepts borrowed from Islamic sources and linked to the Bedouins. Qur’anic 
verses pronouncing on the a‘rab, the tribes wandering in the desert at the time 
of the Prophet, were cited as incontrovertible proof of the hypocrisy, unreliability, 
and fickleness of the contemporary Bedouins. Their conditions were compared 
to the jahiliyyah, the time before the revelation of the Qur’an when people 
worshipped a multitude of gods, prayed to idols, and were lost in the darkness 
of ignorance (the same comparison was made with respect to the preaching of 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, see p. 25). The Bedouins who answered the 
call and cut themselves loose from the jahiliyyah became subordinated to the 
bond of Islamic brotherhood and in the place of loyalty to clan and tribe came 
complete obedience to the orders of the imam. 

%” Since the Wahhabi state claimed to be guided by the example set by the 
Prophet, and to have modelled itself faithfully after the original community of 
believers led by the orthodox caliphs, the behaviour of Bedouins who shifted 
their allegiances was compared to the nddah, the apostasy of the tribes that no 
longer considered themselves subject to the bonds of Islam after the Prophet’s 
death. 

%8 Ta’rikh Najd, 258. 
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efforts on the instruction of the people living in villages and towns 
and did not concern themselves with the education and settlement 
of the Bedouins. But “Abd al-‘Aziz said, “The Bedouin tribes are 
the spine of the state, which must rely on them for support. There- 
fore one has no choice but to tie them firmly to the land in a fixed 
position and to strengthen the bonds with them. There is no al- 
ternative but to force those Bedouins to accept religious instruc- 
tion. This definitely will produce a fundamental change in the 
habits of the Bedouins.”’” 

As an inevitable consequence of this radical transformation, ex- 
isting tensions within and between Bedouin tribes were exacer- 
bated and the fabric of Bedouin society was torn apart in a way 
that must have inflicted great suffering on many. But this in it- 
self was seen as a measure of its success: ‘In that movement the 
spirit of religious nationalism showed itself for the first time, for 
aman might be seen fighting against his own kinsmen and broth- 
ers if he detected in them a tendency to deviate from the path of 
religion and disobedience of the ruler in charge of the believers’ 
affairs. God must be praised for His benevolence and goodness 
towards us.’!°° 

However, the tribal spirit did not allow itself to be laid to rest 
so easily. For one thing, the hujar were established by individual 
tribes and groups of kinsmen. Shifts in the relations among tribes- 
men and tribal sections undoubtedly occurred, but by and large 
the tribal lineage system and the existing hierarchy remained 
intact. If the objective had been to dissolve the tribal solidarity 
and substitute for it an exclusive loyalty towards the Islamic state, 
this remained a long-term goal. It was realized that the Bedouin 
tribes were unlikely to become overnight like the Bini Timim, the 
descendants of the ancient tribe of Tamim who had become en- 
tirely sedentarized so long ago that even their tribal lineage sys- 
tem had broken down and who now subsisted in the form of 
disparate families spread over many settled communities of Najd 
and Jabal Shammar.!®! As the tribal ‘asabiyyah, the unruly clan 


a Asdaq al-bunid, 130. 

100 Tbid., 365. 

101 Hamzah, 132. For this reason they were considered most suitable for the 
purpose of being conductors of caravans, ‘Gél, a society to which ‘men of Sedeir 
and the Wadi Dawasir are not admitted; nor are members from any of the big 
tribes, such as the Harb and Ateibah, who are engaged in interminable blood 
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spirit, had died among the Bini Timim and many of their num- 
bers engaged in agriculture and trade, or were members of the 
class of ‘ulama’, as judges or religious teachers, they represented 
the ideal citizenship of the Saudi Islamic state. But the Bedouin 
tribes who “emigrated” to the new villages took their tribal spirit 
and most of their tribal hierarchy with them. It was no coincidence 
that the gravest threat faced by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz came from three 
leaders of the zkhhwan whose lineages had been vested with para- 
mount tribal authority as far back as people could remember. 
Moreover, these leaders—Faysal ad-Duwish of Mtér, Ibn Bijad of 
‘Tébah, and Ibn Hithlén of the ‘Ijman—had vivid memories of 
the times when their forefathers had considered themselves allies 
or enemies of the Saudi state, but certainly not subjects. Though 
they were treated by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz with honours and marks of 
respect commensurate with their prestige and the awe in which 
they were held by Bedouin tribes in the entire Arabian peninsula, 
they could not help feeling that the rules of the game had changed, 
and they chafed at the limits imposed on their independence of 
action. 

Their revolt was suppressed, albeit with great difficulty, but it 
served as a sobering reminder that the tribal spirit, al-‘asabtyyah, 
was still a factor to be reckoned with.!% After the revolt the ikhwan, 
having served their military purpose, were dissolved and the poli- 
cies of ideologically-driven setthement and religious indoctrination 
were moderated and stripped of the elements that no longer ac- 
corded with the new priorities of integrating the conquered prov- 
inces into the state and consolidating Saudi Arabia’s international 
position. 

These developments did not change the basic orientation of 
Saudi policy and the ideological foundations of the state. In ac- 
cordance with the tradition of Hanbali realism, the consensus of 
the state had no difficulty in adjusting its rhetoric to new circum- 
stances as long as the continuity of the basic principles was guar- 


feuds, the object being to keep the “Ugeil society neutral,’ A Handbook of Arabia, 
94. The attitude of Timim towards the Bedouin is nicely expressed by an anecdote 
in Ibn Mish‘i that the Timim of Hotat Bini Timim seized a Bedouin of Al ar-Rog 
of Ghatan for an unpaid debt of someone of ar-Riagah of “Tébah; when the Rogi 
protested they said, ‘It is up to you Bedouins to settle the accounts amongst 
yourselves.’ 

102 E.g. Wahbah, 282. 
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anteed. Foremost among these principles was ‘the unshakable 
conviction of the Najdis, their chiefs and ‘ulama’, that God made 
them the dominant power in the Arabian peninsula and that it 
was His purpose that they should use their authority over the 
peninsula to reintroduce the rule of Islamic law and to remodel 
its life in accordance with God’s religion. [...] As “Abd al-‘Aziz said 
in his speech after entering Mecca, “We were among the weakest 
Arabs, but when God wanted to make His religion manifest He 
called on us to do so, notwithstanding the fact that everyone 
mocked us and fought us.” Still King “Abd al-'Aziz uses every oc- 
casion to point this out and to remind his audience of the favours 
extended by God to him and his forefathers, adding that the earlier 
misfortunes of the Saud dynasty were God’s punishment for their 
laxity in maintaining the religious injunctions and their preoccu- 
pation with the affairs of this world.’!° 

The negative image of the Bedouins as it emerges from twen- 
tieth century Saudi historiography, in distinct contrast to the nine- 
teenth century chroniclers, is therefore very much a political 
creation and must be understood in the context of “Abd al-'Aziz’s 
project to restore the Saudi state to its former glory and to 
strengthen its foundations so as to prevent it from ever succumb- 
ing again to the forces of disintegration. Once the supremacy of 
the state had been established beyond doubt and it was no longer 
faced with any serious challenge within its borders, the rapid 
expansion of the state’s institutions and the vast resources at its 
disposal from the newly discovered oil wealth could be relied upon 
to further corrode the tribal ‘asabiyyah. As the ikhwan grew older 
they continued to enjoy financial and other privileges. They were 
listened to respectfully, and even with endearment, as living memo- 
ries from a heroic age. They made people pause with a certain 
fond nostalgia at the thought of the gulf that separated the 
country’s present condition from its crude and primitive begin- 
nings. Politically, however, their role was finished. !°% 

Having removed the sting from the ‘asabiyyah the state was not 


103 Wahbah, 303. 

104 Cf. Philby, Arabian Highlands, 13, ‘The day of the big influential tribal 
chiefs is rapidly waning as the central Government expands its tentacles over 
the whole country. Faisal al Duwish, Faisal ibn Hashr, Khalid ibn Luwai—famous 
names in half a century of Arabian history—are no more. Their sons are at the 
King’s court.’ 
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averse to maintaining a benevolent relationship with the tribal 
leadership and accepting de facto the existing tribal hierarchies. 
The old sense of near equality quickly became a thing of a dimly 
remembered past, but a new implicit bargain was struck. For the 
chiefs there were still benefits in terms of influence and prestige 
to be reaped from being able to act as intermediaries and to be 
seen by the tribal rank and file as being recu at the court in Riyadh, 
and from the point of view of the Saudi state there were major 
advantages to be gained from using the tribal system as an addi- 
tional mechanism of control, both over the members of the tribes 
and the functioning of the state apparatus in the provinces—a 
more or less informal parallel structure to provide a counterbal- 
ance and an additional check comparable to the role of the Saudi 
National Guard, mainly staffed by officers from influential tribal 
lineages, in relation to the Saudi Armed Forces. 

This situation, which is that of today, is perhaps not entirely in 
conformity with the ideal preached at the height of the campaign 
against the Bedouins which was that each individual should only 
be answerable to Islamic rule as administered by the Saudi imam 
and the ‘ulama’. Yet in practice this ideal was unattainable and 
the preservation of the traditional structures, adapted to the pur- 
poses of and integrated into the state, seemed preferable over the 
alternative of unbridled Islamic individualism (which in any case 
would be at odds with the central importance of al-jama‘ah, the 
group, in Islamic thought) and far more likely to contribute to 
social and political stability. 

This evolution is reflected in the semantic changes that have 
occurred in the vocabulary employed in the campaign to settle 
the Bedouins. For instance, the Arabic word for stability, istegrar, 
which has now become entrenched as a key concept in Saudi 
political discourse, originally referred to the fixed quality of sed- 
entary life in the hujar, as opposed to the former Bedouin life of 
the zkhwan.' Similarly, many other concepts which had an im- 


105 Cf. Hamzah, 374, ‘He [‘Abd al-‘Aziz] found the cure [for the perennial 
state of strife and disloyalty of the Bedouins] first of all in religion and secondly 
in settling them permanently (haydat al-istiqrar),’ and ‘Whoever abandoned the 
migratory life of the Bedouins for a life in the settked communities (al-hujar) 
crossed over (hajara) from ignorance to the light, from a life of being a herdsman 
to a life of agriculture and peasantry, from a life of movement and travelling 
towards a life of tranquillity and permanent settlement (al-istiqrar).’ ‘They sold 
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portant symbolic resonance in the era of the zkhwan or earlier 
stages in the history of the Saudi state have been worked into the 
texture of today’s official discourse, and in the process have lost 
some of their old meaning while acquiring new connotations. Even 
the word for Bedouins, baduw, though it has undergone signifi- 
cant shifts in meaning, is still widely used to denote certain cat- 
egories of the population, long after pasturing cattle in the desert 
and the wandering life associated with it have ceased to be an 
occupation of any economic significance. 


their camels [...] the “ulama’ issued a ruling based on Islamic law (fatwa shar‘iyyah) 
saying that everyone should work in trade or agriculture to make a living, which 
was widely followed by the people of the new settlements who called themselves 
“brothers” in order to signal that there were no longer any differences between 
them [...] in spite of the fact that they had been the fiercest enemies only a short 
time before,’ Hamzah, 374-375. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF WESTERN TRAVELLERS 


The first Western traveller to set eyes on Wadi ad-Dawasir was H. 
St.J. B. Philby, who visited the area in 1918.!° It took him about 
twenty-five days mounted on a camel to reach his destination, 300 
miles south of Riyadh. Today the distance is covered in an easy 
day’s ride by highway via al-Kharj, Layla (the capital of the Aflaj 
group of oases), as-Slayyil, and then past the intersection with the 
road to Najran followed by the final stretch to the Wadi.!°’ Com- 
pared to al-Qasim, or even Hayil, which is about as far from Riyadh 
as the Wadi, and other districts to the east and west of the capital 
Riyadh, the modern development of Wadi ad-Dawasir strikes one 
as particularly unattractive, even by Saudi provincial standards. Its 
villages and small towns have merged into one ribbon of concrete 
along the main thoroughfare where an incessant stream of heavy 
lorries rumbles along in both directions between Riyadh and 
Bishah, Khamis Mushayt and Abha, the capital of “Asir province. 
The road itself is lined with the usual array of petrol stations and 
other services to the road traffic, small restaurants, shops, ram- 
shackle housing for the large population of immigrant workers 
from India, Pakistan, the Phillipines, Thailand, Egypt, Yemen, and 
various African and other countries, depots for construction 
materials and agricultural equipment and machinery, and so on. 
Off the main road, where most of the native population of the 
Wadi lives, one finds a mixture of walled villas, plots of agricul- 
tural land, and older, more densely built quarters mostly inhab- 
ited by the Wadi’s substantial population of former slaves. The 
overall impression is one of straggling, hasty, and careless devel- 


106 Philby, The Heart of Arabia, ii, 183, ‘I saw at last that which I had come so 
far through the desert to see, and mine were the first Western eyes to look upon 
the palm-groves of Wadi Dawasir.’ 

107 My first approach to the Wadi was actually straight through the mountains 
and plains of Hadb ad-Dawasir, travelling with an escort of desert police by 
four-wheel drive from ad-Dakhil in the “Tébah country to the north. The distance 
by car using the modern road from Riyadh is about 700 km. 
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opment, the kind of sprawl that combines the worst of town and 
country into an ugly hybrid. Whether the responsibility for the 
Wadi’s dismal appearance lies with the scarcity of funds made 
available by the central government, the quality of local adminis- 
tration, or the lack of refinement and public spirit of the Wadi’s 
society, 1s difficult to say. Most likely it is a combination of the 
three. 

In Riyadh and among the members of the corps of high pub- 
lic servants who are sent as governors and deputy-governors to the 
various districts of the province of Riyadh, a huge area covering 
most of Najd, the Wadi has an unenviable reputation. It lacks the 
luxurious amenities that are commonplace elsewhere and the local 
elite has none of the social graces and connections with the pow- 
erful and rich of the Kingdom that would make its members at- 
tractive associates or partners. It is hardly ever visited by one of 
the royal princes and by more than a few representatives of the 
big merchant families. In short, viewed from Riyadh the Wadi is 
a place of exile or banishment, a provincial backwater inhabited 
by “Bedouins”—the word used by educated and affluent urban- 
ites in Riyadh as a catch-all for boorish provincials, without both- 
ering to discriminate between the old sedentary population and 
those of real Bedouin stock. Moreover, the Wadi is a troublesome 
and unrewarding posting for a civil servant from the central ad- 
ministration: well-intentioned projects often founder on the in- 
eptness and the slapdash handling of the implementation by the 
local officials or the constant bickering and petty jealousies among 
the Wadi’s tribes and families.!°° The tribal feuds that sporadically 
erupt into violence also add to the burden of the office. For my 
purpose, however, the Wadi’s social and religious conservatism, 
and its relative isolation from the country’s mainstream of mod- 
ern development, may have had its benefits, since these circum- 
stances probably contributed to the preservation and continued 
vitality of its oral culture. 

In spite of the tremendous expansion of the Wadi’s built-up area 
and population, and the fundamental changes that resulted from 
the inflow of massive government subsidies and the supersession 
of the cultivation of date palms and nomadic cattle-raising by 


108 Philby, The Heart of Arabia, ii, 188, ‘A sorry tale of strife and misery [...] 
an epitome of Dawasir history,’ and ‘[...]the factious spirit of the Dawasir, which 
makes the maintenance of peace a task of no little difficulty [...],’ ibid., 194. 
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large-scale wheat growing as the mainstay of the Wadi’s economy, 
Philby’s account of his visit to the Wadi more than seventy years 
later in many respects still seems surprisingly fresh and recog- 
nisable. The similarities are particularly remarkable in the case 
of Philby’s observations on the religious and cultural climate of 
the Wadi, the tribal relations and distribution, and the continued 
importance of date palms and camels as symbols of the sedentary 
and nomadic lifestyles. As these aspects will be discussed later in 
greater detail, it will suffice here to mention a few examples. 
Even after three years in Riyadh and frequent excursions to the 
Bedouins and townsmen of northern and central Najd, I was of- 
ten taken aback by the aggressive approach of many of the Dawasir 
in the Wadi to my non-conformity in religious matters. Judging 
by some of his comments Philby seems to have gained the same 
impression, if one allows for the fact that he first came to Najd at 
a time when the fever of the zkhwan had reached its pitch. As soon 
as news of Philby’s approach reached them ‘the citizens of the wadi 
had collected to prevent the desecration of their setthkement by an 
infidel.’'°Y Having heard of his intentions ‘the people of Dam 
[al-L\dam is meant] had held an indignation meeting and an- 
nounced their firm resolve to oppose the entry of the infidel into 
their hitherto unsullied territory, if necessary by force, and suit- 
ing their actions to their words had sent out a band of armed 
roughs to hold the outskirts of the wadi against us.’!!° Faced with 
the opposition of al-Ldam, ‘apparently a hotbed of fanaticism and 
turbulence,’ inhabited by the Riyban tribe of the Dawasir who 
‘enjoy a high reputation for churlishness,’ the governor wavered. !!! 
This man, a member of the noble family of Ibn Mu‘ammar, with 
‘narrow, typically Najdi features, betokening a combination of 
ignorance and prejudice’ in Philby’s opinion ‘was indeed an ut- 
terly unsuitable person for the important office [...]. For not only 
was he entirely lacking in the strength and decision necessary for 
the proper governance of a turbulent tribe and province, but he 
was deeply imbued with the tenets of the /khwan and therefore 
naturally predisposed to sympathize with the more fanatical ele- 


109 Arabian Aiighlands, 9. 

119 Southern Nejd, 44. 

11! The Heart of Arabia, ii, 180; Southern Nejd, 50. Another way of putting it is 
Wahbah’s description of the Rijban as ‘strong men with a violent temper’ (ashidda’ 
al-batsh wa-l-quwwah), Jazirat al-‘Arab, 56. 
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ments of his charge to the prejudice of law and order.’!!* 


In the end no-one dared to challenge the commands of Ibn 
Su‘ad, and Philby was subjected to nothing more untoward than 
‘an attitude of mute protest and passive objection,’ while ‘a small 
minority including the local ecclesiastical authority signified their 
dissent from this resolution by temporary migration into the 
desert.’!!° In al-Aflaj things did not go as badly, but still Philby 
found the people there ‘uniformly inert, bigoted and ignorant 
though not actively fanatical unless disturbed. The attitude of the 
better classes, if one can call them such, to my visit was one of 
sullen resignation and passive objection; the Amir himself [...], 
though polite and even cordial in deference to Ibn Saud’s injunc- 
tion, made little secret of his personal disgust at the intrusion of 
such as me among God's people; and finally the common folk and 
especially the women and children evinced a certain amount of 
awesome curiosity and collected in little groups at a safe distance 
to inspect the representative of a race reputed—doubtless owing 
to the teachings of the so-called learned men—“to eat men and 
ravish women.” This fantastic idea apparently prevails quite seri- 
ously throughout Southern Nejd.’!'* Further down the road, in 
the village of Tamrah, Philby marvelled at the ‘boorish silence’ 
of his hosts and ‘the well-meant but cheerless hospitality of the 
south country.’!!> 

In 1932, on his way back after his great crossing of the Empty 
Quarter, Philby again passed through the Wadi. By then he had 
converted to Islam and therefore, he felt, there was no longer any 
justification for people to adopt a hostile attitude towards him. 
Stull, the reception in al-Ldam was decidedly chilly, though the 
chief judge did not absent himself in the desert, as in 1918, but 
maintained a ‘disdainful silence’ during Philby’s presence in the 
governor’s assembly. In the market of the town he was met by ‘the 
silent scowls and sullen looks of the shopkeepers and their cus- 


112 The Heart of Arabia, ii, 190-191, similarly, Southern Nejd, 51, ‘his bigotry is 
the worst possible example to a populace already endowed with an amply 
sufficient allowance of that virtue.’ 

113 Southern Nejd, 46. Philby’s description of his arrival at the town in The Heart 
of Arabia—‘five minutes of the acutest tension I have ever experienced ’'—is 
considerably more dramatic than in his earlier sober account which was published 
by the Arab Bureau in Cairo and intended for British official use only. 

114 Southern Nejd, 33. 

115 The Heart of Arabia, 177. 
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tomers’ who seemed to resent the presence of a stranger in their 
midst.!!° 

Others in the Wadi extended a cordial welcome to Philby, es- 
pecially the amir of an-Nwé'mah in the eastern section of the oasis, 
and he had some pleasant encounters, as in al-Far‘ah, where he 
was ‘surrounded by a crowd of very friendly, inquisitive folk, in- 
cluding some nice-looking and far from shy young ladies.’!!” Yet 
in general there seems to have been an awkwardness on both sides 
and when Philby on his first visit had passed al-Aflaj on his way 
back to Riyadh he casually observed, ‘We had now returned as it 
were to civilization.’!!® 

In 1948 Wilfred Thesiger crossed the western part of the Empty 
Quarter from the well of Manwakh, north of the Hadramawt val- 
ley. On his emergence from the sands in the country of the Dawasir 
he was led to the governor of as-Slayyil. Except for the amir and 
a few others ‘everyone else was fanatical and unpleasant. The elders 
spat on the ground whenever we passed, and the children followed 
me round chanting derisively, “Al Nasrani, al Nasrani,” the name 
by which these Arabs know a Christian.’ ‘Some of the children 
called out, “Now the King will cut off the Christian’s head and 
the heads of his companions.”’ The governor congratulated him 
on having reached the safety of his protection. ““Any of them would 
have killed you out of hand if they had met you; nothing could 
have saved you if they had found that one of you was a Christian. 
These tribes are the last of the Akhwan. Even in this village, where 
they are under control, you can see how they hate you as an infi- 
del.” He looked at me, shook his head, and said again, “By God, 
you were lucky!”’!!9 

After Philby had spoken to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz on Thesiger’s behalf, 
he was allowed to go to Layla and to cross from there to the Trucial 
Coast. In Layla he was shown into the house of the local amir, who 
made it ‘quite clear how greatly he resented my presence.’ At 
sunset ‘everyone else hurried off to the mosque, except some small 
boys who now crowded round and reviled me for being an infi- 
del and for not praying. One little urchin explained at length that 
I was unclean.’ When his companions tried to buy supplies they 


116 Arabian Highlands, 10-11. 

117 The Heart of Arabia, ii, 184; Arabian Highlands, 12. 
118 The Heart of Arabia, ii, 253. 

119 Arabian Sands, 238-240. 
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‘were cursed and spat at for bringing an infidel into the town. The 
shopkeepers said that they would only accept our money after it 
had been publicly washed. [...] The villagers had already declared 
that none of them would go with us, expressing the hope that we 
should die of thirst in the desert.’ 

Thesiger complained to his compatriot about the indignities 
which he was made to suffer. Philby understood, but also told 
Thesiger to consider the bright side. ‘I grumbled about my churlish 
reception by the Amir that afternoon. Philby was sympathetic, but 
told me that I ought to realize that as a Christian I was anathema 
to these strict Wahabis. He pointed out that, after all, it was only 
this rigid adherence to their principles in a fast changing world 
that still preserved in a few remote areas the qualities which we 
both admired in the Arabs.’ It was explained that in Layla and 
Wadi ad-Dawasir ‘the old fanaticism’ of the zkhwan had survived 
and it seems that in time Thesiger came to share Philby’s point 
of view.!7° 

To the best of my knowledge no other Western visitor to the 
Wadi has published a sequel to the portrayals of the Wadi by 
Thesiger and Philby. It is certain, however, that the uncompro- 
mising adherence of the Wadi’s people to their religious principles 
has lost none of its vigour, nor has their lack of patience with those 
who remain blind to the Truth as they see it. 

A second aspect already noted by Philby is that the settlements 
of the Wadi resemble the camps of the Bedouins in the desert in 
the sense that each village or town is predominantly inhabited by 
one of the Dawasir tribes, who can call it their own. Some of these 
villages are named after the tribe that has settled in it.!*! Accord- 
ing to Philby, this type of Bedouin settlement was ‘rare, if not 
non-existent in Central Najd, though common enough and, in- 
deed predominating [...] in the southern provinces and exempli- 
fied in the north by Khaibar and Taima. In most such settlements 
the settled population consists of a considerable majority of negroes, 
mostly freemen and mostly of pure African extraction in spite of 
their unbroken Arabian domicile of many generations, and a small 
minority of clansmen, who have elected for the agricultural pur- 


120 Ibid., 247-249. 
121 «[ |] the common local practice of labelling a settlement with the sectional 
designation of the majority of its inhabitants, [...]’ The Heart of Arabia, ii, 163. 
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suits of a fixed habitation in preference to nomad life with its pas- 
toral worries and uncertain adventures.’ The Bedouins ‘visit their 
tribal capital only at the date harvesting, when they gather in their 
dues, and for the month of fasting, when [...] Ramdhan falls in the 
rainless part of the year.’!** Bedouins ‘who own no share in the 
palm groves receive a portion of the annual date crop by way of 
charity and in accordance with old custom.’!*9 In the Wadi, how- 
ever, the size of the permanently settled Arab tribal population of 
the Wadi was considerable and it was calculated by Philby to num- 
ber about °9,000 souls of whom perhaps 2,000 are negroes.’ In 
addition, there were the nomads, ‘whose grazing grounds lie mainly 
in the Nafudh Dahi to the north.’ When they gathered in the Wadi 
for their annual aestivation at harvest time, their numbers swelled 
the population to more than twice its size, for Philby thought ‘it 
would be reasonable to assume that two persons in every three are 
of nomadic habits. A calculation on this basis would make the to- 
tal population dependent on the wadi some 21000 Dawasir and 
2000 negroes or 23000 souls in all.’!*4 

Since then the population has increased manifold, not count- 
ing the influx of a large number of immigrant workers, and the 
vast majority of Bedouins has settled for good. Nevertheless Philby’s 
observations on the distribution of the various Dawasir tribes, the 
numbers involved in agricultural or nomadic pursuits, and their 
customs and relative importance are still highly relevant as back- 
ground to understanding differences in outlook and cultural tra- 
dition among today’s largely sedentary Dawasir. The continued 
popularity of the theme of camels and palm trees in the Wadi’s 


122 The Heart of Arabia, ii, 13. 

123 Tbid., 163. 

124 Southern Nejd, 54. In The Heart of Arabia, ii, 203, the figures given by Philby 
are 9,000 souls, of whom 2,000 black slaves and the remaining 7,000 settled 
tribesmen, while in his estimate ‘the nomad element of the tribesmen is at least 
equal in numbers to the settled portion,’ i.e. 18,000 in all. He estimates the 
population of as-Slayyil at 2,000, without ‘the nomad element—perhaps as many 
more,’ ibid., 163-164. Haqan, writing about the Dawasir in al-Yamamah newspaper 
in 1963, puts the number of inhabitants of the Wadi and as-Slayyil at about 63,000; 
and Scoville, The Gazetteer of Arabia, 623, quoting an Italconsult survey of 1969, 
records a total population for the tribe in the Wadi of 49,600. In 1983 ar-Riyad 
newspaper estimated the members of al-Wuda‘in in the area of as-Slayyil at 20,000. 
An extrapolation on the basis of these figures leads one to estimate the population 
numbers in 2001 for the Wadi at about 228,000 and for as-Slayyil 40,000, for a 
total of 268,000. Of course, one would have to add substantial numbers of foreign 
workers to this (information provided by Eric Kurpershoek). 
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oral tradition, as symbols of the nomadic and the sedentary mode 
of life, reflects the former symbiotic relationship between the two, 
and the persistence of the related social and cultural values long 
after the occupational distinction has faded away. 

Philby’s remarks on the subject are precise, because based on 
personal observation and experience, and therefore more inter- 
esting than generalizations found in other works. Wahbah, for 
instance, writes, “There is no doubt that the sedentary population 
of the peninsula has been influenced to a certain extent by the 
life of the wandering Bedouins, because both groups share many 
things and because of frequent intermarriage and trade rela- 
tions.’!*° As Philby noted, the interaction in the context of a gen- 
eral separateness between the sedentary and the nomadic 
population, suggested by Wahbah, may be characteristic for most 
of Central and Northern Najd, but cannot be applied without quali- 
fication to Southern Najd, where within a tribal confederation of 
the size of the Dawasir many mixed forms were found on a glid- 
ing scale between purely sedentary and nomadic lifestyles. 


THE DAWASIR TRIBE IN HISTORY 


As in the case of other tribes the Saudi chroniclers’ exclusive 
interest in the Dawasir is with their involvement in events that had 
a bearing on the struggles of the Saudi state to extend its domi- 
nance over the Arabian peninsula. The first mention by Ibn Bishr 
of the Dawasir following the hostile actions of Hwél, the chief of 
the Wuda‘in and the entire Wadi,!*° is the appearance of Rbayyi‘ 
and Bidan ibn Zéd, accompanied by other chiefs of the Dawasir, 
before the imam ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and the Sheikh, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab, to swear fealty to their cause.!*” This small item, listed 
under the heading of 1784/85 (1199 AH), gives no further de- 
tails as to the status of Rbayyi and his brother among the Dawasir 
or the kind of mandate, if any, they had been given by their 
fellow-tribesmen. Oral tradition in the Wadi is more informative 
on these points.'*® The chronicle merely mentions that in 1787/ 


125 Wahbah, 6. 

126 See p. 22. 

127 Ibn Bishr, i, 79. 

128 For a discussion of these, see pp. 486-490. 
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88 (1202 AH) all inhabitants of Wadi ad-Dawasir swore an oath 
of allegiance to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and the Sheikh ‘after many intrigues 
and disputes.’!9 It is clear, however, that the Dawasir entered at 
a relatively early date into an alliance with the Saudi state and into 
the Wahhabi bond. Also, we know for certain that the Dawasir have 
never wavered in their attachment to the Wahhabi variety of the 
faith, which they hold to be the one and only true manifestation 
of Islam in this time, or in their loyalty towards the Saudi state as 
the guardian and defender of the true faith. 

In 1795/96 (1210 AH) Rbayyi’ ibn Zéd, ‘the amir of the Wadi’s 
population,’ was ordered by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to join other tribes of 
‘Muslim Bedouins’ under the command of Hadi ibn Garmalah, 
the chief of the Ghatan tribe at a well near an-Nir mountain in 
the High Najd, where they defeated the forces of Nasir, the Sharif 
of Mecca.!°° The next year Rbayyi‘ raided the Hijaz at the orders 
of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, killing about fifty men of the Shihran tribe. The 
year after that, 1797/98 (1212 AH), Rbayyi’ besieged the settle- 
ments of Bishah and al-Jnénah, forcing them to make their sub- 
mission to “Abd al-'Aziz. However, a punitive expedition sent by 
Galib, the Sharif of Mecca, razed their palm trees and brought 
these towns back into the Sharifian fold. In the same year Hadi 
ibn Garmalah repeatedly raided the Bgum tribe in al-Hiyaz, while 
Hmid ibn Rbé‘an of “Tébah entered into an alliance with ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz. In 1798 Hadi ibn Garmalah and his Ghatan tribes, and 
Rbayyi’ ibn Zéd leading the Dawasir, reinforced with troops drawn 
from various other Bedouin tribes and from the sedentary popu- 
lation of Najd, attacked the army of Galib, composed of Hijazi 
Bedouin and sedentary troops, and Egyptian and North African 
soldiers, at al-Khurmah. Galib suffered a crushing defeat and some 
1200 of his men were killed, among them many Sharifs and other 
notables. In 1798/99 (1213 AH) Rbayyi' again wrested Bishah and 
surrounding settlements from the control of the Sharif and 
brought them back in the Wahhabi state’s domains.!*! During the 
rule of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s son Su‘td, the Dawasir continued to fight 
as loyal soldiers in the Wahhabi army, e.g. in the siege of Najran 
in 1805, where two chiefs of al-Wuda‘in lost their lives in battle.!*4 


129 Ibn Bishr, i, 83. 

130 Tbid., 104-105, 108. 

131 Tbid., i, 117. 

132 Tbid., 138. In 1989 I recorded poems from some very aged former fighters 
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In 1830 the Dawasir are mentioned again, this time under the 
leadership of Siltan ibn Gwéd.!*° As part of an army of ‘Muslim 
Bedouins,’ composed of the loyal tribes of Central Najd—Sbé', 
as-Shal, the Ghatan of Mhammad ibn Hadi ibn Garmalah, Al 
Shamir, al-‘Ijman, and the Dawasir—under the command of Faysal, 
the son of the imam Turki ibn ‘Abdallah, they defeated the Bini 
Khalid led by the princes of al-Ahsa, Ibn ‘Ré‘ir.!*4 In 1834 Turki 
was assassinated and the reins of power were assumed by his son 
Faysal. Almost at once the new ruler had to deal with a violent 
dispute among the tribes of the Dawasir. The army that he dis- 
patched to al-Ldam, the capital of the Wadi, stayed more than one 
month in the Wadi and inflicted much loss of life on the Wuda‘in. 
Some groups of the Dawasir were raided by Faysal at al--Armah. 
Other tribes which refused to pay the zakat tax were brought to 
bay as well and soon Mhammad ibn Fésal ad-Duwish of Mtér and 
Mhammad ibn Hadi ibn Garmalah of Ghatan came to pay their 
respects to the new imam, while a delegation of the Dawasir asked 
his forgiveness for their past behaviour and pledged their loyalty.!* 

During the remainder of Faysal’s reign the Dawasir are not men- 
tioned in connection with any event of wider political significance. 
Yet after his death, in 1865, his rebellious son Su‘td fled from 
Riyadh to escape from the wrath of his brother, the imam ‘Abdallah 
ibn Faysal, and put himself under the protection of the Dawasir. 
All of a sudden the Dawasir found themselves in a quandary, torn 
between a tribal code of honour, which makes it incumbent to 
shelter a fugitive (certainly if one day he might become the state’s 
ruler), and their religious loyalties towards the zmam. Because this 
episode continues to reverberate within the living memory of the 
Wadi’s oral tradition and is regarded as the great fttnah, a rift in 
the community of believers as the result of political dissensions, 
preceding the ascendancy of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, it will be discussed in 
a separate chapter.!*° 


in the armies of the :zkhwan poems in which they mentioned the names of 
fellow-Dawasir who had fallen in the Yemeni campaign of 1934, see pp. 630-631, 
978-979, 993. 

133 The Gwidah (pl. of Ibn Gwéd) are the chiefs of al-Misa‘rah of ad-Dawasir 
and the Bedouin Dawasir in general. 

134 Tbid., ii, 35-36. On Mhammad ibn Hadi, see p. 140. 

135 Tbid., ii, 66-67. 

136 See p. 491 ff. 
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Unlike some of the major tribes in Central and Northern Najd, 
such as “Tébah, Mteér, al-‘Ijman, Shammar, or Harb, the Dawasir 
are never mentioned as a political force in the years leading up 
to the revolt of the zkhwan and its suppression, which effectively 
ended the role of the tribes as actors with a certain room for 
manoeuvring on the stage of power relations. Even if it were true 
that the Dawasir did not develop the same kind of strong exclu- 
sive Bedouin identity as some of the northern tribes, perhaps for 
the reasons mentioned by Philby, one cannot conclude on this 
account that the Dawasir are a “weaker” tribe. It never was the aspi- 
ration of the Dawasir to enter their name into the annals of 
Bedouin strongheadedness. In the eighteenth century, at an early 
stage of the Wahhabi movement, they pledged their loyalty to the 
Saudi cause and ever since they have remained part of its bed- 
rock, a politico-religious extension of the Saudi heartland of 
al-‘Arid. 

As the Saudi state approached its version of the end of history, 
substituting development for politics, the Dawasir and other tribes 
ceased to be a recurrent political theme, as they had been in the 
works of the Saudi chroniclers, and instead became a subject of 
anthropological, social, cultural, and economic interest as evinced 
by Philby and as they will be in this study. 


TRADITIONAL SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DAWASIR TRIBE 


The people who call themselves Dawasir do so on the assumption 
that they are the descendants of a common ancestor who is closer 
to them than the ancestor of anyone outside the Dawasir. The Arab 
verb i‘taza, meaning ‘to assert one’s own relationship of son [to 
someone as being his father],’ reflects the fact that in a predomi- 
nantly oral society the claim of belonging to a certain tribal lin- 
eage and its acceptance by the other members of the tribe is what 
counts.!3? The criterion in this respect is patrilineal descent, which 


137 It also means ‘to sound one’s battle-cry’ (and “izwah also means ‘battle-cry,’ 
as in ‘azawihum misaxif l-abkar, H2/7) or ‘to encourage one’s kinsmen in battle 
by shouting the name of the common ancestor to whom they trace their common 
descent, and, more in general, to utter the ancestor’s name in ways designed 
to remind one’s fellows of the need for tribal cohesion and to act with only the 
group’s interest in mind, as in M/62, ““The sons of Nahish” is the battle-cry when 
their cavalry charges (alad Nahis la i‘tiza xayyalha).’ Warriors also shout their 
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is graphically illustrated by the common term for kinsmen or 
fellow-tribesmen, sulb jadd, lit. the marrow of the forefathers, 
because it is believed that the sperm from which one’s progeny 
issues is stored in the spine.!°8 Hence the patrilineal line of de- 
scent is imagined as a concatenation of spines, welding father to 
son as time unfolds, and also uniting them in the essence of the 
primogenitor’s marrow. While it is realized by many that there is 
an element of fiction in this, the social reality, which puts a pre- 
mium on purity—mostly phrased as ‘nobility’ —of lineage, assures 
general acceptance of society's genealogical foundations. This 
means that people are ready to admit to uncertainties in the re- 
mote past, but regard their version of more recent genealogical 
facts, and related values, as the unassailable truth. From the point 
where their absolute certainty ends they jump over the preced- 
ing darkness, in a leap of genealogical imagination, to the primo- 
genitor and the sons who represent the early ancestors of the major 
tribal sections of the Dawasir. 

The two main branches of the Dawasir today are Al Zayid and 
Tuglub. The inhabitants of the Wadi, with few exceptions, belong 
to Al Zayid,!* the offspring of Zayid, nicknamed by many of the 
Dawasir Zayid al-Maltam, ‘the one who has been slapped.’!*° Their 


individual battle-cries, see p. 53, n. 80, and 391, n. 56. Poets of the Dawasir still 
follow the old custom of opening their verses by mentioning their (tribal) identity 
in a way which recalls the “izwah, see p. 182. 

138 Thus it is a synonym for ibn ‘amm, lit. ‘child of one’s father’s brothers.’ 
The word for ‘offspring,’ slalah (CA sulalah), has the original meaning of ‘what 
is drawn forth,’ i.e. ‘the sperm that is drawn forth from a man’s sulb.’ In this 
respect Bkhétan told me a story about an arrogant man who laughed at a 
God-fearing man (a mtawwa‘) for telling him that ‘There is no God but God 
and He can do whatever He wishes and He does whatever He wants.’ Punished 
for his presumptuousness by being turned into a woman, he was married to a 
man and gave birth to two children. Having repented he returned to his original 
state and became the father of children. However, he always felt more affection 
for the children of his womb (walad batn) than for the children of his backbone 
(walad dahar). 

139 Philby’s judgement that ‘the population of the wadi is a very fair epitome 
of the Dawasir tribe’ (Southern Nejd, 53) is true if one reads ‘Al Zayid’ for ‘Dawasir.’ 
Philby also points to the fact that most of the Al Hasan of Al Zayid have settled 
outside the Wadi, i.e. along the line of al-‘Arid between as-Slayyil and al-Kharj. 

140 E.g. Mx3/52. Similarly at the time of Philby’s visit, ‘[...] there seems to 
be little doubt that the Dawasir originally emanated from the Yaman, whence 
Zayid al Maltub [sic], the ancestor from whom all existing sections of the tribe 
trace a common descent,’ The Heart of Arabia, ii, 203. Ibn Mish‘i, i, 141, states 
that the Dawasir are the descendants of ‘Amr ibn ‘Amir al-Maltam, whereas other 
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original homeland is said to be Yemen, from where they moved 
north after the famous dam at Marib had burst. In the thirteenth 
century one of the tribes of the Wadi, Tuglub, is said to have 
invoked the assistance of Al Zayid against its rivals, who were then 
forced to leave.'*! 

As one student of the tribe remarked, among the sheikhs of Al 
Zayid it has been transmitted from one generation to the next that 
their eponymous ancestor is Zayid al-Maltam ibn Salim ibn Zyad 
ibn Salim ibn Wadi‘ah.!** Zayid is said to have had three sons: 
Salim, Jiriy, and Misa. Salim, whose offspring is collectively known 
as Al Salim, had five sons: Wid‘an, the ancestor of al-Wuda‘in; 
Rijab, the ancestor of ar-Rijban; Mini’, the ancestor of al-Makharim 


sources mention his son Wuda‘ah, the ancestor of Zayid, as being al-Maltum 
(supplement to ar-Riyad newspaper, 22 July 1985). The reference seems to be 
to the legend of the migration from the Marib oasis in which the ruler (‘Amr 
or ‘Amran ibn ‘Amir) is slapped in the face by a son or nephew in a feigned 
brawl just before the dam-burst, EJ’, article Marib; Yaqut, Mu‘jam al-buldan, v, 
35. My informants among the Dawasir claimed that their ancestor migrated from 
Marib and that the “slapped” son was later joined by his father, but they had no 
further details. However, Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, 111, 119, notes that the Dawasir 
were an important tribe in Yemen in the first half of the fourteenth century and 
that three hundred years later the area that formerly was known as ‘Aqiq Tamrah 
was mentioned by its present name, Wadi ad-Dawasir; thus the assumption is that 
the tribe migrated to its present district during the intervening period. 

141 Ibn Hagan, al-Yamamah, no. 389, 1383 AH. Philby, writing in 1919, gives 
credence to a different version according to which ‘the Dawasir invasion appears 
to have taken place within the last two centuries,’ Southern Nejd, 31. Philby does 
not seem to have been aware of Tuglub as one of the two main divisions, but he 
mentions a number of sub-tribes belonging to Tuglub and says about one of them, 
‘whether this tribe [al--Mar, Amur in Philby’s transcription] is of Dawasir origin 
or not is a moot point among local ethnologists,’ who class al-‘Mar, al-Hugban 
of the Wadi, and other sub-tribes, ‘in a separate group designated Abat Dawasir 
[a designation unknown to me; perhaps what is meant are al-‘Ilyat, a collective 
designation for al-Hugban and al-Misarir, cf. al-Fassam, Min ash‘ar ad-Dawasir, 
ii, 560]—a name which suggests the admission of social affinity but not kinship 
with the main tribe,’ ibid, 42-43. Therefore Philby is inclined to think that these 
sub-tribes ‘represent the survivors of the aboriginal settlers of the wadi,’ ibid, 
53. When the Al Zayid arrived from Yemen, they first settled in the Wadi as the 
guests of the original owners of the land whom they in due course ejected, 
pushing them towards the east and north, ibid, 53-54. According to local tradition, 
the influx of the Dawasir from Yemen contributed to the emigration of today’s 
ruling families in Kuwait and Bahrain, Al Sabah and Al Khalifah, from their 
original homeland in, respectively, al-Haddar and al-Badi’ in the area of Layla, 
see Appendix of Place Names, p. 966. 

142 “Abd ar-Rahman ibn Sa‘d ibn Haqan, al-Yamamah newspaper, July 1963, 
7. 
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(whose battle cry is lad al-Mini‘i, ‘sons of al-Minii’); Hayyan (whose 
offspring is said to have remained in Yemen); and Badran, the 
ancestor of al-Bidarin, the house in which the overlordship of all 
Dawasir had been vested until circa 950 AH (1543) when its 
members are said to have left the tribe’s homeland for Central 
Najd. Jiriy had two sons: Breék, the ancestor of Al Bré¢, and Shéb, 
who had two sons, Mis‘ar, the ancestor of al-Misa‘rah (among 
whom are the sons of Gwéd, al-Gwidah, the paramount chiefs of 
all Bedouin tribes of the Dawasir), and Hasan (to whose four sons, 
Faraj, Ammar, Mihrij, and Shakir, many tribes of the Shéb branch 
of the Dawasir trace their descent). Musa, the third son of Zayid, 
had two sons: Sharaf, the ancestor of ash-Sharafa; and Gyath, the 
ancestor of al-Gyathat. 

These tribes, collectively, are Al Zayid. The other main division 
of ad-Dawasir, Tuglub, also called Tuglub al-Galba,'*? does not 
seem to have agreed on such a neat genealogical structure as the 
sons of Zayid and consists of a collection of disparate tribes. 
Al-Hugban are the inhabitants of the hamlet of Kmidah in the 
Wadi; al-‘Mar is the tribe inhabiting the village of Tamrah, near 
as-Slayyil; and further to the north lives the tribe of al-Misarir. 

The tribal divisions of ad-Dawasir have been outlined in greater 
detail in Appendix I. Since the material underlying this corpus 
of texts was primarily recorded from informants living in the 
Wadi—the Dawasir heartland, whose tribes belong for the large 
part to Al Zayid—Tuglub and the other tribes of Al Zayid living 
in the general area of the southern part of the Twég range, along 
a line running from as-Slayyil to al-Aflaj and its capital Layla to- 
wards al-Kharj, just south of Riyadh, play a minor part in this 
work. !#4 


143 Meaning ‘the victorious,’ an epithet also appropriated by other tribes, such 
as Sbé’. 

144 The recurrence of certain tribal names in connection with various themes, 
localities, and persons featuring in the Text and its general context, will gradually 
bring about a familiarity with the tribal divisions that are most prominent in the 
oral traditions collected in this volume. As a westerner unattuned to a view of 
the world that assigns a central place to genealogy I myself was at first irritated 
by what seemed to me to be a confused mass of trivial facts. Only in time did I 
come to value this knowledge as a key to deciphering others’ and my own social 
interactions in the Wadi and to interpreting the oral materials I was then 
recording. Thus I gradually absorbed the fund of genealogical knowledge 
common to the Dawasir along with a linguistic understanding and other new 
facts; it became part of the entire learning process. Hence I suspect that other 
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82 INTRODUCTION 


In the Wadi tribal units have mostly settled in villages which 
may or may not be named after them, e.g. ash-Sharafa, al-Walamin, 
al-Khamasin (more a town than a village now) and Al “Wémir live 
in villages bearing their name,!* but Al Bu Sabba‘ live in the vil- 
lage of Nazwa. Even at a higher level of aggregation genealogy 
corresponds in some degree to geography. Thus al-Wuda‘in, prob- 
ably the major sub-tribe of ad-Dawasir, is concentrated in the 
western part of the Wadi—the string of villages at its tail-end, 
collectively known as al-Far‘ah, and al-Khamasin—and in and 
around as-Slayyil, the eastern gate to the Wadi. The western ex- 
tremity of the Wadi is called “zlwa, ‘up-country,’ because the coun- 
try gradually slopes upwards in that direction, and the Wuda‘in 
living there are at a distance of 65 to 150 km from the Wuda‘in 
at the eastern, lower end of the Wadi. 

Next to the western Wuda‘in comes the sub-tribe of ar-Rijban, 
concentrated in al-Ldam,!*° formerly the capital of the Wadi. 
Further to the east, the villages of al-Mi'tala and az-Zwayra are 
inhabited by al-Makharim.!*” Geographically and genealogically 
this concludes the chapter of Al Salim (the division to which 
belong al-Wuda‘in, ar-Rijban, and al-Makharim) and marks the be- 
ginning of villages settled by Shéb, i.e. al-Misa‘rah and other tribes, 
such as Al Bréé and ash-Sharafa.'* In general the tribes in this 
part of the Wadi are more ‘Bedouin’ in custom and sentiment than 
predominantly sedentary sub-tribes as al-Wuda‘in and, though to 
a lesser degree, ar-Rijban and al-Makharim.!*? The Sharafa, whose 


students of the subject will go through a similar process as they peruse this vol- 
ume. Nevertheless some knowledge of genealogical identities and relationships 
is a prerequisite for gaining insight into the dynamic aspects of the oral tradition 
and related social realities. 

145 Cf. Philby, The Heart of Arabia, ii, 163, ‘the common local practice of label- 
ling a settlement with the sectional designation of the majority of its inhabitants 
Lele 

146 Often misspelled as Dam in the writings of European travellers and 
non-Saudi Arab writers. 

147 «[ J] a large and almost entirely independent section of the Dawasir called 
Al Mukharim. This section appears at one time to have been more settled than 
it is now, if one may judge by the extensive ruins [...] lying along the edge of 
the palm-belt,’ Southern Ned, 52. 

148 To some extent the distinction at the distant genealogical level of Al Salim 
and Shéb is still significant to individual tribesmen, see pp. 351, 397, n. 92 and 
n. 94 (Mx1/42-43). 

149 Perhaps for this reason many of their members seemed more welcoming 
to a non-Muslim stranger like me. Whether by coincidence or not, Philby seems 
to have had the same experience. In stark contrast to the chilly or outright hostile 
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village, also called ash-Sharafa, is the most eastern one of the Wadi 
properly speaking, have traditionally been sedentary, however. 

As Philby noted, various combinations of nomadic and settled 
lifestyles were characteristic for the Dawasir.!°° ‘In early summer 
(as-séf) or in the hot season (al-géd), when the fruits begin to ripen, 
they move with their households from the desert pastures towards 
their houses and palm trees and stay there for a duration of be- 
tween four and five months. Then, at the time of the sign of Li- 
bra, they stock up on whatever they need for the period of a whole 
year and leave again for their camels and small cattle in the desert, 
and so on, from one generation to the next.!°! Every Bedouin tribe, 
or rather each village, possesses its own wells in the desert from 
which other tribes, be they far or near, may only draw water with 
their permission. Nevertheless they always migrate towards wher- 
ever herbage is plentiful. If the desert pastures of a tribe have 
become drought-stricken, they drive their herds towards those 
belonging to a friendly neighbouring tribe to share in their herb- 
age and water. In turn they favour those coming to them above 
themselves, inspired by the Prophetic tradition saying that people 
share three things: water, pastures, and fire. [...] The Dawasir 
irrigate their palm gardens for a period of no more than seven 
months; in the winter the level of the groundwater rises sufficiently 
for them to dispense with watering the trees. At the upper end of 
the Wadi the wells generally reach a depth of four or five metres 
and at as-Slayyil it is about the same. Thanks to the abundance of 
water and fertile soil the Wadi produces plentiful harvests. Its szrzy 
dates, for instance, not only satisfy the needs of the inhabitants 
but also those of the surrounding Bedouin tribes.’!>? 


reception that he received in other parts of the Wadi, he was cordially entertained 
by the amir of an-Nwé‘mah, which gave him the opportunity ‘of examining the 
eastern section of the oasis at leisure and of seeing something of its obviously 
hospitable folk,’ The Heart of Arabia, ii, 184. 

150 ‘The Dawasir are unique among the Bedouins, with the exception of Sbé 
in Ranyah and al-Bgim in Trubah, and some Bedouins in Bishah, for owning 
large houses and palm groves and at the same time camels and small cattle in 
the desert pastures,’ “Abd ar-Rahman ibn Sa‘d al-Haqan, al-Yamamah newspaper, 
1963. 

'51 The mizan, Libra, is the sign of the zodiac which signals the arrival of 
autumn, S.A. Sowayan (ed), ath-Thaqafah at-taqlidtyyah, vol. v (al-filahah), 107-108. 

152 “Abd ar-Rahman al-Haqan, ibid. 
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THE ECONOMY OF THE WADI 


In spite of its name the Wadi has no immediately recognisable 
resemblance to a valley and one looks in vain for a torrent bed. 
South of the ridge of sand-hills stretches what appears to the eye 
as a level plain. The fact is that the Wadi has not “flowed” once 
since July 1917.!59 The flood was said to have come down from 
Wadi Tathlith and to have burst through a sand barrier ‘into its 
old channel, into Wadi Dawasir which for centuries had known 
no water.’!°4 The Ghatan of Wadi Tathlith were said to have sus- 
tained great losses in human life and livestock, but by the time 
the flood reached the Wadi its force had abated; its effect on the 
whole seems to have been beneficial, with the exception of a 
number of wells and one hamlet, which were destroyed. 
Regardless of whether the Wadi, as the area is generally called, 
has ever been a true wadi, it has always impressed modern travel- 
lers as a large oasis. In a geographical sense Philby’s definition of 
the Wadi, which remains valid today, is based on the palm-belt 
which extends ‘for about nine miles WNW. to ESE., between its 
extremities of Faraa [al-Far‘ah] and Sharafa [ash-Sharafa] on the 
west and east respectively, along the course of the channel which 
at this point is bounded on the north side by a high rolling nafudh 
[dune].’!°° ‘The palm-belt, varying much in density and quality, 


153 Cf. Southern Nejd, 43-44, ‘[...] I searched in vain for any trace of a wadi 
bed or depression. The whole country west of the Tuwaiq barrier is a vast plain 
of sand rising in parts to substantial ridges and whether or not in the distant 
past floods have ever covered this tract, it is certain that they have not done so 
either recently or frequently enough to make an impression on its surface, and 
the unprecedented floods of July, 1917, [...] failed by many miles to reach this 
point [i.e. of Kmidah].’ See also Philby, Arabian Highlands, 4. It is typical for 
the Dawasir that in due course this famous flood, which according to Philby took 
a considerable toll of human life and animal stock in the higher reaches, was 
said to have swept the Wadi after and as the result of the visit by Philby, ‘as the 
revenge of the infidel Christian for the plot by some of the :khwan to assassinate 
him,’ al-Haqan in al-Yamamah, September 1963 (19/5/1383 AH). 

154 Southern Nejd, 47. 

155 The distance from Far‘at Al Nahish to ash-Sharafa along the belt of sand 
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lies in blocks separated from each other by open spaces from one 
eighth to a quarter of a mile long almost exclusively along the left 
bank, i.e. up the sand slope [...], while the habitations with very 
few exceptions lie on the bare slope of the right bank, each town 
or village opposite the block of palms owned by its inhabitants. 
Between the habitations and the palms runs the wadi, seldom more 
than half a mile broad, in whose bed a good deal of wheat culti- 
vation by well-irrigation normally takes place.’!°° 

In essence Philby’s description of the geographical and 
economic layout of the Wadi still applies, especially with regard 
to the sense of tribal identity as it continues to exist in the 
consciousness of individual members of the Dawasir and is 
reflected in their oral tradition: each tribe in its own village, 
keeping a watchful eye on its block of palm trees across the shallow 
channel and, beyond the rolling sand-hills, the desert pastures of 
the Hadb where they water their camels and other livestock from 
their wells.!5/ 

Yet in everyday practice the inhabitants of the Wadi no longer 
look north towards the palm-belt and grazing land in the desert, 
but south and south-west towards the vast areas that have been 
brought under cultivation for the production of wheat. Today, 
agriculture, especially large-scale wheat growing, is the mainstay 
of the Wadi’s economy;!°* and the Wadi’s leading families and 
clans have been engaged since circa 1980 in a new kind of rivalry 
as they try to outdo one another in acquiring ever greater acreages 


dunes is given as circa 60 km and the number of villages between Far‘at al-Wadi 
to Far‘at as-Slayyil as 30, Ibn Mish‘i, i, 142. Other sources estimate the area of 
the Wadi as 100 km long and 30 km wide from the hijrah of Abu Hayya to 
as-Slayyil. The distance from Riyadh is circa 700 km. 

156 Southern Nejd, 48-49. 

157 The general tendency for the Bedouin sections of the Dawasir seems to 
be to graze their herds relative to their base’s location in the Wadi, e.g. the 
Misa‘rah do so in ad-Dihiy sands (where they own the well of al-Jfér, see p. 583) 
and in a line parallel to the Twég escarpment, Al M‘éli of al-Makharim graze in 
the same direction (according to Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd, Fayiz ibn Bwétil of 
al-Makharim, mentioned on p. 391, n. 56, used to pasture his herds in the 
company of Fayhan ibn Gwéd of al-Misa‘rah), and ar-Rijban graze in al-Farshah 
in the direction of Ranyah and towards the south-west. 

158 ‘The staple item of cultivation is of course dates, some of the groves being 
of extraordinary density; wheat is largely grown [...]; there is the usual variety 
of fruit trees and finally vegetables are much in evidence,’ Southern Ned, 54. All 
these products are still grown in the Wadi, the great difference being that wheat 
has become the staple item of cultivation. 
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and accumulating wealth on this new frontier of their eternal 
struggle for prestige and precedence.!°9 For the inhabitants of the 
Wadi, agricultural development has been the prime vehicle for 
the redistribution of the country’s windfall from the oil boom. It 
has done so without upsetting the existing local hierarchy of tribal 
power relations, and the leading clans may have benefited most. 
Yet the influx of development and money may also have created 
opportunities for enterprising individuals from other echelons and 
may have exacerbated tensions among a population that has always 
been notorious for its factious spirit.!®° 

The tafrah (lit. leap, upswing), as the oil boom is called in Saudi 
Arabia, hit the Wadi as suddenly and as swiftly as the great flood 
of 1917,'°! as exemplified by the increase in loans by the Wadi’s 
Agricultural Bank from 319 loans with a total value of 9 million 
riyals in 1978, to 25 million in 1980, to 77 million in 1981, to 429 
loans for a total of 101 million in 1984. In 1985 the number of 
agricultural projects supported by the bank had risen tot 5,000 with 
an average size of 80-100 hectare each, ranging over an area from 
170 km west and east of the Wadi to 70 km to the south and north. 

In a few years the number of circular, pivot-irrigated fields rose 
from 4 to 2,500 for a total acreage of more than one million dunum 
in 1985, which was expected to increase to 2 million dunum in the 
next two years. Hundreds of licenses for new projects were issued 
and land was liberally distributed (150 projects of more than 2,000 
dunum each and 550 grants of land for a total of 55,000 dunum in 
1983-1984). As a result the Wadi, or rather the area covered by 
the Agricultural Bank and the local branch of the Ministry for 
Agriculure and Water in al-Khamasin, the administrative capital 
of the Wadi, became the third largest wheat-producing area of the 


159 Though not founded on reliable or recent statistics, this is the distinct 
impression that I gained from my frequent visits to the various villages of the 
Wadi. Moreover, it is corroborated by oral information I received on the sub- 
ject and by some published materials. Incidentally, this also explains the 
increasing economic and social eclipse of Dawasir tribesmen, such as ad-Dindan, 
who obstinately continued to cling to their nomadic lifestyle, cf. Vol. I, 8-9. 

160 Cf. The Heart of Arabia, ii, 194, ‘[...] the political circumstances of the Wadi 
and the factious spirit of the Dawasir, which makes the maintenance of peace a 
task of no little difficulty [...].” A substantial part of the enormous expansion in 
the wheat-growing area of the Wadi comes on account of investors from outside 
the Wadi, such as ar-Rajihi Bank and princes of the royal family. 

161 Named al-Layliyyah, ‘the one that came at night,’ by the Dawasir, Arabian 
Highlands, 4. 
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country. In addition the Wadi established itself as the most im- 
portant producer of dates in the southern part of the country. The 
surplus of fruits and vegetables grown in the Wadi, especially 
melon, is sold in the markets of Riyadh.!® 

While the cultivation of dates and other products remained prof- 
itable, thanks to the generous subsidies of the government, at the 
time of my sojourn in the Wadi fortunes were being made only 
from the wheat-growing activities. I was told that the harvest of a 
single “good” pivot might yield as much as 600,000 riyals for its 
owner. Many families in the Wadi operated quite a few pivots.!°° 
In the same period, there was a steep decline in the prices of 
camels and a rise in the costs of barley and other camel fodder.!® 
In 1989 the sheikhs of Ibn Gwéd spent some 360,000 riyals just to 
feed their herds of camels.!© Economically it made no sense for 
them to keep raising camels, but the expenditure was nothing to 
them compared with the value of the animals as symbols of their 
inherited status and prestige as paramount chiefs of the Dawasir 
Bedouin tribes. Moreover, in the 1980s the amount may have 
represented no more than the income generated yearly by just one 
pivot among the many owned by the sheikhs. Thus keeping a size- 
able herd of camels had become conditional on the availability 
of other sources of financing, primarily pivot-irrigated wheat grow- 
ing with the assistance of guaranteed, heavily subsidized prices, 
cheap loans and other government support, and imported 
labour.!©° The Bedouins who because of obduracy or lack of choice 


162 Special supplement on Wadi ad-Dawasir of ar-Riyad newspaper, 22 July 
1985. 

163 Mhammad ibn Sagr and his cousin Sinhat of al-Walamin (see p. 424), 
for instance, owned 23 pivots. Marran ibn Gwéd, the chief of al-Misa‘rah, received 
annually 2 million riyals in rent from the company that farmed on his land. In 
1994 I was told that a large pivot (rashashah) with 11 abraj (s. bur) might pro- 
duce 600 tons of wheat; a normal sized one, 200 tons. The government was said 
to pay 1 million riyals for 500 tons, while some entrepreneurs in the Wadi owned 
no fewer than 100 pivots. In 1998, however, I was told by the Gwidah that 
wheat-growing was becoming less profitable: the government only bought wheat 
that had been grown on land for which a sakk, an official certificate of ownership, 
had been given, the price of diesel fuel was the fourfold of what it had been 
before, payments were delayed, etc. 

164 See Vol. I, 8. 

165 In 1996 Marran owned 300 camels and employed six Sudanese herdsmen, 
one Egyptian cook, and one Saudi wakil to do the paperwork of his zmarah, the 
office he maintains as a recognized tribal chief. 

166 Of course, the Ibn Gwéd and other sheikhs also receive direct subventions 
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stuck to their camels had to scrape by with the help of family 
members or fellow-tribesmen with some independent income (e.g. 
as a khawi, someone employed as an armed retainer by the local 
governor), or augment their income by raising and selling goats 
and sheep on the market, by scouring the desert for whatever 
edible vegetation remained after years of severe drought, or by 
acquiring a reputation as an expert raiser of high-quality camels 
and thus attract wealthy connoisseurs. !©’ 

Finally, all this translated into the power to pay the hefty sums 
required to marry or to have one’s sons marry into a family en- 
dowed with enough first-class hasab wa-nasab, standing and rank, 
to match one’s own social aspirations or at a minimum ku/’, a status 
sufficiently equal and suitable so as not to lose face among one’s 
imagined peers. Judging by the frequency of comments and com- 
plaints on this theme during my stay in the Wadi, this had become 
a particularly acute problem not just for the cattle-raising Bedouins, 
but for many other inhabitants as well. 

In the Wadi and elsewhere in the Kingdom, the massive influx 
of money in the wake of the oil boom seems to have had the re- 
sult of pushing up the dower to forbidding heights. Sums of 50,000 
riyals were normal, 100 or 200,000 no exception, not to mention 
the cost of the jewellery for the bride. One of the sons of Ibn 
Hadla, a warrior of the Rijban tribe who had fought with the zkhwan 
and refused to have any dealings with a “Christian” like me, was 
said to have paid the staggering price of 450,000 riyals for his 
bride.!® The urgency of the problem is illustrated by its recurrence 
as a topic in the fatwas and other publications of the country’s 
‘ulama’, who see moral dangers in prospective brides staying long 
unmarried (in a culture where marrying at fifteen or even younger 
is considered favourably), and also in men marrying foreign wives 
or staying outside the safe harbour of marriage for too long. One 
looks in vain, however, for Saudi attempts to explain the under- 
lying causes of the phenomenon. To me it seemed clear, however, 


from Riyadh and engage in other commercial activities, such as dealings in real 
estate and employing legions of Egyptian, Pakistani, Indian and other labourers 
in shops, petrol stations, construction work, and so on. 

167 For example, ‘Utran with whom ad-Dindan was staying when I first met 
him, Vol. I, 4. 

168 According to local gossip, she was neither a beauty nor even from a 
high-ranking family. The bride’s mother was held responsible for setting the 
excessive price. 
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that it was somehow related to the sudden tidal wave of petro-dol- 
lars, converted to riyals through a system of agricultural subsidies, 
that hit a tribal society where cementing alliances by marriage is 
the traditional way of competing among the lineages for power, 
honour, status, and prestige. Once an example has been set in 
marriages between the newly rich, other tribesmen, reading in the 
price commanded by their daughters their own worth in the Wadi’s 
stock market of prestige, refuse to be outdone and strive to emu- 
late it. Thus the price of a bride is set soaring in an upward spi- 
ral until it becomes unaffordable for many and the market 
stagnates, !® 

There is a direct relation, therefore, between the new economy 
of pivot-irrigated wheat-growing in the Wadi, and the strains aris- 
ing from the increase in the price paid for a bride as an indica- 
tor of one’s social standing. In other words, the sudden arrival of 
new and plentiful opportunities for acquiring wealth also intro- 
duced a sense of risk into what had always been an extremely 
conservative and traditional society. Though the leading lineages 
undoubtedly had privileged access to the necessary facilities (loans, 
land, permits for importing labour, and so on), many others also 
succeeded in availing themselves of the new opportunities. While 
the traditional patterns of the Dawasir society in the Wadi were 
not immediately and radically transformed because of these de- 
velopments, still the competition fuelled by the general rush for 
pivots was seen by many as heralding an unprecedented social 
dynamism. The forces driving up the prices for brides and the 
weakening of the authority of the traditional tribal leaders, evi- 
denced by the proliferation of new “sheikhs” who claim to repre- 
sent independent lineages, can be partly traced to these new 
economic conditions in the Wadi. 


TERRITORIALITY AND CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE DAWASIR 


Because of their numbers, strong sense of identity, and the vast- 
ness of the territory which they consider their ancestral homeland, 


169 One is tempted to draw a parallel between parents who snobbishly cling 
to an unrealistic price tag for their daughter and ad-Dindan, who stubbornly 
continued to reject excellent offers for his camels without the slightest regard 
for his own condition or economic reality, cf. Vol. III, 59-60. 
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the Dawasir must be ranked with the great tribal confederations 
of Arabia.!”° As Philby wrote, ‘[...] the Dawasir tribe, whose num- 
bers and territorial distribution entitle it to be considered one of 
the dominant tribal organizations of modern Arabia, the equal of 
Qahtan, ‘Ataiba, Harb, Mutair, Shammar, and ‘Anaza, the lords 
of the desert, and whose countless colonies in Upper Najd out- 
side the limits of its recognized tribal sphere are the measure of 
its influence through past centuries on the moulding of the Arabia 
of to-day.’!7! 

Like other major tribes of Arabia the Dawasir are territorially 
based in the sense that they and surrounding tribes have a strongly 
developed consciousness about the extent and limits of the lands 
that they have traditionally occupied.!”* While the Saudi govern- 
ment does not officially recognize any collective territorial rights 
of the confederation as such and issues property rights on an 
individual basis only, in practice the existence of a tribe called 
ad-Dawasir and a wide, contiguous area predominantly owned and 
settled by members of this tribe is accepted unquestioningly as part 
of the natural order of things by the government and society at 
large. One might even go a step further and maintain that the 
tribal grid that has been imposed on the desert expanses of Saudi 
Arabia is one of the pillars upholding the Saudi political system. 
There are religious and other political reasons for not frankly 
acknowledging this fact of life, one of them being that doing so 
would be understood as a signal that the central government's grip 
is weakening, which would embolden the tribes to encroach on 
its prerogatives. This would upset the present system, which 1s 
based on the maintenance of a fine balance between central rule 
and local autonomy by rewarding the right kind of active coop- 
eration with the government and withholding favour from those 
who fail to do so. The territorially-based tribal organization, the 
ill-defined, but effective authority exercized by tribal chiefs of 
various ranks over tribal groups, and the de facto control of ter- 
ritory immensely facilitate the task of the government. At the same 
time the coercive and material means at the government’s disposal 


170 Philby, The Heart of Arabia, ii, 204, ‘In course of time they [the Dawasir] 
increased [...], possessing themselves [...] of an enormous wedge of territory, 
whose base is Wadi Dawasir [...].’ 

171 Tbid., ii, 204-205. 

172 On the borders of the tribal territory of the Dawasir, see pp. 464-467. 
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guarantee a general compliance with its orders, but these are 
hardly needed as the omnipresence of competition and jealousy 
among the sheikhs offer even stronger inducements for ingrati- 
ating oneself with the government’s representatives. 

Driven by economic necessity or social and political reasons, 
such as the ravages worked by the frequent internecine strife and 
warfare among Dawasir tribes, individual families or entire 
sub-tribes such as the Bidarin have emigrated from the tribal 
homeland in search of better living conditions and employment. 
Muslihah, the poem that sums up the legendary feats of the Dawasir 
and has been handed down through the generations as the 
epitome of the tribe’s spirit, in particular that of al-Wuda‘in, was 
composed by a Dosiri poet who had left the Wadi and its warring 
tribes to make a living in al-Hasa. Similar examples are found 
among other historical Dosiri poets. At the time of my research 
in the Wadi, many of those who in the early part of the twentieth 
century had worked in the pear! fisheries of the Persian Gulf were 
still alive.!”3 

As a result many Dawasir have settled permanently in the Gulf 
area, in the towns of the Najdi heartland (al-‘Arid, al-Washm, 
Sudayr, al-Qasim) and further towards the north-east in Kuwait 
and Iraq.!”4 Philby believes that the wide distribution of its settled 
colonies has contributed materially to the erroneous impression 


173 E.g. the poet ‘Béd ibn Hamdan, nicknamed al-‘Aj‘aj (see pp. 166, 631), 
one of whose poems on his employment in the pearl fisheries is found in Ibn 
Mish‘i, ii, 63-64. The low status of this kind of employment appears from a verse 
by Shalhib ibn Thwéni, a chief of al--Mar of ad-Dawasir, ‘I am not a diver for 
pearls nor one of those who stand on the ship’s deck holding the rope to which 
he is attached, // But we captured the best camels from many well-fed herds’ 
(mani b-gawwasin wlani b-sayib // kam dod mislahin xadéna nuwadih), al-Fassam, i, 
143. Cf. also The Heart of Arabia, ii, 182, 205. 

174 Philby mentions ‘a flourishing Dawasir colony in the island of Bahrain’ 
and dense palm groves on the Shatt al-‘Arab owned by Dawasir (The Heart of 
Arabia, ii, 205) and A Handbook of Arabia, 313, mentions the Dawasir among the 
‘most influential tribesmen’ of the island, where many of them were engaged 
in pear! fisheries. Branches of the Bidarin have settled in ar-Rawdah and 
al-Hadb4n (as-Sidara and Al ibn ‘Mar), while others have allied themselves with 
Harb, or settled in Iraq (Al Mandil). Families of al-Khamasin of al-Wuda‘in have 
settled in the Eastern Province. Families of Al Ganim of al-Wuda‘in live in 
al-‘Awdah, Thadigq, az-Zilfi, Mrat, al-Qarinah, and various other towns of al-Washm, 
Sudayr, al-Qasim, and the Eastern Province (Ibn Haqan in al-Yamamah 
newspaper). More details on the distribution of the Dawasir outside their tribal 
homeland are given by A Handbook, 604, and Gazetteer of Arabia, i, 616-617. 
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that the tribe ‘has almost ceased to be Bedouin [...] The Dawasir 
are pre-eminently Badawin within the limits of their tribal area, 
and their great expansion beyond those limits is but proof of the 
great part they have played in Arabian history through a long 
period, whose beginnings are lost in the mists of antiquity like the 
original name of the oasis, which they colonized under the name 
of Wadi Dawasir.’!7° 

Philby may well be right, but it is only part of the story. When 
I announced my intention of spending most of the period of four 
months that I had set aside for fieldwork among the Dawasir in 
the south, my contacts among Riyadh’s tribal population, mostly 
belonging to “Tébah but others as well, did not conceal their 
doubts and dismay at what to them seemed a flawed plan that was 
likely to produce disappointing results and prove a waste of pre- 
cious time. If pressed long enough for an explanation of their mis- 
givings, they would reluctantly confide to me that the noble and 
chivalrous Bedouin traits—hospitality, generosity, frankness, and 
moral integrity, for which the great tribes of northern and cen- 
tral Arabia are rightly famous—were reputedly less in evidence in 
the south. Many of them warned me that the Dawasir in particu- 
lar were known for their churlishness, pettiness, and treachery. 
More persistent questioning as to the possible reasons for this 
eroding of the lofty Bedouin moral standards to the south of 
‘Tébah would always be anwered in the same fashion.!’© The 
Dawasir, it was said, had lost their purity of descent and race 
through their long history of intermingling with families of vari- 
ous tribal backgrounds who had settled among them. In addition 
the Wadi always had had a sizeable slave population, the males 
employed as labourers in the fields and the palm groves, where 
in certain periods of the year camels had to be driven day and 
night in order to draw up the required quantities of water from 
the wells, while the females worked as servants in the households 
of the sheikhs and the tribal gentry of the Dawasir.!”’ In the view 


15 The Heart of Arabia, ii, 205. 

176 Apparently this opinion is not a recent phenomenon. A Handbook of Arabia, 
364, states, on basis of hearsay, that ‘the population [of Wadi ad-Dawasir] is said 
to be fanatical, secretive, and barbarous.’ 

177 Cf. Philby’s observations in this respect, ‘negro tenants—an element which 
figures largely in all the setthements of the wadi,’ Southern Ned, 52. See also 
p. 72. 
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of my informants from the northern Bedouin tribes, the presence 
of various groups side by side and in close contact inevitably led 
to racial intermixing and in consequence a loss of the high stan- 
dards that can only be passed on from one generation to the next 
if the quality of blood and purity of lineage are jealously guarded 
and perpetuated.!”° This, of course, is the stereotyped view of the 
Bedouin in whose mind a close link exists between the nomadic 
way of life, the “purity of blood” that is assured by limiting inter- 
marriage to the gene pool of certain recognized lineages, and the 
superior characteristics that come with a pedigreed descent and 
good breeding. From this perspective the sedentary people living 
in the towns and villages who engage in agriculture, trade, and 
crafts are at the opposite end of the moral universe. This senti- 
ment was reciprocated to a certain extent by the Najdi townsmen, 
thus giving rise to the famous pair of antonyms, baduw and hadar, 
Bedouins and settled Arabs.!”9 

As a representation of social reality in Arabia the Bedouin-vil- 
lager antithesis obscures the existence of a broad spectrum of in- 
termediate forms and interactions between nomadic and sedentary 
lifestyles, multifarious kinship relations between those living in 
houses of hair and others within the walls of mud houses, the 
occurrence of nomadism, semi-nomadism, and entirely sedentary 
modes of life within the same tribe, and so on. On closer scru- 
tiny one even doubts whether there has ever been a social and 
cultural dichotomy which is so clear-cut that it corresponds to the 
contrasting concepts of Bedouins and settled folk. Nevertheless 
the division of the world into badawi and hadavi continues to be 
an extremely popular one with today’s inhabitants of Arabia, 
spawning an almost infinite variety of interpretation and meaning. 


178 In addition to the factious spirit of the Dawasir and the great number of 
former slaves, the hot climate was also mentioned by northern tribesmen as a 
factor that negatively influenced the standards of the Dawasir. 

179 Tn the case of the Dawasir the view expressed by people from “Tébah and 
Shammar may also reflect a more general prejudice among the northern and 
central tribes against the southern tribes. Ar-Rayhani, Muluk al-Arab, 600, found 
a similar prejudice amongst the people of Najd against the tribesmen of Ghatan, 
whom they derided for their supposed niggardliness, whereas ar-Rayhani's 
experience with Ghatan in Najd and Yemen was quite the contrary. Similarly, 
among northern tribesmen I found that people of the south-west were held in 
low esteem because of a supposed lack of generosity. This sentiment seemed to 
be shared by the Bedouin Dawasir as well, see Vol. III, 41. 
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Here I will limit myself to the expression of opinions on the 
subject registered during my sojourn in the Wadi. From the com- 
ments on the Dawasir made by members of the northern tribes 
in Riyadh one may infer that the root of the problem, as they see 
it, is the adoption by the Dawasir of the ways of the hadar, result- 
ing in the adulteration of their blood and the erosion of moral 
standards among its members. Unlike Philby’s comments on the 
mixed Bedouin and sedentary character of the population, this 
negative opinion does not spring from any personal experience 
in the Wadi and is no more than a reflection of a bias current 
among the Bedouin tribes whose territory lies to the north of the 
Dawasir. 

Yet it is a view which is not without a counterpart among the 
tribesmen of the Wadi. The semantic changes that the concepts 
of Bedouin and sedentary have undergone illustrate a trend which 
has been noticeable in Arabia over the past decades: the term 
‘Bedouin’ (baduw) is now primarily used to denote social groups 
that pride themselves on a tribal affiliation which is generally 
known and recognized as being deeply rooted in history and be- 
longing to a lineage unadulterated with blood from outside the 
Arabian society of tribes. It is accepted as a self-evident truth that 
the blood of foreigners, elements of unknown tribal origin, or 
people belonging to another race is necessarily of inferior qual- 
ity. Without losing its original but now secondary sense of ‘Arab 
nomad,’ the word Bedouin has been adopted as a designation of 
class and status. As such it is used indifferently by both members 
of tribes or families who until fairly recently spent most of their 
time grazing livestock in the desert pastures and others who have 
lived in villages as far back as people can remember. By calling 
themselves ‘Bedouin,’ both groups stress their commonality and 
shared interest as the descendants of the Wadi’s original tribes, 
regardless of their occupational specializations. Thus to call one- 
self one of the baduw has become a claim to social pre-eminence, 
distinct from the increasing numbers of strangers working and 
living in the Wadi. 

Considered from this perspective, the current usage of the ant- 
onyms baduw and hadar no longer reflects a real or supposed 
division of Arabian society in two contrasting lifestyles and their 
attendant values; rather it seeks to draw zones of inclusion and 
exclusion by creating a communis opinio among the tribal establish- 
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ment as to the lineages that may rightfully claim to belong to the 
original, generally known, and therefore first-class citizenry of the 
area. The pejorative overtones that were originally associated with 
the term hadar in the minds of migratory nomads, have now been 
transferred to social groups—other than the non-Saudi expatri- 
ate workers and descendants of the original population of slaves 
and freedmen—which at some stage settled in the Wadi under the 
protection of one of the original tribes and did not merge with 
one of the recognized tribal lineages.!°° 

Whereas the contrasting pair of baduw and hadar originally de- 
noted a difference in occupation and lifestyle, without any a priori 
value judgement, these terms have now received highly charged 
political and social connotations: baduw has become a honorific 
for the first-class tribal citizenry and hadar a pejorative for a so- 
cially inferior class. Thus the semantic development of these 
antonymic terms corresponds to the social stratification and the 
heightened struggle for status and prestige fuelled by the new 
opportunities in the wake of the oil boom and the government's 
modernization policies. My informants, who mostly belonged to 
the tribal establishment, agreed that the Saudi inhabitants of the 
Wadi could be classified as follows: the top layer of society was the 
class of baduw, encompassing all recognized sons of Zayid (and 
presumably Tuglub outside the Wadi properly), the original set- 


189 A local historian, Badi ibn Fayhan Al Wthaylah of ar-Rijban, explained 
the modern usage of the terms baduw and hadar as follows. ‘This usage gained 
ground about ten years ago [this conversation was recorded in 1998] when the 
government insisted that all Saudi citizens are equal and a craftsman (sani‘, e.g. 
a haddad, blacksmith, najjar, carpenter, xarraz, leather worker, etc.) started to 
behave as if there were no difference. A person should know his place. Before 
that it was normal to say, “you, sani*” or “you, “abd (slave)”; it was no problem. 
Now this is no longer considered acceptable. Therefore people stopped using 
expressions like sani‘ hadir, a craftsman living among the settled population, and 
simply called him hdin, a member of the sedentary population. This caused the 
sedentary classes (hadar) with recognized pedigrees to call themselves Bedouins 
(baduw), considering that a sani‘ can never be a Bedouin. This is why the term 
hadar came to include categories like the former slave population, craftsmen and 
blacksmiths, and sections of other tribes that joined the Dawasir (halif).’ Asked 
whether these distinctions would not blur over time, Badi asserted that the origin 
of these people would never be forgotten. They might call themselves Dosiri or 
Dosiri Rijbani and this might pass as sufficient in Abha or Jeddah, but people 
in the Wadi would always know their true station in life. According to Bkhétan, 
the salab, members of pariah tribes, occupied an even lower station in the social 
hierarchy because of ‘the loose morals of their womenfolk’ (see pp. 231, 539). 
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tlers of the Wadi, and the tribal homeland of the Dawasir; inhab- 
itants of the Wadi who are of unknown origin (without asi, ‘root,’ 
in one of the recognized tribes and lineages) are called hdiri (col- 
lectively known as hadar),'*! while the members of the tradition- 
ally settled Dawasir tribes now call themselves baduw or are known 
as hadar ad-dirah, ‘the original settlers of the tribal homeland’ who 
belong to the established tribal lineages; the ‘abid, the descendants 
of the black slave population; and people of mixed racial origin, 
called derogatorily khadin or shdini, ‘half-blooded,’ a class which 
is rated below the ‘abid by the baduw, who value purity of blood 
above everything.!®* 

One informant put the number of ‘Bedouin,’ 1.e. ad-Dawasir 
al-gaba@iliyyah, ‘the tribal Dawasir,’ at 70% of the population, the 
other groups making up the rest. The remainder is considered 
subordinate to one of the original lineages (zsz/, ‘purebred,’ or hirr 
‘free, noble’ tribesmen), i.e. the hadar, usually small shopkeepers 
and craftsmen (among them as-slibah, the members of the pariah 
tribes who used to work as blacksmiths for the Bedouins), the 
former slaves, and the racially mixed groups.!®? Among the baduw, 
the tribal Dawasir, there are great differences in prestige, power, 
and resources, but in spite of these disparities they are as one in 
considering themselves the area’s true citizens, and they insist on 
maintaining a strict separation from the non-baduw. I was repeat- 
edly told, for instance, that a member of the baduw class would 
never consider marrying someone from a hdin family. 

The Wadi, therefore, has many characteristics of a class soci- 
ety, albeit that the baduw constitute the great majority and for that 
reason cannot be called an aristocracy. Though many of the hadar 


181 According to Bkhétan, a hdiri is someone who is madkuk, ‘broken, 
impaired’ as to his nasab, pedigree, ma hu b-isil, ‘not of pure blood from a known 
tribal lineage.’ 

182 Asked for an example of a khadiri my Bedouin informants would mention 
someone whose father was a Adiri and whose mother came from a family of “abid. 
Hamzah, Qalb Jazirat al-‘Arab, 127, 148, when discussing the difference in pres- 
tige of various tribal and social groups, mentions Bini Khadir, ‘whose origins 
are said to be from the slave population’ and ‘who are unable to trace their 
descent to one of the Arab tribes.’ In A Handbook of Arabia, 607, they are called 
‘a large body of inferior non-Arab tribes in Nejd, who cultivate the soil for Arab 
masters.’ The anthology of ath-Thumayri presents the story and verses about the 
impossible love between a tribesman of Bini Timim and a khadirtyyah, al-Funun 
ash-sha‘biyyah, 170-172. 

183 On the salab or slibah, see Vol. II, 44-45. 
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are more wealthy and educated than the poor and illiterate among 
the Bedouins, the latter are members of the baduw class and par- 
take of the status and prestige that this class enjoys not only in 
the Wadi but throughout the tribal interior of Saudi Arabia. The 
social strains generated by the large inequalities in economic and 
political power between the individual members and lineages of 
the baduw class are dealt with through the traditional mechanisms 
of the Bedouin honour code, as described in Volume III.!8* This 
code, based on the principles of moral equality, solidarity, and 
noblesse oblige, is an essential integrating force and acts as a coun- 
terbalance to tensions caused by differences which in European 
society would give rise to the existence of different social classes. 
In a very simplified form this could be represented in a scheme 
of horizontal stratification based on the one hand on “the purity 
of one’s blood,” 1.e. the quality of one’s lineage, and social pres- 
tige (al-hasab wa-l-nasab), and on the other hand vertical differ- 
ences in wealth, education, and other factors outside the domain 
of mere pedigree-related status—differences which within the 
fabric of the baduw society are mediated by the honour code. Is- 
lam, as an ethos, code of behaviour, and system of law, not only 
reinforces the Bedouin code of honour, but also encompasses the 
entire society of baduw, hadar, the former slaves, and foreigners 
working in the Wadi to provide an overall framework and to regu- 
late its social traffic. 


THE METHOD OF RESEARCH AND THIS EDITION 


Upon my arrival in Wadi ad-Dawasir in October 1989 from the 
Shiyabin tribe of “Tébah at ad-Dakhul and the Hadb ad-Dawasir 
in the deserts to the north, I was lodged in the guesthouse of the 
imarah—mainly a dingy, mosquito-infested room with a number 
of beds where the armed personnel of various police outposts in 
the desert would arrive at all hours of the night to share my quar- 
ters and a small majlis. Food was served by the Indian cooks of 
the zmir, whose residence, a large villa, was situated behind the 
offices where the governorate’s business was conducted. The gov- 
ernor, Mhammad ibn Madi, left for a prolonged absence shortly 
after my arrival and his deputy was in charge during most of my 


184 Vol. III, 75-78. 
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stay. The guesthouse had been built in a corner of the courtyard 
and the adjoining parking-lot for the governorate’s vehicles, next 
to the wall at its entrance side. A decrepit Toyota pickup was 
generously put at my disposal, a means of transport which blended 
much better into the Wadi than my own unwieldy and conspicu- 
ously foreign Land Rover. I continued to use the zmarah as my base 
until the deputy governor’s repeated expressions of amazement 
that it was taking me so long to finish my research served notice 
that I was in danger of overstaying my welcome. I then transferred 
to a hotel mainly used by Indian workers in the Wadi. 

The khwzya—the illiterate or barely literate Bedouin rank and 
file of the governorate’s forces who provide the armed men, 
drivers, and scouts for patrols and law enforcement operations, 
and at other hours sit around as retainers of the governor and 
his deputy, ready to perform all kinds of odd jobs and errands— 
had a small room between the main gate and the private mosque 
of the zmarah in which they kept their provisions and where at all 
hours of day coffee and tea were prepared. Except for during the 
hot part of the day, they would sit in a carpeted square surrounded 
by a parapet outside this room. When I returned five years later 
they would sometimes install a small television set into this square, 
apparently more for decorative purposes than for watching. Their 
conversation invariably dwelled upon subjects such as the disputes 
and other matters referred to the governor; patrols, which gave 
chase to Yemeni and Saudi smugglers of booze, drugs, and ille- 
gal immigrants; the lore and poetry of the tribes to which they 
belonged (primarily the Dawasir, Ghatan, and Al Murrah); the 
herds of camels owned by them and the areas where they and their 
relatives grazed them; offences dealt with by the local Committee 
for the Propagation of Virtue and the Prevention of Vice; crimi- 
nal acts not reported by the media but talked about in the assem- 
blies of men throughout the country; intricate questions such as 
the provenance of a stray camel with a tribal brand (wasm) that 
was not immediately familiar to them and, hence, the likelihood 
that the camel had come from a great distance; and other mat- 
ters of tribal interest. In their company I spent considerable time, 
liberally helping myself to their dates, coffee, and tea, and trying 
to follow their conversation. One khawi in particular, the kindly 
Ibn Jirba’ of ar-Rijban with his devilish grin, obliged me enor- 
mously because he drew my attention to the poet and fellow-Rijbani 
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ad-Dindan and drove me to where the poet grazed his camels on 
the stubble left on the wheatfields after the harvest. These men 
were a hardy, occasionally gruff lot, true Bedouins who were deeply 
familiar with the terrain and conditions in the desert, where many 
of their kinsmen continued to live and raise livestock. Poor 
Bedouins or villagers would never be turned away or treated 
unhospitably in their circle. As a foreigner I did not blend in 
naturally and probably I often imposed on them. But as I became 
more acquainted with the culture of the area things became easier. 
Whenever I returned in later years I was always warmly welcomed 
and they enjoyed listening to and discussing the poetry that I had 
collected. 

The governorate contacted one of the local literati, “Abdallah 
ibn Hmér of Al Baraz of ar-Rijban, who volunteered to act as my 
guide and to assist me in collecting and interpreting the oral poetry 
from other Dawasir poets and transmitters of the oral heritage. A 
poet in his own right and an avid collector of his tribe’s lore, 
‘Abdallah also worked as an inspector in the Wadi’s department 
of education and had been sent as a da‘i, an Islamic missionary, 
to Pakistan. At the time he had published two volumes of poetry, 
a mixture of old and new, including his own verses. I have writ- 
ten about his edition of poetry by ad-Dindan in the chapter on 
censorship in Volume I.!8 

Together we toured the Wadi in my pickup on our way to re- 
cording sessions with men who were mostly advanced in years or 
very, very old. In many respects this arrangement was far from 
ideal. “Abdallah complained to me that many of the informants 
visited by us had been reluctant to cooperate with him in the past. 
Because of the letter of introduction given to me by the authori- 
ties in Riyadh and the welcome extended to me by the office of 
the governorate, most people contacted by ‘Abdallah felt 
duty-bound to receive us. Considering the complexity of relations 
among the Dawasir, their many feuds and sensitivities, and the 
uncertainty as to how the oral information would be dealt with 
once it had been transferred to us, it was not surprising that many 
informants were on their guard when visited by us. However, at 
the time I was hardly aware of these factors. I had assumed na- 
ively that everyone shared my enthusiasm for putting the Wadi’'s 


185 See Vol. I, 71-80. 
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oral treasures on record and publishing them in due academic 
form with a respectable publisher abroad. Also, I reckoned that 
the official instructions and recommendations would ensure the 
full cooperation of the informants and ‘Abdallah in the task of 
clarifying to me all obscurities in the recorded materials, includ- 
ing the linguistic aspects pertaining to the transcription, the 
prosody, and correct understanding. Of these unrealistic expec- 
tations I was quickly disabused. 

The initial weeks of driving around and visiting were pleasant 
enough. Often the recording sessions were combined with enter- 
tainment in Najdi style, that is, a meal of roasted sheep served on 
a pile of rice for a large number of the host’s relatives and other 
guests. The recording itself had to be done in the mazylis, the as- 
sembly hall of men with its hierarchy of seating from the host and 
highest-ranking visitor down to the small children at the far end. 
In consequence the atmosphere tended to be rather solemn, 
though the members of the audience usually took an active part 
in the proceedings and commented freely on the narrator’s words, 
argued with him about the wording of lines of poetry, pointed out 
missing verses, and pitched in with observations concerning the 
poet, the circumstances surrounding its composition, and so on. 
All this had the effect of marginalizing my own role and limiting 
it to the handling of the recording equipment and asking and 
answering a few questions. Given my ignorance of the subject at 
hand, this was probably for the better. 

The hard part of the project began when I set about the task 
of transcribing the many hours of taped recordings collected in 
the course of our peregrinations among the Wadi’s foremost de- 
positories of oral culture. Then I was confronted with the prob- 
lems I later learned to recognize as common, but which at the time 
often left me close to despair. In 1989 the Wadi had already 
reached an advanced stage on the road to transition from a pre- 
dominantly oral to a literate culture. In consequence the num- 
ber of men who had grown up in the pre-modern period and were 
able transmitters of the Wadi’s lore as it then circulated had 
dwindled considerably. Often people would sigh and tell me, ‘If 
you had only come ten years earlier So-and-So would still have been 
alive,’ and they would reel off the names of poets and transmit- 
ters who had died since then. Indeed, at the moment of this writ- 
ing in 2000 almost all of the older informants, who were generally 
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considered the last generation to have memorized these poems 
through the chain of oral transmission and whose words now 
appear in print, are no longer there to repeat them. At the time 
of recording their age showed itself in the number of missing teeth, 
which made their words unintelligible or exceedingly difficult to 
catch when listening to the tapes. In addition, though they were 
still capable of amazing feats of delivery, their memory was not as 
good as it once had been. Transcription was further complicated 
by the fact that their powers of recall would fail them if their 
delivery was done at less than very high speed. 

It soon became clear to me that retrieving the transmitters’ 
words from the tapes was going to involve very arduous labour. 
Even ‘Abdallah and other cognoscenti were frequently at a loss to 
decipher what exactly was being said, not to mention words or even 
entire hemistichs that dropped out during the performance. The 
obvious solution was to have recourse again to the source itself. 
This was not always feasible, however, either because of the diffi- 
culty of tracking down the narrators, poets, and transmitters, or 
because of their reluctance to engage in the tedious exercise of 
going through the recorded text again verse by verse and word 
by word. Also, they were generally loath to admit that there were 
a lot of questions concerning the text to which they themselves 
did not have an answer. The greatest obstacle, however, was that 
they simply lacked a bent for analysing and discussing the linguis- 
tic, prosodic, semantic, and other questions raised by the text. 
Moreover, some of them were clearly uncomfortable with the idea 
of facing me without the presence of trusted fellow-tribesmen. It 
quickly turned out that “Abdallah was not available for this purpose. 

As soon as we had completed our programme of visiting and 
recording we sat in the guesthouse or in “‘Abdallah’s brand new 
villa for the purpose of transcribing the recordings. I was deter- 
mined to finish the transcription and annotation of the entire text 
during the few months of my stay in the Wadi and before leaving 
the country and returning home. Little did I suspect at the time 
that it would take me more than ten years of intermittent work 
and repeated follow-up visits to the Wadi to squeeze out of the 
tapes whatever usable material they would yield and to gather the 
necessary additional information and comments from other infor- 
mants and sources. In retrospect the slow pace proved an advan- 
tage because the material is far more complex and refractory than 
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the subject-matter of the earlier three volumes, as explained above 
in the Preface. Thus it was allowed to mature and become impreg- 
nated with the experience gained in the course of the prepara- 
tion of the previous volumes and further discussions with 
informants in the Wadi over the course of the years. 

At the time ‘Abdallah must have realized the impossibility of 
accomplishing the task that I had set myself within the limited pe- 
riod of my presence in the Wadi. In addition the method he had 
in mind differed widely from the one I insisted on adopting. 
‘Abdallah attached little importance to rendering the text faith- 
fully as it had been recorded from the informants. If in his judge- 
ment a line of verse was unintelligible or deficient he lost no time 
in proposing alternative text of his own making—reasoning per- 
haps that in any case there was no certainty as to the conformity 
of the transmitted versions to the original of the poem. Even more 
fundamental was the gulf separating his approach from mine on 
the question of how to render the narrative sections of the text. 
‘Abdallah clearly did not have a high opinion of some of the 
uneducated narrators, such as Fahad ar-Rén of Al Bré¢, and spoke 
scathingly about some of their idiosyncrasies. In his view there was 
no reason to cling to the exact wording used by Fahad and oth- 
ers if a “better” text could be substituted for it. 

This, of course, was the method applied by “Abdallah in his own 
anthologies and which is the customary practice among Saudi 
students of Nabati poetry. Since the vernacular can only be im- 
perfectly represented in Arabic script and, more importantly, 
because it is deemed inappropriate to avail oneself of “sub-stan- 
dard” Arabic in one’s own writing, narratives and the narrative 
context of poetry are normally retold and summarized in the 
author’s own words in “correct” Arabic. Needless to say, the re- 
sult in most cases 1s far removed from the way in which it was first 
told to the author who wrote it down. Unfortunately, the published 
versions are mostly insipid, bland, and colourless affairs compared 
with the vigour, richness, and strong flavour of the stories as they 
are told by the masters of the oral genre. 

The methods adopted by Saudi editors of oral texts have gen- 
erally resulted in a violation of their integrity: the oral original 
has been watered down, robbed of its essential characteristics, and 
turned into sterile platitudes. For my part I felt that there was no 
alternative to following the original performance as closely as 
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possible in the transcription. Since ‘Abdallah was convinced of the 
silliness and wrong-headedness of my approach, parallelling my 
seeing his methods as fatally flawed, our relations soon became 
more distant. He began to turn up later and less regularly for our 
working sessions. In addition to my disappointment on this score 
I grew increasingly irritated at his incessant harangues against the 
corrupt Western ways, his sermonizing about Islamic values, the 
derision I was exposed to by him and his circle for failing to see 
the Truth, their ostentatious unconcern at the dire fate that would 
befall me if I persisted in my stubborn blindness, and, finally, their 
outright pressure to follow the example of many foreign workers 
in the Wadi and become a convert. There may have been an ele- 
ment of good-humoured teasing in this and a genuine desire to 
remove a barrier between us, but the very intensity of the cam- 
paign ended by exhausting my patience and ability to find artful 
ways of dodging their rapier thrusts without giving them offence. 
As my replies grew more curt and blunt the atmosphere quickly 
soured. Without telling me “Abdallah one day suddenly left for 
Riyadh, accompanied by his friend Farraj ibn ‘Ayid of al-Walamin 
who, like “Abdallah, had made very important contributions to my 
project until one day he flatly told me that our relationship could 
not continue if I did not convert to Islam. When ‘Abdallah even- 
tually returned, after an absence of weeks, we continued to meet 
but for all practical purposes our cooperation had ended. 

Nevertheless I owe ‘Abdallah a considerable debt for introduc- 
ing me to the various tribes and to the foremost transmitters of 
the Wadi’s oral heritage. At the end of my sojourn I gave him a 
copy of all the tapes I had recorded, as I did in the case of a 
number of other men who had been very helpful and had asked 
for copies. Some of the material subsequently seems to have found 
its way into further editions of Dawasir poetry by ‘Abdallah; and 
perhaps into other publications as well, since copies of the cas- 
sette tapes proliferated in the Wadi and a few years later I found 
that they had spread to Riyadh. 

As I felt less welcome and had the impression that among the 
Wuda‘in and the Rijban, once the novelty had worn off, people 
took their distance again, I began to drift almost inadvertently 
towards other sections of the Dawasir further to the east. Three 
men in particular responded to my advances and showed them- 
selves kindly disposed towards my project and person: Bkhetan ibn 
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Dafi of al-Makharim, one of the poets to whom Volume III has 
been devoted; Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd, a sheikh of al-Misa‘rah whose 
family is traditionally considered the primus inter pares of the 
Bedouin sections of the Dawasir; and Mhammad al-Hanaya, a poet 
whose forefathers emigrated to the Wadi and attached themselves 
to the Misa‘rah of Ibn Gwéd. Earlier they had been among the 
transmitters whose store of anecdotes, poems, and narratives 
I recorded. They also arranged for me to meet other informants 
among their fellow-tribesmen and acquaintances; and Bkhétan and 
Mhammad took over the role of “research assistant” which before 
had been performed by ‘Abdallah. Whenever I returned to Saudi 
Arabia in later years—in 1994, 1996, 1998, 1999, and 2000—to fill 
in the gaps and elaborate upon the initial fieldwork in 1989, my 
base would be in that part of the Wadi. 

In due course the way in which I visualized my own work 
changed considerably. I had come to the Wadi with the expecta- 
tion of discovering its hidden treasures of Bedouin poetry. Until 
then research on this subject had bypassed southern Najd and the 
regions south of Riyadh in general. Thus I fondly imagined my- 
self as culling poetry in a pristine environment, untouched by mod- 
ern civilization and academic research, and returning to Riyadh 
with a handsome bouquet of verse. To some extent this dream may 
have come true, but as my work advanced the complexity of the 
subject revealed itself in its social, tribal, historical, economical, 
cultural, political, geographical, linguistic, and other dimensions. 
It proved simply impossible to arrive at a satisfying presentation 
and interpretation of the recorded materials without taking these 
dimensions into account. If the Bedouins compare the poem to 
the stone of a date and its narrative framework to its flesh, the 
same can be said about the relation of the recorded materials to 
the wider context of the tribal consciousness in which they are 
perpetuated, i.e. all dimensions just mentioned. 

Nevertheless the Text itself stands at the heart of this and the 
previous editions. It is the core from which meaning radiates and 
which itself is constantly enriched by information and insights from 
sources outside it. I have divided the Text into ten sections, each 
including those poems best suited to its theme. Each section is 
preceded by an introduction with information on the principles 
underlying its edition, which vary from one section to the next, 
and also on the poet(s), transmitter(s), the circumstances of the 
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poem’s recording, and its place in the historical tradition and social 
relations of the Dawasir. Therefore the discussion of these aspects 
here will be limited to remarks on the order and some general 
characteristics of the different sections. The titles are meant to 
illustrate various aspects of oral tradition among the Dawasir and 
to some extent of Arabian oral culture in general. 

1) The Theme: Camels & Palm Trees. Sections 1-3 of the Text are 
concerned with aspects of the tribe’s historical identity to which 
all of the Dawasir subscribe to a greater or lesser extent. The poems 
of the first section vaunt the strength that the Dawasir draw from 
the tribe's strategic location, its economy, which is based on the 
twin pillars of date palm cultivation and the raising of camels, and 
the existence side by side of the Bedouin and settled modes of 
life that correspond to these mainstays of its economy. 

2) The Legend. The narrative concerning the feats and leader- 
ship over the Dawasir of ‘Amir ibn Badran, the ancestor of the 
tribe of al-Bidarin, is a legendary tale, which implicitly explains 
relations between some of the main sub-tribes as they are supposed 
to be rooted in historical fact. In this sense it comes close to the 
creation of myth. It establishes a privileged link between ‘Amir, 
who is said to have lived in the late tenth century AH (1495-1590) 
or the early eleventh century, and Nasir, nicknamed al-Mbé'‘jj, the 
ancestor of al-Wuda‘in.!®° As the Bidarin are recognized by the 
Dawasir as the branch in which overall tribal authority had been 
vested, and since they have disappeared from the homeland of 
the Dawasir for reasons unknown, this would leave the Wuda‘in 
with a credible claim to pre-eminence.!®’ It also explains how the 
Hadb, the desert pastures to the north of the Wadi, were wrested 
from the control of Sbé’. The concluding poem by a poetess of 
Sbé* reflects credit on the Dawasir for their magnanimity in vic- 
tory. 

3) The Poem features the long poem called Muslihah, ‘Peace 
Poem.’ Though its composition is said to have been prompted by 
long-running hostilities among the Wuda‘in, the largest and pre- 


186 The tribal brand of the Wuda‘in is called al-Mbé‘lj and their battle-cry is 
‘sons of Nasir al-Mbé‘ij’ (lad al-Mbe‘tj Nasir, as it sounded in a verse by one of 
their poets, Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 75). The plural Mba‘ijah is used as a synonym of 
al-Wuda‘in, e.g. N/40, Mx3/8. 

187 The Bidarin were originally settled in the village of Khayran, about 15 
km from as-Slayyil. 
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dominantly settled sub-tribe of the Dawasir,!®* and its famous eight 
(or five or ten) exemplary tales are ascribed to different sections 
of the Wuda‘in sub-tribe, the poem is recognized by all Dawasir 
as a source of common pride. Hence it has acquired a status among 
them approaching that of a national anthem. 

4) The Transmitter. The three above-mentioned texts are followed 
by sections that to various degrees are associated with different 
sub-tribes of the Dawasir. The fourth section contains the entire 
text spoken during the recording session with Nadir an-Nahshi, 
an excellent raconteur of the Al Nahish of al-Wuda‘in, whose 
village is situated at the western extremity of the Wadi. The 
centre-piece is an exchange of poems between Mhammad ibn Hadi 
ibn Garmalah, the nineteenth-century famous chief of Ghatan, and 
two poets of al-Wuda‘in on a dispute between Mhammad ibn Hadi 
and the Dawasir, focussing on who was to be blamed for a quar- 
rel between him and the Dawasir. The section also features po- 
ems and narratives concerning foreign tribesmen who put 
themselves under the protection of the Dawasir and expressed their 
gratitude in verse. Together with minor contributions by other 
transmitters, it includes all of Nadir’s recorded speech so as to 
bring out its characteristic majlis-style: a fluent movement of sto- 
ries, anecdotes, and poems, loosely strung together with a narra- 
tive thread and directly or indirectly related to the chivalrous deeds 
and eloquence of the narrator’s forebears among the Al Nahish. 

5) The Poet. The nineteenth-century poet ‘Isa ibn Husn of the 
Sharafa sub-tribe at the eastern end of the oasis of the Wadi is a 
dominant presence among the “classical” poets of the Dawasir. It 
is a tribute to his popularity that his poetry was recited to me by 
no less than seven different transmitters, foremost among them 
Si‘id ibn Murdi of Al Bréé, who recorded for me two long poems 
that have not been published before. His dispute with Mhammad 
ibn Hadi of Ghatan is a nice example of the anecdotal genre 
interspersed with verses. Ibn Husn was related by marriage to the 
Al Rbayyi‘ clansmen of al-Makharim who introduced the Wahhabi 
creed and rule into the Wadi as agents of the Saudi imams.!*" 


'88 The terms ‘settled’ and ‘Bedouin’ are used as shorthand to denote the 
traditional mode of life before the large-scale settlement of the Bedouins. For 
an explanation in greater detail, the reader is referred to pp. 93-97. 

189 Because of their subject-matter some of the poems by Ibn Husn have been 
included in thematic chapters (e.g. the theme of camels & palm trees). For the 
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6) The Tribe. This section bears the stamp of the Makharim, 
whose transmitters contributed most of its materials on a num- 
ber of subjects that figure prominently in the tribe’s sense of iden- 
tity: raiding and warfare in the good old days of “tribal anarchy’; 
and, as a corollary of the adversarial relationship, the need to 
engage in mutually protective relationships; and poems in which 
the boundaries of the homeland are delineated in the context of 
expressions of tribal pride. 

Three chapters in this section have been devoted to poems and 
narratives on events also documented by the Saudi chroniclers and 
therefore somehow grounded in historical fact. This sets them 
apart from the sections of a legendary nature, i.e. events that may 
have occurred in some form but of which no trace remains in Saudi 
historiography, or subjects like raiding that are of a cyclical rather 
than a historical nature. The chapter on the role of ar-Rbayyi’ of 
al-Makharim in the Wadi as representatives of the Saudi state is 
based on recordings from their descendants; the poems on the 
encounters with the Sharif of Mecca at the time of the first Saudi 
state in the late eighteenth century are recited by many in the 
Wadi, among them transmitters of al-Makharim; and the compli- 
cated but historically important subject of nineteenth century strife 
caused by the internecine struggle between the brothers ‘Abdallah 
and Su‘td ibn Faysal is introduced by Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd, whose 
lineage of chiefs is at the centre of the next section. 

7) The Sheikh. The Ibn Gwéd (the plural form al-Gwidah is also 
used) are in many respects at the opposite end of al-Wuda ‘in, not 
because of their geographical location at the eastern end of the 
Wadi but mainly because they and their sub-tribe of al-Misa‘rah 
represent the Bedouin element of the Dawasir at its best, while 
the Wuda‘in have always been resolutely settled and non-nomadic, 
often even anti-nomadic, in their way of life and culture. The 
Makharim, geographically located between al-Misa‘rah to their east 


same reason it was not feasible to assign separate sections to each of the major 
transmitters, as in the case of Nadir an-Nahshi. Thus the oral text recorded from 
Fahad ar-Rén of Al Bréé dealt with many disparate topics. Accordingly, the text 
had to be broken up and its chapters were brought under headings that fit the 
subject. As it turned out, neither an arrangement of the text by poet nor one of 
grouping together the recordings from each of the transmitters was helpful in 
bringing into focus the broader picture of the oral culture of the Dawasir. 
However, care has been taken to give each of the transmitters his due by listing 
their contributions to the recordings in Appendix III and by providing some 
information on their person and role. 
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and the Rijban and Wuda‘in to the west, represent an intermedi- 
ate form as they have traditionally combined nomadic and settled 
lifestyles. 

The Ibn Gwéd claim the paramount tribal leadership, but this 
notion is rejected by al-Wuda‘in and other sub-tribes belonging 
to Al Salim. The latter accept, however, that Ibn Gwéd is entitled 
to this claim, for whatever it is worth, as far as the Bedouin sec- 
tions of the Dawasir are concerned, in particular those of Sheb 
who by tribal genealogists are regarded as the tribal counterparts 
of Al Salim.!¥° As might be expected, the emphasis in this section 
is very much on the symbols of prestige befitting one of the Ara- 
bian desert’s ranking lineages of tribal chiefs. This point is im- 
plicitly made in Mit‘ib’s story about a battle that is supposed to 
have pitted the chiefs of Mtér, ad-Duwish, and the Rwalah of 
‘Nizah, Ibn Sha‘lan, against those of al-‘Ijman, Ibn Hithlén, and 
the Dawasir, Ibn Gwéd. It is extremely unlikely that such a battle 
ever took place, for the version by another, more disinterested nar- 
rator of al-Misa‘rah vividly describes the duelling between the 
ad-Duwish and Ibn Gwéd chiefs over desert pastures with abun- 
dant herbage, without any mention of ar-Rwalah or al-‘Ijman. 
Naturally, Mit‘ib’s story underlines Ibn Gwéd’s position as a peer 
of the greatest tribal lineages in Arabia. The ostrich feathers ex- 
hibited in a special room built in the courtyard of the mansion 
of Marran, Mit‘ib’s elder brother, are said to have adorned the 
war-litter carried by Ibn Sha‘lan into battle. The message is that 
Ibn Gwéd captured what Ibn Sha‘lan would have fought hardest 
to protect and therefore, it is implied, he must have utterly crushed 
his opponent, reputedly one of the most powerful tribal forces of 
the peninsula. The stories of the defeat inflicted on the sheikhs 
of Al Mas‘ad and Al ‘Atif of Ghatan serve a similar purpose. 

Other stories and poems describe and explain the origins of 
symbols of power and prestige, such as the herds of white camels 
and the family’s former slaves, the battle-cry of al-Misa‘rah, and 
the brand used by the Ibn Gwéd for their camels in the context 
of a failed raid carried out by a party of Mtér and the famous lyrical 
poet Mihsin al-Hazzani of al-Harig. As in the case of the mark 
branded by Khalid ibn Shléwih on his camels,!%! these symbols of 


19 For a more detailed exposé of tribal genealogy on this score, see Appen- 
dix I. 
191 See Vol. II, 68-69. 
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a chief’s status have the nature of trophies. A common character- 
istic of these stories is that they often end with the topos of the 
defeated adversary showing grudging admiration for the prota- 
gonist’s courage and graciously ceding his prized possessions to 
the victor.!% 

8) The Topic. The subject of the next section are again al-Wu- 
da‘in, who in the Wadi represent the opposite of things Bedouin. 
This time the focus is on the Wuda‘in to the east of the Wadi in 
as-Slayyil, one of whom lost a caravan carrying a precious load of 
Yemeni coffee beans from Najran to the market of al-Aflaj between 
as-Slayyil and Riyadh to marauding Yam tribesmen. Five poems 
composed by different poets of al-Wuda‘in celebrate the recap- 
ture of the merchandise twelve days later in the sand dunes of the 
Empty Quarter: the caravan’s owner, who managed to escape 
unhurt, had raised the alarm with his fellow-tribesmen in as-Slayyil 
and an expedition of Wuda‘in had immediately gone in pursuit. 
These events occurred in the 1920s, at the height of the zkhwan 
movement and the efforts at harnessing the Bedouins to the politi- 
cal aims of the resurgent Saudi state by settling them in villages, 
but before the conquest of Najran. The war songs at the end of 
the previous section by Shayban ibn Gwéd, who led a number of 
raids against Najran on the orders of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, must have been 
composed at about the same time. Though Shayban’s songs bear 
the imprint of the zkhwan sentiment against everything non-Najdi 
and non-Wahhabi, they are more resonant of the ethos expressed 
by Shléwih al-‘Atawi, the epitome of the Bedouin mentality, than 
the religious fervour and grating righteousness of the Wuda‘in. 
And yet, as if to underscore the difficulty of disentangling the 
different strands in the Najdi identity, the verses of the Wuda‘in 
poets also exhibit most of the traits found in earlier poems com- 
posed to the tune of the warlike tribal spirit and generally follow 
the pattern of the traditional Bedouin qasidah. 

9) The Village Voice: The Perspective of a Settled Dawasir Tribe. While 
fiery expressions of tribal pride and boasting are typical for, though 
not limited to, the Bedouins, wisdom poems embodying the col- 
lective store of wise sayings and maxims are the almost exclusive 
province of poets living in settled communities. Like the verses 


192 E.g. Vol. II, 159, 1. 055; Sowayan, The Arabian Oral Historical Narrative, 107, 
tistahlunihin ‘You deserve them.’ 
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of other practitioners of the genre in Najd, those of Ibn Mwém 
of al-Wuda‘in reflect the inward-looking attitude of the Najdi vil- 
lagers, their suspicion of others, but also their toughness, tena- 
city, and caustic sense of humour. 

10) Encore. The final two little poems did not fit any of the other 
categories and, each for a different reason, was included almost 
as an afterthought. 

One may have wished for a rigorously applied principle in the 
interest of a more transparent organization of the Text. The 
present arrangement is one that imposed itself gradually over time. 
It provides a loose framework, somewhat in line with the oral 
narrative-cum-poem style, which seeks to accommodate and do 
justice to the diversity of materials and the various aspects of Dawa- 
sir oral culture. For instance, the order of presentation roughly 
sketches the cultural landscape as one progresses from the west- 
ern to the eastern end of the Wadi and beyond to as-Slayyil. It juxta- 
poses sections devoted to a gifted transmitter and a famous poet; 
it moves from the legendary to the historic, from the general and 
common parts of the heritage to the specific and sub-tribal, and 
from the predominantly settled Al Salim, via the semi-nomadic 
al-Makharim of Al Salim, to the Bedouin al-Misa‘rah of Shéb. 

One theme merges into another. Thus the role of the Ibn Gwéd 
in the last of the three historical chapters in the section devoted 
to al-Makharim, who also happen to be their closest neighbours 
among the Al Salim to their west, is followed by a section which 
specifically presents the lore of the Ibn Gwed. Also, the sections 
on respectively the Makharim and the Ibn Gwéd show how the 
oral heritage is manipulated and used as a weapon in the recent 
dispute between Al Rbayyi‘ of al-Makharim and Ibn Gwéd over the 
historical leadership in the Wadi—a contest that is fought on the 
side of al-Makharim with Ibn Bishr’s chronicle in hand, since Ibn 
Rbayyi’’s role in the struggle between the Sauds and the Sharifs 
of Mecca two hundred years ago is repeatedly mentioned by Ibn 
Bishr. At the same time, the war songs of Shayban ibn Gwéd at 
the end of the Ibn Gwéd section blend into the zkhwan mood of 
the poems of the Wuda‘in on the victory by their fellow-tribesmen 
living towards the east of the Ibn Gwéd at as-Slayyil over raiders 
of the Yam tribe. 

The last of the long poems on this subject, that by Sifran ibn 
Mwem, is followed by a section that opens with an exchange of 
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satirical verse between poets of the Bedouin Misa‘rah and the 
sedentary Wuda‘in represented by Nasir ibn Timim. The latter also 
transmitted the last-mentioned long poem by Sifran. Nasir, in his 
capacity as a transmitter, then continues with another poem by 
Sifran and a longer one by Mbarak ibn Mwém in the form of a 
wistyyah, gnomic wisdom and moral precepts “bequeathed” as 
counsel to a younger relative or friend. 

Of course, this arrangement of the corpus is one of many pos- 
sible alternatives. The point is, however, that the consistent ap- 
plication of one organizing principle would not have yielded a 
more satisfying result. 

Finally, as mentioned in the Preface, two narratives of the Text 
have connections with the “Tébah traditions of Volume II: the story 
of Sagr ibn Masri of al-Walamin relating how he prevented the 
Makharim from avenging themselves on Sinhat ibn Nwayyir of 
ash-Shiyabin of “Tébah and safely conducted Sinhat to his camp 
at ad-Dakhal; and the victory of Shari® ibn Gwéd over Shibib ibn 
Hijnah, the chief of an-Nfa‘ah of “Tébah, who escaped on his 
fabulously swift mare Krish, the same horse that he had so gen- 
erously offered to Bkhit, the brother of Shléwih al-‘Atawi, who 
visited him looking for a horse to replace his deceased mare 
Fardah.!%° 


193 Vol. II, 222-231 and 288-314. 
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THE SELF-IMAGE OF THE DAWASIR 


Though the oral traditions of the Dawasir are of interest as an 
auxiliary source of information with regard to the historical facts, 
in this respect they can never be taken at face value. This is true, 
of course, for orally transmitted traditions in general, especially 
when they deal with events that occurred a century or more ago. 
On the other hand they can tell us much about personal and tribal 
relations, now and in the past; how the Dawasir conceive of the 
relations among themselves and with the world outside their dirah, 
tribal homeland; and how they visualize their identity, starting with 
the poet, transmitter, and narrator, and from there in ever wid- 
ening concentric circles through the levels of tribal genealogy to 
common denominators such as Al Zayid, the Dawasir, and outside 
it the Najdi tribal system and the Saudi state.!%4 

The dominating sentiment is one of pride in their own strength 
as a tribe. Mhammad al-Hanaya, whose forefathers originally came 
from outside the Wadi, once told me, ‘The Dawasir are like moun- 
tains, they crush on whom they fall.’ In their view this strength 
not only derives from their numbers and fierce attachment to their 
customs and religion, but also from the combination of good 
grazing in the variegated desert scenery of the Hadb, the abun- 
dance of water in the oasis of the Wadi, and fertile land suitable 
for the cultivation of date palms and the growing of various crops. 
Their dual nature, Bedouin and sedentary, allows the Dawasir to 
exploit this advantageous location to the full and to wield suffi- 
cient power to deter surrounding tribes from encroaching on their 
territory. One of their chiefs, Shari’ ibn Gwéd, succinctly expressed 
this in reply to a query of ad-Duwish, the chief of Mter. The latter’s 
messenger—a slubi, an “untouchable” from a pariah tribe whose 
members are often called upon to act as go-betweens—asked what 


194 These traditions are also invaluable, of course, as specimens of verbal art, 
for their poetic diction and vivid imagery, and as a treasure trove for information 
on social customs and a host of other subjects. 
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had made him physically so powerful that a spear thrown by him 
had nailed an enemy horseman and his horse to the ground. Ibn 
Gwéd’s reply was, ‘The dates of my palm trees dipped in the milk 
of my camels.’!% 

Had they been exclusively sedentary, the Dawasir would not only 
have been dependent on other tribes for the camels supplying their 
milk and well traction, they would also have lacked a protective 
desert zone, patrolled by fellow-tribesmen, around their Wadi. 
Without it they would not have been ranked among the great 
territorially-based Najdi Bedouin tribes. Yet had they been solely 
Bedouin, they would have been defenceless when faced with pro- 
tracted drought and forced to rely on the charity of the seden- 
tary cultivators. As the poet Mbarak ibn Mwém of al-Wuda‘in 
reminded Mhammad ibn Hadi, the powerful Bedouin chief of 
Ghatan, 


‘We keep the choicest kinds of dates in our vessels, 

To set before our guests in times of famine, 

When the dead bodies of calves lie scattered about the camels’ rest- 
ing places at the wells, 

And the Bedouins whisk up the little milk they have.’!%® 


The most frequently cited line in Muslihah, Peace Poem, the “na- 
tional anthem” of the Dawasir, undoubtedly is: 


‘Bedouins, sedentary folks, and semi-nomads, 
All ways of life join in their homeland.’!9’ 


This topos is echoed in countless later poems of the Dawasir. One 
of the best known, relatively recent loci is a line by Sa‘d Jalhan 
al-Fassam al-Misa‘rah, 


195 tamr nxalati fi liban nugati, p. 581. A variation on this theme, not from 
the top but from the bottom of society, is a ditty sung by the slaves who used to 
drive the suwdani, the camels drawing water for irrigation purposes, ‘Wish that 
the walls of the camel's path were clumps of dates, // Wish that what is pouring 
from the buckets were camel milk!’ (ya-lét jidran al-manahi ‘abitah // ya-lét sabbab 
al-grib halib). 

196 nidxar nigawi tamrha fi l-muwa‘in // wi-ndayyif al-xatir nahar al-mija‘ah; la 
haddifat hiranha fi l-ma‘atin // w-in harrak al-migdah ra‘ az-z‘a‘ah, N/78-79, see p. 
303 for a fuller explanation. In times of drought other staples tend to be more 
expensive as well, cf. P4/27, ‘Lucky is he who owns smooth-leafed palms, // When 
shopkeepers reckon a steep price for their corn,’ and Ibn Bishr, 1, 141. 

197 Bduwiyytin hdiriyytin Sawiyyah // kull al-ma‘awis tijtimi‘ b-acfalha, p. 265. The 
same description is given of al-Jnénah near Bishah, Ibn Mish‘, i, 101. 
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‘Sedentary in the hot summer nights until the rains arrive; 


Then we become Bedouins chasing the herbage no matter where.’!¥® 


And in another poem, 


‘We follow the flicker of the winter rains’ lightning, 
The flashes of late spring send our pack-camels upcountry.!% 


[...] 
We are villagers and Bedouins, of various kinds; 


The needy flocking to our land are always sated.’* 


The last line refers to a trait of which the Dawasir are exceedingly 
proud: their hospitality and concern for the well-being not just 
of wayfarers and mounted travellers, but also of those who for 
whatever reason come to the Wadi and put themselves under the 
protection of one of its tribes for a stay of indefinite length. This 
welcome may be extended to ordinary or high-placed persons 
seeking to escape from the wrath of kinsmen or others for a seri- 
ous offence committed by them or for political reasons, as in the 
case of the Sharif Ibn Mtarrif and Su‘td ibn Faysal.*°! Among the 
beneficiaries are Bedouins from other tribes who flock to the Wadi 
in the hot season (al-géd) in order to stock up on the ripening 
dates, and the indigent who are allowed to pick up whatever fruits 
have fallen to the ground. Still others are driven by economic 
necessity to settle in the Wadi and for a while make a living there 
as sharecroppers, like Jrays ibn Jilban of al-‘Ijman and Ibn Sh‘awa 
of Ghatan,”°* before leaving again for another destination. Or they 
may stay on and settle in the Wadi for good, like the ancestors of 
Mhammad al-Hanaya. In all cases they must obtain the agreement, 


198 P8/8, hadrin lyal al-géd w-in ja al-maxadir // badwin ntarrid li-l-wsami xadarha. 
Similarly, in another poem by Jalhan, hadrin lyal al-géd badwin fi r-ribi*, al-Fassam, 
i, 253. 

199 PQ/4, la nad barrag al-wsami tibi‘nah // w-in nad barg as-séf sannad da‘anna. 
In winter and early spring the Dawasir pasture their herds in the Hadb and further 
north in Najd. The rains of late spring and early summer usually fall to the 
south-west of the Wadi towards the higher grounds and the foothills of the Sarawat 
mountains. The moment of return to the Wadi from the spring and early summer 
pastures in the Hadb is called mifra‘ (see the dispute among Bedouins of the 
Makharim whether or not to return, P/7, and N/44). The verb expressing the 
movement to the higher grounds towards the south-west is sannad (e.g. P4/18, 
9/4) See also Glossary s.v. fré and snd. 

200 P9/11, hadrin w-bidwanin ‘ala kull majhah // w-cam dayjin yasba‘ bi-sahat 
witanna. Also, Mx3/4,7. 

201 See the sections on these subjects, pp. 512-517 and pp. 517-535. 

202 See pp. 326-339 of the Text. 
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and therewith the protection, of the chief of one of the lineages 
that are recognized as the original inhabitants and rightful own- 
ers of the Wadi, each of them with their own villages, palm groves, 
agricultural land, and desert wells. Similarly, a foreign tribe may 
only graze its herds on the desert pastures of the Dawasir and draw 
water from its wells after having received permission from the 
owners.”"? If these herdsmen come in strength and belong to one 
of the warlike Bedouin tribes whose homeland borders that of the 
Dawasir, suspicions will automatically be raised;*"* and if they do 
so without first sending a messenger to the Wadi or wherever the 
owner of the well happens to be at the time, this is considered 
tantamount to a declaration of war. 

The Dawasir are deeply convinced that their dzrah is the envy 
of all surrounding tribes who covet its good, spacious land and 
pastures.*”° Accordingly, one finds lines similar to the following 
in many of their poems expressing their hamzyyah, their ardour 
and eagerness to affirm their tribe’s proud standing. 


‘“Sons of Mis‘ar,” is our cry in the heat of battle, 

Cavalrymen whose charge leaves a bloody trail. 

We own the Lugf groves and there we live,7°© 

Cutting short the life of those who covet our palms. 

Between Ghatan, Sbé’, and “Tébah we stand guard on the land 
Where our herds graze on pristine pastures of spring; 

Since all tribes are our enemies we must defend it, 


And protect it from Ibn Hijlah’s onslaught;?°7 


203 See G/128, ‘No matter how far-flung the borders of one’s tribal land are, 
this territory remains the tribe’s exclusive domain. For a foreign tribe to be 
allowed to enter it, the tribesmen who are the owners must agree to a 
neighbourship relation with it.’ 

204 In the past decades the Dawasir have clashed with Sbé‘ over the ownership 
of the wells of al-Jikhjakh and as-Salasil in the north-west, with “Tébah over 
ad-Dirén in the north, and in 1977 with Al Swédan of ‘Abidah of Ghatan over 
al-Gi‘ah in the south-west, all of which are situated on their tribal borders. Though 
casualties were limited, these events inspired great outpourings of poetry in which 
the tribe’s bards voiced the widespread feelings of indignation and wounded 
pride, and the upsurge of chauvinist, tribal sentiments; see Vol. I, 9-12, and Vol. 
III, 44-52, 87-92. 

205 An idea frequently expressed in poetry, e.g. by Ibn Batla in Vol. III, 207, 
and by Mhammad ibn Bdah of al-Misarir, ‘Our land is left alone not with good 
grace, // But because of the awe inspired by the lions guarding its gates,’ ma 
ahad mxalliha b-tibat xatir // yikin dillin min isudin surha, al-Fassam, i, 192. 

206 On the Lugf, see pp. 127 n. 246, 311 n. 103, 957. 

207 Ibn Hijlah is unknown to me. Perhaps Ibn Hijnah, the sheikh of an-Nfa‘ah 
of Barga of “Tébah, is meant. 
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Protect it from the Ghatan and Sbé‘ raiders, 


Plant our hooked spear-heads in the enemy’s back.’?28 


Similar lines occur in many other poems.”°9 However, the major- 
ity of the poems by the Dawasir on the subject of raiding and armed 
clashes with other tribes concern defensive, and needless to say 
always victorious, actions against the enemy (gom, giman). This 
contrasts with the more purely Bedouin tribes to the north, where 
the amount of poetry celebrating offensive actions and the booty 
captured in raids is at least as vast as that on the pursuit of raid- 
ers driving off the camp’s herds and other actions of a reactive 
nature.*!° Implicit in all this is the notion that the Dawasir, un- 
like exclusively Bedouin tribes, are in the lucky possession of all 
they need and have nothing to gain by raiding and despoiling 
poorer tribes.*!! This image of relatively disciplined, orderly 
behaviour also happens to be in conformity with the strict Islamic 
precepts propagated by the Saudi state to which the Dawasir sub- 
scribe with such zeal. 

There is no opposition between, on the one hand, the strong 
territorial consciousness of the Dawasir and the wary eye they keep 
on their borders and, on the other hand, the responsibility they 
feel towards other people living among them. On the contrary, 
their vigilance and militant readiness to strike down any trespasser 
is a condition for the kind of security and stable environment in 
which they are able to fulfill their obligations towards these 
people.*!* These two sides of the same coin—the tribe’s warlike 


208 From a poem by an unknown poet of al-Misa‘rah quoted in Ibn Mish‘i, 
al-Kunuz ash-sha‘biyyah, ii, 13, alad ibu Mis‘arin la tar dixxani // hal surbitin tintir 
ad-damm fi mala‘ibha; inna hal al-lugf w-inna fth sikkani // min dinih nfus min yabgih 
nizfigha; bén al-Gahatin wi-Sbé‘in w-‘Itbani // nar‘a bha al-gafr wi-n‘affi jawanibha; 
haminha yom kull an-nas gomani // haminha yom ibn Hijlah yigir bha; haminha min 
Gahatinin w-Sib‘ani // wi-rmahna fi dhir al-gom ninsibha. The Misa‘rah are 
noteworthy for the Bedouin bloodthirstiness of their poems (other examples are 
found in al-Fassam, i, 158-159). 

209 E.g. Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd’s introduction to a recording of Jalhan’s famous 
poem, p. 215 and Vol. III, 86. One must keep in mind, moreover, that whereas 
the names of enemy tribes are mentioned freely in Saudi anthologies that 
appeared in the 1960s, more recent editions tend to omit these and replace them 
with generalities about the tribe’s manly spirit and defence of its borders. 

210 E.g. the poetry of Shléwih al-‘Atawi in Vol. II. 

211 However, on the reality of the standard of living in the Wadi in pre-modern 
times, see p. 581 n. 75. 

212 In poetry the fierce determination of the Dawasir to defend their territory 
and to protect their neighbours and take good care of them are often bracketed 
together, as in N/162-163. 
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spirit and its generosity and hospitality—are combined in the 
image of the Wadi’s palm groves: trees that are as firmly rooted 
in the earth as the Dawasir in their territory,*!* and are not sur- 
rounded by fences so as to allow neighbours and other needy 
people to pick up fallen fruit (as one’s door should never be closed 
to visitors and guests); in the event of an attack by the enemy the 
gardens’ walls are the tribe’s men who stand guard with matchlocks 
and drawn swords.’!4 

Within their territory fugitives who were seeking asylum from 
the wrath of their own clansmen (the manna or miyrim, which for 
the Bedouins has a sense quite different from the word’s contem- 
porary meaning of ‘criminal’) were welcome and could count on 
being defended at all costs.*!° The popularity of the historical 
narratives and poems on the subject of warfare between the 
Dawasir and the Sharif of Mecca and the tribe’s involvement in 
the struggle between ‘Abdallah and S‘td ibn Faysal also stems from 
pride that they show the tribe standing up to powerful forces in 
defence of fugitives who sought its sanctuary.*!® 

The Dawasir would carve their tribal brand in the sticks of their 
protégés, called ‘neighbours’ (jar pl. jzran),?!" as a sign that they 
were allowed to go wherever they wished within the boundaries 
of the dirah without being stopped or harassed by any of the 
Dawasir.*!® Disregard of this laissez-passer would be considered 
tantamount to an insult aimed at the owner of the brand, who 
would immediately demand satisfaction from the culprit. By the 
same token the protected neighbours would leave their camels and 


215 As expressed in H2/28, where the root rsx, which is normally used to 
indicate the strong rootedness of palm trees, is used for the same purpose with 
regard to the tribesmen. 

214 E.g. P4/31, 6/23-24, N/176, Mx4/86, 116. The formula also occurs in 
Nabati poetry of the tenth century AH, as in the line of Ibn Zéd, ‘My land is 
prosperous and cultivated, guarded by walls of lances’ (lida dirtin ma‘miurtin surha 
al-gana), Sowayan, ash-Shi‘r an-Nabati, 306, and in a poem by Rmézan, ‘To a land 
whose protective walls are lances’ (ila dirtin hitanha dari‘ al-gana), ibid. 411 

215 The mijrim is often mentioned in poetry as a category of neighbours in 
the care of the Dawasir, e.g. Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 23; M/54, N/183, G/31; the Dawasir 
are compared to mountain redoubts where these people and other refugees find 
sanctuary, as in P9/10. 

218 See pp. 512-517, 517-535. 

217 The term implies a reciprocity in obligations and rights. It is also used 
by Bedouins of different tribes who have set up camp in one another's proximity. 

218 Cf. Vol. II, 40-41, 97; al-Fassam, i, 192, 294, ii, 426; P9/17, Mx3/41, 60, 
G/28. 
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other livestock to roam freely through the territory of the Dawasir 
without need for herdsmen to guard the animals against theft.?!9 

The poetry of the Dawasir puts considerable emphasis on the 
honourable and respectful treatment of the tribe’s protégés. The 
neighbours are said to have enjoyed a kind of immunity, which 
gave them a privileged position: in arguments they were usually 
given the upper hand; if their children misbehaved the Dawasir 
would let it pass without protest; their mistakes and wrongs would 
be overlooked; they would be given material support and date 
palms would be allotted to them; and they would be compensated 
for loss of life even in cases that were caused by accident without 
any involvement of the host tribe.?*° 

Remarkable, in some cases even gruesome, examples of how the 
Dawasir prided themselves on the ferocity with which they enforced 
this code of behaviour are given in Muslihah: a father cutting the 
throat of his little son for having killed one of the neighbours’ 
children during play; the stabbing to death of a kinsman who was 
responsible for the demise of a travelling companion from another 
tribe, even though the blood money had been paid; the paying 
of compensation for the life of a neighbour who had accidentally 
fallen into a well and another who had been buried under a col- 
lapsing wall of his mud house.*?! This last tale about the clan of 
Al Khlayyif of al-Wuda‘in in the as-Slayyil area inspired the sobri- 
quet by which the Wuda‘in like to be known, “Those who pay blood 
money for a neighbour who was killed by a wall’ (waddayat al-jar 
min al-jdar).2** The protection granted to neighbours, asylum seek- 
ers, and road companions is the theme in six out of the ten (or 
eight or five in other versions) examples given in Muslihah. The 


219 Cf. Vol. III, 40-41; al-Fassam, i, 144; P9/17, Mx2/75, 3/40, 61, G/28. 

220 Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 23; al-Fassam, i, 144, 145; as-Sudayri, al-Malhamah 
az-Za idiyyah, 76; P9/14, M/70-71, N/162; Dkhayyil ibn Gwéd in Mandil, Min 
adabina, i, 205, ‘Respectful towards their neighbour who is free of care and at 
ease; // Settled with them he forgets about the offspring’s ancestors’ (mhassimin 
al-jar yadlah w-yinsah // ma‘ nazlaha yansa xalayif jdiudih). 

221 See pp. 269-273. 

222 References are found in al-Fassam, i, 192, 212, 294; Mandil, Min Adabina 
ash-sha‘biyyah, i, 205 (Dkhayyil ibn Gwéd, hatta al-jdar illi “ala jarhum tah // gamaw 
bi-sogih wi-l-gibayil Shudih); as-“Sudayri, 75; Vol. Il], 97; Mx2/77, 3/8, 62. The famous 
poet Ibn La‘ban, who died in 1831 in Kuwait, in his verse ‘We are the people of 
the Wadi, we are its tough defenders, // We paid blood money for the wall that 
collapsed on our neighbour’ (hinna hal al-Wadi w-hinna al-mana@ir // w-hinna 
widina jarna min jdarth), Diwan amir shu‘ara’ an-Nabat, 55. 
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other tales vaunt the tribesmen’s hospitality to travellers and the 
destitute in times of drought, their self-sacrificing generosity, their 
severity in dealing with lawbreakers, and their resolute defence 
of their homeland’s borders against enemy incursions. 

The poem’s assertion that the eight or ten exemplary tales 
(thiman suwalif, as they are called) are the uncontested truth, and 
the fact that today’s Dawasir are as convinced of this as were their 
ancestors, should be put in perspective. The point is, of course, 
that the tales are believed to be true. Therefore they tell us some- 
thing about the values to which the Dawasir attach importance. 
The more recent poetry of the Dawasir shows that the interest 
taken by the Dawasir in this aspect of their heritage continues 
unabated. The modern poets include frequent references to the 
exemplary tales of Muslihah in their own work. We must assume 
that at the time of Muslihah’s composition, almost two hundred 
years ago, “The Eight Tales’ circulated as narratives and perhaps 
provided the story lines of other poems. Originally these tales must 
have been part of the material that circulates freely in tribal oral 
culture. As one of their poets said, 


‘Tales come and go like camels moving to and from the well, 
Or buckets being hoisted up and dropped down its shaft.’??% 


These camels and bucketfuls of water are the stock-in-trade of the 
tribal poets and, unlike their poems, are not owned by any one 
person. Yet it is clear that the special prestige accorded to Muslihah 
is responsible for the survival and the perpetuation of these little 
moral tales. Also, many of the dicta, gnomic lines, and expressions 
found in Muslihah recur in the compositions by generations of later 
poets.**4 

‘The Eight Tales’ may have circulated in the assemblies of men 
even before Muslihah had been composed, but whenever one 
comes across a mention of the thiman suwalif in modern usage or 
poetry the referent is always the famous poem by al-Gwénmi.?2° 


223 Hajjaj ibn ‘Id al-Gyéti, quoted in al-Fassam, i, 137, jat as-suwalif mitl warid 
w-saddar // mitl ad-dliyy fog al-giltb at-tiwilah. 

224 Some examples are given in the notes to the text of Muslihah, pp. 274- 
280. 

225 On the basis of the evidence one might posit four stages: 1) the original 
narrative, 2) its inclusion in Muslihah, 3) today’s orally transmitted version of 
the poem, with its ‘Eight Tales,’ and 4) the renewed use of ‘The Eight Tales’ in 
modern poetry. 
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Sometimes this is even made explicit, as in a poem by Shal‘an ibn 
Dafir al-Wuda‘in, 


‘As al-Gwénmi expressed so well in verse, 
Our tribal land is a joyous and happy place; 
Bedouins and settlers and semi-nomads, 
Many ways of life have taken root in it.’27° 


This adaptation of ‘The Eight Tales’ may tell us something about 
the contemporary role of the tradition and its future direction. 
Shal‘an, who used to work as a clerk in government offices and 
now lives in retirement in a hamlet 15 km north of as-Slayyil,?2’ 
consciously uses the tradition not only of his own tribe of 
al-Wuda‘in but of all Dawasir tribes as motifs in his work. Like other 
pre-modern poets, the composer of Muslihah was not concerned 
with any tribe outside his own, in his case al-Wuda‘in: his objec- 
tive in composing the poem was to remind each of the branches 
of al-Wuda‘in of their proud heritage and to appeal to them to 
put an end to their feuding. Similarly, other poets would be pri- 
marily interested in promoting the standing of their own sub-tribe 
and would refer to the famous deeds of other sub-tribes only if 
they had a particular reason to do so or if these stories had be- 
come part and parcel of the common lore of the Dawasir, as is 
the story of Ibn Badran. 

The case of Shal‘an is clearly different. In his poetry he sets out 
to create a new sense of identity common to all of the Dawasir. 
For that purpose he takes something from the oral heritage of each 
sub-tribe and fits these pieces into one poetic framework. In one 
of his poems he says, 


‘We are the owners of lush and shady palm gardens, 


And in the surrounding desert we pasture our milch camels.’2*8 


At first glance this is the traditional image of the Dawasir as both 
Bedouin and sedentary. But the particular words the poet uses for 
‘beautiful, high-quality milch camels,’ skhaf ash-shol, are instantly 
recognizable to the Dawasir as the battle-cry of the Bedouin tribe 
al-Misa'rah and their sheikh, Ibn Gwéd, khayyal skhaf ash-shol 


226 al-Gwenmi gid galha fi mitayilih // darin tilaggat min sa‘adha srirha; bduwiyytin 
hdirtyytin Sawiyyah // fiha al-ma‘awis min jimi‘ jdurha, al-Fassam, i, 166. 

227 Where I visited him in January 1997. 

228 hinna hal al-gars ad-dilil ad-daji // nar‘a sxaf as-56l fi madmah, al-Fassam i, 
168. 
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al-Mis‘ari.**? Remarkably, the fact that Shal‘an belongs to the sed- 
entary al-Wuda‘in does not stop him from identifying with his own 
tribe’s Bedouin rivals for pre-eminence, the tribe of al-Misa‘rah. 
Thus the parade of Dawasir tribes continues until the poet decides 
to close the book of the past and turn to the subject of King “Abd 
al-‘Aziz, who ushered in the new era and created a new entity, the 
Saudi people, 


‘There is no people like the Saudi people, 


Living in affluence and enjoying God’s favour.’?°° 


Another modern poet, Mhammad ibn Bdah of al-Misarir, pays a 
similar compliment to al-Wuda‘in, saying, 


‘We paid blood money for the neighbour killed by the wall, 
An outstanding deed of ours that shines like the moon.’**! 


Never mind that the Wuda‘in paid the blood money, not the 
Misarir to whom the poet belongs. Today the Misarir readily iden- 
tify with them. This does not mean that the lower-lever tribal dis- 
tinctions are no longer relevant. The modern poet will favour his 
own kinsmen almost surreptitiously, hiding his bias under the 
collective tribal flag of the Dawasir confederation. For instance, 
Ibn Bdah starts with the proud assertion, ‘We are the ten riders,’ 
a reference to the legendary past of his own tribe, the Misarir who 
were the first to attack Sbé‘ in the story of Ibn Badran.*** How- 
ever, in the following line he adds, ‘We are the eight riders,’ re- 
ferring to a similar story about al-Gyathat, and later he refers to 
‘the six riders,’ an allusion to ash-Shkarah; then he continues ‘We 
are the warriors who shackle their camels on the day of battle,’?** 


a custom on which the sub-tribe of ar-Rijban prides itself, and so 
234 
on. 


229 It is common practice for poets to allude to the battle-cry of Ibn Gwéd 
in compositions made in praise of or referring to him, as a mark of respect, see 
P8/7, H2/7, G/126, 156, 189; al-Fassam, i, 168. 

230 ma fth sa‘bin mitl §a‘b as-s‘udi // “a5 b-raxa w-an‘am “aléh allah, al-Fassam, i, 
169. 

231 hinna widina jarna min jdarna // fi'lin lina yasdi l-dith bdirha, al-Fassam, i, 
192. 

232 See pp. 239-241. 

233 hinna mhaddidt al-jimal yém iltigaw i.e. ar-Rijban, who are accompanied by 
a shackled camel carrying a litter with one of their tribe’s beauties as they slowly 
advance on the enemy, in order to work up their spirit for the coming fight, 
al-Fassam, i, 193. Cf. also al-Fassam, i, 137. A related custom of the Bedouin tribes 
was to tie the feet of their favourite camels and to drive them slowly in the 
direction of the enemy, see Vol. I, 105, n. 16, and Mx1/12. 

234 Tt is ironic that ar-Rijban, who like to think of themselves as sticklers for 
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In the same poem five lines of verse are devoted to the story of 
Ibn Mtarrif’s flight to the Dawasir, who successfully defended him 
against his pursuer, the Sharif of Mecca, thereby curing the Sharif 
of his ‘blindness,’ that is, his furious determination to settle ac- 
counts with his escapee. The concluding verse states, 


‘This is our historical scroll and record of glory, 
Impossible to delete, forever its lines will stand.’**> 


Like many other examples in the available literature, these two 
poems by men who grew up during the early years of Saudi Arabia’s 
transition to modernity seek to adapt the tribal heritage to the 
new age. How should we interpret this phenomenon? I would 
venture that it is part of a major cultural project to channel tribal 
instincts into a national framework. As al-Gwénmi attempted to 
reconcile the various warring factions of the Wuda‘in by remind- 
ing each one of its proud past, the modern poets try to unite the 
Dawasir by giving each tribe its due. At national level this will lead 
to a new order extending from at-Turayf, not far from the Jorda- 
nian capital Amman, to Najran on the border with Yemen. The 
result will be a tribal mosaic: a rich and varied patchwork show- 
ing off the distinctive colours of each tribe, but keeping them 
strictly subordinated to the Saudi state, as instruments of its po- 
litical will. In a long-term historical perspective this trend in po- 
etry can be seen as well as evidence of the transition to a new phase 
in the centuries-old Saudi effort to reconcile the opposing forces 
of State and tribe to the advantage of the State. 

Historically this effort can be made to appear as a series of ad- 
justments: initially the tribes enjoyed relative independence un- 
der the first and second Saudi states, but more so in the period 
of the second than in the first state and depending on the strength 
of the ruling zmam; a frontal assault on tribalism was launched by 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz and the :khwan movement with the aim of tearing it 
out by its Bedouin roots and dissolving its remnants within the 
hwar, the communities of newly-settled Bedouins watched over by 
religious instructors sent from Riyadh; and finally, after the re- 


Wahhabi correctness, are content with a motto referring to a custom decried as 
typically Bedouin and heathenish by the Wahhabi chroniclers in the case of 
al-‘Ijman, see p. 42, Ibn “Ubayd, Tadhkirah, i, 114; Ibn “Isa, ‘Iqd ad-durar, 27. 

235 sajjal lina at-tarix majd w-gaymah // ma tinmihi tal al-hayat sturha, al-Fassam, 
i, 194. Cf. Vol. III, 104, 297, for a similar phrase by Bkhétan ibn Dafi. 
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volt of the zkhwan, the completion of the State’s campaigns of con- 
quest, and the solution of its financial problems by the discovery 
of oil, came the gradual acceptance of tribalism as a conservative 
mainstay of society and an ally of the State against undesirable and 
potentially destabilizing forces generated by the rapid introduc- 
tion of innovations in all domains of social and economic life in 
the country. 

When comparing the tribes’ position today with their position 
at the time of the first and second Saudi states most observers tend 
to see their very diminished role. One can take a different view, 
however. In addition to the enormous material and other benefits 
accruing to the tribes, the new order also leaves their social, ideo- 
logical, and territorial structures largely intact and ensures their 
continued viability in the future. The price the tribes must pay 
for this is the unquestioning recognition of the State’s overlordship 
and supremacy, including that of its religious and judicial com- 
ponents, which in any case has always been the position ardently 
adopted by the Dawasir. The theoretical alternative would be a 
greater degree of tribal self-rule which is not something any of 
the Dawasir I have met would wish for, knowing only too well that 
it would merely lead to anarchy, lawlessness, and general insecu- 
rity.2°6 

The recent trend of enlisting tribalism in nation-building efforts 
is not reflected in the pre-modern poetry and narratives collected 
in this volume. The reason is that it seems to have had no impact, 
or very little, on the illiterate and politically rather indifferent 
transmitters of its material. In this sense the contents of this edi- 
tion are closer to those of Saudi anthologies published in the 
1960s, which are less inhibited and less sensitive to possible po- 
litical and ideological implications of various aspects of oral tribal 
poetry than those of the 1990s with their heightened political con- 
sciousness.2°’ Because oral culture was then less politically and 
ideologically self-conscious and less manipulative, the earlier phase 
appears more revealing and interesting. These volumes’ oral trans- 


256 One obvious example of a country where tribes enjoy a large measure of 
autonomy, Yemen, is a constant reminder to Saudis of how much worse their 
situation could be. 

237 An example, apart from the censorship applied to the explicit mention 
of adversarial relationships between the tribes, is the condemnation on religious 
grounds of the mention of ‘the world’ (ad-dinya), i.e. the vicissitudes of life, and 
‘fate’ (ad-dahr) as independent, blind forces, see p. 683. 
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mitters and poets were primarily concerned with promoting their 
own tribal interests in opposition to non-Dawasir tribes and in 
rivalry with other Dawasir sub-tribes. Poetry was not merely about 
motherhood and apple pie; it was about war and diplomacy con- 
ducted in verse. 

The new poetry, on the other hand, follows the example of 
Muslihah. It makes use of the poetic tradition, but only its posi- 
tive, innocuous elements. It is full of conventional boasting, but 
has been stripped of the name-calling, directed at ‘enemy’ tribes, 
which used to be a natural and indispensable part of the genre. 
The new enemy is located elsewhere, somewhere outside Saudi 
society. As everyone knows, individual tribal identities are no longer 
an end in themselves but only building blocks in a much larger 
whole: the nation as one big tribe. As a result there remains a gap 
between what is considered acceptable in Saudi oral culture and 
in the world of literacy and publishing.*** Therefore a great deal 
of what has been recorded and transcribed in this edition would 
inevitably have fallen prey to official or self-imposed censorship 
had a publication based on it been attempted in Saudi Arabia. 

As shown by ‘The Eight Tales,’ a common heritage of more or 
less legendary tales has been in circulation among the Dawasir for 
a long period of time and continues to be so. Its function, as stated 
in Muslihah, has always been to adduce ‘evidence and proof’ 
(shhud) testifying to the excellence of one’s tribe.?°9 In doing so 
the poets have traditionally put their own sub-tribe or lineage at 
the centre, not necessarily at the expense of other sub-tribes and 
occasionally in ways designed to make it clear that their famous 
deeds reflect credit on the Dawasir tribe as a whole. In addition, 
poets paid tribute to other sub-tribes’ claims to fame by includ- 
ing references to them in their own verses. Progressively and in 
parallel with the easing of living conditions in the Wadi this has 
probably led to consensus on a growing corpus of traditions that 
are complimentary to all concerned and emphasize their common- 
ality and collective prestige as Dawasir. 

This development also occurred in other parts of Saudi Arabia 
and was prompted by the same changing conditions. The more 


258 However, some of the introductory remarks made by the transmitters show 
their awareness of possible political sensitivities, cf. pp. 263, 569, 615. 
239 This concept of poetic shhid will be discussed below, see p. 149. 
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educated and politically aware of the Dawasir, like Shal‘an and 
‘Abdallah ibn Hmer, who are in regular touch with Riyadh where 
the threads of power come together and tribal interests meet, must 
have understood that a new kind of regional competition was 
taking shape. In the cultural domain this expressed itself in a 
greater emphasis on cohesion at the tribal confederation level than 
had ever been the case in the past. This trend was encouraged by 
the authorities in Riyadh as long as the game was played by the 
rules, one of which was that all sharp edges likely to hurt com- 
peting tribal sensitivities should be removed lest tribal tensions 
be exacerbated. As mentioned above, the result was a poetry that 
mobilizes the heritage of the sub-tribes and harnesses it to the 
propagation of a newly-created collective image without antago- 
nizing other tribes. 

It would be presumptuous to try to predict how the tribal iden- 
tity of the Dawasir, as expressed in their poetry, will evolve. Loy- 
alty to one’s tribe is extolled as a supreme virtue in their poetry,*” 
but privately some of the Dawasir whose commitment to the prin- 
ciples of tribal organization are beyond doubt admit to some 
pessimism about the tribe’s future, especially if the country’s 
modern development continues apace and the present state of 
affluence can be maintained. However, it is certainly too early to 
write the tribe off. It may yet see many other reincarnations, if 
the past is anything to go by. As for now, Charles Doughty’s de- 
scription of the great Bedouin tribes of the Arabian interior as 
‘nations’ in their own right—a remark that is echoed in poetry 
written by members of the Saudi establishment when surveying 
the tribal sea constantly washing up their State’s shore**!~still 
seems to apply as long as it is reserved for their cultural identity 
as formed and maintained by their poetry. 


240 E.g. Vol. III, 84, and al-Fassam, ii, 410; P4/3. 

241 Eg. in a poem by Sheikh ‘Abd al-Latif ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahman, the leader 
of the ‘ulama’ at the time of the breakdown of the State due to the feuding 
between the brothers ‘Abdallah and Su‘id ibn Faysal, wa-baddala minhum awjuhan 
la tasurruni // qaba’ilu Yamin aw shu‘ibu d-Dawasiri ‘Instead of them came others, 
just as inauspicious, // The tribes of Yam and the peoples of the Dawasir.’ Here 
shu‘ub is meant as a synonym of ‘tribes.’ Nevertheless the writer clearly wishes 
to convey the idea of great numbers moved by a strong collective identity. 
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BEDOUIN AND SEDENTARY DAWASIR 


The famous line in the poem by al-Gwénmi called Muslihah divides 
the world of the Dawasir into Bedouins, sedentary tribesmen, and 
semi-nomads (shawtyyah, sing. shawi). Except for when speaking 
about al-Makharim, the term shawi, meaning someone who raises 
small cattle, does not occur in the Text. Among the Dawasir, shawi 
has none of the negative connotations that it has in the north, 
where semi-nomads are ranked far below camel-raising nomads. 
However, not all Makharim are nomads in any sense of the word; 
some have always been sedentary, like the Al Rbayyii—the descen- 
dants of Rbayyi' ibn Zéd, the agent of the Saudi imam who con- 
verted the Wadi to Wahhabism in the late eighteenth century. The 
word ‘semi-nomad’ would also be a fitting description of the 
lifestyle of other sub-tribes whose members used to roam part of 
the year in the desert and stayed in their villages cultivating their 
palm gardens and crops during the other part, like Al Bu Sabba‘ 
of al-Misa‘rah. It could also apply to an entire sub-tribe in that it 
embraces both lifestyles, that of the majority of permanently settled 
members and of those who most of the time pursued a Bedouin 
lifestyle, as in the case of ar-Rijban. It might be a matter of per- 
sonal predilection as much as one of tribal distinction, and even 
in the latter case various combinations might be found within one 
sub-tribe.*4* The dispute poems transmitted by the sub-tribe of 
al-Hugban illustrate that for many of the Dawasir it has tradition- 
ally been a matter of choice and not merely one of being born 
into a Bedouin or sedentary sub-tribe, tribal section or lineage.?** 

Nevertheless the oral heritage of the Wadi and the collective 
memory of the Dawasir confirm the existence of a gliding scale 
on which the sub-tribes of the Wadi might be classified as more 
or less Bedouin or sedentary. For instance, I was told that 
al-Misa‘rah are 70% Bedouin and al-Wuda‘in perhaps 10%,**4 or 


242 See, for instance, the differences among members of the semi-nomadic 
sections of al-Makharim, P/7, p. 211. 

243 See p. 195. 

244 My informant was Bkhétan ibn Dafi of al-Makharim. That al-Wuda‘in were 
not always wholly sedentary seems to be confirmed in the following verse, ‘Give 
my greetings to the offspring of al-Mbé‘lj Nasir, // The villagers and those who 
migrate with their camels’ (sallim ‘ala lad al-Mbé‘ij Nasir // al-hadar w-illi yatbi‘un 
al-‘asayir), Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 75. I was told that the Bedouin minority of al-Wuda‘in 
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that two sub-tribes, al-Misa‘rah and al-Hawamlah, were still 85% 
Bedouin and Al Bré¢ 50%.**” Though these informants had the 
present situation in mind, it remained unclear how these figures 
should be interpreted or to what extent they reflected a situation 
that had traditionally existed but had rapidly changed in more 
recent years. 

In the absence of precise facts and figures on the subject one 
can only conclude that some sub-tribes to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent specialized in raising and tending livestock and in conse- 
quence were called Bedouin, while others mainly stayed in their 
villages where they engaged in the cultivation of crops and date 
groves or other ways of making a living, and therefore were called 
sedentary. This is still reflected in a sub-tribe’s battle-cry. In the 
case of the predominantly sedentary Al Baraz of ar-Rijban, war- 
riors are encouraged with a cry calling to mind their palm gar- 
dens, named al-Janfah: ‘Rider of al-Janfah’ (khayyal al-Janfah 
al-Barazi)!**° The battle-cry of the semi-nomadic Al Bréé (or one 
of their sections) is, ‘Rider of the tall palm trees with spreading 
branches’ (khayyal sibbah al-jirid al-‘Abdali)! But the battle-cry of 
al-Misa‘rah reflects the fact that camels are their dearest posses- 
sion, ‘Rider of the fine milch camels, son of Mis‘ar’ (khayyal skhaf 
ash-shol lad Mis‘ar)! 

Even today a sub-tribe’s past specialization in one or the other 
of these economic pursuits continues to be seen as correspond- 
ing to a certain state of mind and cultural difference. These char- 
acteristics are subsumed in the terms ‘Bedouin’ or ‘sedentary,’ if 
one leaves aside the modern semantic development of the word 
‘Bedouin’ to distinguish the tribe’s recognized lineages from other 
inhabitants.24’ This difference is a major topic in the poetry and 
narratives collected in this volume. 


was based in the area of as-Slayyil and not in the western part of the Wadi. The 
poet refers to al-Wuda‘in by naming their eponymous ancestor, which is also their 
battle-cry and the name of their tribal brand, al-Mbeé‘ij, see p. 105 n.186 

245 My informant was Msébih ibn Shab‘an of Al Bu Sabba‘. Ibn Jirba‘ of 
ar-Rijban put the percentage of Bedouins at 60 for al-Misa‘rah and 80 for 
al-Hawamlah. 

246 Like famous herds of camels, groves of high quality palms also have their 
own names, e.g. al--Agig and al-Lugf in the Wadi, or ar-Rahil in Hotah, Ibn Bishr, 
i, 74; Philby, The Heart of Arabia, ii, 171, n., ‘Most of the groves have special names, 
e.g. Butaiha, Sufaiya, etc.’ Ibn Husn mentions the names of his village's palm 
groves in one of his poems, H5/7. 

247 See pp. 94-97. 
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From the oral tradition still in circulation it appears that his- 
torically some of the most serious disputes and protracted warfare 
in the Wadi occurred among various sections of al-Wuda‘in, es- 
pecially those living at the western extremity of the Wadi. This 
bitter internecine feuding, which caused many inhabitants to 
emigrate to the Gulf or elsewhere, was the subject of many po- 
ems, including al-Gwénmi’s Muslihah. Fighting and feuding un- 
doubtedly also occurred among other sections and sub-tribes, 
though few reports of this have survived. In general the Dawasir 
in the Wadi have a reputation for being a quarrelsome and fac- 
tious lot, as pointed out not only by Philby and other European 
sources, but also by the Saudi chroniclers. Moreover, the poetry 
of the Dawasir themselves frequently alludes to their divisions, petty 
jealousies, and backbiting.** 

Most of these feuds seem to have occurred among the seden- 
tary tribesmen and the villages of the Wadi—not among the 
Bedouins or between sub-tribes that were considered typically 
Bedouin and others that were regarded as settled. In poetry, 
however, there is evidence of conflicting claims, half-jocular, 
half-serious in nature, as to what sub-tribe is entitled to call itself 
the true master of the Wadi: the settled sub-tribe of al-Wuda‘in 
in the western part and around as-Slayyil to the east of the Wadi, 
or the Bedouins of al-Misa‘rah based in the eastern part of the 
Wadi. At the higher genealogical level this split coincides with the 
division of Al Zayid into Al Salim, including al-Wuda‘in, and Shéb, 
the branch to which al-Misa‘rah belong. For instance, one of the 
poets of al-Wuda‘in is provoked by a poet of Yam who maintains 
that his fellow-tribesmen would long since have conquered the 
Wadi from al-Wuda‘in were it not for their awe of al-Misa‘rah. In 
the former’s stinging response he praises the Bedouins of the 
Dawasir and their paramount chief, Ibn Gwéd, for their warlike 
qualities and the indissoluble bonds between them and al-Wuda‘in, 


248 Cf. Von Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, iii, 119, ‘Sie zerfallen in viele Gruppen, 
die einander haufig befehden. Nicht grundlos sind die Dosiri’s wegen ihrer 
Zanksucht in Zentralarabien sprichwortlich geworden.’ Philby, The Heart of Arabia, 
11, 186, 188, ‘a sorry tale of strife and misery [...] an epitome of Dawasir history’; 
Ibn Bishr, ii, 66; Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 76; and in this Vol. M/30, Mx3/9. Officers working 
in the administration confessed to me that Wadi ad-Dawasir was considered the 
most difficult posting of the country because of the quarrelsome character of 
the district’s people. 
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‘those living in lofty buildings.’ However, this does not stop him 
from asserting that, as the transmitter put it in his introductory 
remarks, al-Wuda‘in are the ‘foundation of the Wadi’s social struc- 
ture’ (sas al-“ilm), 


‘We are the tree that provides plenty of shade; 


We are its trunk and the Bedouins are its branches.’?*9 


In a more recent three-way exchange of verse between two poets 
of al-Misa‘rah and Nasir ibn Timim of al-Wuda‘in, who is also 
represented in this volume in his capacity as a transmitter, the same 
rivalry transpires, albeit in a playful disguise. The poet Shléwih 
of al-Misa‘rah reproaches his fellow-tribesman al-Fassam for hav- 
ing sent a dove that was cooing in a tree near at-Ta ‘if on its way 
with a message for a friend among the western Wuda‘in, and not 
to him, 


‘Son of Midwis [i.e. al-Fassam], you deserve my reproach, 
For preferring the pansy bird-catchers over myself; 
Tight-fisted towards hungry wayfarers, 


None of them ever became known for bravery.’*4%? 


Stung by this insult to the honour of al-Wuda‘in, Nasir rose to the 
challenge, pouring scorn on Shléwih personally and paying his 
insults back in kind. As he points out, the Wuda‘in used to enjoy 
a unique right, called at-tardah, which meant that persons whose 
tribes had failed to return stolen property or to settle claims against 
them by al-Wuda‘in were barred from entry into the Wadi. If 
necessary the Wuda‘in would intervene with other sub-tribes liv- 
ing in the Wadi in order to enforce this rule, which in the view 
of al-Wuda‘in was proof of their former supremacy.*°? 


249 N/4, 20. 

249a §/16-17, p. 689. 

250 Information obtained from Badi ibn Fayhan Al Wthaylah of ar-Rijban. He 
explained that at-tardah (from the root wrd) meant that if a member of another 
tribe, e.g. Sbé’, wanted to visit the Wadi, he was barred from entering it if his 
tribe had in its possession camels stolen from al-Wuda‘in. Unlike the Misa‘rah 
or Al Bréé the Wuda‘in were hadar, sedentary folk, who did not engage in camel 
raiding. According to this informant of ar-Rijban, the practice was discontinued 
about one hundred years ago when the Rijban, prevented the Wuda‘in from 
touching their gis?r (protected neighbour), a tribesman of Yam whose fellow- 
tribesmen were accused of having robbed camels belonging to al-Wuda‘in. Nasir 
ibn Timim, however, told me that at-tardah was a right of al-Wuda‘in to claim 
from fellow-Dawasir of another sub-tribe who had robbed camels from an enemy 
tribe (e.g. Ghatan, “Tébah, Sbé‘) the number of camels belonging to the Wuda‘in 
in the possession of this enemy tribe in compensation for their loss. 
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‘We are like huge boulders crushing you,”?! 


Enforcing the tardah whether you like it or not. 

We are the people of the Wadi and its halter, 

And if you stray from the right path we'll teach you. 

We are the Wadi’s true masters, warlike and generous, 
While you and your dog tramp behind your pack-camels. 


ea 
We are ready if he dares again, with a nosering 


And we’ll hammer it through his nostrils with our biggest nails.’2°? 


Verses as these reverberate with associative meaning for those who 
share the oral culture of this part of Najd. The final lines not only 
give warning that the culprit will suffer even greater humiliation 
if he relapses into his old ways. Because the nosering is associated 
in particular with camels employed in heavy and grinding labour 
like carrying merchandise over long distances or well traction, it 
also symbolizes subjection in general. The process of training 
camels for various tasks is expressed by the verb dhallal—derived 
from the same root as the word for trained riding camel, dhilul— 
which has the connotation of ‘to humiliate.’ The opposite are the 
sub, wild, refractory animals. With these the Bedouins are associ- 
ated: unruly, self-willed, lawless individuals in whom there is much 
to admire, but who are ultimately useless and potentially destruc- 
tive unless they are tamed and brought to obedience. Here the 
negative sense of ‘humiliation’ conincides with the positive one 
of ‘becoming useful.’*°° 

Wherever the word sa‘b (‘intractable, wild’) occurs in poetry its 
antithesis ta‘ah (‘obedience, law-abiding behaviour’) is usually not 
far off.2°4 Metaphorically these words are used as part of the ter- 
minology describing the process of forcible conversion and sub- 
jection of unbelievers, in particular the Bedouin tribes. As the 
sedentary population of Najd has traditionally adhered to Wahhabi 
rule, the poet of al-Wuda‘in implies that he is on the side of civi- 
lization and religion, more so than his opponent from the Bedouin 


251 Cf. the description of the Dawasir by al-Hanaya, p. 112. 

252 See pp. 693-695. 

253 Muslihah, v. 59 en N/68. 

254 E.g. P6/12, 23, 11/8, M/59, N/64, 143, Mx3/57. In poetry sa‘b is used as 
a synonym for the more literary “asi, ‘disobedient, rebellious,’ e.g. the rebellious 
ikhwan, Asdagq al-bunid, 293. An interesting parallel with the metaphorical usage 
of this terminology described below is its employment as part of the imagery 
that portrays the onset of inspiration and how it is experienced by the poet, e.g. 
N/64; see also Vol. I, 39-41, Vol. III, 34-35 and pp. 637-638. 
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al-Misa‘rah, who in the end will be subjugated and made to toe 
the line as laid down by the sedentary core of Najdi culture.*°° 

Like other sedentary poets Nasir also taunts the Bedouins with 
the insignificance of their achievements and the paltriness of their 
resources when measured by the standards of the settled areas, 
that is, in the real world outside the limited horizon of the desert 
society of the Bedouins. Similar ridicule is heaped on a sheikh of 
the Ghatan tribe in verses composed at an earlier date by a poet 
belonging to the eastern Wuda‘in near as-Slayyil: 


‘My fellow-clansmen conquer towns, sword in hand, 
Whereas the Bedouins are proud if they capture a stray young 
camel.’*°° 


Unlike their colleagues of other Dawasir sub-tribes, poets of 
al-Wuda‘in have a tendency to use the word ‘Bedouin’ indiscrimi- 
nately to stigmatize tribesmen preying on their caravans and other 
property.*°/ In his verses on a clash with Al Fahhad of the Yam 
tribe, Nasir ibu Wudyan of al-Wuda‘in exults at the grisly spectacle 


255 Cf. the chapter ‘Bedouins and Townsmen in the Najdi Chronicles.’ As 
the chroniclers put it, ‘the breakdown of the collective discipline and obedience’ 
( inhall nizam al-jama‘ah wa-s-sam‘ wa-t-ta‘ah) was inevitably followed by /fitan, ‘strife 
and anarchy,’ e.g. Ibn Bishr, ii, 4. While the Bedouin poets ad-Dindan and Ibn 
Batla are very devout and certainly consider themselves good Muslims, there runs 
a wild streak in their verses. In their war songs, for instance, it is considered a 
weakness for a tribe to submit one’s case to court instead of solving it by force, 
cf. ad-Dindan in P11/10 and Ibn Batla in Vol. III, 51-52. Similarly, in a verse by 
Zayid bin Shalhab of al-‘Mar, ‘By God, were it not for fear of our sheikh, the 
son of the imam // We'd attack them on their own land in broad daylight’ (wallah 
la la d-dill min wild al-yimam // in nztrih fi l-witan fi daha naharha), Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 
38. A central tenet of the Wahhabi revolution, however, is that Islamic law 
overrides tribal custom (sultan ash-shar‘ fawq kull sultan, Wahbah, 107). 

256 N/127; G/27 (note). Cf. ad-Dindan, ‘We sweep up entire towns, together 
with their people, for good measure, // Whereas others fancy themselves great 
warlords after robbing a young camel,’ Vol. I, 159. Though ad-Dindan has never 
been anything but a Bedouin, in his poetry he identifies with his fellow-tribesmen 
of ar-Rijban, who are predominantly sedentary. Their main settlement, al-Ldam, 
has traditionally been the capital of the Wadi and their sheikh, Masri ibn 
Wthaylah, is said to have exercized a general control not only over al-Ldam, but 
also over the surrounding settlements, J.G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, 
404, and A Handbook of Arabia, 365. Note, however, that ad-Dindan uses the word 
‘others’ instead of ‘Bedouins.’ 

257 A similar contrast between the sedentary and the Bedouin perspective is 
found in the case of Shléwih al-‘Atawi. Whereas the romantic view, propagated 
by his descendants and turned into popular legend, pictured him as an intrepid 
desert knight, the townspeople of al-Washm considered him an ordinary robber 
and criminal, cf. Vol. II, p. 221, n. 150. 
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of the enemy dead, men of Al Fahhad of Yam, on the field of battle, 


‘Everywhere the corpses of Bedouins, killed by al-Wuda‘in; 
The blood running off the dune has collected in pools.’*°8 


Here, as in the poems on the failed attempt by Yam raiders to 
capture the coffee caravan of a trader of al-Wuda‘in, it is likely 
that the zkhwan movement and the hostilities between the resur- 
gent Wahhabi state in Riyadh and Najran reinforced the traditional 
Dawasir view of the Yam tribe in and around Najran as enemies.*°” 
In these circumstances the terms ‘Bedouin’ and ‘unbeliever’ could 
be used interchangeably when applied to Bedouin tribes outside 
the dominions of “Abd al-‘Aziz. In the case of the raid on the coffee 
caravan, the same poet, Nasir ibu Wudyan, started his verses with 
a prayer, including the line, 


‘Forsake the apostates, who deserve to be killed.’2° 


And ends by stating, 


‘Slaughtering the unbelievers, O Mtawwa‘, makes one proud.’?®! 


Another poet of al-Wuda‘in, Sifran ibn Mwém, who adorned him- 
self with the title ‘The Poet of Islam,’ cheered, 


‘Long live our fellows, who revived the ancestors’ ancient feats 
By wreaking vengeance on the dogs of Najran, the enemies of Is- 
lam!’262 


This peculiar mixture of Wahhabi spirit and tribal sentiments, 
expressed in the traditional form and phraseology of Dawasir 
poetry, will be discussed later.*°’ The sedentary tribesmen’s sense 


258 katrat jitaya al-badw min lad Wid‘an // w-gadat dmiyy al-‘irg mitl al-hjali, Ibn 
Mish‘i, ii, 40. 

259 E.g. Ibn “‘Ubayd, Tadhkirah, ii, 186, ‘Najran, the homeland of evil,’ which 
is associated with al-‘Ijman and other Yam tribes which traditionally resisted Saudi 
rule. 

260 C/11, w-ixdil hal ar-riddah illi gitlhum zani. 

261 C/52, dabh al-kufar ya-mtawwa‘ tawwal al-lsani, 52. Similarly, C/38, G/235. 
Al-Mtawwa’ was the nickname of Mhammad ibn Mitligah, the owner of the ca- 
ravan, see p. 631. 

262 C/181, ytisun rab‘in jaddidaw bi-rsumha // bi-clab Najranin “da al-islam. 

263 See pp. 634-636. It is clear, however, that al-Wuda‘in fit seamlessly into 
the mould of the Saudi state, as it appears in the works of the Najdi chroniclers, 
and shared its bias towards the Bedouin elements of society. Al-Wuda‘in seem 
to have been among the few sub-tribes of the Dawasir to have contributed 
members to the Najdi class of learned religious men (‘ulama’), though even these 
came from the communities of €migré Dawasir in the area between Riyadh and 
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of superiority vis-a-vis the Bedouins, based on their religious edu- 
cation and their higher level of economic development, also tran- 
spires in the poetic exchanges with the legendary chief of Ghatan, 
Mhammad ibn Hadi. The forefathers of Ibn Hadi, known for his 
personal piety, fought on the side of the first Saudi state against 
the Sharifs of Mecca, together with Rbayyi’, the Saudi agent in the 
Wadi. But this seems to have made little difference to al-Wuda‘in 
to whom Ibn Hadi remained primarily a Bedouin chief, though 
one deserving of their respect.*% 

At the same time the Wuda‘in seem to fear being taken for 
granted or looked down upon by the great Bedouin chiefs, like 
those of Ghatan. The Al Khlayyif of al-Wuda‘in, for instance, re- 
sponded furiously when it was reported to them that the chief of 
Al ‘Asim of Ghatan had boasted to his guests that he had obtained 
his dates in exchange for extending ‘protection’ to Al Khlayyif.?© 
Likewise ash-Sharafa felt slighted by Mhammad ibn Hadi for broad- 
casting in a poem that he valued the beauty he had married even 
higher than the excellent dates of ash-Sharafa.*°°© 

The attitude of the sedentary Dawasir towards the Bedouins 
therefore appears as a mixture of awe, sensitivity to perceived 
slights, quickness to take offence, and argumentativeness. The 
Bedouins, on the other hand, seem more preoccupied with their 
own tribal world and less inclined to take umbrage or to waste 
much time on relations with their sedentary brethren, apart from 
the occasional barb.?°7 


al-Qasim, see “‘Ulama’ Najd. In the opinion of al-Wuda‘in no other sub-tribe of 
the Dawasir comes closer to the ideal of hal at-ta‘ah, ‘the obedient,’ the true 
believers who walk in the light of faith and constitute the irreducible core of 
the Wahhabi state. 

264 See N/61, p. 299, where it is said that Mbarak ibn Mwém hastened to 
respond to Ibn Hadi’s accusations so as to forestall the possibility of a younger, 
hotheaded poet of al-Wuda‘in embarrassing his elder kinsmen by retaliating with 
verses that exceeded the bounds of respect due to a man of his stature. Ibn Mwém 
did not fail, however, to remind Ibn Hadi of the vulnerability of the Bedouins 
to the effects of long spells of drought and their dependence in such 
circumstances on the goodwill of sedentary cultivators such as al-Wuda‘in and 
other sub-tribes of the Dawasir, see N/78-79 and pp. 113, 131. 

265 N/120-122. Strangely the reverse seems also possible: one of the Sharafa 
is said to have avenged himself on the chief of Al ‘Arja of Yam for the insult of 
having considered him too lowly to demand any protection money from him, 
see Mx2/89 ff., p. 449. 

266 In the story the Sharafa gloat over Ibn HAdi’s discomfiture when the girl 
became unfaithful to Ibn Hadi as soon as he had married her, H/5. 

267 This is merely an impression, of course, based on my personal experience 
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If anything, this oscillation between feelings of inferiority and 
superiority towards the other underscores the complexity and the 
almost infinite variety of relations between the sedentary popula- 
tion and the Bedouins—two elements that have been incorporated 
in and become inextricably interwoven with the Najdi, and there- 
fore the Saudi, collective personality. 


CAMELS & PALM TREES AS SYMBOLS OF BEDOUIN LIFE IN THE 
HADB AND CULTIVATORS IN THE WADI 


In a land suffering from almost permanent drought, water is the 
most prized possession. Without it fertility remains merely a po- 
tential waiting to be realized. The Wadi has never been lacking 
in water and from its plentiful wells the palm groves providing the 
population’s staple of dates were irrigated. Yet the inhabitants of 
the Wadi were close enough to the desert to look at their oasis’ 
marvels with a Bedouin eye. In the poetry of the Dawasir there is 
a marked emphasis on the signs of fertility and procreation made 
possible by the presence of water or the arrival of life-bringing 
rains. If a poet states that his fellow-tribesmen fought 


‘For the sake of palm trees decked with layers of fruit, 


Or for beauties whose long hair streams down their back,’?°° 


he is identified as a member of the settled tribes. But the adjec- 
tive that conjures up the opulence, the sense of well-being and 
strength associated with an upturn in the cycle of fertility, mzrtidim, 
‘layered, lying layer upon layer,’ is not only used for the bunches 
of ripening dates on a palm tree, but also for camels that have 
built up layers of fat on their backs by grazing on the spring pas- 
tures, and for huge cumulus clouds sailing stately through the sky, 


and the materials of this volume. One might also point to the famous story and 
poem of Bdah al-‘Ingri as an expression of an inferiority complex on the part 
of the villagers, Sowayan, Nabati Poetry, 21-22, and Musil, 216-218. Mit'ib ibn Gwéd 
preferred sub-tribes like al-Misa‘rah (his own tribe), Al Bré¢, Al Bu Sabba‘, and 
al-Makharim (who genealogically belong to Al Salim) to al-Wuda‘in, because of 
their Bedouin character. 

268 The second line refers to the bare-headed beauties who would accompany 
their kinsmen into battle on a litter carried by a camel to encourage the tribe’s 
warriors. The verse is from a poem by the famous bard al-Hadhyah of al-Wuda‘in, 
kullih li-‘ana al-gars mirtidim al-hatr // walla li-‘ana lli thill j“udha, Ibn Mish‘, ii, 
22: 
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bulging with moisture and ready to release their precious load on 
the land of the Bedouins.* 

While the Bedouin and sedentary poets share some of the im- 
agery related to fertility and its preconditions, they naturally dif- 
fer on the emphasis that is put on camels and palm trees as the 
respective mainstays of their economy—though in the case of the 
Dawasir both elements are often combined in the same person, 
clan, or sub-tribe. In the Bedouin poetry of ad-Dindan the formula 
‘she (the she-camel) is happy, joyful’ refers to the blessed gift of 
the clouds.?”° In the poetry of the sedentary Dawasir ‘thanks to 
us they stand firm’ refers to the palm trees that are cared for and 
protected by the tribesmen in the villages.*”! 

The difference between the two is fundamental. One must pray 
for the gift of rain, knowing that its timing, amount, and geographi- 
cal occurrence depend on an inscrutable divine will to which man 
must submit unquestioningly. This is in essence the world of 
Bedouin poets such as ad-Dindan and Ibn Batla, whose work has 
been presented in Volumes [ and III. The other world, that of the 
sedentary Dawasir or those engaged in various combinations of 
nomadic animal husbandry and cultivation, attaches no less im- 
portance to doing God’s will as the surest way of flourishing in 
the netherworld and the hereafter. Yet to a much greater extent 
than the Bedouins they believe in the necessity of going about this 
systematically and in one’s ability thereby to contribute to the 
measure of success one may reasonably expect in his undertak- 
ings. Thus the fixedness of the assets of the villagers, i.e. their palm 
trees and houses,?”* corresponds to their firmness of purpose, 


269 Cf. Vol. I, 98, 138; Vol. III, 220-221, 226 for similar comparisons between 
clouds and pregnant or fat camels. 

270 tafrah bh, see Vol. I, 63. 

271 The verb of the root rsx or rsx and its derived forms are not used by 
ad-Dindan in the context of palm trees, but to describe strong camels, which 
firmly plant their feet and elbow their way to the water, shoving away their 
competitors, or certain mountainous outcrops as symbols of his tribe’s inalienable 
territorial rights in the area (as the Quranic rawdasi ‘mountains firmly anchored 
in the earth’). 

272 Cf. Mbarak ibn Mwém’s verse addressed to Ibn Hadi, the Bedouin chief 
of Ghatan, ‘Our palm groves and high houses made of clay stand firmly rooted’ 
(yarsax bna garsin w-birjin min at-tin), N/77. In a verse by Mhammad ibn Bdah 
of al-Misarir, ‘We are the owners of palm groves firmly planted in the spacious 
oasis’ (w-hinna hal grisin ruwasin bi-l-fida) (when the praises of the Wadi are sung, 
it is often called Wadi al-Fida, ‘Spacious Wadi,’ as in P6/20, 8/a, H1/48), 
al-Fassam, 1, 192, 294. 
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capacity for work, dependability, and territorial rootedness, where- 
as the Bedouins, with their movable assets of camels and tents, 
represent a lower stage of civilization, characterized by fickleness, 
idling, and general unreliability—at least in the mind of the sed- 
entary, literate custodians of history.?” 

Whereas the means of livelihood on which the Bedouins de- 
pend, i.e. their camels and small cattle, prosper if herbage shoots 
up and the desert turns into a green meadow in the wake of rain- 
fall, the water needed by sedentary tribesmen for the irrigation 
of their palm gardens and fields is always there. In contrast to the 
situation in which the Bedouin finds himself, the villager has a 
dependable supply at his disposal, but one which requires con- 
stant toil for it to be raised and applied. Hence the camels (called 
sani, pl. suwani) that are worked by the oasis owners and their 
labourers to provide well traction are a pivotal image: they repre- 
sent the unremitting labour required to keep the oasis and its 
inhabitants in existence; and they link the world of the villagers 
to that of the Bedouins, not only symbolically but also physically, 
as the suwani need to recover from their exertions and the sores 
caused by the saddle to which the well rope is attached by graz- 
ing on the desert pastures, and the Bedouins must be relied upon 
to raise a fresh supply of camels for this purpose. 

Against this background it may not be mere coincidence that 
the Bedouins link the fate of their means of livelihood to a third 
person suffix representing forces beyond their reach—‘she rejoices 
at it—whereas the sedentary or semi-nomadic Dawasir use the first 
person plural: “They (the palm groves) are firmly rooted thanks 
to us.’*"4 That is, thanks to their piety, purity of lineage and un- 
compromising commitment to the ways of their ancestors, their 
courage and the number of their fighting men, their relentless 
labour and their resources, the Dawasir are secure in the knowl- 


273 All this bears little relation to actual fact. For one thing, the Bedouins 
often toil as much or more than sedentary folk. Ibn Batla is undoubtedly truthful 
in his verse, Vol. III, 175; and ad-Dindan, Vol. I, 141, 183. 

274 This is one of the most frequently used formulas in Dawasir poetry, e.g. 
al-Fassam, i, 166, 192, 253, 294; Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 22, 26; P4/29, N/77, Mx4/86, 115; 
as is the formula that the groves are not fenced in but are generously left open 
to all to gather fallen fruit and that its defensive walls are the tribe's fierce fighters, 
see pp. 114, 117. Of course, the image also symbolizes the rootedness of the 
Dawasir in the Wadi and their determination to withstand any efforts to dislodge 
them from their tribal territory. 
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edge that they will always flourish and that their principal means 
of livelihood are well protected against the enemy tribes prowl- 
ing around the Wadi. In the symbiotic relationship between the 
Dawasir Bedouins and the sedentary tribesmen, it was the role of 
both the nomadic sub-tribes, such as al-Misa‘rah, and the 
semi-nomadic sub-tribes, such as al-Makharim and ar-Rijban, to 
keep a watchful eye on the Wadi’s desert perimeter. They were 
the ones who patrolled the Hadb, intercepting raiders if need be 
or raising the alarm in time for the Dawasir to mobilize against 
larger hostile forces.?”° 

The boast of the Dawasir that their palm gardens are not sur- 
rounded by fences or walls serves a double purpose: it shows their 
generosity to the poor and needy who are at liberty to enter the 
gardens and pick up any fruit that has dropped to the ground, 
and symbolizes the Dawasir’s not having to rely on fortifications 
for their protection, but on the strength and fighting spirit of their 
fellow-tribesmen. Hence the formula in their poetry, ‘Its [the palm 
grove’s] protective walls are my kinsmen, ferocious fighters.’*”° Yet 
for these kinsmen to put up an effective defence they need the 
cordon sanitaire of the Hadb: the plains, rugged hills, and moun- 
tainous areas to the north of the sand hills that stand as sentinels 
over the palm groves. 

As demonstrated by their poetry, the Dawasir are particularly 
attached to the Hadb, which is short for Hadb ad-Dawasir or Hadb 
Al Zayid, the ‘Highlands of the Dawasir.’ To the tribe’s Bedouin 
and semi-nomadic population, the Hadb stands for a huge area 
of great natural beauty, good pastures, many places with a rela- 
tively high density of shrubs and trees for their camels to nibble 
on, and numerous wells owned by different sub-tribes and lineages 
of the Dawasir. As a poet of ar-Rijban put it, 


‘If al-Jufrah becomes drought-stricken and rains passed it by, 


The spring pastures of its greyish, salty plants cover our needs.’?”’ 


275 See P4/31, p. 203. The recognition of the kernel of truth in the claim by 
Yam tribesmen that they would long since have invaded and plundered the Wadi 
were it not for al-Misa‘rah may have added to the wounded feelings of the poet 
of al-Wuda‘in, see pp. 128-129. 

276 P6/21-23, Mx4/86, 116; al-Fassam, i, 166, 192. 

277 Mx3/33, ila asnat al-Jufrah w-minha al-haya nas // f-in hamgha l-ashab ribi ‘in 
li-halha. 
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The sedentary Dawasir of the Wadi are no less proud of their tribe’s 
possession of the Hadb, which all sub-tribes of the Wadi consider 
as an inalienable part of their patrimony. In poetry the Hadb is 
often mentioned with the addition ‘belonging to us,’*’* in other 
words, the Hadb is the exclusive property of the Dawasir and no 
other tribe enjoys any right in this territory. As expressed by the 
same anonymous poet of ar-Rijban, 


‘She is ours as we are hers from among all people on earth, 
As long as al-Ag‘as has not straightened its slanting peak.’?”9 


After the oasis of the Wadi itself, the Hadb is regarded by the 
Dawasir as their most prized territorial possession. To them it goes 
without saying that, like the Wadi, its desert ranges are the envy 
of all surrounding tribes, who secretly or not so secretly covet it 
and at every opportunity try to encroach on it or whittle away at 
its borders.?°° 


‘If you covet the Hadb, know that we are its owners! 


Since the days of Ibn Badran we’ve been its residents.’**! 


Hence the need for the Dawasir to constantly signal their deter- 
mination to defend the borders traced by their forefathers as far 
back as ‘Amir ibn Badran, or even ‘Ad ibn Shaddad,?°* and to deter 
other tribes from touching its sacred ground.” 

In the final analysis, therefore, the contrasts between the 
Bedouin and the sedentary elements of the Dawasir—originally 


278 Verses in which the exclusiveness of territorial possession is emphasized 
often feature the formula hadbin Ina, darin Ina, al-Fassam, ii, 568, P7/7, Mx3/ 
27, 28, 47 and Vol. I, 216, darin Ina ma hib darin l-gérna, and 170. 

279 Mx3/32, hi Ina w-inna lha biddat an-nas // ma dam I-Ag‘as gullitih ma ‘adalha, 
p. 476. 

280 With respect to the Wadi this is expressed in P9/12, ‘For our Wadi is eyed 
with envy by all tribes, // At the crossroads between the south and Najd we 
settled.’ 

281 yq-bagyinn al-Hadb hinna halin lih // min wagt Badranin w-hinna mgimin, 
Mx3/28. 

282 N/113. ‘Ad is an ancient tribe frequently mentioned in the Qur’an. ‘The 
old poets knew ‘Ad as an ancient nation that had perished; hence the expression: 
“since the time of ‘Ad,”’ EI’, Vol. I, p. 1696. 

283 The sacredness of the tribal territory (‘The Hadb is an inviolable sanctuary 
that no-one ever dared to touch,’ Vol. III, 86) is sometimes compared to the 
inviolability of a virgin in a man’s care or other images in the sexual taboo sphere, 
e.g. Vol. III, 205 (‘my tribe’s land is a virgin’ etc.), and Muhammad as-Sudayri, 
al-Malhamah az-Za@ idiyyah, 78, ‘A tribe’s territory is like a pudendum and its men 
are its cloak’ (ad-dar ‘awrah wa-r-rjal rdah). 
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stemming from the difference between making a living from fixed 
assets in an oasis or from moving assets in the desert—are part of 
a symbiotic relationship. The occasion on which this relationship 
was put to its severest test may have occurred in the nineteenth 
century when Su‘td ibn Faysal came to the Wadi seeking asylum 
from his brother, the zmam ‘Abdallah. In doing so he not only drew 
the Dawasir into a dynastic war in which they had no wish to par- 
ticipate or take sides, but inadvertently also opened a deep rift 
among them—a rift that continues to be reflected in the oral 
tradition of the Wadi. 

The reading of events by Ibn Gwéd, the chief of al-Misa‘rah, 
and the Bedouin sub-tribes in general, is straightforward. Su‘td 
came to the Wadi as a fugitive and requested dkhdalah, the right 
of asylum, from Ibn Gwed. In true Bedouin style Ibn Gwéd did 
not refuse this appeal to his honour and tribal custom. Su‘ad was 
granted protection. When ‘Abdallah and his tribal forces de- 
scended on the Wadi in pursuit of Su‘td, the sub-tribes led by Ibn 
Gwéd—al-Misa‘rah and Al Bréé, collectively called al-Jiryan, 
al-Misarir, and ash-Sharafa, who were brought over to the side of 
Ibn Gwéd by their poet Ibn Husn*84—confronted and defeated 
them in the battle of al-Mi‘tala. The sub-tribes in the western part 
of the Wadi (al-Wuda‘in, ar-Rijban, and al-Makharim) did not rally 
to the support of their fellow-tribesmen in the eastern part, main- 
taining a neutral position. In consequence they were vilified and 
derided by the eastern sub-tribes, especially by the poet of 
ash-Sharafa, Ibn Husn, who poured scorn on al-Walamin, Al 
“‘Wémir, and the other sections of al-Wuda‘in in the Wadi’s west- 
ern extremity, called al-Far‘ah.?°° 

The narrative of al-Wuda‘in is more complicated and probably 
closer to the truth, if only because it agrees with chronicled his- 
tory that at al-Mi‘tala Su‘ad got the worst of it and fled again. 
Contrary to Ibn Gwéd, al-Wuda‘in were not primarily concerned 
with tribal custom but with the proper application of Islamic prin- 


284 The closeness of Al Bré¢é and ash-Sharafa to al-Misa‘rah was already noted 
by Philby, The Heart of Arabia, 187-188. These are the same sub-tribes whose praises 
were sung by Ibn Husn in the poem requesting them to support him with a gift 
of camels, see pp. 357-363. On his mother’s side Ibn Husn was related to Al 
Rbayyi’ of al-Makharim. However, the Makharim did not rally to the cause of 
Ibn Gwéd, perhaps because their belonging to Al Salim prevented them from 
joining Shéb. 

285 See p. 259. 
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ciple. They had pledged their loyalty to ‘Abdallah through the 
Islamic oath of fealty (al-bay‘ah). In their view ‘Abdallah was the 
rightful imam and to support the rebellious Su‘tad would be an 
act of fitnah, the opening of a breach in the ranks of the believ- 
ers that would invite anarchy and evil.*°° They started to see things 
in a different light, however, after Su‘tad’s defeat in al-Mi‘tala when 
the tribal forces of “Abdallah, foremost among them the redoubt- 
able Mhammad ibn Hadi of Ghatan, expected to be rewarded for 
their services by plundering the Dawasir. Faced with the prospect 
of looting by enemy tribes the Wuda‘in threw their weight fully 
on the side of al-Misa‘rah, for as their poet al-Hadhyah put it, 


‘The imam is our father and we are his children; 

If he decides to cut off our heads we submit to his will; 
Except when he unleashes his dogs on us, 

Tribesmen of Sbé‘, as-Shal, and Ghatan.’28” 


In the same poem al-Hadhyah vividly pictures the divisions among 
the Dawasir to which the arrival of Su‘td initially gave rise: 
one-third took up arms and joined battle, another third watched 
from the battlements of their fortified settkements to see with whom 
the tide of battle would go, and the remainder ‘cursed the war 
and those who pursued it, afraid of the damage it might inflict 
on the pious ruling house.’*8° Yet the surest way of uniting the 
Dawasir under one banner was to introduce into their land tradi- 
tional enemy tribes whose territory bordered on theirs, such as 
Sbe* and Ghatan, the tribe of Mhammad ibn Hadi whose presence 
loomed so large on the horizon of the Dawasir.**? For even though 


286 The position taken by al-Wuda‘in corresponded to the traditional view 
of sedentary loyalists, which divided the world into true believers on whom the 
Saudi state was built, such as themselves, and Bedouin tribesmen, whose natural 
tendency was towards disorderly conduct, lawlessness, and strife, see pp. 130- 
134. Their attitude towards the Misa‘rah was and is somewhat ambiguous, 
however, because, on the one hand, the latter fall within the general category 
of Bedouins and are rivals for supremacy in the Wadi, but on the other hand 
the ties of kinship cannot be denied nor the nobility and prestige of their chief, 
Ibn Gwéd. 

287 amma l-yimam ibu w-hinna ‘yalih // la kan yigta‘ risna misti‘iddin; illa ila 
jamma‘ ‘aléna ¢labih // Sib‘an hum wi-Shul hum wi-l-Gahatin, see pp. 533-535. 

288 tiltin yisibb al-harb w-illi sa‘a bih // min dallitih yixill ‘ala bét ad-din. 

289 In the Text Ibn Hadi occurs in P9/a, N/43, H/5, Mx1/1, 4/34, 4/65, 
88, and see also pp. 75, 133. The Al Nahish of al-Wuda‘in in al-Far‘ah assert that 
they granted Ibn Hadi immunity in exchange for his surrender in the fighting 
following the battle of al-Mi'tala—presumably when the sub-tribes of the Dawasir 
united against their marauding tribal enemies. Remarkably, al-Wuda‘in seem to 
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they fought as auxiliaries on the side of the zmam who was recog- 
nized by the Dawasir as the legal authority, the motives of these 
tribes for doing so were naturally viewed with suspicion by the 
Dawasir. By allowing the looting to go unchecked, the zmam be- 
came partisan in purely tribal rivalries. In consequence he could 
no longer credibly claim to represent an authority whose sole 
commitment was to the divine law and the Dawasir felt absolved 
from their oath of loyalty to him. 

The narratives and poems on these events may have little to offer 
in the way of factual information that would reliably supplement 
or correct the work of the Saudi chroniclers, yet they contribute 
to our understanding of the society of the Dawasir when combined 
with information on the transmitters, tribal relations, and culture 
in the area, and available facts from the chronicles and other 
sources.*?” 


CAMELS & PALM TREES IN THE TRIBAL ECONOMY OF THE WADI 


The oral traditions of the Dawasir collected in this volume also 
throw light on some aspects of the tribal economy in the Wadi. 
For instance, many poems and narratives highlight the fact that 
in the pre-modern era the economic high season fell in the hot 
season (al-géd) when the Bedouins returned to their sub-tribe’s 
villages for the date harvest, called ‘the cutting of the palms’ (sarm 
an-nixil).*°! They were joined by Bedouins of other tribes who 
flocked to the Wadi in order to stock up on dates for the coming 


claim credit for the losses inflicted on ‘Abdallah’s troops at al-Mi‘tala though 
they were blamed by the eastern sub-tribes for staying aloof of the fighting at 
the time, cf. N/86-89, 114-119, and pp. 499-500. 

299 See pp. 485-501 for a more detailed analysis and a comparison with the 
facts as they are presented by the chroniclers. 

29! In a narrative not included in this volume Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd made the point 
that in the days of old enemy tribes would sometimes take advantage of the 
preoccupation of the Dawasir with their palm groves in this season to raid their 
camels. ‘In the hot season the Dawasir would pay less attention to their camels, 
because their palm groves and other sources of wealth would distract them. While 
they were occupied elswhere, the camels would be left in the care of a few 
herdsmen and became an easy target for raiders’ (w-kan ad-Duwasir fi wagt al-géd 
yijt ‘indihum gaflitin min eba‘irhum Swayy li-annhum hal nixil w-hal tarwah w-yiltthun 
fiha, ySaggil bhum Swayy ‘an al-bill w-yisir fihum matma‘ ma yisir “ind al-bill ill ri‘yanih). 
In the case of this narrative the camels were raided by Yam at al-Hmar, south of 
the Wadi. 
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year. The journey and sojourn in the Wadi for these purposes was 
known as al-migyad, derived from the same root as the word for 
‘the hot season.’2% 

It also appears from the oral traditions that many of the visit- 
ing Bedouins had an established relationship with one of the 
Wadi’s owners of palm groves from whom they would buy their 
yearly supply of dates. The chief of Al ‘Asim of Ghatan, for in- 
stance, would obtain his needs from Al Khlayyif of al-Wuda‘in near 
as-Slayyil, Ibn Hadi of Ghatan would obtain his from the sub-tribe 
of ash-Sharafa, and so on.*%° The parties in such a mutual rela- 
tionship were called each other’s ‘friend’ (sthib).*°* Both Al Khlayyif 
and ash-Sharafa were entirely sedentary and they relied on the 
Bedouins as a source of obtaining camels for well traction—the 
suwani that play such a prominent part in Najdi poetry as an image 
of suffering almost beyond endurance, resembling the lover-poet’s 
plight—in exchange for their dates or other produce. If they 
lacked the means to obtain these camels through commercial 
exchanges, they might appeal to Bedouin clans based in neigh- 
bouring villages and with whom they were on friendly terms. 

The famous poet of ash-Sharafa, [bn Husn, has left a magnifi- 
cent composition in which he turns to al-Misa‘rah and Al Bré¢, 
the former a Bedouin and the latter a semi-nomadic sub-tribe, 
which like ash-Sharafa are centred on the eastern part of the Wadi. 
The Misa‘rah and Al Bréé have a common ancestor in Jiriy and 
at the outset of the poem they are therefore collectively addressed 
as ‘sons of Jiriy’ (also called al-Jiryan). After that the poet weaves 
a variation of a battle-cry (‘the fine milch camels’) into his verse,?%° 
as an indication that the ensuing eulogies are meant for al-Misa‘rah 
and in particular their lineage of chiefs, the Ibn Gwed: 


292 Cf. the verse ascribed to Khdér ibn Shaman of al-Hawamlah, ‘May the 
rain fall on a Wadi overgrown with gada shrubs, // Where the Bedouins come 
every year to stock up on dates,’ ji‘lah ‘ala Wadyin tarah nabt al-gada // ftha al-bidawi 
kull ‘amin yimirha (recited to me by “Aydan ibn Rajis of al-Hawamlah). 

293 N/120 and H5/a. 

294 The relationship itself was called ‘friendship’ (sihbah). In its reciprocity 
of rights and obligations it is similar to the relation between ‘neighbours’ (jar 
or gisir). 

295 misaxif l-bkar for sxaf as-56l, see also p. 127. 
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‘Chief upon chief they are famous among chiefs; 
They are the essence of being sheikh and the pride of their 
neighbours. ’*?° 


The poet then switches to the powerful clan of Al Bu Sabba‘, also 
of al-Misa‘rah, before raising another battle-cry, ‘Sons of al-Habibi,’ 
which tells us that his praise of those verses is reserved for 
al-Misarir, a sub-tribe not of the Al Zayid branch of the Dawasir 
but of Tuglub.?%’ The last of the other sub-tribes to receive his 
eulogies is Al Bré¢, after which the poet launches into a spirited 
portrayal of his own sub-tribe’s glories. These come to an abrupt 
and somewhat odd end, however, as the final verse plunges the 
audience from the lofty level of tribal panegyrics to a very earthly 
matter: 


‘My palm trees are complaining, “Oh, where are the great ruminants?” 
They have pinned their hopes on chiefs who are unstinting with 
gifts.’°9% 


As the transmitter adds in his comments, the great Bedouin chiefs 
would pasture their herds in Najd and receive a regular supply of 
camels captured in raids.?99 

The narrative of Sagr ibn Masri of al-Walamin, one of the west- 
ern sections of al-Wuda‘in, does not mention the existence of a 
regular trading relationship between his sub-tribe and ash-Shiyabin 
of ‘Tébah.*°° Nevertheless the probability of such a relationship 
may be inferred from other details of his narrative, e.g. that Ibn 
Nwayyir of ash-Shiyabin appealed to Sagr to accompany him from 
the Wadi to his camp at the well of ad-Dakhul as protection against 
his foes of al-Makharim, knowing that Sagr wanted to fetch one 
of his family’s camels, which had been given into the care of a 
breeder of ash-Shiyabin to allow the animal to recuperate on the 
desert pastures of “Tébah after it had become fatigued and cov- 


296 
297 


13. 
29 


Sexin ‘ala Sexin l-Sixin tidakkar // hum markaz as-sixah wu-hum “izzat al-jar. 
After Majid al-Habibi, the eponymous ancestor of al-Misarir, see B/12- 


8 wi-l-gars yaski way ma fih mijtarr // yarji as-syux illi ‘atawihum kbar. 

299 Cf. G/130, ‘Whoever wishes to make his residence in the rolling sands, 
// His best camels will end up drawing water for our palm trees’. It would cost 
the Bedouin chiefs little to reward a famous but poor poet like Ibn Husn for 
adding lustre to their reputation by sending him a few camels for the irrigation 
of his palm groves. 

300 See p. 453. 
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ered with ulcers from its exertions in drawing water for irriga- 
tion.*?! 

The main purpose of the narrative is to underscore the stand- 
ing of Sagr’s lineage in the Wadi and outside. However, as in the 
case of other narratives, its details also add a corrective perspec- 
tive to the polemical rhetoric of self-glorifying tribal poetry. It 
shows, for instance, that the antagonistic relations portrayed in 
poetry did not always correspond to daily reality and that in prac- 
tice individuals of one tribe may have maintained various types 
of relations with members of other tribes, including the so-called 
gom, the enemy tribes. 

The foregoing has been primarily concerned with the oral tra- 
ditions’ portrayal of economic and other relations between the 
Bedouin and sedentary strands in the Dawasir society of the Wadi, 
and between these and outside forces such as the surrounding 
tribes and the Saudi state. This volume’s poetry also offers an 
insight into the sentimental value that camels and palm trees 
represented for their owners and how these assess the advantages 
and disadvantages of having chosen or inherited a Bedouin or 
sedentary way of life. 

An example of this are the well-known verses by Naji ibn Cléb 
of Al ‘Ammar. According to the transmitter, Naji had become 
heavily burdened with debt as a result of his reckless generosity. 
His creditor, the stock character of the cunning and miserly vil- 
lage trader and shopkeeper, had his eye on Naji’s palm grove. In 
an effort to gain time Naji pretended to be offering the palms for 
sale, but secretly he hoped that the next harvest would enable him 
to pay off his debts.°°* He then composed the poem in which he 
revealed his motives. 


‘As I am no Bedouin, how can I survive without my grove? 
If I were uprooted from it, where would I go? 

I am neither a skilled craftsman nor a tiller of the soil, 
Nor a herdsman who gets paid in one lump sum. 


Ol An animal in this condition is called m‘id, ‘returning’ after having 
recovered its health and strength sufficiently to be able to resume its work at 
the well. S.A. Sowayan suggested that possibly the word derives from ‘adah, 
custom, and mit‘awwid, accustomed, i.e. trained, harnessed. 

302 One is reminded of ad-Dindan’s playing along with his cousins by pre- 
tending to offer his camels for sale, see Vol. I, 14-15, Vol. HI, 59. 
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My heart’s desire is to see choice dates ripen, 


To set them before guests whenever they come.’*”” 


Naji then lists five categories of people who are entitled to un- 
sparing hospitality: hungry friends, the destitute, relatives in need 
of support, one’s neighbours, and travellers who come from afar. 
For these guests he needs his ‘palms standing like flocks on the 
plain, or like the mixed Bedouin herds crowding around the 
well,’?04 

The sedentary Naji of Al ‘Ammar feels no different towards his 
grove of palm trees than a Bedouin towards his herd of camels; it 
is not a casual analogy for Ibn Cléb to compare his grove of 
well-irrigated palms with a dark mass of camels crowding around 
a well waiting to be watered.°*” A cultivator looks at his palm trees 
with the same rapture a Bedouin feels at the sight of his camels: 
‘I love my camel herds as one loves his groves of palms, // Row 
upon row, each standing in a reservoir of water from the well.’°° 
Their products can be bartered but he would not think of part- 
ing with what he regards as his capital.°°” Selling these possessions 


303 ql-hés la bi‘tih f-lani b-najja‘ // wén agdi la ruht ana minh magli‘; lanib la 
hirfi w-lani b-zarra‘ // wla na b-ra‘t hitt lih Sart majmu‘; abgi lya min istuwa zén l-anwa‘ 
// nidhir muwajibih ‘ala kull masri‘, P6/9-11. 

304 ya-gars y-alli fi l-fida éannha agta‘ // mitl al-jaham illi ‘ala al-‘idd magri‘, P6/ 
20. 

395 Poets often use the same words to describe camels and palm trees in terms 
of their health, strength, fertility, and impressive appearance. One of the khwiya, 
the armed personnel of the imarah in al-Khamasin, believed in a direct 
relationship between the two. Once during my stay in the Wadi’s government 
compound I noticed that he was grinding some sprigs with the pollen of a palm 
tree in a small Moulinex mixer. He explained that he was going to knead the 
result into a paste made from dates and feed it to one of his camels, who refused 
to become pregnant. Like ad-Dindan he belonged to ar-Rijban, a tribe with both 
Bedouin and sedentary members, as well as many tribesmen involved in both 
the cultivation of palm trees and animal husbandry. 

306 Mx3/23. 

307 The Arabic word for ‘livestock,’ mal, also means ‘capital’; for the Bedouin 
both meanings are still one, as in Ibn Husn’s poem, ‘Camels are the sultans and 
lords among people’s livestock, // May God find fault with those who leave them 
in others’ safekeeping!’ (f-al-bill salatin mal an-nas w-asyadth // allah yilum as-sibtyy 
illi ywaddi‘ha) P1/13. Cf. the reply by the classical poet an-Namir ibn Tawlab to 
someone who advised him to sell his camels and buy chickens instead, ‘Rabi‘ah 
tells me every day // To sell my camels and buy chickens; How could I part with 
them after suffering on their account // So many stab wounds and skull-splitting 
blows?’ (wa-ta’°muruni Rabi‘atu kulla yawmin // li-ashriyaha wa-agtantya ad-dajaja; 
°a-~uhlikuha wa-qad laqaytu fiha // miraru t-ta‘ni wa-d-darbi sh-shijaja) cited in 
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would be viewed as moral and physical bankruptcy and entail loss 
of face and honour. For that reason ad-Dindan was dead set against 
trading his small herd for money, though he was forced to make 
a pretense of putting up his animals up for sale. Ibn Batla expresses 
the same sentiment in the verse, 


‘How silly of you to offer a price, for she isn’t for sale: 


I would never think of selling her, no matter what the amount.’°8 


And Shayban ibn Gwéd, though he had no reason to fear that he 
would ever be forced to sell, 


‘Our fleet mounts are not for you, camel dealer, 


But only for those who set out to perform valiant deeds.’ 


Naji ibn Cléb feels exactly the same about his palm trees, 


‘You are bargaining for the grove, but I am not selling: 
How could you believe that I’d trade it for my debt?’ 


In two poems camels and palm trees are the subject of a discus- 
sion as to their relative merits, which also represents an argument 
over which is better, the villagers’ way of life or that of the 
Bedouins. One of the two transmitted poems is framed as a dis- 
pute between two brothers, one a hadari (hdin, in the Najdi dia- 
lect), a settler, and the other a badawi (bduwi, in the dialect). 
Unable to come to a satisfactory conclusion, they submit the ques- 
tion to their father and ask him to give his opinion as their arbi- 
ter.>!9 The subject of the other poem is an altercation between 
two members of the poet’s tribal group, one of whom maintains 
that camels are the best thing in the world, while the other claims 
superiority for the palm tree.*!! 

In both replies the advantages and disadvantages of each are 
enumerated and weighed, one against the other. For instance, 


al-‘Ubadi, 1209, cf. al-Jahiz, al-Hayawan, ii, 305. Good camels are prized pos- 
sessions that one does not part with, as expressed by the word magniwi (see 
Glossary s.v. gny). For camels to be put up for sale is by itself an indication of 
the little store the owner sets by them, cf. N/67. In the imagination of Bedouins, 
being sold is a humiliating experience for camels, as is being employed to draw 
water for irrigation purposes, see p. 130. 

$08 ma axbalk ya-sawwam wi-l-bé& ma atri // ma abi‘ha law kattaraw bi-l-flusi. But 
the cautious Ibn Batla added, ‘Unless, of course, God in His council decided 
otherwise,’ Vol. III, 189. 

309 G/229. 

310 p/9-4 a tale reminiscent of Adam’s sons Cain and Abel. 

311 P/1. 
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palm trees are a fixed asset that cannot be moved and driven off 
by enemy tribes. They provide shade in the blistering midday heat 
and dates to set before guests. Moreover, their graciously curving 
fronds, the sweet smell of the pollen, and their colours are a source 
of aesthetic pleasure. Camels, on the other hand, are a tempting 
target for robbers. Yet by the same token they are one’s dearest 
possessions in whose defence the owners will go to any length and 
show great bravery. Hence, the mere fact of owning camels sym- 
bolizes prestige and daring. 

Though the poet does not pronounce clearly in favour of one 
or the other of the litigants, the balance in the first poem seems 
to tilt in favour of palm trees, in the other towards camels. Most 
of the arguments in favour of palm trees are of a practical nature. 
Of course, in general usefulness the camel can hardly be rivalled; 
even the camel’s urine is caught in a bowl to be used as a highly 
valued shampoo that destroys lice and other vermin in the 
Bedouins’ hair. Still, the choice in favour of the animal seems to 
be dictated by pride and prestige. Without their camels the 
Bedouins would feel no better than despised species such as crafts- 
men and blacksmiths. 

The conclusion seems to be that one must make up his mind: 
ease and comfort versus nerve-racking hardship for the sake of 
pride and glory. Yet the poems also point out that no matter what 
one’s choice, man needs both camels and palm trees. The plan- 
tations, with the much-needed dates, must be irrigated and in order 
to draw water in sufficient quantities, trained camels must be har- 
nessed to pull the well rope. As the poem reminds us, even the 
thongs connecting the rope to the camel’s saddle and the large, 
elongated buckets are made of camel’s hide. One might argue that 
the palm trees are victorious because the camel is subservient to 
them. However, in order to breed the camels to draw water and 
to let them recover from their efforts on the desert pastures, the 
settlers need the Bedouins; the Bedouins in turn need the settlers’ 
dates; and, finally, the settlers need their tribe’s Bedouin sections 
in order to patrol the surrounding desert and protect them against 
incursions by the enemy. Bedouins and settlers need one another 
in equal measure. Therefore the question as to what is best, cam- 
els or palm trees, necessarily remains undecided. To a modern 
poet, a tribesman of Al Khlayyif of the Wuda‘in at as-Slayyil, they 
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represent two equally important and inseparable constituent parts 
of Dawasir culture: 


‘For your sake [we hold our life cheap], since every season 
You bestow on us your plentiful fruits, even in years of dearth; 
And for your sake, O Mlayha, whose murmurings are our joy, 


We have reserved for the enemy raiders a most miserable death.’*!? 


Hence the real divide is not between Bedouins and settlers, cam- 
els and palm trees: in truth the Dawasir, and the people of Najd 
in general, are aware that they belong to the same cultural area. 
The dispute poems on this theme, far from showing a deep-seated 
antagonism, are a playful, tongue-in-cheek reminder of this com- 
monality, which may extend even beyond the traditional borders 
of Najd: from the mountains of Yemen in the south to the north- 
ern deserts and steppes of Syria and Iraq. This explains why until 
relatively recent times the Bedouin Dawasir thought nothing of 
extending their migrations from the far south to the far north of 
this enormous area, the classical Arabia, which is bound by an 
uninterrupted tribal system and a common oral culture.*!” 


TRIBAL LEGENDS 


As shown in the previous volume, the poets of ad-Dawasir fre- 
quently stud their compositions with references to legendary tales, 
generally by briefly mentioning some of these tales’ key features.*!4 
These are embedded in the poem’s overall texture as embellish- 
ments but also as ‘proof’ of tribal excellence. Hence they can be 
considered part of the standard inventory of symbols at the ser- 
vice of the tribal lineage system, together with distinctive features 
such as the shape of the brand used for one’s camels, the battle-cry, 
the names given to herds of camels or palm gardens, and more 
in general all narratives, anecdotes, and verses connecting mem- 
bers of the present generation in a flattering manner to a galaxy 
of illustrious ancestors. 


312° [i-“anak ya-min hi Ina kull mosim // t‘abbi ‘aléna fi s-snin al-mahayil; w-li-“ana 
al-Mleha Illi talahan ‘indina // ja‘alna al-‘da ‘anha rdalin gitayil, al-Fassam, i, 212. 
313: See O/8 and Vol. III, 73. 
414 The chapter ‘The Proof of the Story,’ 93-102, which discusses the subject 


in more detail. 
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Some of the narratives that have acquired the status of com- 
mon heritage among the Dawasir and are often alluded to in 
poetry, are presented in this volume (for instance, the orally trans- 
mitted “reports” on the clashes between the Dawasir and the 
Sharifs of Mecca and the story of ‘Amir ibn Badran). Even in this 
case, however, it is not unusual for transmitters or the audience 
to add an occasional touch or a special emphasis that underscores 
the role of their kinsmen or in-laws. Other stories are considered 
as belonging specifically to the lore of one sub-tribe and are mainly 
or exclusively told or integrated into new compositions by its 
members. For instance, the armed confrontation between Fahad 
ad-Damir of Yam and Samrah al-Hilgumi, the chief of the nomadic 
al-Makharim, at Gahab al-Khudr is only referred to in the poetry 
of al-Makharim. 

As mentioned above, some of these tales are more historical than 
others in the sense that the events described bear an unmistak- 
able resemblance to historical facts found in chronicles or other 
written sources. One cannot rely on these tales, however, for 
additional information or alternative readings of history, or to gain 
a better understanding of what has remained obscure in chronicled 
history. The truth of the matter is that in the course of time they 
have been shaped to reflect partisan, tribal interests and that in 
the process of transmission many of the original components have 
been lost. One may surmise, therefore, that the tales as they are 
presently circulating in the Wadi have undergone radical changes 
or may have been distorted almost beyond recognition in com- 
parison with the early, equally partisan, versions. For that reason 
all tales that are adduced by today’s poets and transmitters as shhud, 
‘testimony’ as to the achievements of their ancestors, whether their 
content can be traced to historical sources or not, must be con- 
sidered as legendary in nature. Since they are told and kept in 
circulation mainly with a view to specific tribal interests, they are 
wholly self-serving, which, of course, does not detract from their 
value as a source of knowledge or from their charm. 

The Text includes the following legendary tales, which are of- 
ten adduced as quasi-historical evidence: 


1) The story of ‘Amir ibn Badran (pp. 234-255). It traces overall tribal 
authority in the confederation of ad-Dawasir to the lineage of 
al-Bidarin, whose eponymous ancestor Ibn Badran is considered 
the successor of Zayid. As the as-Sdéri family (pl. as-Sidara), the 
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ranking in-laws of the House of Saud, belong to al-Bidarin, their 
ultimate descent from the same ancestor is seen by the Dawasir 
as conferring additional prestige on their tribe.*!> This sentiment 
has been reciprocated by a leading poet and collector of oral tra- 
ditions of as-Sidara, Mhammad as-Sdéri, in an epic in verse, called 
‘The Epic of Al Zayid’ (Al Zayid and Tuglub together constitute 
the confederation of the Dawasir).*!® Though some of its refer- 
ences differ significantly from the versions presented in this vol- 
ume, the ‘Epic’ repeats many of the claims to excellence and the 
attendant standard formulas that are part of the lore of the 
Dawasir, such as the unrivalled generosity of the Dawasir towards 
protected neighbours, the ancient rights of the Dawasir to their 
territory, their fierce defence of its borders etc. The story links 
al-Wuda‘in to al-Bidarin by stating that ‘Amir was the maternal 
uncle of Nasir al-Mbé‘ij, the ancestor of al-Wuda‘in. It also fea- 
tures a prominent role for al-Misarir of Tuglub.?!’ 


2) The story of the Sharif of Mecca (pp. 508-517). Two different po- 
ems are recited: one on the battle at Tin, a prominent rocky 


315 F.g. references to Ibn Badran in al-Fassam, Min ash‘ar ad-Dawasir, i, 87, 


95, 153, 163, 252, ii, 408; as-Sudayri, al-Malhamah az-Za’idiyyah, 69, 72-73; Vol. 
III, 99; Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 8. In this volume Ibn Badran is mentioned in P8/4, Mx3/ 
28, C/16, 19. The assertion of the poet Jalhan that Ibn Badran, the ancestor of 
the Sidara, is also the ancestor of his sub-tribe and the other Dawasir (P8/4-5) 
does not reflect the genealogical facts as they are known to the Dawasir, but it 
does give expression to the prevailing sentiment and the desire to be proudly 
associated with the country’s leading circles. 

316 Muhammad Ahmad as-Sudayri, Al-Malhamah az-Za’idiyyah (‘The Epic of 
Al Zayid’). This poem of 162 verses includes references to the following legendary 
tales as “testimony” (shhiud) of the tribe’s glorious past: ‘Amir ibn Badran, who 
is said to have set out from Birk to defeat Galib and Rajih, the Sharifs of Mecca 
and the tribe of Sbé‘ at Gz ash-Shirif, witness the poem of al-‘Amiriyyah (tashad 
‘ala ma gultih al-‘Amiriyyah, v. 68); the story of Jrays al-Yamani (not to be confused 
with Jrays ibn Jilban of Al Shamir, whose story is presented on p. 327) who is 
said to have fled from the Sharifs and to have put himself under ‘Amir’s 
protection (vw. 78-81); a claim that Al Sabah (the present rulers of Kuwait) and 
Al Khalifah (the present rulers of Bahrain) were saved from their enemies by 
the Dawasir before they emigrated from al-Haddar (v. 87). In fact, it is generally 
believed that the departure of the Sabah family from al-Haddar was caused by 
clashes with the Dawasir, e.g. Ibn Khamis, Mu‘jam al-Yamamah, ii, 454. In the 
popular imagination of the Dawasir, the departure of their ancestors from Marib 
and the explusion of the Al Sabah from al-Haddar and the Al Khalifah from 
al-Badi’ by the Dawasir are telescoped into one chain of heroic events. 

317 Often referred to by their battle-cry, ‘sons of al-Habibi’ (/ad al-Habibi) after 
their ancestor Majid al-Habibi, who fought valiantly at the side of Ibn Badran, 
see pp. 231-232. 
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outcrop in the tribal area of Sbé‘, and the other about Ibn Mrarrif, 
who relied on the Dawasir to save him from troops sent in pur- 
suit by the Sharif. The first poem was recited by Al Rbayyi‘ of 
al-Makharim, whose ancestor Rbayyi® ibn Zéd, the Saudi agent in 
the Wadi at the time, had joined forces with Ibn Garmalah of 
Ghatan to defeat the army of the Sharif.!® The second story is 
more popular, because it reflects credit on Al Zayid in general and, 
in particular, on the sub-tribes specifically mentioned: the Bidarin, 
al-Wuda‘in, al-Gyathat, and ar-Rijban.?!9 


3) The battle of al-Mi‘tala (pp. 491-501, 516-535). The involvement 
of the Dawasir in the struggle between the brothers “Abdallah and 
Su‘ud ibn Faysal has been discussed above. The episode is referred 
to in the context of boastful or polemical verses intended to warn 
Ghatan or other outsiders against interfering in the affairs of the 
Dawasir or not giving them due respect.°*”° 


4) ‘The Eight Tales’ (also Five or Ten Tales) (pp. 269-275). The ex- 
emplary tales mentioned in the ‘Peace Poem’ (Muslthah) are highly 
popular with all Dawasir.**! The payment of blood money for the 
life of a neighbour who was buried under the collapsing wall of 
his mud house inspired the sobriquet by which the Wuda‘in, and 
even the Dawasir in general, like to be known: “Those who pay 
blood money for a neighbour who was killed by a wall’ (waddayat 
al-jar min al-jdar) 7? 


5) The tales of the riders (pp. 239, 411-415, 589). The sub-tribes of 


318 Cf. p. 74 and Vol. III, 98-99. 

319 E.g. al-Fassam, Min ash‘ar, i, 193; Vol. I, 211. The story is referred to below 
in N/112, Mx3/56. 

320 N/114-116. 

321 Whenever I recorded a version of Muslihah, the audience would stop the 
transmitter at each of the tales and eagerly ask him to explain and elaborate on 
the terse statements of the facts in the verses, cf. pp. 269-273. These stories are 
told in the footnotes to the Text. The story of Ganim ibn Dla‘ah (M/60-62) is 
told by Nadir an-Nahshi (N/130-139, pp. 315-317). 

322 The story is referred to in al-Fassam, i, 192, 212, 294; Vol. III, 97; 
and below Mx2/77, 3/8, 62; see also p. 118. This does not preclude jealousies 
among the Wuda‘in, e.g. the western Wuda‘in argue that their ancestors’ 
feats are more noteworthy than the famous paying of blood money for the 
collapsed wall that belongs to the eastern Wuda‘in of Al Khlayyif, see p. 273 
n. 80. 
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al-Misarir, al-Gyathat, and ash-Shkarah are sometimes referred to 
as, respectively, ‘people of the ten riders,’ ‘people of the eight 
riders,’ and ‘people of the six riders’ because of feats of arms 
performed by that number of mounted warriors.*** 


6) Tales of protected neighbours (pp. 327-339). The stories and po- 
ems of Ibn Sh‘awa of Ghatan and Jrays ibn Jilban of al-‘Ijman in 
praise of the generous support given to them by al-Wuda‘in are 
cited in later poetry. 

Other tales are specifically connected with the lineage of Ibn 
Gwed, the sheikhs of al-Misa'rah, and the paramount chiefs of all 
Bedouin Dawasir, such as: 


1) The story of the ostrich feathers (pp. 569-573). The capture of the 
ostrich feathers adorning the litter carried into battle by the Rwalah 
of ‘Nizah (or Mtér) by Ibn Gwéd, the sheikh of al-Misa‘rah, is re- 
ferred to in panegyrics devoted to the Gwidah.**4 
2) The battle of al-[fer (pp. 583-591). A battle between al-Misa‘rah 
and Ghatan mentioned in eulogies of Ibn Gwéd.**° 
3) The spear thrown by Shan‘ ibn Gwed (pp. 575-583). Thrown with 
such speed, it pierced the thigh of the enemy sheikh, entered his 
horse’s side and came out at the other end, burying itself into the 
ground.°76 

The following tales circulate specifically among the Makharim 
and are adduced as evidence for their ancestors’ valour and gen- 
erosity in the tribe’s poetry. 


1) Ad-Damir and other raiders of al-‘Ijman (pp. 391-405, 415-417). 
Fahad ad-Damir of al-‘Ijman is a stock character whose raids on 
the camels of the Dawasir invariably end in failure and humilia- 
tion. He is mentioned in connection with the battle of Gahab 
al-Khudr and a raid that coincided with an attack by another leader 


323, Al-Fassam, Min ash‘ar, i, 192, and below, Mx1/94. See pp. 239-241 for the 
reference to al-Misarir, pp. 411-415 for al-Gyathat, and p. 589 for ash-Shkarah. 
The story and poem concerning the six riders of ash-Shkarah, who defeated thirty 
mounted warriors of Ghatan, is found in Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 16. 

324 Tbn Mish‘i, ii, 13; al-Fassam, Min ash‘ar, i, 138; P8/17. 

325 Mentioned in al-Fassam, i, 138, 145 (a poem by Mhammad ibn Birjis of 
al-Misarir praising his fellow-tribesman Tléfih who “drank the cup” of Dhib ibn 
‘Abbid of Ghatan). 

326 According to other sources, the chiefs of Ibn Gwéd had appropriated this 
story without any right to it. They maintained that this amazing feat had been 
performed by a knight of Al Bu Sabba‘ of al-Misa‘rah, see Vol. III, 95, and 
p. 579 n. 71. 
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of al-‘Ijman, Salamah, which is the subject of al-Hadhyah’s poem 
(p. 393).327 Two other raid leaders mentioned in poems of 
al-Makharim are Ibn Wabdan and ash-Shuwwalani;°22 and other 
battles mentioned are those of at-Tréf (against Ibn Hméd of 
‘Tébah), ad-Dirén (Hadhdhal ibn Fhéd of ash-Shiyabin against 
Samrah al-Hilgumi, not the more recent clash decribed in Vol. 
III, 253), and ash-Shbayéah (see pp. 409-411).°? 

2) The story of “Abdallah al-Falhan and the Misardah of Ghatan (pp. 
427-431) is mentioned in the poetry of Bkhétan ibn Dafi.°°° 

3) The story of Dwayytkh of Ghatan (pp. 437-439), whose camel was 
seized by the men of Ibn Rishid and returned to the owner by the 
Makharim.**! 


THE POETRY’S ‘PURPOSE’ 


The poetry collected in this volume is realistic in the sense that 
none of the pieces of verse is concerned with romance or fantasy. 
The verses reflect the ideals, the mental outlook, and the cultural 
heritage of the Wadi’s tribal world and are transmitted in order 
to perpetuate these. Obviously much of the material is purely fic- 
tional. The fact is, however, that those who partake of the Wadi's 
oral culture are convinced of its literal truth, though people may 
question details such as the identity of the composer, the word- 
ing of the verses, and their meaning. 

The explicit assurances by poets as to the veracity of their words 
are part of the genre’s stereotyped formulas, which can be traced 
back to the Qur’anic warning against poets as spreaders of untruths 
(‘And the poets, them follow the beguiled. Do you not see [...] 


327 See Vol. III, 91-92, 98. 

328 See pp. 379-380 for a more detailed discussion, and Vol. III, 98. Ad-Damir 
is also the subject of a narrative told by Farraj ibn ‘Ayid of al-Walamin, Mx1/ 
105. On the raid by ash-Shuwwalani of al-‘Ijman on al-Hilgumi of al-Makharim, 
a poem was composed by Ibn Tfél of Al Baraz of ar-Rijban, whose maternal uncles 
were of the Makharim; it was recited by Mbarak ibn Shafi. 

oe E.g. Bkhétan mentioned at-Tréf and Gahab in a poem on a recent armed 
intervention by the Makharim against Sbé‘, when they attempted to dig out the 
well of as-Salasil in the western Hadb, and on the marriage of his first-born son 
to a girl of the Hilgumi clan, the lineage of the Bedouin chiefs of al-Makharim, 
see pp. 381-382. 

439 Vol. II, 99-100. 

431 The story is referred to in a poem by Ibn Batla, Vol. III, 97-98. 
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that what they say is not what they do?’ Q 26:224-226).°°* These 
formulas are also characteristic for the attitude taken by the au- 
dience, the transmitters, and the poets themselves towards the 
verses, which are considered suited to the half-informal half-solemn 
atmosphere of the assembly of men (majlis). A poet like Bkhétan 
ibn Dafi, for instance, would never recite his lyrical love poetry 
in a large gathering of his sub-tribe of al-Makharim; for such 
occasions he would choose verses on serious subjects such as the 
relations with other tribes, eulogies of valorous and highly regarded 
men, or glorious feats performed in the past. 

Both the subject-matter of the poetry and the proceedings in 
the majlis are ruled by convention; and assumptions concerning 
the truth of what is being recited are part of these conventions. 
As the majlis is the final arbiter of public opinion, whatever passes 
unchallenged and receives the majlis’s stamp of approval is by defi- 
nition true.°*’ Thus for members of the audience to call out ‘Very 
true, his words!’ hu sadg, in response to the recitation of a poet’s 
verse, does not mean that they have evidence in support of what 
is being maintained, but that they have heard it recited on an ear- 
lier occasion. The truth is what conforms to received opinion in 
the majlis and untruth is what clearly contradicts that opinion. 
As no-one in his right mind would openly disagree with the 
opinion of his kinsmen as expressed time and again in their gath- 
erings, falsehood is mostly slander by enemy tribes or fel- 
low-tribesmen belonging to other lineages who harbour a grudge. 
Above all, therefore, truth and untruth depend on the quality of 


382 Eg. P1/12, 4/2, 8/16, M/32, 72, 77-78, H1/43, G/50; Vol. III, 146, 172, 
184, 208; al-Fassam, i, 145; as-“Sudayri, al-Malhamah, 78. Related to the affirmation 
of the poetry’s truthfulness is the contempt shown for words that are not matched 
by deeds, as in al-Fassam, i, 99, 144, Mandil, Min adabina, i, 205 (Dkhayyil ibn 
Gwed, w-golin bila fi'lin yfassil rdidih), as-Sudayri, al-Malhamah, 77; Mx4/839. 

333 Hence people’s fear of becoming the object of censure in the majlis, as 
expressed in the verse by al-Jib‘ah of Al Khlayyif of al-Wuda‘in (see also p. 311), 
‘You, my camel mount, plunge into the pools of death, // For I am afraid of 
what will be said of me in crowded assemblies’ (w-inti hyad al-mot ya tardinih // 
min dalliti min majlisin dallin dayilih), Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 34. By contrast, the aim of 
one’s actions is to be mentioned in the majlis with awe and admiration, ‘Making 
your deeds the subject of admiration in crowded assemblies, // Whereas no-one 
will pay attention to good-for-nothings,’ Mx3/16. Ultimately, therefore, the battle 
is for the approval of public opinion as it takes shape in the society of the Arabian 
majlis and the ranking one is assigned in the order of prestige, al-marjilah (which 
in One poem is compared to climbing a steep, rocky mountain, al-marjilah yargon 
kayid wa‘arha, al-Fassam, i, 324). 
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relations between the speaker and the object of his words. 

In tribal society there is hardly room for an independent point 
of view. Accordingly, poetry that has a bearing on this society’s 
relations, including most of the poetry in this volume, is by defi- 
nition not politically neutral. The fact that many generations have 
passed since the composition of these verses does not necessarily 
make much difference: the present generations are sulb jadd, the 
‘issue of the ancestors’ marrow,’ and whatever is said in these 
verses, praise or disparagement, continues to affect the offspring. 
The only way to neutralize these poems would be to take them 
out of circulation, not recite them any longer. Indeed, most trans- 
mitters are highly sensitive to potentially negative implications of 
the traditions they have memorized. Depending on the audience 
and the ambience they will decide what can be safely reproduced 
and what not. Often they will show hesitation or hedge against 
being criticized later by prefacing their recitation with remarks 
on how different and much improved today’s circumstances are 
in comparison with the old times represented by these traditions, 
and so on.°*4 

Poetry of this kind is generally referred to as gol, kalam, haciy, 
or harjah (the latter two mostly in a pejorative sense), which are 
synonyms for ‘words, things that are being said.’*°° When a trans- 
mitter prefaces the poem with a narrative introduction the impa- 
tient audience asks, ‘And what did he say?’ (wis gal?), meaning, 
‘Now recite to us the verses composed by the poet!’ The implied 
sense is not that little value is attached to the verses because they 
are merely some of the things that are being said by people. On 
the contrary, it signals that verse is regarded as solidified verbal 
matter that is passed on without undergoing significant changes, 


334 For instance, on second thought Nadir an-Nahshi preferred not to mention 
the name of the Yam tribesman who in a remote past had cheated one of the 
Dawasir, N/3. Examples of transmitters who took the precaution of distancing 
themselves from the subject before launching into the narrative are Mhammad 
ibn Zéd as-Shili, (see pp. 124, 263), who had to be persuaded by more educated 
members of the audience that it was alright to answer my question as to the ftis‘in 
lihyah ‘ninety men (lit. beards)’ killed in the battle of al-Mrass (see p. 259). He 
was swayed when Hmer told him, ‘It’s alright, these are just old stories, there’s 
nothing wrong with it,’ i.e. it is not considered sensitive from a religious or 
political point of view (ma ftha Sayy, as-suwalif al-gidimah ma fiha sayy) in con- 
trast to narratives about recent tribal clashes. Similarly, Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd, G/53, 
194, and Mx1/45. 

385 As in N/16. 
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and therefore as a precious relic of the past. Such poems are like 
balls produced at an appropriate moment by one of the partici- 
pants in the majlis conversation and rolled the length of the car- 
pet, to be admired or to stimulate the audience's reflection upon 
the words and meanings that have coagulated into it. 

Each poem has its specific content, expressing a more or less 
defined partisan point of view. Because these partisan interests are 
argued against the backdrop of a common tribal ethos, the po- 
ems collectively also reflect the standards by which people are 
measured, at least in poetry’s idealized world. The customs on 
which the Dawasir pride themselves are called slum (sing. salm), 
literally ‘ways, manners.’*°® The word shri‘ (sing. shar‘), ‘laws,’ is 
used in the same sense,°?’ in addition to its other meaning of ‘ju- 
risdiction exercized by the government and its law courts’—thus 
underlining the fact that to the Dawasir both concepts, the au- 
thority of tribal public opinion based on an interpretation of the 
slum and that of the divine law administered by the official au- 
thorities, are complementary and essentially the same.°*°° The word 
salfah (pl. suwalif), meaning ‘narrative, story that has been orally 
transmitted about past events,’°*’ is also used in the sense of ‘tribal 


336 Cf. Mx2/99, 101, where a strong appeal is made to the ‘chivalrous customs’ 
of one’s kinsmen. 

337 E.g. in Muslihah, ‘Thus we treat our neighbours (da Sar‘ana fi l-jar) when 
they come to live with us’ (M/47). Both terms, shar‘ and salm, are used in one 
noble practices, // For those who abandon their ancestors’ customs come to 
naught’ (kull as-sru‘ at-tayybah baninha // w-illi yxalli salm jaddih haft). In a verse 
by a poet of al-ikhwan the word shar‘ is used with the meaning of ‘heroic customs,’ 
C/19. 

338 E.g. the poet Nasir ibn Bdah of al-Misarir puts religion (ad-din) and manly 
virtue hallowed by tribal custom (al-marajil) side by side in his verse, in which 
religion is assigned the function of saving one from Hell and manly virtue that 
of gaining a reputation for oneself in the netherworld (wa-d-din fi d-dinya tara 
al-‘umr yinzal // yinjik min narin ‘aléha mixatif; ma damat ad-dinya li-madin l-af ‘al 
// ahl al-marajil kasbin al-ma‘arif), al-Fassam, ii, 409 (here one may also think of 
Islamic traditions such as ‘No religion without eminent virtue’ la din illa 
bi-muri’ah, cf. EF s.v. muri’a). Perhaps it is no coincidence that pure Bedouins 
such as ad-Dindan and Ibn Batla do make a distinction between the two. To their 
mind it is a sign of ‘weakness’ to submit one’s disputes to courts of law and the 
government instead of fighting it out between the tribes themselves, see p. 131 
n. 255 and Vol. III, 52. Cf. also Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 26, ‘If it were not for the sheikh 
who protects the land, //‘Abd al-‘Aziz, whose deeds are famous far and wide,’ 
[...] “We would show you the stars at midday.’ 

339 See S.A. Sowayan, The Arabian Oral Historical Narrative, and Bruce Ingham’s 
article, “The Salfah as a Narrative Genre.’ 
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custom, pattern of behaviour that has been traditionally fol- 
lowed.’>*° Therefore the suwalif embedded in Muslihah are not just 
stories, but also an affirmation of pride in the lofty standards 
maintained by the forefathers, as shown by their feats, and an 
expression of determination by the present generation, repre- 
sented by the narrator and the audience, to maintain the noble 
customs bequeathed to them by the foregoing generations.**! 
Closely related to the slum and shri‘ is the concept of the rsum 
(sing. rasm), ‘tracings.’ Its primary meaning is related to the draw- 
ing of the tribe’s territorial boundaries by its ancestors.*** In a 
derived sense it is also used as a synonym for slum and shri’, ex- 
pressing the determination of the present generation to uphold 
the lofty standards set by its forefathers.*4° The poets and their 
public, however, are not so much concerned with the application 
of these principles in daily life as with boosting their claim to 
superiority. The Dawasir are deeply convinced of what is stated 
in poetry, namely, that no other tribe has gone to such lengths 
to abide strictly by a code of honour that surpasses the common 
tribal standards.**4 On closer inspection, therefore, the celebra- 
tion of these customs is also another form of tribal boasting. 
While many poems are of interest to the audience because they 
give a flattering picture of the lineage to which they belong, their 
contents show that they must have been composed with a specific 
purpose in mind. In the more elaborate poems this transpires from 
the message entrusted by the poet to a messenger who sets out 


340 As in G/54, 99, where it refers to the need for tribesmen from outside 
to seek the owner’s permission before grazing their herds on his land, as dictated 
by tribal custom. Literally it means, ‘what came before and thus lies at the root 
of what followed,’ as it does in N/108 and H1/34. 

441 Thus in al-Fassam, ii, 418, the line ‘If not for our pedigreed ancestors 
our compositions would not please’ (w-léla ‘arib al-jadd ma zan nadmha, the suffix 
referring to amidal, ‘poetry, verses’) can be read both ways: either the present is 
a reflection of the noble past or what makes the present interesting are the stories 
about the past. On this point, see Vol. III, 77. In poetry the word amtal, ‘verses 
of poetry,’ is also used with the meaning of ‘examples of noble and chivalrous 
conduct,’ as in the line ‘From the days of Ibn Badran we are cited as a model 
to be emulated’ (min wagt ibin Badran tidrab bna amtal), al-Fassam, ii, 408, see 
also pp. 160-161. 

342 As in Mx3/52. 

443 E.g. in C/181, ‘Long live our fellows who revived the ancestors’ ancient 
feats’ (yi isin rab‘in jaddidaw bi-rsumha). 

344 Cf. Vol. III, 155-157, and the audience’s comments on one of the Al ‘Wémir 
killing his own son in ‘The Eight Tales,’ M/47, p. 273 n. 80. 
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on his camel to convey it to the destinee. In Muslihah the mes- 
senger travels from the poet’s home in al-Hasa and follows his 
directions until he arrives at al-Far‘ah, the homeland of his 
fellow-tribesmen in the western part of the Wadi: 


‘Then steer your mount to al-Far‘ah, your journey’s destination, 
With that purpose in mind you have saddled your camel.’34° 


The words for ‘destination’ and ‘aim,’ magsud and garad, echo the 
classical Arabic terminology: the gasidah for a conventionally struc- 
tured poem with a prelude, a description of the journey and the 
mount, and a final part addressing the person to whom the poem 
has been dedicated; and garad as a term for a poem’s ‘aim,’ 1.e. 
the genre to which it must be reckoned. At the time of Muslihah’s 
composition, probably in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
conditions in Arabia may have been sufficiently similar to those 
prevailing in the classical period for this terminology to have 
retained much of its original sense. Even aged transmitters today 
use the expressions ‘He mounted a poem’ (farkab lih gistdah), ‘He 
sent his son on a mount’ (mircib wlidth), ‘He sent a camel-mount’ 
(arkab lih dilulin) with the meaning ‘he composed and dispatched 
a poem to its addressee.’ Whether transmission is really effected 
in this manner or not, convention dictates that a freshly composed 
poem is entrusted to the memory of a messenger (often the poet’s 
son) who mounts a strong and fast camel and carries the verses 
to their destination. In fact the conventional way of portraying the 
process of composition and transmission, and its mirroring in the 
poem itself, can be seen as an elaborate metaphor designed to 
enhance the impact of the poem on its receivers; or in other words, 
of the gistdah on its magsud. 

This practical purpose, as expressed by its message and certain 
clues in the poet’s choice of words, and the poem’s mimesis of 
the process of which it is part—through the inclusion in its text 
of elements like the process of composition, the instructions given 
to the messenger, the description of the mount and some stages 
of the journey, the arrival at the destination, the delivery of the 
message, and so on—adds to the general impression of realism.**° 


345 tum nassha al-Far‘ah wu-hum magsudha // wu-hum garadha yom Sidd rhalha, 
see p. 267. Al-Far‘ah is the name of a number of villages and is also used as a 
collective for the people living there. 

346 See Volume III, 22-25, 36, for a discussion of the poem’s mirroring of its 
process of composition and delivery. 
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For each of the pieces of verse in the Text one could without 
much difficulty determine the immediate objective the poet had 
in mind at the moment of composition or the reason why it was 
volunteered for recording by a particular transmitter, and in many 
cases both. Frequently poems are employed to influence the course 
of events in a dispute. They may appeal to the parties to make up 
their differences and put an end to their feuding, as in Muslthah. 
The poet may wish to retaliate for real or perceived slights and 
insults, celebrate victories of his own side and gloat over the 
enemy's losses, seek to tip the scales of opinion in a conflict in 
his favour, or dispute an opponent’s claims and argue his own 
perspective on the reasons for the conflict. Also, the poem may 
be a way of getting the addressee’s attention for one’s grievances 
or of solliciting his assistance in obtaining satisfaction; it may 
contain pleas for support, appeals to the addressee’s generosity 
combined with eulogies of his personal and his lineage’s stand- 
ing, verses highlighting his ancestors’ famous deeds, and other 
inducements. As poems spread by word of mouth and quickly travel 
from majlis to majlis, knowledge of its contents never remains lim- 
ited to the addressee—a fact which is taken into account by the 
poet when he sets about composing his verses. 

Naturally these poems seek to portray a poet’s own case or tribal 
interests in the best possible light. The success of a poem in at- 
tracting a wide audience for its message will depend on the repu- 
tation of the poet, the quality of his verse, the prestige of the 
addressee, and public interest in the subject. As the accumulation 
of honour and prestige lies at the heart of the Arabian tribal sys- 
tem, and since public opinion, symbolized by the oral culture of 
the majlis, determines the value of a tribe’s and a poet’s stock in 
the market of honour, poetry plays a vital role: its circulation and 
transmission not only reflect public opinion but also contribute 
to the creation and maintenance of certain images in people’s 
minds as to the value of these stocks.*4’ 

This also explains why men who are primarily concerned with 
power and prestige, such as the brothers Marran and Mit ib ibn 
Gwed or Khalid ibn Shléwih, are not interested in poetry that has 


347 The stereotyped image for failure to uphold one’s rank is the inability 


to find suitable spouses for one’s daughters, cf. al-Fassam, i, 212; Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 
23; and G77/18. See also pp. 88-89 on the relation between the economy of the 
Wadi, tribal competition for honour and prestige, and the price paid for a bride. 
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no bearing on tribal relations. The verses composed by ad-Dindan 
expressing the joys and sorrows of his life in the desert, the lyri- 
cal poetry of Ibn Sbayyil, or Ibn Batla’s prayers for rain, deal with 
the natural cycles of life outside man’s control and social organi- 
zation. Within that context they may serve a specific purpose, such 
as propitiating God and convincing Him to send rain or winning 
the favours of one’s sweetheart. Regardless of the aesthetic plea- 
sure such verses may procure, however, those are mostly private 
matters and therefore of less consequence. The subject-matter of 
this volume, on the other hand, would command the full atten- 
tion of the socially ambitious because, along with its status as 
“historical evidence,” it ranks as an appropriate topic for the majlis, 
the arena where reputations are made as the tribal hierarchy meets 
and men twist the rope of conversation. 

One category of poems included in this collection, the poems 
composed with the aim of edifying the audience and presenting 
popular wisdom in the form of maxims, remains outside the pur- 
view of tribal interests. Rather they are the popular equivalent of 
the religious nasihah, the cautionary speech on religious themes 
that, according to Wahhabi custom, ought to precede and close 
any majlis-style gathering.** For this reason wisdom poetry remains 
mostly confined to the sedentary population and is shunned by 
the Bedouins, who often wear their religion lightly and see little 
point in busying themselves with abstract reflections unconnected 
to the world of tribal reality. Though the word mithayil, literally 
‘likenesses, proverbs, examples,’ is used with the general mean- 
ing of ‘verses of poetry,’*49 it may refer more in particular to the 
lessons which can be drawn from the wisdom poetry. In Muslthah, 
for instance, a section devoted to gnomic truths is introduced: 


‘Therefore I give you this piece of good advice, dear friend, 
Try to remember it and to be instructed by its lessons (amthal). 
Wise maxims (mithayil) are like landmarks on one’s way, 
Helping you to find the road and be rightly guided.’**° 


348 Cf. Wahbah, Jazirat al-‘Arab, 278, ‘In the assemblies of the ikhwan some 
time would always be devoted to religious instruction and sermonizing’; and 
Volume III, 80. 

349 And, from the same root, the verb timaththal, ‘to recite poetry,’ see above, 
p. 157 n. 341. 

450 Fawsik ya-min hu sidigin sadig // ihfad wisati wi-tti‘id b-amtalha; tara l-mitayil 
li-r-ryjal ‘alamah // t‘arif bha turg al-huda wi-sbalha, M/73-74. Similarly a poem by 
Ibn Zéd, Sowayan, ash-Shi‘r an-Nabati, 300, yigil ibn Zedin gol ra‘ mitayil, and ibid., 
430, yigul Rsedan at-Timimi mitayil. 
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Metaphorically these verses are said to be roadmarkings enabling 
man to find the right direction in life, much as a traveller in the 
deserts of Najd is guided by mountains of a certain shape and other 
natural objects. Perhaps for that reason such landmarks, especially 
mountains, are also called amthal, ‘likenesses,’ which help one to 
wind his way through the wilderness.*°! 


STRUCTURE AND IMAGERY 


The length of a piece of poetry varies from one or two verses, which 
illustrate or reflect the gist of a narrative, to almost one hundred 
verses in the case of Muslihah. As most of these verses have been 
orally transmitted over long periods of time, it is highly unlikely 
that any of the poems in this category are identical to the origi- 
nal composition. Yet in some cases one senses that the version at 
hand may come close to it and fairly faithfully represents the 
original. Metrical consistency, the smoothness of the sequences, 
an overall soundness of construction and argument, the existence 
of more or less similar oral or published versions—such factors 
may contribute to this impression. 

Other pieces of verse may be entirely deficient in this regard. 
Though at some stage I was inclined to take a different view, it is 
now my opinion that by itself such deficiencies are no reason to 
discard these poems. In spite of their obvious imperfections, they 
may still be valuable in other respects, ranging from the histori- 
cal to the literary and linguistic. 

Nevertheless there is a limit to this. Even poems that seemed 
impressive at the time of recording because of the transmitter’s 
performance, the subject-matter, and their length, turned out to 
be deeply flawed on closer inspection. For instance, the rhyme 
scheme used at the beginning might at some point have changed 
or the transmitter mixed two different poems; sometimes lines of 
verse or individual words were unintelligible or made no sense, 
the metric pattern was obliterated and the structure a shambles. 
Also, the speech defects of some transmitters posed insurmount- 
able problems even to the most seasoned practitioners among the 
Dawasir in the Wadi when they tried to assist me in transcribing 


351 As in P7/3. 
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the tapes. In short, many recorded poems could not be salvaged 
and were not included in this volume. 

Because of the uncertainties regarding the original wording, the 
order of verses, and the structure of this volume’s poems, the 
conclusions of any literary analysis applied to transmitted verses 
are even more tentative than in the case of verses recorded from 
the poet himself. Even if one notices clear differences in the lit- 
erary quality of transmitted poetry, one’s judgement must be 
conditional. After all, even the aesthetically most satisfying ex- 
amples may represent versions that were ‘improved upon’ by trans- 
mitters or may have lost many of their original features. 

With these caveats, however, the Text has much to offer from 
a literary point of view as well. Though highly heterogeneous, the 
Text features a sizeable collection of gasidah-style poems. In these 
the poet may immediately launch into the zréab, the verses speed- 
ing the messenger and his mount on their way, followed by a 
description of the riding camel and perhaps some stages of the 
itinerary, and on to the poem’s destination. Often they open with 
an introductory part corresponding to the nasib of classical po- 
etry. Among the rigorously Wahhabi Dawasir this prelude mostly 
takes the form of a prayer to God, of which the length and elabo- 
rateness is a measure of the poet’s religious self-righteousness: the 
longest one, 16 verses, is by Sifran ibn Mwém, who styles himself 
‘The Poet of Islam.’*°? 

In the poems composed on the subject of the attempt by Yam 
tribesmen to capture a caravan carrying coffee beans to Riyadh, 
the pious invocations are sometimes followed by a passage vividly 
portraying the poet’s struggle to come to grips with the onset of 
inspiration. An interesting example is the connection made be- 
tween the mental processes accompanying composition and the 
description of the messenger’s mount in Sifran’s poem. The com- 
parison of inspiration’s frightening onrush to camels crazed by 
thirst galloping madly to the well and crowding around it, is a 
common one among Najdi poets.*°’ The same holds true for the 
poets exchanging troops of personally selected camels, after mak- 
ing sure that they are beautifully caparisoned, and well saddled, 


352 C/110. 
353 Eg. N/65. 
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and that their riders are provided with victuals and whatever they 
need for the road—all this as a conceit for their exchange of verses 
on a lyrical theme.°*” Sifran effects an elegant transition from one 
theme to the other by juxtaposing both images of camels, the 
crushing herd at the well and the purebred mounts being read- 
ied for the company of riders who are going to carry out the poet’s 
instructions.°°° 

The four poems on the subject (the fifth is a short war song) 
are remarkably similar in their general pattern, which may reflect 
the vogue among poets in the Wadi at the time of the zkhwan move- 
ment. All of them are prefaced with pious verses, they combine 
old fashioned tribal and politically correct Wahhabi sentiments 
in the customary tribal self-glorification, they feature descriptions 
of the attack and the pursuit of the robbers, followed by scenes 
of beasts and birds of prey gorging on the corpses scattered on 
the field of battle, and they are rounded off with an envoi of pi- 
ous formulas. 

Their choice of words, metaphors, images, formulas, and phrase- 
ology is clearly drawn from one and the same repertory. And yet 
these verses also exhibit the individual style and taste of the poet 
in their tone and emphasis on one or the other of these elements. 
The poem by Ibu Wudyan, for instance, is particularly roughly 
hewn and equally vehement in its expression of fierce tribalism 
and aggressive religious righteousness, yet stylistically a very com- 
petent, even admirable piece of work. The style of Ibn Rid‘an is 
more conversational and moderate, an impression that is strength- 
ened by the introspection of its relatively long section devoted to 
the inspirational process. The poem by al-Bi‘ir shares a number 
of characteristics with that of Ibu Wudyan, but is the most con- 
ventional of the four. The poem by Sifran, finally, betrays the lit- 
erate background of the poet in the artifice and ostentatious 
display characterizing his treatment of the theme.*° 


454 Cf. Sowayan, Nabati Poetry, mrasalat shi‘riyyah between the famous poet of 
Nifi, “Abdallah ibn Sbayyil, and Ibn Ziriban. 

355 In similar fashion Mbarak ibn Shafi moves from an evocation of rain clouds 
accompanied by lightning, which point the way to the spring pastures, to a 
description of the flashing clouds, to which an attacking group of fighters is 
traditionally compared, P9/4-5. 

356 As mentioned before, one should allow in this assessment for differences 
in the quality of transmission. These aspects of the four poems are discussed in 
the introductionary remarks to them on pp. 636-639. 
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COLLECTION AND TRANSCRIPTION OF THE TEXT 


As a rule oral traditions of the kind collected below are best re- 
corded from transmitters who belong to the same sub-tribe or 
group of kinsmen as the poet. These traditions have not only been 
kept in circulation for their anecdotal value, but also because they 
are important to the partakers in the tribe’s oral maylis-culture as 
evidence of their proud past and in underpinning their claims to 
status in today’s tribal society of the Wadi. Therefore it is auto- 
matically assumed that traditions concerning events in the past 
are to be obtained from ahalha, ‘the owners’ and inheritors of that 
particular bit of historical experience as solidified into oral tradi- 
tion. 

Nevertheless the interests of transmitters and amateurs often 
go beyond the circle of their own sub-tribe and extend to the entire 
heritage of the Dawasir, that of other Arabian tribes, and Najdi 
history. Compared to the more sophisticated areas of Central and 
Northern Najd, the Wadi has few collectors whose fondness of oral 
tradition has developed into a systematic or even financially re- 
warding activity. Yet many of its inhabitants will eagerly absorb 
whatever information of this kind comes to their ears, collect 
cassette tapes with recordings from poets and transmitters through- 
out Najd, and reproduce these materials when it fits the flow of 
conversation in the majlis.°°’ Still, these amateurs never consider 
themselves the ahal, ‘the owners,’ of such traditions and if ques- 
tions of interpretation or a textual nature arise they will refer one 
to the poets themselves or the transmitters considered closest to 
them. For example, when I was looking for orally circulating ver- 
sions of the poetic legacy of Shléwih al-‘Atawi in the area of ‘Afif, 
I was always referred to Ibn Shléwih, ‘the son of Shléwih,’ that is, 
his great-grandson Khalid, who was then regarded as the foremost 
representative of Shléwih’s lineage and the leading interpreter of 
the poems and narratives ascribed to Shléwih and other ancestors. 

Of course, the situation is not always as clear-cut as in the case 
of Shléwih. In this respect the materials of this volume are illus- 
trative. Undoubtedly the transmitter Farraj ibn ‘Ayid of al-Walamin 
would defer to the sub-tribe of ash-Shkarah on questions concern- 
ing the authenticity of traditions featuring their chief and poet 


357 Examples of this have been given in Volume III's chapter on Bkhétan ibn 
Dafi. 
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Ibn Hféd.*°® Among al-Gwidah, the lineage of the sheikhs of 
al-Misa‘rah, I did not meet anyone who would consider himself a 
priori more qualified on certain parts of the oral heritage of the 
Gwidah than other respected transmitters, such as Mhammad ibn 
Wthaylan. Yet there is an important difference between Farraj and 
Ibn Wthaylan, because the latter also belongs to al-Misa‘rah and 
his clan is considered very close to the Gwidah.*? Most of this 
volume’s materials on the family of Ibn Gwéd, the paramount chief 
of the Dawasir Bedouin, stem from one of their own, Mit‘ib ibn 
Gwéd. 

Similarly the undisputed authority on the poetry and narratives 
connected with Mitrik an-Nahshi and his kinsmen of Al Nahish is 
Nadir an-Nahshi. Al Nahish is one of the five fra‘, the sections of 
al-Wuda‘in who live in their respective villages among the palm 
groves of the Wadi’s western extremity, called al-Far‘ah (as are its 
people collectively). Their closest neighbour is the section of 
al-Walamin, with whom the people of al-Far‘ah share a common 
ancestor called Zayid—not to be confused with the more distant 
ancestor after whom most of the Dawasir living in the Wadi are 
called, Al Zayid. From al-Walamin issued the composer of Muslihah, 
the ‘Peace Poem’ so dear to all of al-Wuda‘in and the Dawasir in 
general. 

As Muslihah was prompted by the incessant warfare between 
al-Walamin and the clans of al-Far‘ah, and perhaps other groups 
of al-Wuda‘in as well, it is also of special interest to Al Nahish. 
Though Al Nahish is not included in Muslihah’s flattering ‘Eight 
Tales,’ one of their own is the protagonist of a version featuring 
‘Ten Tales,’ which probably includes later additions but for the 
sake of completeness has been taken as the basis for this edition’s 
Text. This Al Nahish share in the tales of Muslihah also features 
in the full-fledged form of a narrative-cum-poem in the traditions 
transmitted by Nadir. For these reasons Nadir naturally took a 
proprietary interest in Muslihah and once when I visited him he 
copied verses from some of the versions of Muslihah that I had 
recorded from other transmitters. However, the fullest version of 
Muslihah was transmitted by one of the Walamin and the final 


358 See Mx1/105. 
359 See G/1. 
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recension adopted for the purposes of this volume was compiled 
by Farraj ibn ‘Ayid, also of al-Walamin. 

One of the versions of Muslihah was recorded from Nasir ibn 
Timim of the Khamasin section of al-Wuda‘in, who again are the 
closest neighbours of al-Walamin as one progresses from west to 
east.°°? The other two versions were recorded from Jubban ibn 
“Ayid, also of al-Wuda‘in, and Mhammad ibn Zéd as-Shili, who has 
become affiliated with al-Wuda‘in. Many other members of 
ad-Dawasir know verses of Muslihah by heart and consider it part 
of their own heritage, but when it comes to seriously engaging with 
this complicated poem one must look among al-Wuda‘in for quali- 
fied transmitters. 

Nasir ibn Timim, who produced an excellent version of 
Muslhah, is not only one of the most respected transmitters of the 
Wadi but is also considered one of its ranking poets. Like most 
transmitters of the sedentary al-Wuda‘in he is literate, which does 
not prevent him and others like him from being a brilliant majlis 
performer. In his heyday he fluently delivered hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of verses and their related narratives. Like his friend 
‘Bed ibn Hamdan, who descends from the Wadi’s population of 
former slaves, Nasir in the early 1930s had fought with the zkhwan 
under the command of the later King Faysal in the campaign of 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz against the imam of Yemen, which resulted in the 
Treaty of at-Ta’if. Later “Bed found employment in the pearl fish- 
eries of the Gulf before receiving an education and rising to be- 
come mayor of an-Nwé'mah in the eastern part of the Wadi in 
1941.°°! 

‘Bed and Nasir not only have their military past with the zkhwan 
in common, but they are also poets and transmitters of compa- 
rable stature. Together, and with other poets such as ad-Dindan 
of ar-Rijban and Jalhan of al-Misa‘rah, they engaged in mrasalat 
shi‘riyyah, poetic exchanges of a mostly playful nature.*©? They are 
also the transmitters of the poems on the raid by Yam tribesmen 
on the coffee caravan of al-Wuda‘in, which occurred roughly at 


360 Nasir’s family was not originally from al-Wuda‘in but had allied itself with 
this sub-tribe of the Dawasir, see p. 631 n. 6. 

361 Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 63; Hmér, Wahat ash-shi‘r, iii, 93. 

362 See ad-Dindan’s poems addressed to Hamdan, Vol. I, 120, 175, and p. 
163 n. 354 on these mrasalat. Some pieces of the exchanges in which “Béd and 
Nasir took part have been included in the Text, S/1-48, 125-162. 
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the time of their own enlistment in the armies of the ikhwan. 
Likewise these poems betray the influence of the zkhwan move- 
ment, and their composers may have been personally known to 
them. Nasir is moreover a transmitter of poems by Mbarak and 
Sifran ibn Mwém of his own section of al-Khamasin, and takes a 
general interest in the affairs of his sub-tribe of al-Wuda‘in. 

When I first met them, both men had already grown quite old 
and had trouble hearing. ‘Béd moreover suffered from severe 
speech defects, such as a stammer and a very inarticulate pronun- 
ciation, perhaps in consequence of a stroke.*®’ For the purpose 
of recording they had to be coaxed and assisted by sons, grand- 
sons, or other relatives, who knew how to put them at ease and 
gently cajole them into delivery. Without the assistance of younger 
relatives it was difficult to engage these men in discussing the past 
and the many aspects pertaining to the recordings that required 
clarification—a situation similar to the one I faced with other older 
transmitters. The transcription of one poem was later achieved with 
the help of ‘Béd’s son-in-law, who was the Wadi’s correspondent 
for ar-Riyad newspaper; a few years after that I had occasion to 
meet Nasir again, who was then clearly at the end of his life. ‘Thanks 
to the endeavours of this patriarch’s numerous offspring, who on 
the occasion of my visit had installed him with tender care close 
to the fire at the massive hearth of their compound's majlis-room, 
a few points could still be elucidated. When both “Béd and Nasir 
had died, I sought the help of others. I approached “Béd’s son, 
who had succeeded his father in an-Nwé‘mah, but he feared be- 
ing overwhelmed with emotion at hearing his deceased father’s 
voice. Fortunately, some of the khwiya, the armed retainers of the 
small imarah, proved remarkably adept at solving most of the 
obscure points, by listening over and over again to certain pas- 
sages in “Béd’s recitation.** 

Still some of the work remained unfinished. There was no time 
to find anyone sufficiently acquainted with their voices and inter- 
ested in the subject to decipher Nasir’s and ‘Béd’s poems on the 
Yemeni campaign. In the meantime their poems had been pub- 
lished in the anthologies of “Abdallah ibn Hmér, but the discrep- 


363 The condition of his speech impediment was called lithth by local 
informants. 

“64 The men who assisted me with these poems were Hmédi Rshéd at-Tfél 
of ar-Rijban and ‘Amir Mhammad Majid of Al Ba d-Dyan of al-Makharim. 
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ancies between the published text and my recordings in the po- 
ets’ Own voices were so pervasive and significant that in my opin- 
ion hardly any line in Hmér’s publications qualified to serve as a 
basis for transcription and interpretation.*© 

Some of the nineteenth century Dawasir poets, such as ‘Isa ibn 
Husn and al-Hadhyah, have come closer than most of their 
fellow-tribesmen to achieving the kind of reputation on a ‘national’ 
Najdi scale enjoyed by a poet like Mihsin al-Hazzani, to mention 
someone in this category who lived near the tribal land of the 
Dawasir.*°° Their work has spread far and wide among their 
fellow-tribesmen and continues to be recited by many of them to 
this very day. Still the degree of kinship has a bearing on the trans- 
mission of these poets’ work. Two previously unpublished major 
poems of Ibn Husn were recorded from Sijid ibn Murdi, nick- 
named Téshan, a member of the hdiri-class of Al Bréé. Ibn Husn’s 
sub-tribe were ash-Sharafa, but Téshan had been employed in the 
village of ash-Sharafa and must have acquired his store of Ibn 
Husn’s poems while working there. Moreover the villages of 
ash-Sharafa, Al Bré¢, and al-Misa‘rah border on one another in 
the general area of an-Nwé'mah in the eastern part of the Wadi 
and are inhabited by kinship groups that are relatively closely 
related.*°’ Unfortunately my experience with Téshan, who died a 
few years later, remained limited to one recording session in the 
company of Ibn Hmer and Fahad ar-Rén. Once I went to see him 
alone, but when I met him on the road to his house in the palm 
groves at the foot of the dunes he panicked and refused to help 
me. Showing his undisguised revulsion at the thought of sitting 
with me in private, he declared that as an unbeliever and foreigner 
I had no business pursuing a subject that was of no direct con- 
cern to me and that, as he could tell from my questions, I clearly 
did not understand. He was certainly not the only one among the 
Dawasir to wonder aloud about my motives and I always felt that 
what made sense was their puzzlement and suspicions, not the 
abstract generalities I myself adduced to explain my purpose— 


365 “Abdallah Hmér, Wahat ash-shi‘r ash-sha‘bi, iii. 

$66 Al-Hazzani lived in al-Hariq. He plays a role in the story told by Ibn Gwéd 
in response to a question about the brand used by the Gwidah for their camels, 
see p. 607, G/170. 

367 Collectively the sub-tribes of al-Misa‘rah, Al Bré¢, and ash-Sharafa belong 
to Shéb, according to Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd, see p. 80. 
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not only from their perspective but from any perspective. Though 
I found others able and willing to supply answers to my questions, 
it obviously would have been preferable if Téshan himself could 
have been enlisted in this effort. 

As the example of Teshan demonstrates, other factors besides 
direct kinship relations also play a role in determining the chan- 
nels of transmission. On his mother’s side Ibn Husn was related 
to Al Rbayyi‘ of al-Makharim, the early agents of the Sauds in the 
Wadi. As the beneficiaries of Ibn Husn’s ode to his maternal 
uncles, the members of Al Rbayyi‘ continue to take an interest in 
its circulation.*°* For the same reason one comes across the poem 
in the repertory of other poets and transmitters of al-Makharim, 
such as Ibn Batla and Bkhétan, who has moreover become an 
in-law of Al Rbayyi‘ through his fourth wife. Yet another poem of 
Ibn Husn is recited by many of the Makharim because its subject 
is a series of violent encounters between Ibn Hadi of Ghatan on 
the one hand and the Al Bu Sabba‘ of al-Misa‘rah and the 
Makharim on the other.*® It is likely that the poem was in the 
first place meant as a tribute to Al Bu Sabba‘, a powerful clan 
neighbouring Ibn Husn’s ash-Sharafa. But this did not stop the 
Makharim from claiming a share in its glory.” And their version 
was the one I recorded, not as the result of a conscious decision 
on my part but probably due to the fact that unlike al-Makharim, 
the Al Bu Sabba‘ are not known for their poetic talent; also through 
Bkhétan I was a familiar face among the Makharim. 

A different case was Fahad ar-Rén of Al Bré¢. Like ad-Dindan 
he was a pure Bedouin from a sub-tribe that can be described as 
semi-nomadic only in the sense that its members used to be en- 
gaged in varying degrees in raising livestock in the desert and the 
cultivation of palm groves.?”! Fahad is not a poet, but a transmit- 
ter and a raconteur with a vivid style, a propensity for the fanci- 
ful, and a knack for building up suspense—all of which does not 
necessarily recommend him to more staid custodians of the Wadi’s 


368 Mx4/11. 

eo Mx 171i; 

370 However, some of the Makharim, perhaps the more devout among them, 
were clearly more hesitant in this respect than others, see p. 388 n. 46. 

371 Tt may not be coincidental that the battle-cries of some of these sub-tribes’ 
sections feature the names of their palm groves instead of the names of camel 
herds, as in the case of al-Misa‘rah, see p. 127. 
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historical legacy such as “Abdallah ibn Hmér.?”? The stories and 
poems transmitted by Fahad are of a rather disparate nature, 
reflecting more his eclectic taste and interest in a good story than 
his (sub-)tribal affiliation. Yet the material recorded from Fahad 
unmistakably shows its origin in the eastern part of the Wadi: in 
addition to the lore common to all Dawasir, the story of Ibn Badran 
and the famous poem of Ibn Cléb of Al ‘Ammar transmitted by 
Fahad; the poems of Ibn Husn of ash-Sharafa, with a special 
emphasis on their anecdotal context; and verses composed in the 
wake of the battle of al-Mi'tala, explained in a manner that is more 
partisan to the perspective of Shéb, led by Ibn Gwéd, than to Al 
Salim in the western part of the Wadi. Most of these materials stem 
from al-Jiryan, the dominant grouping of sub-tribes in the east- 
ern part of the Wadi, and ash-Sharafa (Ibn Husn); but Fahad’s 
perhaps most remarkable contribution is the poem by Nasr ibn 
Nfél of his own sub-tribe of Al Bré¢, which is superior to the ver- 
sion later published by al-Fassam and is moreover accompanied 
by an excellent narrative introduction. 

Beyond ash-Sharafa at the eastern end of the Wadi’s belt of palm 
groves running east-west in parallel lines to the dunes, in the sandy 
plain separating it from the oases of as-Slayyil, the tiny village of 
Kmidah is represented by the transmitter Mhammad ibn Rashid. 
His recital at breakneck speed and his total disregard for the 
principles of articulation, reduced even the most experienced 
poets and amateurs of the Wadi to helplessness when they tried 
to decipher his lisping and mumbling rush of words. None but 
Mhammad al-Hanaya had the patience to grapple with it, and only 
thanks to him were some poems retrieved from the cassette tape. 
Again, all of these materials are specific to the sub-tribe of 
al-Hugban of the Tuglub branch of the Dawasir. As none of it has 
ever been published, chances are that Mhammad ibn Rashid is a 
unique source for many former poets from this interesting com- 
munity living off the beaten track as the sole survivors of Tuglub 
on the fringes of the Wadi. 

Finally, one must take into account the existence of relational 


372 “Abdallah repeatedly expressed his irritation at Fahad’s omission of certain 
significant aspects, such as the kinship relation between Nasir al-Mbé‘ij, the 
ancestor of al-Wuda‘in, and ‘Amir ibn Badran, the ancestor of al-Bidarin, and 
also at Fahad’s excursions, which he regards as flights of fancy betraying a lack 
of seriousness, see pp. 230-231. 
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networks wholly or partly outside the more usual ones determined 
by kinship ties, geography, and subject. In myriad ways members 
of the Wadi’s society meet and keep in touch, regardless of their 
(sub-) tribal background. Such networks are considered valuable 
assets, not as a substitute for one’s own tribal group, but either 
as a window on society outside one’s own narrow circle of kins- 
men or as a way to pursue other interests, such as contributing to 
the maintenance of religious standards and education, business 
and commerce, government service, social advancement, and cul- 
tural interests such as history, including the history of the Wadi 
and its oral heritage. Indeed, many of the people who in some 
manner contributed to my project pursued all or some of these 
interests at one and the same time. Without the burden of hav- 
ing to subordinate oneself to the collectivity, the personal friend- 
ships created in the course of such social interaction allow for a 
freer exchange of ideas than is usually the case in the tribal 
majlis.>’”> An instance of such a friendship was that between 
‘Abdallah ibn Hmér (of ar-Rijban) and Farraj ibn ‘Ayid (of 
al-Walamin), who also frequently met with men like Badi ibn 
Fayhan of ar-Rijban, who is considered as the historian and gene- 
alogist of the Wadi par excellence, and so on.>’* These personal 
friendships are an important additional channel for the dissemi- 
nation of oral traditions. 

This does not exhaust the catalogue of factors that come into 
play when collecting recordings of the Wadi’s oral heritage, but 
in a general way it gives an impression of the complex relation- 
ship between the transmitter and what is being transmitted. 


THE EDITION OF THE TEXT 


Each section of the Text is preceded by an introduction explain- 
ing its genesis. In most cases the procedure has been relatively 


373 Bkhétan ibn Dafi finds special merit in a combination of these 
relationships: ‘For he is my kinsman, my in-law, and also my friend’ (ibn ‘amm 
w-lt nistb w-li mdannah). 

374 Again it would seem that most of these friendships are between members 
of the sedentary and traditionally more educated western sub-tribes of Al Salim, 
while al-Makharim hold the balance with the eastern part of the Wadi. The 
difference is relative, however, because many friendships exist between members 
of the eastern and western sub-tribes as well. 
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straightforward, because the Text literally reflects what has been 
recorded from a particular transmitter; and variants found in 
published sources or recordings from other transmitters are given 
in the footnotes.>” In two instances—the story of the legendary 
ancestor of the Dawasir, ‘Amir ibn Badran, and the equally leg- 
endary narratives concerning the struggle between the sheikhs of 
the Dawasir and Mteér, Ibn Gwéd and ad-Duwish—two different 
versions of the same story have been included. In each case one 
version is narrated by a literate, educated person at the top of the 
Wadi's social hierarchy, whose rendition reflects his consciousness 
of the broader political and social context and whose use of lan- 
guage is strongly influenced by literary standard Arabic; and a 
second version is narrated by an illiterate Bedouin, who 1s wholly 
steeped in the Wadi’s oral culture and has little knowledge of the 
world outside it. Nevertheless, the latter’s narrative style and lan- 
guage have retained a vividness of detail, vocabulary, and phrase- 
ology that has been lost in the versions of the literate transmitters, 
in spite of their active participation in the oral majlis culture of 
the Wadi. 

In some sections the Text represents an integrated version of 
what originally had been separately recorded. Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd’s 
narrative of the raid by Mtér and the poet Mihsin al-Hazzani on 
the camels of the Misa‘rah had been recorded twice, on two dif- 
ferent occasions. These two oral texts have been amalgamated. The 
section devoted to the texts transmitted by Nadir an-Nahshi has 
been slightly expanded by the addition of related material: another 
exchange of poems between Mitrik an-Nahshi and poets of Yam, 
and material fleshing out Nadir’s less developed rendition of the 
tales and poems connected with the presence of two members of 
other tribes among the Dawasir, Ibn Sh‘awa of Ghatan and Jrays 
ibn Jilban of al-‘Ijman. In the latter case the versions of other 
transmitters have been integrated into Nadir’s text, but the vari- 
ous original variants can be traced through the footnotes. The 
same procedure has been followed in some other sections.°”° 


375 A number of poems in this volume has been directly recorded by the poet: 
two by ad-Dindan (pp. 222-227), two by Mhammad al-Hanaya (pp. 478-483), two 
by Mhammad ibn Wthaylan, (pp. 564-567 and pp. 718-719), one by Abu Dhra‘ 
(pp. 474-475), one by Mbarak ibn Shafi (pp. 218-223), two by Nasir ibn Timim 
(pp. 688-695 and 708-711), and one by “Béd ibn Hamdan, pp. 710-713. 

376 Eg. the narrative-cum-poem attributed to Ibn Falhan of al-Makharim, see 
pp. 398-405. 
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The text of Muslthah is primarily based on the longest recorded 
version, which is the one arrived at and agreed upon during my 
presence in the Wadi by the Walamin, the section of al-Wuda‘in 
to which the poet belonged. However, the original recorded ver- 
sions have also been preserved: the order of verses in each of the 
versions is specified, other relevant narrative introductions have 
been transcribed, and for each verse variants in the versions re- 
corded from the transmitters are given as well as variant readings 
in published sources. 

In two instances the text of a poem has been expanded to in- 
clude verses taken from a published version.*”” The transcription 
of these verses reflects what I believe would have been its approxi- 
mate pronunciation had it been recited in an oral version. 

Some of the poems included under the heading of the section 
devoted to al-Makharim posed the most difficult questions in this 
respect. Among the various orally transmitted and published ver- 
sions known to me, none was clearly superior to the others. This 
difficulty was compounded by significant variations in the order 
of verses. In the end, therefore, the choice was to include all 
versions in the Text (which would have obscured the larger pic- 
ture), to discard them altogether (which would not have been in 
keeping with their obvious popularity), or to make my own deci- 
sions on some of these points. The latter course was taken, but in 
doing so I have been guided by the version(s) that in my opinion 
had a slight edge; and in any case all versions can be retraced 
through the footnotes. 

As a rule an effort has been made to maintain a balance be- 
tween the desire to present a Text reflecting faithfully the orally 
transmitted originals, the fact that the same material often exists 
in many different orally circulating and published versions, all of 
which must be taken into account in order to create a compre- 
hensive picture, and the need to fit the different parts into a whole 
that has sufficient consistency to give visibility to the Wadi’s oral 
culture in all its dimensions and to prevent the natural 
unwieldiness of the materials from obscuring the broader lines. 


377 P/6, S/83. 
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The linguistic and prosodic features of the Dawasir poetry and 
narratives presented in these texts have been discussed in detail 
in the three previous volumes. The most significant difference, 
the great variations in prosodic regularity and a much higher 
incidence of prosodically irregular verses, is inextricably bound 
up with the fact that most of the materials have been orally trans- 
mitted over great lengths of time and have reached us, so to speak, 
in a state resembling that of the ruins of antique structures. This 
does not by itself detract from their interest to a researcher, but 
It is something that must be kept constantly in mind when deal- 
ing with them. Another difference is the much broader range of 
linguistic and stylistic variation, due to the very different educa- 
tional and cultural backgrounds of the transmitters and poets. 
Finally, the greater diversity and size and the higher proportion 
of prose narrative are also factors to be taken into consideration. 
Rather than trying to systematize the linguistic and prosodic dis- 
tinctive features as compared to the previous volumes, which will 
probably not yield much that has not already been discussed in 
the chapters on this subject, these will be noted as part of the Text’s 
annotation. This chapter will therefore merely touch briefly upon 
a number of general features. 


LANGUAGE 


Reflexes of Diphthongs 


The classical diphthong ay is realized as é, but frequently also as 
a or close to ay. It is generally a in the preposition ‘ala in combi- 
nation with a suffixed personal pronoun: ‘alaha instead of “aléha. 
This is also the case in the 3 pl. of the perfect verb: kfttaha <B/ 
25>, ngalaha <B/45, 49>, lahgana al-gom <M/38>, jabbaha <G/93> 
for jabboha, hawwalana for hawwalona <G/62>, sammah bth <G/152>, 
xadaha <G/176, 195>, tigasimaha <G/212>; and the 1 s. and pl. of 
the weak verb final y: kaffana <H3/e>, ahsat <M/a>, ‘addat ana <S/ 
142>. Other examples are : Sabatna <P4/8>; yam (for yom) <N/178>, 
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san (for sén) <G/77>, wan (for wén) <G/93>, Sba‘ for Sbé& <Mx2/ 
23>, idan <Mx2/68>, al-Gyatat for al-Gyaytat, ‘Yadat for “Yaydat. 


Also, the classical diphthong aw is realized as 6 but in some cases 
as a, as in had (for hod) <P4/20>, alad, often shortened to lad (for 
awlad) <P5/9, M/62>, a‘al (for aw‘al) <M/93, H1/27>, akar (for 
awkar) <H2/12>, saf (for 50f) <G/24, 210>, ‘azat (for ‘awzat) <H3/ 
c>, fagha (for fogha) <N/8>, dala (for dodla) <Mx1/83>, Hatah (for 
Hotah) <Mx4/64>, salat (for solat) <Mx3/55>. It is even used as 
part of a poem’s rhyme, as in ¢falligaha (for talligoha) and ag‘idaha 
(on p. 381 n. 21). 


Affrication 


The affrication of the reflexes of CA gaf> g> g and kafk > ¢ is 
common but more widespread in the texts recorded from speak- 
ers without formal education than in the case of literate transmit- 
ters. Examples are: ¢cirim <P6/a>, méattrin <B/17>, ¢citirin <Mx2/ 
57, 3/20>, calna <N/85>, yatsbin <H2/a>, ciddah <G/6>, gatt <G/ 
41>, caffayah <G/45>, diér <G/47>, cibirah <G/203>, clematin <S/ 
1&>. 


The definite article and the preposition lr- 


As noted in Vol. I, 82, the definite article is /-, unless it comes 
before or between consonants, in which case it is realized with a 
vocalic onset -il, -al.3’8 Similarly the preposition L ‘to, for’ (CA I) 
is sometimes realized with a vocalic onset, depending on its posi- 
tion, e.g. wajid ilk as-salamah <N/3>, ibn Husn ilh naxlin <H2/a>, 
wis ngazi ad-Duwasir tlh ‘why should we raid the Dawasir’ <Mx4/ 
35>. This can be confusing in combination with the definite ar- 
ticle, e.g. arsal il-l-Gwidat ‘he sent a messenger to the Gwidah’ 
<Mx4/68>, lehig il-td-dyah <M/38>, ya-nasi 1-l-ard <N/93>, shib il-imir 
<N/120>, mgaddi il-l-asham <C/168>, al-hamlah, 1l-wahid ‘the load, 
belonging to one’ <C/110>, or it can raise the question whether 
the definite article or the preposition is meant, wi--kull minhin ‘and 
for each of them’ <C/143>. 


378 TOM. Johnstone, Eastern Arabian Dialect Studies, 67. 
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Tanwin 


One of the features showing the relative closeness of the Najdi 
dialect to CA is the addition of a n sound at the end of indefinite 
nouns and adjectives, tanwin or nunation. It is also frequently 
added to proper names and the dual: Gayrin <B/31>, Najdin <H2/ 
a, G/2>, Sibnanin <N/2>, Mbarkin <N/61>, Ganmin <N/130>, 
Najdin <H2/a>, Hadiyyin <H5/a, N/43>, “Iliyyin <Mx2/9>, Hdebin 
<Mx2/68>, Miayrcin (diminutive of Mitrik, with affrication added) 
<N/92>, lbn Myarribin <Mx4/48>, Hneédtyyin <Mx4/84>, girbitenin 
<Mx2/104>, wag'aténin <Mx4/60>. 

Nouns ending in a long vowel a, including those which corre- 
spond to CA diptotes, are also nunated, in which case the long 
vowel is shortened to form a closed syllable CVC: stan <B/6>, 
hdidan <Mx2/899>, jniban <N/87>, gidan <Mx2/9>, man Sen <Mx2/ 
102>. 


Nouns 


The plural of nouns derived from geminate verbs in some cases 
is of the af‘ilah of af‘ila’ form, and without the definite article L, 
the initial vocal onset corresponding to the CA’s initial hamzah is 
mostly dropped: xillah (pl. of xlal), jniba (an alternative pl. for 
ajanib ‘foreigners’) <N/87>, hdida (‘members of bordering tribes’) 
<Mx2/89>, ahiffah (pl. of hafif ‘adversary’) <H5/7>, missah or 
amissah (pl. of msas ‘a shallow well’) <N/203>, asiddah (pl. of Sdad 
‘saddle’) <C/102>; stbba or asibba (pl. of szbtb ‘tail of a horse’) <B/ 
27>. 

The use of the tifi‘al form instead of the common V form tafa“ul 
is restricted to poetry and only occurs in the position of the rhyme 
at the end of a line of verse.?”? Examples are: tiwissa‘, timinna‘, 
titirra’, timitta’ <P6/6, 8, 16, 17>. 

Diminutive forms frequently occur, e.g. al-uwayhid <B/32>, 
Mtayrcin <N/92>. 

The plural form corresponding to CA af‘al often is fa‘al: ganam 
<C4/10>, na‘al <P11/9>, xawal <Mx2/1>, “amar <G/9>, ‘agab <G/ 
114>, harar <M/25> ‘adad <N/116>. 

In poetry the use of verbal adjectives with the termination -ah, 
-at as an intensifier, /t-l-mubalagah, is common: hammayat ad-dar 


379 Cf. Vol. I, 84, and W. Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, i, 117. 
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<C1/12>, lattamah, cassabah, dabbahah, xassarah, caffayah, tarrakah, 
fazza‘ah, ‘azzamah, raffayah, Sarrayah, hawwafah. 

There are some instances of a doubling of the plural: nzsawin 
<B/26, M/35>, wir'anin <M/35>, ba‘arin <Mx2/91> (perhaps the 
pl. zmayth for myah <H5/10> is also an example of this); and pl. 
of diminutive forms: “yénat <Mx2/90>, wra‘at, wray’at <M/35>. 


Verbs 


The verb xada (CA akhadha) is frequently used with the meaning 
‘to take a while, after a while,’ as spelled out in yom xadaw lhum 
fatrah <N/45>, but mostly in shortened form as in yom xadaw lehum 
jayyin bth ‘after a while they brought him’ <M/38>, xadena Ina swayy 
<G/149> (see also a similar use of the verbal form wa‘a, p. 180- 
181). For the active verb and a discussion of the verb baga, the 
auxiliary yzbz, and the pre-verb b-, readers are referred to Vol. I, 
117-118. 


The passive verb 


As in the previous volumes, the internal passive of the verb is widely 
used both in the poetry and in the narrative sections of the Text 
by all transmitters, poets, and narrators. Apart from the frequently 
used ygal, gil ‘it is, was said’ and yitra ‘it is mentioned,’ examples 
are: ysammon <M/a>, simmyat <G/151>, yemdah <M/22>, tidfinon, 
difnaw <M/35>, tugad <M/57>, thama <M/56>, tilhag <M/63>, 
difnat, kibb <M/71>, tmadd <M/92>, yi'na <M/94>, ytarra <B/10, 
H3/3>, dibhaw <B/13>, gitlaw <B/16>, ti‘ta <B/16>, ma yihsa <B/ 
17>, tidkar <B/24, H2/12>, yxalla <H1/b>, xilli <H5/16>, yada 
<H1/25>, tigda <H2/9>, yiksar <H2/10>, kissir <Mx4/1>, y‘ammar 
<H2/13>, ynassar <H2/15>, yishar <H2/14>, ‘irdat <M/72, H2/31>, 
yt'mad <H3/4>, timmin <H5/5>, wiggfat <N/67>, xirg <N/68>, riddat 
<N/122>, siffi <N/129>, ma ylam <N/130>, yixta ‘ala <N/187>, 
giddat <N/196>, mt‘tat <N/217>, bi° <C3/24>, tidfa <C3/28>, xilg 
<C4/6>, gismat <C4/69>, xuddb <P3/2>, ygaddam, yta° <P4/1>, 
ysawwa <P6/17>, ygallat, ti‘ba <P8/3>, tgannas <P8/5>, ma hit <P6/ 
22>, didd <P6/1>, ruwwhat <Mx1/18>, Styyid <Mx4/14>, liyymaw 
<Mx1/38>, ixdat w-widyat <Mx2/9>, ixdat w-hidfat <Mx2/49>, hittat 
<Mx2/55>, ma yihga bih <Mx2/75>, yihmal <Mx2/75>, yidra bih 
<Mx2/86>, tnas <Mx3/11>, ma yra* <Mx3/61>, ma din ‘an <S/104>, 
indaraw, yindarun <G/210>, yza‘far <G/30>, “tddina <G/63>, hiddrat 
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<G/130>, gir ‘aléhum <G/156>, yuma ‘aléhin <S/65>, ma y‘annaz 
‘aléh <S/113>, ma yisrib <Mx2/102>, sim’ <Mx4/8>, yigbar <Mx4/ 
27>, gizina <Mx4/35>, tsaf <Mx4/57>, tsaf <Mx4/56>, girrbat <Mx4/ 
103>, twiyyat <Mx4/108>, ‘igrat <G/124>, dicr <G/47>, yishaj, yi'mal, 
Sillat, xilli <G/107>, ixdaw <B/29>, wuxdaw <G/190>, yuxad <G/ 
207>, yihram <G/240>, gusm <C/95>, yhan <S/50>, hin <N/68>, 
‘iddat <S/159>, tisal <S/141>, ysal <S/160>, ydawwar <S/160>. 


In some poems passive forms are used in the rhyme, e.g. <H2/ 
10, 12-15, S/141, 160>. 


Demonstrative pronouns and deictic functions 


The demonstrative pronouns are those described by Johnstone.?”° 


For ‘this’ and ‘that’ m.s. hada and (ha)dak, f.s. hadi and (ha)dik, 
c.pl. (ha)dola, (ha)dolak, and dala, or shortened to ha, as in ha-l-harr 
<B/22>, ha-lyifrat <M/a>. It was pointed out to me as typical for 
the speech of hadar, i.e. not ‘true Bedouin,’ to pronounce dola 
less emphatically and shorter dala (as in <S/49>). Whether used 
independently or as an adjective the pronoun often occurs in the 
shortened form da, di, as in yom ja lih da hattin <B/22>, da l-mitaya 
<C/3>. The deictic form hak ‘here you are, take’ is followed by 
zyya- and the direct object, hak zyyaha ‘there you are, take it’? <Mx2/ 
68, 4/67>.°°! 
There is also an instance of tayy, in tayy al-bint, <G/150>. 


Particles 


The particles have been discussed in the previous volumes.*8* One 
may note in addition the frequent use of the particle gid (a re- 
flex of CA gad), indicating the termination of an action, which 
may be followed by independent or suffix pronouns, as in sa‘at 
gidhum ysubbun al-ghawat ‘when they were busy pouring the cof- 
fee’ <C/4>.9° 

The exceptive particle is often yikin or kun, as in <H1/7>, but 
illa is also used. The particle abk (see Glossary), used at the be- 
ginning of a phrase with the meaning ‘look here,’ is considered 


380 Eastern Arabian Dialect Studies, 67. 

381 Cf. Prochazka, Saudi Arabian Dialects, 225. 

382 Vol. I, 84-86, Vol. II, 119-120, Vol. III, 123-124. 
383 Cf. Prochazka, 223. 
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a feature typical of “Tébah speech and is used in the dialogues as 
a marker of the speaker’s “Tébah identity <Mx2/119>.°*4 The par- 
ticle hum is commonly used with the meaning ‘and then, there- 
upon’ (CA thum). The presentative particle ‘an and its plural ‘anu 
(as in <B/20>), ‘look, look here’ has been discussed in Vol. II (p. 
123). 


Some Syntactic Features 


The Text shows the same syntactic and stylistic features that have 
been discussed in Vol. II, 120-124, such as the frequent use of the 
‘pseudo-dative,’ e.g. tkallam lth b-kalamin <P9/a>, ana ligeét ana li 
<B/10>, mSarnfatin lihin ft ras jibal <B/15>, xadth ih min tajir <H6/ 
a>, misaw luhum <C/3>, as a doubling of an independent pronoun, 
hum luhum mSarri‘in <B/23>, yalga lth rab‘in <N/88>, f-arkab lih 
gistdah <N/92>, gult li clematin fth <S/18>, bintin mazyunah racibtin 
lha bi‘ir <G/146>; and the attachment of the pronominal 2 m:s. 
suffix -k to the verb ja ‘to come’ (CA ja’a) without the presence 
of an antecedent (jak, 70k, yuwtk <B/5, 19, 21, 23, 30, 31, 45, 46, 
Mx2/89, 91, 95, 96, 4/48, 67, 72, 84, 87, G/1, 4, 8, 17, 210>. 
Another conventional way of seizing the audience's attention and 
bring it, so to speak, into the immediate presence of the action is 
the narrative imperative, e.g. sibb ad-daww haggit al-ghawah, komini 
ya-l-xeél <G/11>, fidribha ya-bin-Gwéd <G/14>, w-ruhu 61-l-bill <G/ 
212>. Similarly, the narrator addresses his story’s protagonist di- 
rectly, e.g. ant ya-Sayib da <M/a>, ant ya-Sifran <C/110>, ant 
ya-l-Wid‘ani <N/47>, ant ya-Mitri¢ <N/88>, ant ya-bin Wtaylan <G/ 
41>. Though this may seem yet another way of enlivening the story 
by bringing the audience face to face with the characters, in fact 
its usage in performance showed that it had no other function than 
to clarify the identity of the action’s subject and insert a brief 
pause, which allowed the audience to catch up with the action and 
the narrator to gather his thoughts. 

The use of subordinators and presentatives has been discussed 
in Vol. II (pp. 121-123). Many similar examples are found in the 
narrative sections of this Text, e.g. the construction yom...la (or 
one of its allomorphs ila, lya, lé), in which yom introduces the 


A 


384 Similarly, narrators introduce certain characteristics of the dialect of 
Ghatan in order to identify a speaker of that tribe, e.g. “awal (instead of Dosiri 
‘yal), N/121, Mx2/9. 
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subordinate clause and la the nominal or prepositional main 
clause, as in yom ja la da <Mx2/90>, yom agbalaw [...] ila bih 
Htemiyyin [...] leh yisuf <B/9>, w-yom thtazmaw [...] wla hum kaddin 
<B/29>, yom racbaw ‘aléhum la gid hum ‘ayfin <B/48>, yom ja halih 
le di hurmat gistrth tabci <M/34>, yom gid Hdebin [...] wla hu fi l-iden 
al-guwadib <Mx2/68>, yom ja la da yisiig [...] w-da [...] w-da [...] 
<Mx2/90>, yom ‘ar lth (pseudo-dative) lé hu garn <Mx2/97>, yom 
xatam al-guran lé hu ya‘lam <Mx4/1>, yom agbal ‘aléha lé hi <N/165>, 
with pseudo-dative, w-yom rah lih wlé da hattin <B/7>. The 
subordinator yom is also connected asyndetically to a main clause 
with an imperfect verb, yom kmalaw yijuntk, <B/21>, yom asbahaw 
yxallunha <B/25>, yom garaw ‘aleéhum yxatmin <G/12>, yom raddhum 
yigum <G/15>, or by the co-ordinate conjunction w-, as in yom jat 
[...] wu-hu ynawwix <G/11>. 

If the verb of the main clause is in the perfect, it is connected 
asyndetically to the subordinate clause introduced by yom or la (or 
its allomorphs 2zl/a, lya) as the equivalent of CA idha ‘if, when,’ e.g. 
yom tal at-tiwil ‘aléhum gam Nasir <B/14>, yom ja bi-t-tyab [...] Sallih 
<B/18>, yom Sarraf [...] gal <B/46>, la min hum fatraw sabbahnah 
<B/47>, yom gazaw ksibaw <M/38>, la nizal w-intisar Cinna ‘aléh <G/ 
9>, la ja yizhibha rah <G/204>. 

If a subordinate clause is introduced by the particle la/ila/lya, 
it is frequently followed by min, which often takes a suffix pronoun, 
e.g. la minni bagetth <H6/4>, wla minh ywallim...rikad...wla 
rikad...innh ytawwir...w-yom innih ytawwir ‘aléh insifag wla gid Sija‘ 
‘anih minhas <G/205>. 

At the end of the latter example wia is used as a presentative 
particle in order to introduce a nominal clause, similar in func- 
tion to CA inna: w-leh dabhin Si‘wan <G/134>, w-léhum mitwallinin 
‘ala al-hamlah <C/6>. In this case it often conveys a sense of un- 
expectedness, as in la da al-bill mhajijtin min micanha <G/210>, 
or la/le is used in a portrayal of a rapid succession of events in an 
action scene, as in this example with the narrative imperative, 
fidnbha [...] le hi tayhah [...] wléh tamrh [...] wle “enih fth [...] wla 
yayinith <G/14>. This sense of surprise is reinforced by the use of 
the verb wa‘a or la wa‘a illa, lit. ‘he became aware of, before he 
knew it,’ with or without negation, as in yom wa‘a le di hdufin <H5/ 
12, Mx2/96>, wla wa‘aw illa wu-hum mhayylin <B/31>, wla wa‘aw 
kun al-Maxarim <Mx1/63>, w-yom wa‘a walla dala <Mx1/83>, wla 
waa Nasir ger da jayyik <Mx2/68>, wla wa‘a illa da hu jayyin <G/ 
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17>. For the same purpose the verb xada is used, as in wla xada 
Ji'mil lih illa hada <Mx1/53>. In fact wa‘a, like the verb xada (see 
above, p. 177), often functions as a stopgap for a missing perfect 
verb in order to fulfill the requirements of the syntactic structure 
of the sentence. 

One narrator in particular, Fahad ar-Rén of Al Breé, uses vari- 
ous verbal forms of the root /zm as a presentative: talzim <B/21>, 
lazm ar-riyajil <B/25>, yalzim ar-rajjal [...] lazm Nasir <B/30>, and 
Mihmas Al Rbayyi‘, w-lazmih ant ya-Ji‘mil <Mx1/53>. 

For the other particles and presentatives, the reader is referred 
to the previous volumes or this volume’s Glossary. 


PROSODY AND OTHER FEATURES OF THE POETRY 


This volume includes 106 pieces of verse (1319 w.; 3230 w. for 
the 4 vols.), varying in length from one or two lines to a poem of 
almost 100 verses, Muslihah. Approximately a quarter of these 
pieces are part of an exchange of verse between two or more poets 
or were composed in response to another poem, of which one or 
more lines are quoted. In these cases the poem is generally an- 
swered in the same metre and rhyme as the verses of the poet who 
initiated the exchange. 

Some poets begin their verse with a statement of identity—ei- 
ther (part of) their name or nickname, or a tribal name—in a way 
that recalls the use of one’s ‘izwah, one’s tribal battle-cry and more 
in general the expression of a name so as to state one’s belong- 
ing to a certain lineage or tribal group.*®° This signals to the au- 
dience that the verses that follow have been composed by the poet 
whose name is mentioned in the opening line, in the same way 
as a painter signs the canvas or an author’s name is mentioned 
in the colophon of a book. Or if the ‘izwah is sounded the audi- 
ence is told that the poet considers himself one of them—assum- 
ing that the audience’s members are his fellow-tribesmen, as is 
commonly the case—and is going to speak on themes that are 
likely to appeal to their common tribal pride and ardour: the 
tribe’s valiant defense of its territory and the defeats inflicted on 
its enemies (gom); the sources of its strength, like camels and palm 
groves; its generous and hospitable treatment of its protected 


385 See p. 76 n. 137, p. 127. 
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neighbours, travellers, and fugitives; the eminent moral charac- 
teristics of its members and their marjilah, manly and chivalrous 
virtues.°°° Thus the poet at once signals that he wishes to merge 
his individuality in the group and to be his group’s spokesman.°°” 

In this respect some of the poems in this volume’s corpus may 
have served as examples, which modern poets have followed. Ibn 
Batla, for instance, begins two of his war poems, ‘These are the 
words of al-Mini‘i,’ and thus effectively starts his verse by sound- 
ing his and his kinsmen’s ‘izwah in a manner recalling their 
battle-cry, ‘O sons of al-Mini‘i [Mini ibn Salim is the first ances- 
tor of the Makharim], who hold their lives cheap [by showing great 
bravery in battle]!’°°8 In the same session, attended only by 
fellow-tribesmen, Ibn Batla recited some poems, in his capacity 
as transmitter, that are considered part of the traditional legacy 
of the Makharim, such as poems by Ibn Husn and Ibn Jwayyir that 
begin with the lines, “Thus spoke a tribesman from the offspring 
of Zayid’ (Mx1/5) and ‘The Mini‘i recited his verses’ (Mx3/2); 
the first poem is on the subject of fighting and raiding between 
Ibn Hadi of Ghatan and the Al Bu Sabba‘ and the Makharim of 
the Dawasir, and the second poem traces the borders of the tribe’s 
territory and sums up the virtues underlying the tribe’s strength.*°” 
The line opening Ibn Husn’s poem, “Thus spoke a tribesman from 
the offspring of Zayid’ (gal as-sibiyy az-Zaydi min gibilah), is one that 
is found in other poems of the Dawasir as well.°%° In this formula 
sibiyy does not necessarily have the meaning of ‘youth,’ but signi- 
fies that the poet regards himself as a tribesman who embodies 
the meaning of the poem, i.e. someone who strives to live up to 
the ideals of the marjilah, as mentioned.**! Other poets of the 


386 Cf. p. 156 n. 338 for a definition of manjilah. 

387 Cf. Vol. III, 45, 25-26, discussing Ibn Batla’s role as the spokesman of 
the Makharim in their tribal conflicts over rights to wells and territory. 

388 Vol. III, 191, 209. The ‘izwah is lad al-Mini‘i mrixsat ‘amarha, as sounded 
in a verse of al-Hadhyah, Mx1/42. On a different theme Ibn Batla may start by 
mentioning his own name: ‘These are Falih’s verses,’ Vol. III, 163. 

389 See Vol. III, 5. 

399 Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 141, gal as-sibiyy as-Salhi tahayyad, and H1/1, gal as-sibiyy 
az-Zaydi had al-bna. 

391 For a poetess the corresponding formula would be /fitah, as in tigil fitat 
al-hayy umm Salamah ‘Thus speaks the tribeswoman, the mother of Salamah,’ 
Sowayan, ash-Shi‘r an-Nabati, 243, and ana /fitat al-hayy bint ibn Gafil, ibid., 258; 
tigul fitat al-hayy Umm Mhammad, Ayoub, Sirat Beni Hilal, 112. 
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Makharim start their composition by intoning their tribal “izwah 
as Ibn Batla does.°%? Finally, the custom of starting a poem by 
“signing” it with one’s name or nickname is widespread and an 
ancient one among Nabati poets.*% 

As the technique of scansion and this poetry’s prosodical fea- 
tures have been discussed at some length in Volumes I-III, on the 
basis of S.A. Sowayan, Nabati Poetry, the Oral Poetry of Arabia, it may 
suffice to refer the reader to these volumes and to add the fol- 
lowing few general remarks. 

In 27 of the pieces of poetry the rhyme is a single one at the 
end of the verse. As a rule the poems with a single rhyme are con- 
sidered to have been composed at a relatively early date, but in 
some modern poems it is found as well. The remaining pieces of 
verse have a double rhyme, one for each hemistich, which is main- 
tained to the end of the poem. 

The great majority of these pieces of verse, 72, have a metre 
that corresponds to the classical at-tawil (in the scheme presented 
in Sowayan’s analysis of the metres used in Nabati poetry). The 
other poems have a metre that corresponds to the following clas- 
sical metres: ar-rajaz (in 15 pieces), al-basit (12), al-madid (12), 
al-mumtadd (2), al-hazaj (1), al-mutadarak (1). 

As discussed on pp. 161-162, 174, in the case of verse composed 
by poets who have long since passed away and that has been orally 
transmitted over a considerable length of time, chances are that 
the recorded version differs in many respects from the original. 
Inevitably changes in the original poem’s wording and phrasing 
also affect the metrical pattern of the verses. Nevertheless it ap- 
pears from scansion that most of the pieces in this volume are fairly 
regular from a metrical perspective. One category of poems, all 
with single rhyme and composed according to the at-tawil metre, 
shows a wide variety of pattern towards the end of the hemistich, 
which is the unit of scansion. They have in common that the first 
two feet are generally regular throughout the poem, but towards 


492 E.g. Mx1/65, gal al-Mini‘i w-illidi hayyad al-gna, and Bkhétan in his poem 
on the scuffle with Sbé* in 1998 over the well of Salasil, al-Mini‘i had fikrih w-ganna. 
Other sub-tribes follow the same custom, e.g. the Hugban, P3/1, gal al-‘Yadi w-illidi 
lih garsah, and Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 18, gal al-“Yadi w-illidi min gibaylih. 

393 Many examples are found in Sowayan, ash-Shi‘r an-Nabati. Cf. H4/1, gal 
ibn Husnin cilmitenin bida‘ha; gal ibn Fadil bida fi ras ma bani, p. 379 n. 14. Similarly, 
verse sections of the Bini Hlal epic ‘usually begin with the formulas “so and so 
said”,’ e.g. yigul Abu Zéd al-Hlali etc., Ayoub, Sirat Beni Hilal, 92. 
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the end of the line one finds many variations, e.g. in C/111 ff. 
Oinacere ed a esee) Ce) (eae es ie 
same observation applies to the poems S/84 ff., Mx4/50, Mx4/ 
12, Mx3/2, B/34. 

In the notes to the Text information is given on the poem’s 
metrical pattern, the variants found in the published versions or 
the oral versions recorded from different transmitters, and other 
observations concerning aspects of the verses’ wording and pro- 
sodical features. 
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NOTE ON THE TEXT 


In the text and translation comments by members of the audience 
or my clarifications are between square brackets. Comments made 
by transmitters during the recitation of poetry are given in the 
footnotes and the translation of these comments in a note in the 
corresponding position on the facing page. 

Narrative introductions by other transmitters are also given in 
the footnotes and translated in the corresponding position on the 
facing page. 

The symbols for references to sections of the Text have been 
listed on p. xii. 

The following abbreviations are used for the names of trans- 
mitters or authors of works who are the source of variant read- 
ings mentioned in the footnotes: 


A = ‘Ayid ibn Jubban of al-Wuda‘in 
AD = Sa‘d ibn Mhammad Abu Dhra‘ ibn Shafi Al Bu Frayyih 
of al-Makharim 


Aj = ‘Béd ibn Hamdan al-‘Aj‘aj 

AN = ‘Assaf ibn Nasir of al-Makharim 

Bx =  Bkhétan ibn Dafi of al-Makharim 

F = al-Fassam, Min ash‘ar ad-Dawasir 

Fr = Farraj ibn ‘Ayid of al-Walamin of al-Wuda‘in 
H = ‘Abdallah ibn Hmér of ar-Rijban 

IB = Falih ibn Hmid ibn Batla of al-Makharim 
IM = ‘Abbas ibn Turki ibn Msaybih of ar-Rijban 

J. = Jil‘ad ibn ‘Ali Al Rbayyi® of al-Makharim 

M = Ibn Mish‘i, al-Kunuz ash-sha‘biyyah 


Ma = Mandil, Min adabina ash-sha‘biyyah 
Mf = ‘Abdallah ibn Mfiz of Al ‘Wémir of al-Wuda‘in 
Mis = Misfir ibn Siltan al-Garbi of ar-Rijban 


MJ = Mhammad ibn Jil‘ad Al Rbayyi‘ of al-Makharim 

Mm = Mihmiéas ibn ‘Ali Al Rbayyi‘ of al-Makharim 

Mt = Mitib ibn Gwéd of al-Misa‘rah 

NR = Nasir ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Rakan of al-Khamasin of 
al-Wuda‘in 
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= Fahad ibn ‘Abdallah ar-Rén of Al Bré¢é 

= Sagr ibn Masri of al-Walamin of al-Wuda‘in 
= Mbarak ibn Shafi of al-Makharim 

Shija* Abu Wassam of al-Misa‘rah 

= Nasir ibn Timim 

h = ath-Thumayri, al-Funin ash-sha‘biyyah 
Mhammad ibn Wthaylan of al-Misa‘rah 

= Mhammad ibn Zéd as-Shili 


Sq Nnnn w 
II 


N= 
I 
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THE THEME: 
CAMELS, PALM TREES, AND TRIBAL PRIDE! 


In the oral heritage of the Dawasir there are few poems without 
any mention of camels or palm trees. In a number of poems these 
two pillars of the traditional economy are even the principal theme, 
reflecting the way in which the inhabitants of the Wadi imagined 
their respective merits and how they affected their life (poems nos. 
1-6). The subject of yet another poem is a dispute between mem- 
bers of a semi-nomadic sub-tribe, some of whom were impatient 
to return to the Wadi in order to look after their date palms, while 
others wished to prolong their stay in the desert where they were 
pasturing their herds (poem no. 7). 

The four remaining poems are by modern poets of the 
sub-tribes of al-Misa‘rah, al-Makharim, and ar-Rijban. In two of 
these, the camels, palm trees, and other motifs dear to ad-Dawasir, 
are blended into dithyrambs boasting of present and past glories 
of Al Zayid, the branch of ad-Dawasir to which the sub-tribes of 
the Wadi belong (poems nos. 8-9). The last two pieces of verse 
are by ad-Dindan of the sub-tribe of ar-Rijban (poems nos. 10-11) 
and have been included because they came to my notice after the 
previous volumes with his poetry had already appeared. Also, these 
war songs boast of the manly deeds of the Dawasir in general, and 
more specifically those of the Makharim and ar-Rijban in their 
struggle with ash-Shiyabin of “Tébah over the well of ad-Dirén. 

Poems 1-4 have been composed in a manner reminiscent of 
dispute poems, though in this case the subject is not presented 
as a boasting match between a camel and a palm tree, but as a 
dispute between members of one and the same sub-tribe.? The 
arguments advanced by partisans of one or the other point of view 
have been set out above and need not be repeated here.* These 
verses were composed by ‘Isa ibn Husn of ash-Sharafa, a predomi- 
nantly sedentary sub-tribe, and Ibn Khrés of al-Hugban, a group 


! On this theme see also pp. 134-148. 
2 Cf. Volume III, 111, on the subject of dispute poems. 
* See pp. 146-148. 
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of semi-nomadic tribesmen whose village is situated in the sandy 
shrub-land between the Wadi and as-Slayyil. As shown by poems 
nos. 5-6, sedentary tribesmen are as affectionately disposed towards 
their palm groves as Bedouins like ad-Dindan to their camels. 

The trait d’union linking both categories, camels and palm trees, 
and their Bedouin or sedentary owners, are the camels used by 
the cultivators for well traction, the suwani.4 Not only are these a 
popular motif in Najdi love poetry as a metaphor for the poet’s 
sufferings at the hands of his beloved, the poems and narratives 
of the Dawasir also graphically illustrate how the need of the sed- 
entary cultivators for these camels was part of the symbiosis be- 
tween Bedouin and sedentary tribesmen. This symbiosis, in turn, 
is central to the self-image of the Dawasir, who consider that their 
tribal confederation derives its relative autonomy from the equally 
strong representation of Bedouins and sedentary cultivators, and 
every shade in between. Few other tribes can boast a similar di- 
versity of resources within one tribal structure situated on a vast 
and contiguous tribal territory endowed with excellent desert 
pastures—especially the scenic Hadb ad-Dawasir—plentiful reser- 
voirs of underground water, and a soil suited for the cultivation 
of palm groves and for growing various crops. 

Poems 8-9 give expression to these sentiments of tribal pride, 
as does ad-Dindan’s fourfold repetition of a thunderous Duwasinn, 
‘(We are) Dawasir’ at the beginning of consecutive lines, one of 
them followed with the alliterative dan yasirin (li-l-haribin) ‘a mighty 
plague (onto their enemy).’° 

The transcription of poems 8-11 is based on recitations recorded 
from the poets themselves. The transmitters of the other poems 
were Bkhétan ibn Dafi of al-Makharim (no. 7), Mhammad ibn 
Wthaylan of al-Misa‘rah (no. 6), Mhammad ibn Rashid of 
al-Hugban (nos. 2-5), and Fahad ar-Rén of Al Bréé (no. 1). Re- 


4 See p. 136. The suwani, sing. sani, are mostly called ma‘awid, sing. m‘id, lit- 
erally ‘(camels) brought back (from the desert pastures where they have been 
sent to recover from the ulcers on their back and regain weight).’ 

> Cf. p. 225. A similar rhetorical use of the tribal name is made by other poets 
of the Dawasir, e.g. al-Fassam, i, 167 (Duwasirin fog al-xyil kawasirin), 179 
(Duwasirin kinyu ‘ala dosar al-fahal...Duwasirin yafrah bhum hasil al-xala), 193 
(Duwasirin ni‘ti L’yun drirha), and ii, 408 (Duwasirin ma hi b-tisbir ‘ala al-héf); 
also, Mx3/39, G/218. A huge and strong stud camel with bulging shoulders and 
a big head is called désar or dosirt, dosiranit, duwasirt, Sowayan, ath-Thaqafah 
at-taglidiyyah, vi, 471. 
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markably, none of these poems was composed or transmitted by 
members of the largest sub-tribe of ad-Dawasir, the Wuda‘in. Also, 
with the exception of ad-Dindan’s verses, all pieces stem from the 
eastern part of the Wadi where the Bedouin element is more 
pronounced than in the western section. Perhaps the provenance 
of the poems on this theme bears no relation to the tribal distri- 
bution in the Wadi. Yet if it does, it might be explained by the 
fact that for al-Wuda‘in these issues arise to a lesser degree than 
for the other sub-tribes. Predominantly sedentary, more literate 
and religiously educated than the other sub-tribes, perhaps with 
the exception of the townsmen of ar-Rijban, the Wuda‘in have 
traditionally been more integrated into Najdi history and the 
sedentary civilization of which the Wahhabi movement and the 
House of Saud have been the driving force. For them, being part 
of ad-Dawasir is perhaps more clearly subordinated to their ties 
to the wider political and cultural context than in the case of the 
other sub-tribes. Secondly, in sedentary culture the issue of culti- 
vation vs. nomadic raising of livestock is automatically decided in 
favour of the former. This question therefore may present itself 
more naturally to semi-nomadic sub-tribes such as al-Makharim and 
al-Hugban, or to the Sharafa who live as a sedentary minority 
among other strongly Bedouin sub-tribes. 
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POEM BY IBN HUSN® 


l/a_ Ibn Husn ta‘ayaw rab‘th, hada yigil, al-ibl atyab, wahdin yigil, 
an-naxal atyab. 


1/1 = dayyart fi n-nas la kullih lih ajnas’ 
w-il-kull nafsin hawa wi-Sfufha ma‘ha 
1/2 kullin hawa balih w-ana hawa bali 
géna w-rabhi min as-sayyat manna‘ ha 
1/3 hidb al-yarayid w-hamlin daymin zayid 
wi- babt al-irg jadwalha mSara‘ha 
1/4 = ya-zin la jit anaha fi taraf yom 
la Cann wasf as-sifa sifat msanna ha 
1/5 — sufr al-karab cannha b1-l-wirs matliyyah 
cannik bi-zultyyt at-tajir mgawba‘ ha 
1/6 bannat ligahha ila hawwal mlaggihha 
bannat zibadin w-miskin ‘ind bayya' ha 
1/7  Sabbaht ana ha ila hawwal m‘addilha 
mahhaltin zayyan as-sarraf sanna ha 
1/8 ma darha zirj xelin ft dahaf lel 
wla zalwa‘atha s-sibaya min marati‘ha® 
1/9 = al-gars yabgi bint “ammin mana‘ir 
bi-syuf hindin w-dawidin mdarra‘ha 
1/10 nabgi hatarha l-hal dummarin gud 
gid al-habayib mn al-mamsa tzawza‘ha 
1/11 marnn hatarha w-marrin nihtisi gérha 
wi-r-ribh l-ahl at-tijayir fi bidaya‘ ha 


6 Transmitter: Fahad ar-Rén of Al Bréé. Metre: - -~— -~- - -~- - (-) (~-) 
(al-basit) . 

7 Comment by one of the members of the audience: hu sadg (‘Very true!’). 

8 ma hi b-tihijj yikiin ar-rijajil bi-s-séf ‘indaha. (‘They are not driven away (by 
robbers); tribesmen protect them sword in hand.’) 
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POEM BY IBN HUSN’ 


1/a. Ibn Husn’s kinsmen had a dispute, one maintaining that 
camels were the best and the other that nothing could 
compare to palm trees. 


1/1. ‘Man is a species that comes in various types: 
Everyone clings to his own tastes and views. 
1/2. People have their preferences, and what I like best 
Is a garden of palm trees, protected from evil by the Lord, 
1/3. Their branches curving and stalks heavy with fruit, 
The roots extending into the sands, well irrigated. 
1/4. They are my delight on my visits at either end of the day, 
Shaped by the Lord like tall and smooth slabs of rock; 
1/5. The thick bases of the fronds as if dyed a dark yellow, 
As if covered with a rug from the carpet dealer’s shop; 
1/6. The scent of the pollen, when the trees have been fertilized 
by the gardener, 
Fills the air like civet and musk in the perfume market. 
1/7. When the dates are laid out on the fronds for support, 
They circle the stem as a wooden pulley turning above a 
well. 
1/8. There is no risk of their being driven away at night 
By a group of horsemen, snatching them from their pas- 
ture. 
1/9. Palm trees must be defended by warlike kinsmen 
Wielding Indian swords and arms made by Jews. 
1/10. We need their fruits to set before travellers, 
Mounted on gaunt camels swaying with fatigue;!° 
1/11. Either we regale them with dates or we prepare other food: 
The profits are pocketed by the shopkeepers who sell us 
their goods.!! 


* On the poet Ibn Husn, see pp. 168-170, 342 ff. 

10 Cf. the categories of visitors who are entitled to be served with priority, 
P6/12-19. 

'l See p. 15 The shopkeeper or trader is a stock character used as a foil for 
the noble virtues boasted by the poet. An elaborate version are the story and 
poem connected with Ibn Husn, H/3. Any money-grabbing person with whom 
the Bedouins are forced to deal falls within this category, cf. the truck drivers 
who transport the Bedouins’ livestock in Vol. III, 18, 171. 
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1/12 yallah ‘asa kan fi ma gult ana sadig 
innik tsabbir suwaniha w-tamna ha 
1/13 fal-bill salatin mal an-nas w-asyadth 
w-allah yilum as-sibiyy illi ywiddi‘ha 
1/14 atl-bill tibt mayihin wi-m‘addiyin fogih 
wi-l-axar waraha ila gadat ygarra‘ha 
1/15 wi-L-bill tibi ra‘iyin ma hib ‘ajjaz!? 
la jat fi ‘irfitin lé hu ywanna‘ha 
1/16 al-bill tibt labtin li-l-gafr nazzalah 
la ja an-nidar min hafifin ma yzalwa‘ha 
1/17 wi-mxayyaratin ma‘a kull ablijin nadir 
tasma‘ wara l|-manjam al-xayif tahawwa‘ ha! 
1/18 wi-‘yal “ammin ‘ala gubbin ‘ayatirin 
‘ajlin min umay lédi fi tirtyya‘ha 
1/19 fin jathum jarditin rahat ‘ala dillin 
gaffat wi-wsal ad-damm sana‘ha. 


POEM BY IBN KHRES!4 


2/a itnén, wahid hdin wahdin bduwi, al-bduwi yigil, 


12 yatmur hum yiridd awwalha ‘ala taliha, ma yigil wohwoh wu-hu yihizz ar-rukbi 
bt-magwitth. 

13 la sam‘ ra‘ al-bill ar-ramiy wiman, gal, hada l-gnis waray. (‘When the herdsman 
hears the sound of gunfire, he knows he’s safe. He says, “Our armed fellow- 
tribesmen are near.”’) 

14 Transmitter: Mhammad ibn Rashid al-Hugban. Verses of this poem 
were also recorded from Sa‘d ibn Mhammad Abu Dhra’‘ al-Makharim. Metre: 
— --- —-~-—— (-) (--) (arrajaz). Verses by Ibn Khrés al-‘Yadi on the subject 
of a raid by Al Dawad (presumably of Bini Hajir, who live in the area of Bishah, 
cf. al-Jasir, Mu‘jam al-qaba’il, 193) are found in Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 18-19. 
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1/12. O God, I hope that I have said nothing but the truth; 
You keep a watchful eye and protect the camels trained to 
draw water; 

1/13. Camels are the sultans and lords among people’s livestock, 
May God find fault with those who leave them in others’ 
safekeeping!!° 

1/14. Camels need someone to scoop up the water down inside 
the well, and a man to pour the water in the trough, 
And yet another who drives them back to let them drink a 
second time.!® 

1/15. Camels need an energetic herdsman to pasture them,! 
Who slows them down where the grazing is good. 

1/16. Camels need a strong clan that camps in the desert with- 
out fear, 

To stop them from being robbed by enemy tribes when the 
alarm is raised, 

1/17. And firearms in the hands of valiant warriors, 

Their shots a reassuring sound to those alone in the wilder- 
ness, 

1/18. And kinsmen who jump on the back of noble steeds, 
Which respond swiftly to the signs given by waving of 
hands;!® 

1/19. Marauders who venture against them retreat in ignominy, 
Fleeing helter-skelter, blood gushing from their wounds.’ 


7 


POEM BY IBN KHRES 


2/a. Two men, one a villager and the other a Bedouin (vied in 
poetry). The Bedouin said, 


'5 The narrator added, ‘A person who is given the care of someone else’s 
camels will ruin them’ (al-wudi‘ yamhagha). A similar sentiment is expressed by 
Ibn Batla, Vol. III, 175. 

16 This is not a description of the sani, the camel used to draw water for the 
irrigation of palm groves and crops, but of the watering of herds of camels in 
the desert. On this, see Vol. I, 45-46. If the well holds little water, one of the 
men is lowered to the bottom and scoops the water into the bucket (see Glos- 
sary s.v. myh). 

17 ‘Someone who jumps down from his mount and drives the camels in the 
right direction, seeing to it that the animals stay together; not someone who calls 
“woohwooh” and is too lazy to come down from his mount’s back and instead 
tries to steer it with movements of his bottom.’ 

18 Te. by halting at once when a hand is waved at it. 
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27-1 
2h 
3/a 
3/1 
3/2 
3/3 
3/4 
3/5 
4/a 
4/1 
4/2 
4/3 
4/4 


4/5 


TEXT—THE THEME 


lt fatrin hadba al-gara masmiyyah 


kull al-jima‘at ya-Hsén ‘yalha. 
yirwik min gabl al-‘atif wsalha. 


gal al-hdin, 

gal al-Yadi w-illidi lih garsah 
hidb al-irid mgayyilah bi-dlatha 
yama hala diglanha fi wastha 


mitl as-sibaya xuddb al-hinna tha 


vy wO = 


misyafna habb as-s uf w-xultah 
dibs as-saraya wi-d-driuf l-halha 
hadur la fatirk hayif lélah 

la gabt al-gamra yisill ‘galha 


tirgib “ajuzik len tamxid wutubha 


tattk min Sayyin malah tlalha. 


gal, ab-aruh libina yigna‘na, jaw ubihum, gam ytimattal, 
yallah ya-min hu rift‘in manzilih 

amrth yigaddam dayman w-yita't 

wi-s-sidg ya-l-a' mag kullin yadhilih 


wi-l-cadb l-a‘rad ar-rjal itba‘i 


al-wasl fi lahm al-girtb mruwwah 


la “adtk fi l-manilah jazza‘i 


tara s-salah ma‘a s-syam amr al-hida 


Lilli fitin al-galb w-illi wa‘ 
la badd killin tigtifih midahbih 
w-yijth “abdénin wu-hu ma ya‘i 
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2/2: 


3/a. 


3/1. 


OF. 
37 3: 
3/4. 


3/5. 


A/a. 


4/1. 
4/2. 
4/3. 
4/4. 


4/5. 
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‘I am the owner of a reputed, big-humped she-camel: 

All members of the group are her devoted children, O Hsén. 
al 

Her beestings quench your thirst before her regular milk 
begins to flow.’ 


Thereupon the villager said, 


‘These are the verses of al-‘Yadi, owner of palm trees 
Whose gracefully curving fronds shade one from the mid- 
day sun; 

How delightful, those variegated stands of palms, 

Like beauties who painted their hands with henna! 

In early summer our fare is a stew based on wheat,”? 
With syrup of dates and clarified butter.*! 

Beware of a robber stealing your riding-camel after dark, 
Who loosens her fetters on a moonless night; 

And watch your old wife as she churns the milk: 

Make sure she does not spit in it when blowing in the skin.’ 


They decided to submit their case to their father. When they 
had done so, he said, 


‘O God, Your abode is in the high heavens; 

Your decree always takes precedence and must be obeyed. 
Everyone knows what is the truth, dear fellows, 

And falsehood is an indelible stain on men’s honour. 
Solidarity with one’s kinsmen is a sign of chivalry, 
Assuming that you want to excel in manly virtue. 

Prayers and fasting are religious obligations, 

Observed by those who understand and are aware. 

In the end man will be held accountable for his deeds: 
He will be approached by two slaves and taken unawares; 


'9 The transmitter did not recite the first hemistich. 

20 According to al-Hanaya as-s“uf was a piece of cultivated land near the vil- 
lage of Tamrah, which produced this wheat. 

21 Cf. H2/8. 

22 The milk is churned in an inflated skin. Now and then the woman who is 
churning it blows into the skin to keep it inflated and in doing so some of her 
spittle may mix with the milk. 
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4/6 
4/7 
4/8 
4/9 
4/10 
4/11 
4/12 
4/13 
4/14 
4/15 
4/16 


4/17 


TEXT—THE THEME 


‘abdén ma‘ hum fi l-yidén maxatir 
ysawwin ft ra° al-xata afna‘t 

la badd kull yanzil ft manzilth 

fi ‘ard Sibrénin w-tul al-ba‘i 

ana had bi rab‘in tanasa harjihum*° 
yigulin Sabatna bth al-migna‘i 
gumt atimattal benhum mitayil** 

ma tajhalih al-mitfattin illi wa‘i 
al-bill ya-Najt tisug Ina an-naxal 
wi-jludha li-dhurha tibba‘i 

wi-jludha tial grubin li-n-naxal 
tidhir lik al-jamm min silib al-ga‘i 
fal-gars la la l-misminat tsugth 

kan an-naxal mitl ad-dba’ mga‘: 
al-bill la la l-bill gadéna ‘aylah 
kunna darawisin ta‘am sba‘i 

al-bill la la I-bill tahawwisaw al-‘ arab 
dagat ‘ala s-saffar wi-z-zarra‘t 

yama hala al-bill yom hadd bha l|-imal 
gid hu li-sill “Sarha sawwa‘i 

ig'id usbu‘énin la min zurtha 

banat lik al-hayil min al-migra‘i 
‘amin miyaririn w-amin darrha 


23 AD: ana hadni rab‘in ta‘ayaw béenhum. 
24 The preformative short vowel of the 1 s. of the imperfect verb is some- 
times lengthened, as in atimattal > atimattal, see Vol. III, 129. 
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4/6. Two slaves carrying red-hot iron rods in their hands*° 
To mete out a terrible punishment to those who have 
sinned. 

4/7. No one can escape being lowered into one’s last abode, 
A grave two spans wide and as deep as one’s spread-out 
arms. 

4/8. I was moved to this composition by two contenders, 
Who agreed that their old man would be their arbiter. 

4/9. In their presence I began to recite this composition, 
Verses of poetry with a clear message for the discerning. 

4/10. Camels, O Naji, irrigate our palm trees, 

The leather thongs on their back are made from their 
hide,*® 

4/11. And so are the large buckets that serve our palm trees 
By hoisting the water that gushes from a well deep in the 
ground; 

4/12. Ifit were not for the fat-humped camels watering the plan- 
tation, 

Our palm trees would look like miserable, huddling hyenas; 

4/13. Without our camels we would have become like vagabonds, 
Or ragtag bands of beggars that fall prey to the wild ani- 
mals; 

4/14. Camels! Without camels the Arabs wouldn’t know where to 
turn: 

Both travellers and farmers would be helpless and lost. 

4/15. How delightful to watch the rutting stud chasing the 
she-camels, 

As he harasses and hounds the pregnant females big with 
young.?/ 

4/16. Wait about two weeks before returning to the herd: 
Then you can tell which ones have become impregnated. 

4/17. Either their young are slaughtered at birth or they are al- 
lowed to suckle,” 


25 According to one informant, there are two angels: one on the left shoul- 
der called ‘Atidah, the other on the right shoulder, Rigib. 

26 The rope is fastened to the ¢itab, the saddle on the back of the sani, the 
camel that draws the heavy bucket from the well, with leather thongs made of 
camel hide, called sirth (pl. szrh). 

27 A pregnant she-camel raises her tail when approached by a rutting stud 
as a sign that she is not available to him. 

28 Most of the male calves are killed at birth, since only a few of them are 
needed. 
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4/18 
4/19 
4/20 
4/21 
4/22 
4/23 
4/24 
4/25 
4/26 


4/27 


TEXT—THE THEME 


wi-l-"am l-axar hasyin yinba‘t 
yama hala al-bill yom tachab ‘irfah 
la sannidat gi‘sin min al-mirba‘t 
yama hala al-bill yom tacha marad 
sarfatha tgassim “ala l-garra‘i 
ytrudd di wi-yhidd kull sixtfah 
w-tilga lha min hadha farra‘t 
awtyyha la la hlulin Suftha 
taj‘al halal al-badw minha gta‘ 
awtyyha la la Lhyam w-saya 
sayhat ‘sérin ma lha fazza‘i 
yimsi w-ra‘tha b-cabdth Ccayyah 
w-yisbih bha mitbajjih at-tamma'i 
yisbth bi-dodna w-dod gisirna 
yisbth siwana min siwahum ra‘i 
in kan yabgi al-bill yasri sabig 
gibbin t‘ajil sarfat al-misra‘i 
imma tijina sabgin ma‘ giurah 
walla yyina nayisin l-atma‘t 
ya-hadd min hu lih fisilin na‘im 
la galy fi bab at-tjar as-sa‘i 
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In which case they may be sold when they are two years old; 

4/18. A wonderful sight, those camels grazing the desert mead- 
Ows, 

As they move in a south-westerly direction, having grown 
fat on the spring pastures;*? 

4/19. Or when they race towards the well, crazed with thirst, 
And the sprightly ones push their heads over the herdsman 
watering them, 

4/20. As he struggles to let his favourite she-camels drink firs 
While driving back others that have pushed their way to the 
trough. 

4/21. Ah, things would be fine, were it not for periods of drought, 
Which bring ruin to the livestock of the Bedouins; 

4/22. Yes, things would be fine were it not for the camel diseases, 
Or alarm cries late in the afternoon, without anyone near 
to render assistance:°! 

4/23. The poor herdsman spends the night burning with impo- 
tent rage, 

While the robbers make merry and rejoice in their success, 

4/24. Having plundered our camels and those of our neighbours, 
And henceforth they are pastured by others than their origi- 
nal owners. 

4/25. If it is your ambition to own camels you need a swift horse, 
One with bulging ribs, which responds quickly to the pull 
of the rein;*? 

4/26. Still you risk her being struck down and hamstrung when 
raiding, 

Or you may be surprised by an enemy coming from afar, 
seeking booty. 

4/27. Lucky is he who owns smooth-leafed palms, 

When shopkeepers reckon a steep price for their corn; 


t, 30 


33 


29 I.e. from the spring pastures in the Hadb or further north towards the 
pastures of early summer (misyaf), which are in most cases up-country towards 
the south-west, see p. 114 n. 199, p. 211 n. 61, and P9/4. 

*” E.g. like the favourite she-camel described by ad-Dindan, Vol. I, 103, w. 
8-14. 

*! J.e. raiders who suddenly appear and snatch away the animals. 

2 The horse is needed to pursue the enemy or to accompany the herds and 
to fight the enemy off, see Vol. I, 52-54. 

33 In times of drought when the prices go up; Ibn ‘Ubayd, Tadhkirah, i, 102, 
‘In this year God sent down succour in the form of rains (gayth) at the start of 
the wasmi season, a succession of rains and torrents covering all districts of Najd 
so that the land became fertile and the prices went down.’ 
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4/28 
4/29 
4/30 
4/31 
4/32 


4/33 


TEXT—THE THEME 


flani b-dallin ar-rcab txizzth 

walla tidi‘ ila xataha 1-ra‘i 

amma ganana fi s-snin al-mrifah 
an-na‘mat ar-rasxah fi l-ga‘i 
ya-tul ma naza‘b bha tul ad-dahar 
ilén itiréna al-bill min bayya‘i 
al-baduw sitr al-gars fi ayyam al-gisa 
bi-‘wajiyyin kassartin l-ansa‘i 

mitl al-hanas mitgartisin fi ‘idditih 
wiyhutt baridih bi-ras jra‘i 

yabgth la min ja nahar diwisah 

le hu la-garm isyuxhum S§alla‘s. 


POEM BY IBN KHRES*4 


5/a Ibn Xrays raf lih garsah w-gal, is‘ad allah in ‘umri ‘umricé 
ya-l-garsah. jat jabbarah, jat garsah, tum jat “yadah tum tahat, 
wu-hu hayy. w-hum ‘yalih baraw fth, gam yal‘ab, 

5/1 — yigul ibn Manna‘ w-min Sabb mimtanah 
‘ala salih al-a‘mal rabbi hadaniyah 

5/2 — asalli li-rabbi rak‘atén astisilih 
ysahhil li al-brikat fi ma ‘ataniyah 

5/3  timannét ana ‘umr as-saraya w-tiulha 
wi-hsabtni al-fani wla hi b-fanyah 

5/4 ya-tul ma hi garsitin mistitemmah 
wi-l-yom “idanin karabha Sananyah 

34 Transmitter: Mhammad ibn Rashid al-Hugban. Metre: - -~- - -~- -~- 


(—) (~-) (at-tawil). 
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4/28. Also, there is no fear of them being snatched away by 
mounted raiders, 

Nor can they be lost because the herdsman does not know 
where to find them; 

4/29. They are our wealth in years of prosperity, 

Our fine palm trees are firmly rooted in the soil. 

4/30. Day and night we used to slave away, pulling the well’s ropes, 
Until we went to a dealer and bought camels to do the work 
for us; 

4/31. In hard times the Bedouins are the plantations’ protective 
fence,” 

Handling firearms whose bullets shatter the target, 

4/32. Like snakes, ready to strike with their venom, 

They load their rifles and ram down the gunpowder, 

4/33. Preparing themselves for a grim day of battle, 

A brave warrior’s chance to slay the enemy’s chiefs.’ 


POEM BY IBN KHRES 


5/a. Ibn Khrays planted a palm tree, saying, ‘May God allow me 
to become as old as you, O palm tree!’ The palm tree grew 
taller and taller, until it had become full-grown, and then 
one day it fell down. By that time his sons had also grown 
up and he felt disappointed with them. Thus he was moved 
to compose these verses, 


5/1. ‘These are the words of Ibn Manna‘ who always wished, 
For the Lord’s guidance towards working the good; 

5/2. I pray two rak‘ahs and supplicate the Lord,*® 
Asking Him to send to me his blessed sustenance. 

5/3. My desire was to grow as old as one of the tall date palms, 
Thinking that I was likely to die before she does. 

5/4. For many years she stood as a splendid tree, 
Now she is but dry wood and shrivelled fronds. 


© See pp. 137, 147, on the Wadi’s symbiosis of sedentary and nomadic ele- 
ments. 

© A rak‘ah is a bending of the upper body, followed by two prostrations; it 
makes up part of the ritual prayers. 
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5/5 
5/6 
5/7 
5/8 
5/9 


5/10 


TEXT—THE THEME 


jaha min al-medan 51‘fin w-la‘ha 

‘ala al-xadd sar‘a mitl jidrin mdanyah 
ya-tul ma kanat timanin wisaydi 
wi-l-yom la jani wsadin kifanyah 

ma ‘ad fi lrijlén minni biza‘ah 

w-in digt zadin tayyibin ma hananyah 
aski ‘ala madnun ‘éni Dxayyin 
nisatin gada li yom ‘asr at-timanyah 
ya-gadi al-alad hum tifassilaw 

hu mitl zarra‘in suwanth wanyah 

min awwalin walth w-rayfin lh 

hum sahh ‘ala ryah yom ibtalaniyah. 


POEM BY NAJI IBN CLEB OF AL ‘AMMAR?’ 


6/a 


6/b 


6/Cc 


fiha rajil Dosiri min Al ‘Ammar, ad-Duwasir, rajjal ¢irim, ¢irtm 
allah subhanth. kull ma joh difan rah w-xadth lth min tajir. yom 
ja tali fla ‘ad ‘atah at-tajir. 

yibi yidrij nxalih f-ar-rajjal nxalih tayyib. gal, ana mani mi‘tik, 
ana ‘alek dénin wajid, abik ta‘tini ba‘d an-nxalah, naxalk tayyib, 
ta‘tini ba‘d an-naxal fi d-dén. 

gal, ab-abi* ba‘dth w-b-a‘tik. w-balla yib-ysamhth wla jat timarha 
‘afah. gam ‘ad ytarri b-somih w-mahub bayi*, bass yisim I-ajil 


37 Transmitter: Mhammad ibn Wthaylan al-Misa‘rah (W). The text is also 
based on the much longer version published by Ibn Mish‘i (M), ii, 71-73. A ver- 
sion of 21 w. is found in al-Fassam (F), i, 197-207. The verses recited by Ibn 
Wthaylan correspond to the version of Ibn Mish‘i in the following order: W 1=7, 
2-8, 3=20, 4=21, 5=15, 6=18, 7=23. Ibn Mish‘i’s version is followed by al-Fassam, 
with the exception of w. 9 and 10, which have not been included by the latter. 
Metre: -— --— — —~— -~- — (at-tawil). 
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5/5. From the plains a gale-force wind struck at her, 
And flattened her like a collapsing mud-brick wall. 
5/6. Before I needed eight cushions to prop me up,*® 
But today just one cushion suffices me.*” 
5/7. My legs have lost their former strength, 
And delicious food no longer tastes good to me. 
5/8. To my dearest friend, Dkhayyin, I bemoan my fate, 
The loss of vigour since the eight cushions’ days. 
5/9. A man whose sons, good and bad, have gone, 
Is like a farmer whose camels are too weak to draw water. 
5/10. At first as their father they held me in respect, 
Then, one evil day, they went their own selfish ways.’ 


POEM BY NAJI IBN CLEB OF AL ‘AMMAR 


6/a. There was a Dosiri man of Al ‘Ammar, a sub-tribe of the 
Dawasir, a man with a great reputation for hospitality, God 
be praised. When guests arrived he would go to a trader 
and buy from him what he needed on credit. In the end 
he accumulated so much debt that the trader refused to 
give him what he wanted. 

6/b. He [the trader] had designs on the man’s palm trees, which 
were of excellent quality. He told him, ‘No, I cannot sell 
you on credit any longer. Your debt has become too much. 
But give me some of your palm trees, you are the owner of 
a fine grove of palm trees. Give me some of your palm trees 
as a collateral for your debt.’ 

6/c. He said, ‘Well, Iam ready to sell some of them and pay you 
with the proceeds.’ The truth of the matter was that he only 
wished to play along and hoped that he would be able to 
settle the debt at the time of the date harvest. He let it be 
known that the palm trees were for sale, but in fact he only 
made a pretense of looking for buyers. He just made as if 
he were willing to sell his trees to deceive his creditor, 


48 According to one informant, eight cushions were put on a man’s bed on 
his wedding night. 
*° He has lost weight and is but a shadow of his former self. 
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6/1 
6/2 
6/3 
6/4 
6/5 
6/6 
6/7 
6/8 
6/9 
6/10 
6/11 
6/12 


6/13 


TEXT—THE THEME 
shibih, l-ajl da, yigil ‘ad hu, (Ibn Cleb) 


ya-llah ya-min hu li-min didd fazza‘ 
ya-wahidin amrith ‘ala an-nas matyi‘ 
ya-mistijtb innik li-da‘tk samma‘ 

wla da‘ét Lger mani b-masmu‘ 

tibrij li-min galbih gada fth lamma‘ 
min kitr ma bih min duwacié wi-rmu‘ 
asif la minni bagétih li-l-asna‘ 

le hu cima térin bth as-sibg marbu'‘ 
nasri t-tana min mal daffa‘at as-sa‘ 
ila ‘ad janibhum min as-Sén masnit® 
min malhum naxid w-nilga tiwissa‘ 
cam wahdin nisbi® wu-hu baxisth ju‘ 
ya-saymin li-l-hés manib bayya‘*® 

ma axbalk y-alli bi tsumth b-magtu‘ 
asim somin bagyin bih timinna‘*! 
min wahdin dénih min al-am madfu‘ 
al-hés la bi'tih flani b-najja‘ 

wen agdi la ruht ana minh maglu‘ 
lanib la hirft wlani b-zarra‘ 

wla na b-ra‘i hitt lth Sart majmi‘ 
abgi lya min istuwa zn lanwa‘ 
nidhir muwajibih ‘ala kull masri‘ 
xamsin muwajibih ‘aléna laha atba‘ 
mani b-sa‘bin mér gidni laha to 
imma ‘ala xassat rifigin lya ja° 

walla di‘ifin fih li-l-xer masnu‘ 


49 W: ya-saymin li-l-gars manib. 
41 W: asim garsi. 
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because of that trader.*2 On this occasion he, Ibn Cléb, 
composed these verses, 


‘O God, in adversity You are man’s succour, 

You are the One Whose commands must be obeyed; 
You listen to man’s prayers and respond, 

But prayers addressed to anyone else go in vain; 
Please bring relief to a trembling heart, 
Tormented by anxiety and beset by worries; 
If I try to calm my heart and make it see reason, 

It flutters and jumps like a falcon tied to its stand. 

With the traders’ money we buy honour, 

Though we are disgusted by their evil ways;* 

Their money provides us with the means, 

For famished visitors’ appetites must be satisfied. 

You are bargaining for the grove, but I am not selling: 
How could you believe that I’d trade it for my debt? 

By making a pretense I seek to escape from your clutches, 
Since I owe you a debt that is already overdue. 

As I am no Bedouin, how can I survive without my grove? 
If I were uprooted from it, where would I go? 

I am neither a skilled craftsman nor a tiller of the soil, 
Nor a herdsman who gets paid in one lump sum.* 

My heart’s desire is to see choice dates ripen, 

To set them before guests whenever they come. 

A special obligation exists towards five kinds,*’ 

And in all cases we gladly obey hospitality’s laws: 

We have a duty towards a friend if he is hungry, 

And towards a poor man who is deserving of charity; 


43 


44 


42 Similarly, the poet ad-Dindan made a pretense of putting his camels up 
for sale but rebuffed all prospective buyers, no matter what price they offered, 
hoping that somehow he would be saved from having to sell them, see Vol. III, 
59-60, and pp. 89 n. 169, 145-146. 

43 In accordance with the strictly Unitarian creed of the Wahhabi state. 

44 In the poem’s prelude, corresponding to the nastb of the classical gasidah, 
the composer often speaks about his heart as an autonomous entity inside him 
from where the creative process is set into motion, see Vol. I, 41-42. 

45 On the stock character of the trader, see pp. 15, 193 n. 11 and H/3. 

46 Like the ‘Tébah herdsman who looked after Sagr ibn Masri’s she-camel, 
Mx2/115. 

47 See N/32-35, p. 291 n. 23, on poems in which the cardinal virtues according 
to the Bedouin code of honour are listed. 
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6/14 
6/15 
6/16 
6/17 
6/18 
6/19 
6/20 
6/21 
6/22 
6/23 
6/24 


6/25 


TEXT—THE THEME 


l-adnén fi jalih lya jaww Sirra‘ 
w-banyth ‘an al-jiran ma hu b-marfu‘ 
w-in jaww hal hijnin min al-bi‘d xurra‘ 
yaskun ahalha min dma al-géd wi-l-ju“*® 
afizz la minhum nisoni titirra‘ 

mani b-min cannith min ad-déf magmi‘ 
najni luhum bi-l-binn gabl at-timitta‘ 
binnin ysawwa b-tayyib al-hél masmu‘ 
w-ma da nbadirhum jana kull misra‘ 
hidb al-jirid illi lihin asl wi-frit“49 
yatlah burrin fogih as-samn yinda‘ 

w-illi mi*ih kabsin min ad-dan mafdu‘ 
ya-gars ya-lli fi I-fida cannha agta‘ 
mitl al-jaham illi ‘ala l“idd magri‘ 
la min daxalha al-jar ma hu b-yirta 
min awwilih ma hiib tawwih b-mabdi®! 
ma hit bi-l-jidran ‘an kull tamma‘ 
w-law kan fi fayha fla hu b-matmu®? 
surth bini ‘ammi msawwin l-afna®? 

hal hirbitin si‘b al-gibayil luhum tu®4 
w-surih muwasilin ma‘a kull sa‘sa‘ 
wi-msallibatin zadha kull mamyu‘ 
nafrah lya jana ‘an as-Sarr daffa’ 
w-fa“altin la “ad ma hu b-matyu‘.°° 


“50 


48 W: si‘din li-hal hijnin min al-bi‘d xurra‘ // mitlatminin min dma al-géd wi-l-ju‘. 
49 W: nsarri‘ lhum b-ahla tamir kull misra‘ // w-min ‘ugib da kabsin min ad-dan 


mafdi'. 


°° W: tal ‘umrik ad-Duwasir ma hum bi-yhuttin ‘ala garshum hjab, ‘ala san la ja 
hawi walla sahit walla jwe* walla turgi yakil min atraf naxal, ma hum b-yihuttun ‘aléh 
layih, la, ‘ébin ‘ala d-Duwasir yihuttin layih. 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


This verse occurs only in W's version. 

F: law kan fi réda fla. 

W: ya‘ni hjabih, ma bi-nhutt sur, sirih bini ‘ammi. 
W: la zarhum sa‘b al-gibayil yiji tu‘. 

F: ma hu b-madfu'. 
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6/14. We must be generous towards kinsmen in need, 

Nor can one close the door to his protected neighbours; 

6/15. And if travellers arrive on mounts worn with fatigue, 
Their throats parched because of the heat, and famished, 

6/16. I start to my feet with great gestures of welcome, 

Unlike misers who meet their guests reluctantly; 

6/17. We hasten to pour them coffee before the meal, 

A brew prepared from beans mingled with the best carda- 
mom, 

6/18. Served to them together with the season's early dates, 
The fruits of exquisite palms with elegantly curving fronds; 

6/19. Next comes a meal of cooked wheat soaked in liquid but- 
ter, 

And on top of the mound lies a fat sheep roasted whole. 

6/20. O grove of mine, standing like camels on the vast plain, 
Or like the mixed Bedouin herds crowding around the well, 

6/21. Our neighbours walk among your trees without any fear,°© 
For these are our customs since times of old, not just to- 
day; 

6/22. They are not surrounded by walls to keep robbers out: 
No matter how lush their green, no-one thinks of touch- 
ing them; 

6/23. Its protective walls are my kinsmen, ferocious fighters,? 
Lancers who force intractable tribes into submission; 

6/24. Its walls are long spears held by stout-hearted men, 
And slender-barreled matchlocks loaded with molten lead. 

6/25. We rejoice if the evil of violence can be avoided, 

But if mediation fails, we pass from words to deeds.’ 


7 


°° ‘The Dawasir, Sir, do not fence their palm trees, their groves are open to 
all—beggars, poor hungry devils, wayfarers - anyone who feels like eating the 
dates that have fallen off the nearest palm tree. No, they do not put any fences 
around the groves, that would be considered a shameful thing to do in the view 
of the Dawasir.’ 

57 ‘The wall surrounding the grove is meant, not a real wall, but the kins- 
men who protect the groves like a wall.’ 
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POEM BY MITRIK IBN FALHAN AL-MAKHARIM®® 


7/a hada ya-tal ‘umrik al-Maxarim rahaw yatirdin al-fala, al-marabi‘ 
fi Simal Najd, mrabbi‘in, wi-n-naxal wagtha, bi-dak al-wagt ma 
yisugha illa Lbill yasnun ‘alaha. w-saraw ben ‘addalen, ‘addalin 
yigul, xalluna ngayyid fi §-Simal, xallna nanzil fi §-Simal ‘ala 
l-Myahiyyah, nird al-Myahiyyah, Simal r-Ryad, w-‘addalin yigil, 
xalluna nruh jinub, sob diratna al-Wadi, wi-nsug naxalna. 

7/b = ftahayyad Mitni¢ ibn Falhan. hum dak al-wagt ‘ala ras Dafir 
al-Hilgumi, imirhum w-illi bén ‘addalén D‘ecan, ibu Fahad, 
w-Mitric ibn Falhan. gal, in kan ya-bu Fahad ma lk bi-da 
n-niyyah. hu yigul, xalina nruh jinub, gal, manib da n-ntyyah, 
b-nig‘id ‘ala l-Myahiyyah. gal, 


7/1 an-najim dalbah w-hinna bi-l-Myahiyyah°? 
wi-l-gars tillig wat hlil ‘iddalih®® 
7/2 fin kan ya-bu Fahad ma lik bi-da n-niyyah 


58 Transmitter: Bkhétan ibn Dafi al-Makharim. Jil‘ad ar-Rbayyi‘ al-Makharim 
(J) recited five verses to me (w. 1, 3, 6, 5, 7, in that order) and introduced the 
poem as follows: Mitrié ibn Falhan al-Makharim, hdaraw fi r-ribi‘ ft l-mirba‘ w-cannat 
‘aleh trayya, ma farra‘’, w-tahayyad. Metre: - -~-— -~ — —--~ —-— - (al-basit). 

59 J: al-hill tarraf w-ana fog al-Myahiyyah. 

60 J: wi-l-gars liggih. 
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POEM BY MITRIK IBN FALHAN AL-MAKHARIM®! 


7/a. Once upon a time, may God grant you a long life, the 
Makharim went in search of good grazing, towards the 
spring pastures north of the Wadi in Najd. In those days 
the method used to irrigate the palm trees was by having 
camels draw water from a well. Those who had migrated 
to the north were divided in their opinions as to what to 
do next. One group said, ‘Let us spend the hot season here 
in the north, let’s put up our camp in the north at the well 
of al-Myahiyyah, north of Riyadh, and water our animals 
from it.’©* The others thought differently, saying, ‘Let us go 
south, back home to the Wadi, and water our groves of palm 
trees.’ 

7/b.  Mitrié ibn Falhan expressed himself on this subject in verse. 
Their leader at the time was Dafir al-Hilgumi, their tribe’s 
chief.®° The two sides of the argument were represented by 
D‘ééan, Abu Fahad, and Mitrié ibn Falhan. He [Mitrié] said, 
‘If you have no intention of striking camp, Abu Fahad.’® 
He meant, ‘Let us go south,’ but the other said, “No, I have 
no intention of doing so, we prefer to put up our camp at 
al-Myahiyyah.’ So he said, 


7/1. ‘The Pleiades are setting and we are still at al-Myahiyyah, 
While the bunches of ripening dates are resting on the 
branches.®°° 

7/2. If you have no intention of striking camp, Abu Fahad, 


6! On Mitrik ibn Falhan, see p. 400 n. 105. Jil‘ad ar-Rbayyi‘ of al-Makharim 
introduced the poem as follows (see pp. 114 n. 199, 201 n. 29): ‘Mitrié ibn Falhan 
al-Makharim, they migrated towards the north-east, towards the spring pastures, 
and stayed there until the Pleiades no longer appeared above the horizon [i.e. 
in late May and early June, at the beginning of the hot season]. By that time 
they still had not moved back to their summer station. So he expressed his feel- 
ings in these verses.’ 

62 In fact, al-Myahiyyah lies south of Riyadh in the area of al-Kharj, see Ap- 
pendix of Place Names. 

63 Al-Hilgumi is the lineage of chiefs of the Bedouin sections of al-Makharim, 
see p. 374. 

°¢ The narrator quotes a verse from the poem that he is going to recite in 
order to illustrate his point, as transmitters frequently do; see also Vol. II, 124. 

65 In the summer, when the racemes of the date palms are getting heavy with 
fruit, they are rested on the tree’s branches for support. The man who carries 
out this job is called ‘addal ‘the balancer, straightener.’ 
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fal“idd manib miradih w-minzalih 

7/3 fyallah w-ana talbik barrag léliyyah 
yisst Juwilin “ala I-fi‘sum w-amtalih 

7/4 ‘asa jitilih ‘ala l-xadd al-jinibiyyah 
‘ala |-Glebah hagugin hall bi-xyalih 

7/5 ~~ w-min al-Hafayir ila d-Dirén maliyyah 
wi-syulha kull “iddin xarribat jalih 

7/6  hawwal ‘ala d-Dihty yal‘ab li‘b Yamiyyah®® 
kattal baradha digig as-séd wi-jlalih 

7/7 hadbin Ina mihtiminah bi-l-gréziyyah®’ 
w-in tah fth ajnibtyyin ma hadin salth 

7/8 ana ahmid allah bini ‘ammi Mini‘tyyah 
lattamt as-Sarh la min joh ‘ayyalih 

7/9 w-imirna Dafrin zabn al-jalawiyyah 
w-ana ahmid allah hadidin tayybin falth 

7/10 ¢am sabgin ‘agha bi-mtul masriyyah 
ma ‘tad rakkabha alla I-géd wi-hbalih 

7/11 €am Séx gomin ruma bih fi L'céeliyyah 
yarmih l-allah nmah w-garbat ajalih. 

7/c hu dayyan lahgin hukm al-Fesal al-awwal, hadrin al-islam 
al-awwal w-dayyan, ya‘nt, Séx, gadi, allah allh, salamtik. 


6© J: haddar ‘ala d-Dihiy. 
67 J: hadbin haména janabih bi-l-gréziyyah. 
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Know that I have had enough of watering from this well. 

7/3. O God, send us a night flashing with Your thunderclouds, 
Let the rains fall on Juwil and al-Jishtim and all around; 

7/4. Let the downpours drench the southern desert plains, 
And let a true cloudburst happen right over al-Glébah; 

7/5. Rains that fill the wadis from al-Hafayir to ad-Dirén;®° 
Whose wild torrents wreck the wells and their casings. 

7/6. Frisky like Yam dancers the downpour spattered on 
ad-Dihiy’s dunes,” 

Hailstones startled the game, small and big, from their 
resting places. 

7/7. The Hadb is ours and well protected by our firearms: 
Intruders scurry back without even picking up their dead. 

7/8. thank God for making the sons of al-Mini‘i my kinsmen;”° 
They strike down anyone who trespasses with covetous de- 
signs. 

7/9. Our chief is Dafir, who shelters fugitives seeking sanctuary:”! 
Praise be to God for giving us a leader smiled upon by For- 
tune; 

7/10. Many a racer he brought down with a well-aimed shot, 
Leaving its rider nought but its fetters and bridle;” 

7/11. And many a tribal chief was slain by him in battle, 

When God willed that his appointed time had come.’ 


7/c. He embraced the cause of the true faith at the time of Faysal 
I.’> He lived to see the establishment of Islamic rule and 
he embraced its cause. He became a religious man, a judge, 
that is a certain fact.”4 


68 These are the names of mountains and wells in the Hadb and south of 
the Wadi (see Appendix of Place Names). Thus the poet prays for rains on the 
entire tribal territory of the Dawasir. 

69 Tt was explained that tribesmen of Yam are known for their fast movements 
and energetic jumps in dancing. 

70 ‘The sons of al-Mini‘i’: the battle-cry of al-Makharim, whose first ancestor 
in the genealogical scheme of the Dawasir was Mini’ ibn Salim. 

| Dafir al-Hilgumi. 

72 A formulaic phrase, cf. Mx1/15. 

73 The imam Faysal ruled the Saudi state from 1834 until his death in 1865. 

74 In this context dayyan, ‘he became a religious man,’ means that he em- 
braced the Wahhabi cause, as explained in ar-Rayhani, Muluk al-‘arab, 565, ‘Yes- 
terday they were wandering, ignorant Bedouins, and then they became religious’ 
(fa-dayyaniu), i.e. ‘they embraced the Unitarian creed and they became Muslims’ 
(danu bi-din at-tawhid fa-saru muslimin). 
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POEM BY SA‘D JALHAN AL-FASSAM AL-MISA‘RAH” 


8/a 


8/1 
8/2 
8/3 
8/4 


8/5 


w-dililin “ala inn ad-Duwasir hal badiytin hadirah, lann Wad 
ad-Duwasir kama tisuf wadi ysamma Wad al-Fida, wadyin Wad 
al-Fida, tihit bha al-buwadi min jimi‘ al-jihat, al-“Tebi min 
as-Simal wi-l-Ghatani min as-Simal w-min alsinub, wi-s-Sbe‘t min 
garb wi-l-Yami min alsinib wi-d-Dahmi wi-l-Misgas wi-l-Amiri 
min as-Sarg, w-mihtiminith ahlih, wu-hum badtytin hadirah. 
w-dililha ‘ala ma gal sa‘irhum Sa‘d Jalhan al-Fassam li-annih 
jab nisidtin fi Wad ad-Duwasir w-halth yasif fiha hadarathum 
w-bidawathum, 


ya-nasdin “anna tarana hal al-xér 
hal dirtin min gall malih naharha’® 
hinna Al Zayid micrimin al-xatatir 
amdarna ni‘ti halawi timarha 
shunin tgallat h-l-wjth al-misafir 
min kitr ma ti‘ba tanada sfarha 

hi jat matbutin wla fth tankir 
Zayid w-ibin Badran ‘ugbih nisarha 
jadd as-Sidara jaddna ya-mana‘ir 
tyurin tgannas kullaha min sigarha 


> The narrative introduction is by Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd. The text of the poem 
was transcribed from a tape recording played by Mit‘ib following his introduc- 
tion. A shorter version, “adapted” for publishing purposes, is found in al-Fassam, 
1, 123-124 (F). The order of the published verse, as compared to this text, is: 
l=], 2=2, 3=3, 4=8, 5=9, 6=10, 7=7, 8=11, 9=13, 10=14, 11=15, 12=19, 13=20. Metre: 
—v~o eo -y— — (at-tavil). 

78 Cf. N/182. 
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POEM BY SA‘D JALHAN AL-FASSAM AL-MISA‘RAH” 


8/a. Iwill give you some evidence for the fact that the Dawasir 
are both Bedouin and sedentary. Wadi ad-Dawasir, as you 
have seen, is a wadi that is rightly called ‘Spacious Wadi,’ 
a vast land surrounded on all sides by Bedouin tribes: 
‘Tébah from the north, Ghatan from the north and the 
south, Sbé* from the west, Yam from the south, ad-Daham, 
the Mishgas and al-‘Awamir from the east. Its inhabitants, 
the Bedouins and those who are sedentary, know how to 
defend their land. All this is illustrated by their poet Sa‘d 
Jalhan al-Fassam when he describes Wadi ad-Dawasir and 
its people, the villagers and the Bedouins. 


8/1. ‘Hey, you who are looking for us, we are the bountiful, 8 
The people of a land that is a haven for the penniless;’9 

8/2. We are the sons of Zayid, famous entertainers of guests, 
Whom we regale with the sweet fruits of our palm groves, 

8/3. And overflowing trays, which we set before noble visitors 
On tablecloth that has been coloured yellow from the drip- 
ping fat. 

8/4. These are certified facts, which cannot be denied, 
As has been our custom since Zayid and after him Ibn 
Badran,°? 

8/5. The ancestor of the Sudayris and ours as wel 
Peregrine falcons, which were captured as chicks in the wild, 


]:31 


7 The introduction is by Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd; the poem was transcribed from 
a cassette played by Mit'ib, see p. 214 n. 75. On Sa‘d Jalhan al-Fassam, see also 
p. 681. 

78 ‘Hey, you who are looking for us’ (ya-nasdin ‘anna tarana) are the words 
shouted by a knight who challenges the enemy to a duel by identifying himself 
as the famous So-and-So. In poetry it introduces boastful claims concerning the 
prowess of the poet and his fellow-tribesmen, e.g. Vol. II, 165, “You who ask for 
me: know this, I am Shléwih.’ 

79 A recurring phrase in the poetry of the Dawasir, see pp. 114-118, 207-209, 
329, 563. 

89 Though the poet is of al-Misa‘rah, tribesmen who trace their descent to 
Shéb ibn Jiriy ibn Zayid, and Badran is the son of Salim ibn Zayid, the prestige 
of the latter has contributed to the prevailing view that all sons of Zayid (Al Zayid) 
are somehow related to their first common ancestor through Badran, see pp. 
149-150. 

81 In a literal, genealogical sense, this is not true, see p. 150 n. 315. 
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8/6 = luhum mikrin fi “alyat al-muwacir 
w-af‘alhum mitbayyinin mistiharha 
8/7  w-inna hal as-sol as-sxaf al-ma‘asir 
lad ibu Mis‘ar ma ykammil difarha®* 
8/8 hadrin lyal al-géd w-in ja al-maxadir 
badwin ntarrid li-l-wsami xadarha 
8/9 = wi-nhidd bi-l-calb as-silugi w-bi-t-tér 
wi-nsyjha min barrha la baharha 
8/10 w-xelin lya Saddaw than l-midahir 
min ja yibina jadd la saf tarha 
8/11 la min lihigna ‘ind tal al-ma‘asir? 
an-nafs ma nadra bha ‘an xatarha 
8/12 la tar ‘ajj al-xél mitl al-ma‘asir 
ya-wel min giddamna ft naharha 
8/13 aymanna tarmi bi-suww al-migadir 
masmumtin bi-l-mot w-allah wimarha 
8/14 tthdi Salasil ar-rmah al-ganatir 
Silfin ygarng dammha min ‘asarha 
8/15 wla ‘assimat larya w-tahat l-asawir* 
fi -marja’ ibn Gwéd yidhir xabarha® 


82 F: alad Mis‘ar ma yigir difarha. 

83 F: din al-‘asayir ma nhab at-tuwabir. 
84 F: la gallat al-arya w-‘ammas l-asawir. 
85 F: zézumha ibn Gwed. 
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8/6. Taken from an aerie perched on the soaring heights of a 
cliff;8° 
For their valiant feats they became known far and wide. 

8/7. Weare the owners of shapely and pregnant milch camels,®’ 
The sons of Mis‘ar, whose bravery knows no bounds, 

8/8. Sedentary in the hot summer nights until the rains arrive; 
Then we become Bedouins chasing the herbage no matter 
where; 

8/9. We love to go hunting with our greyhounds and falcons, 
For aye, we ride our camels raw, between the desert and 
the sea’s shore.® 

8/10. When we move camp our horses trot alongside the 
pack-camels,”* 

Leaving traces whose sight strikes terror in the enemy's 
heart. 

8/11. And when defending our herds against mounted enemy 
troops, 

We rush at them without giving a thought to danger. 

8/12. When galloping horses throw up clouds like a storm of dust, 
Woe to those who find themselves in the way of our cavalry’s 
charge; 

8/13. Evil fate itself propels the missiles that we send flying, 
Arms that have been dipped in deadly poison, as decreed 
by God, 

8/14. Guiding to the target long spears fitted with hooked blades, 
Which cannot be pulled from the wound without releasing 
a sea of blood. 

8/15. When confusion reigns and men are at their wits’ end, 
They turn to Ibn Gwéd and rely on his considered opin- 
ion.” 


86 Noble men are compared to falcons hatched in the wild and these are 
contrasted with ignoble birds, like kites, owls, or doves, cf. S$/121-123. 

87 A reference to the battle-cry of the poet’s tribe of al-Misa‘rah, ‘the people 
of the fine milch camels’ (hal sxaf as-s6l), see p. 127. 

88 T.e. across the entire Arabian peninsula. 

89 When an entire camp goes on the move, the women, children, and old 
people ride with the train of pack-camels, protected by the men riding horses 
and camel mounts, see G/155-158, Vol. II, 295. 

“0 On Ibn Gwéd, considered the foremost lineage among the Bedouin 
Dawasir, see p. 536 ff. 
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8/16 
8/17 
8/18 
8/19 
8/20 
8/21 


8/22 


TEXT—THE THEME 


hadi ‘lum as-sidg ma hi jimahir 

la dibhat an-nagah nisoh b-daharha 
min ‘ard hayatih xada rigsat Mtér 
fi sa‘tin haéa bha min hadarha 
al-xél rahat minh w-agfat midabir 
w-illi “aradha gidm wajhih ‘agarha 
fi tertitth min ythtimil li-l-maxastr 
al-manilat yaton cayid wa‘arha 
ixtass Marranin ‘asir al-mana‘ir 
illi bana al-‘ilya w-nafsih ‘amarha?! 
‘ammar tammar ad-drib al-atabir 
w-in Saf jthran ar-nda ma hafarha 
allah yiirih min shim al-migadir 
w-nafsi fda nafsth w-tangil xatarha. 


POEM BY MBARAK IBN SHAFI AL-MAKHARIM*? 


9/a 


min “irbanna bi-l-awwal inn hu tikallam lth b-kalamin fi dirtih 
w-ft ma hasal benhum w-béen al-giman illi yyjunhum minna 


9! F: wagtin mida wi-l-wagt da fathat xér // ‘Abd al-‘Aziz illi bi-hukmth ‘amarha. 

92 Mbarak said that he was the rawi of this poem and did not know the 
name of its composer. Yet I suspect that he himself was the poet. Metre: 
Hevomeeocee = (aidan), 
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8/16. This is the truth, pure and simple, not empty talk: 

When a she-camel is slaughtered they receive its hump.” 

8/17. One of their feats is the conquest of Mtér’s ostrich plumes,” 
Forever a source of marvel for those who took part in the 
battle;?° 

8/18. The enemy’s horsemen shrunk from him and turned tail, 
Seeing that any mare that challenged him came to grief. 

8/19. Theirs is a lineage that sacrifices for hospitality’s sake; 
They take hardship in their stride on the arduous path of 
virtue.” 

8/20. A special salute to Marran, who loves the company of gal- 
lant men, 

Who raised honour’s lofty banner and has made its prom- 
ise come true, 

8/21. Creating prosperity and skirting the treacherous grounds,?’ 
He always wisely refrained from poking into the burrows 
of evil.%® 

8/22. May God spare him from the arrows shot by Fate: 

I gladly ransom myself in exchange for any danger to his 
life.’%9 


POEM BY MBARAK IBN SHAFI AL-MAKHARIM 


9/a. In the days of old, one of our kinsmen expressed his feel- 
ings in some verses on his homeland and some of the events 


*8 On the division of a slaughtered camel’s meat among the Dawasir tribes, 
see p. 536. 

*4 On the story of the ostrich feathers captured from Mtér, see pp. 152, 537, 
569-573. 

% This is a reference to a feat of arms claimed by the Gwidah (pl. of Ibn 
Gwéd) for their ancestor Shari‘, which is disputed by others who maintain that 
it was performed by a knight of Al Bu Sabba‘ of al-Misa‘rah, see pp. 152, 579. 

% See p. 154 n. 333 on the comparison of manly virtue with climbing through 
difficult terrain. 

97 In this context ‘amir means ‘land that is cultivated, has been built upon,’ 
as in Ibn Bishr, ‘Unwan al-majd, ii, 98, ‘The torrent laid waste to all the culti- 
vated land’ (as-sayl [...] ja‘ala kulla ‘amirin damir). Hence ‘ammar dammar is ‘rain 
that fertilizes the desert but also causes torrents that destroy what has been cul- 
tivated and built’ (cf. Sowayan, ash-Shi‘r an-Nabati, 373-374, 376), like the rains 
that made Wadi ad-Dawasir flow in 1917, see p. 84. 

%8 Cf. the advice given in the wisdom poem of Mbarak ibn Mwém, S/107. 

“9 A customary formula of deep respect and affection for a beloved person, 
e.g. Vol. II, 209, paras 272-274. 
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w-minna, mitl al-Hadi mitl illi ‘allimtik b1-l-awwalah, yigil, 


9/1 bidet riyymin hadni tul margah 
rymin misarifih thid al-m‘anna 
9/2  adir fikri sa‘tin ft hajayah 
len alguwari* jat minna w-minna 
9/3 la min pifana al-hadb ruhna wzinah 
wi-byuina fi kull dann tbhanna 
9/4 la nad barrag al-wsami tibi‘nah 
w-in nad barg as-séf sannad da‘anna 
9/5 inna cima nawwin sibag bargih mah 
min tah fr diglatna ma sahanna 
9/6 ‘ind at-tilagi yom wagt al-mtarah 
nantah Sibat wjthhin la agbalanna 
9/7 Cam Séx gomin dunha nigsir xtah 
tla allah wimar suww al-migadir minna 
9/8 ¢am min kisirin rah wi-d-damm yabrah 
min ger dal'ih la jibar ma wimanna 
9/9 la min gizat daww al-m‘adi litamnah 
min Samna wi-Sbé walla yimanna 
9/10 min sulb Zayid jaddna la dikarnah 
mitl al-sibal min ja darah istiéanna 
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that occurred between them and enemy tribesmen who 
tried to encroach on their land from all sides, like Ibn Hadi 
about whom I have told you before.!°° These are the verses 
he recited, 


9/1. ‘I climbed a high peak and felt moved as I gazed around, 
For the wide view called forth in me all kinds of pent-up 
SOrrows. 

9/2. Absorbed in thought I sat among the pinnacle’s rocks, 
Assailed from all sides by the rhythms of poetry.!°! 

9/3. If the Hadb treats us harshly we leave and come back 
later, !0 
For we pitch our tents in any land we like; 

9/4. We follow the flicker of the winter rains’ lightning, 

The flashes of late spring send our pack-camels up- 
country. !®° 

9/5. We are like a rainstorm that is announced by lightning, 
Indifferent to the fate of those who are swept up by us; 

9/6. When warriors clash and cries for revenge are raised, 
We rush straight at our opponents’ brandished arms; 

9/7. So many enemy chiefs’ lives were cut short by us, 

As we enacted what had been foreordained for them by 
God’s decree; 

9/8. With broken bones, leaving a trail of blood, they flee, 
Limping along, and forever afraid of us even if they recover; 

9/9. If the enemy’s flame leaps at us, we strike hard, 
Whether we are attacked from the north, from Sbé’, or the 
south. 104 

9/10. We are the issue of Zayid, who is our first ancestor, 
Standing tall like mountains where fugitives find refuge; 


100 In fact, it seems that Ibn Shafi himself composed these verses, see p. 982. 

101 See Vol. I, 38-41, on the motif of the lonely mountain scene in the poem’s 
melancholy prelude. 

102 A similar expression is used in a poem by Rida ibn Tarif of the Shammar 
tribe, ‘A land that treated its inhabitants harshly as it became drought-stricken’ 
(darin jifay sikkanaha bi-l-mhuli), Sowayan (1982), 68. 

103 In late spring and early summer, herbage that grows in the wake of rains 
is generally found in the higher lands towards the south-west, see p. 201 n. 29. 

104 From Sbé‘, i.e. from the west, because the tribe of Sbé is based towards 
the west of the Dawasir, see 8/a. 
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9/11 hadrin w-bidwanin ‘ala kull majhah 
w-cam dayjin yasba’ bi-sahat witanna 
9/12 fi wadyin kull al-gibayil timannah 
bén al-sjinub w-béen Najdin nizalna 
9/13 garsin janabth bi-l-mSawwak himénah 
hidb al-jirid illt hatarha titanna 
9/14 ‘adatna li-l-jar nihmil xatayah 
wla kan yixti ma nbayyin za‘alna 
9/15 gistrna yaglut lya min da‘énah 
w-nadfi ‘aléh tyabna la zibanna 
9/16 yaman bna ma hub la rah xunnah 
w-allah yixun alli gisinh yyanna 
9/17 ma dam hu fi darna yihmil mitayah 
w-nasim lih al-mis‘ab la rah minna 
9/18 salat rabbi ‘add wablin w-mar‘ah 
wi- dad ma garhad hamamin w-ganna. 


TWO POEMS BY ‘ABDALLAH AD-DINDAN!?°% 


10/1 salam ya-minni w-ana lth ya-salam 
‘idad mawat as-56l jar‘at al-hanin 

10/2 la zan wajh ar-rass ythtal al-migam 
rass al-agab mjawwidih tul as-snin 

10/3 bi-mxayyaratin darbha yasda al-dam 
sidin miahimin trudd al-‘ayilin 

10/4 wi-mnammaran mistih talatinin timam 
cannih grin al-moz didd al-mi‘tidin 

10/5 w-jam‘in rizinin kull ma miss al-hzam 
Duwasirin tadgat ‘ala al-gasi yilin 


105 After ad-Dindan died in March 1998, I heard these two poems on a cas- 
sette tape in the possession of Bkhétan ibn Dafi. Metre: - -~- - -~- - -~- 
(ar-rajaz). 
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9/11. We are villagers and Bedouins, of various kinds; 
The needy flocking to our land are always sated; 
9/12. For our Wadi is eyed with envy by all tribes: 
At the crossroads between the south and Najd we settled; 
9/13. There we cultivate our groves, well protected by our guns, 
Their gracefully curving branches and stalks heavy with fruit. 
9/14. It is our custom to overlook our neighbours’ faults, 
And not to show our anger if they commit a wrong; 
9/15. Strangers among us are invited to our meals; 
If he seeks our protection we dress him in our own clothes; 
9/16. With us he is secure and we do not betray his trust— 
May God disappoint those who ill-treat their neighbour; 
9/17. While he stays in our land, his camels pasture unattended, 
And when he leaves he carries our fork-shaped brand on 
his cane.!° 
9/18. Our Lord’s blessings as many as His rains and grazing, 
Or as many as the tunes of the doves’ cooing.’ 


TWO POEMS BY ‘ABDALLAH AD-DINDAN 


10/1. ‘Greetings, you who are my kin as I am yours, 
As many as the padded hooves of groaning she-camels. 
10/2. If a well’s casing is solid, the hoist stands firm, 
The layers of stones fitting smoothly, enduring forever. 
10/3. The bursts from their rifles shatter the enemy’s bones, 
From shiny black barrels that repulse the attackers 
10/4. With bullets from the thirty pockets of their bandoleers, 
Like the banana tree’s bunches of curved fruit, for the ag- 
gressor. 
10/5. Tenacious fighters once they reach for their gunner’s belt, 
Dawasir who go on pressing until what is hard grows soft; 


107 


106 The brand of the Makharim has the shape of a forked stick. A marking 
of this form on his cane guarantees the stranger’s safety anywhere in the tribal 
land of the Dawasir, see Glossary, s.v. 5°b. 

107 Tribal cohesion and strength are compared to solidly laid stone casings 
of a well. 
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10/6 


10/7 


ll/a 


11/1] 
11/2 
11/3 
11/4 
11/5 
11/6 
11/7 


11/8 


108 


TEXT—THE THEME 


Duwasirin tatni ila tar al-gamam 
Duwasirin dan yasirin l-l-haribin 
Duwasirin ka-l-badr fi lél ad-dalam 
dan yasirin min fadl rabb al-‘alimin. 


inkisar beragin jona yisillunna 
w-inhazam Séf w-axla ad-dar ‘Irnani. 
Saybaniyyin dayya‘h nfasih ‘yanih!® 

talat hayatth ‘ala kidbin w-bihtani 

gaffa wu-hum cannhum bi-l-man‘ yad‘unth 
min dallitth min bint Séefin w-Irnani 

Saf al-mSawwak ma‘a rab‘in yisilunih 
daxayir al-masni illi didd Najrani 

gaffaw min al-idd Canhum ma yisufunth 
yasma’ xadidih w-yigft minh ‘atsani 

ma ‘ad yigrab hdabth kun yad‘unth 

yigh w-yaswi swat ad-dix hylan 

min walb rab‘in hyad al-mot yirdunih 
hammaytin li-t-taraf darbin l-aymani 

tirtat Mini‘in mwat al-harb yihyunih 

la axdaw dri‘ al-mikanb fog l-amtani 

éam gasiyin rafi‘in rasih ywattunih'”° 


Metre: — --- -—~- — —-~-— — - (al-basit). 


109 The same meaning is often expressed by using the phrase ‘lowering the 
head of any Satan,’ e.g. bi-syuf hindin twatti kull Saytani, Ibn Mish‘i, i, 86, ii, 40, 
Vol. IIT, 204, 230. 
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10/7. 


11 /a. 


11/1. 
11/2. 
11/3. 


11/4. 


bas) 


11/6. 


11/7. 


11/8. 
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Dawasir who are steadfast when gunsmoke rises; 

Dawasir, men who are a mighty plague onto their enemy; 
Dawasir, they are like the full moon in the dark of night, 
The scourge of their foes by the grace of the Lord of man.’ 


[A poet of ash-Shiyabin of “Tébah said, ] 

‘Now the war banners they carried to us are broken, 
Séf scurried away and ‘Irnan withdrew from the land.’!!° 
‘The Shaybani’s head is turned by conceit,!!! 

Lies and falsehoods have always been his trade. 

They ran, as if calling on us to spare their lives, 
Trembling with fear for the kinsmen of Séf and ‘Irnan, 
At the sight of warriors bristling with arms, 

And ammunition left by the Egyptian at Najran.! 
They fled as if they had never been at the well, 
Their throats parched, though they heard the bucket’s 
splash.!!° 

Unless invited, he’ll never come close to its rocks again, 
For he turned tail and ran, howling like a mongrel dog, 
Fearing clansmen who rush to drink from the pool of 
death,!!4 

Protectors of the rear and flanks, men without fear or re- 
proach, 

The descendants of al-Mini‘, who revive the wars of old!!5 
When they put strong coats of mail on their shoulders. 
They lowered the neck of many harsh men walking nose 
in the air, 


12 


110 Séf is a member of al-Hmalah of al-Makharim and ‘Irnan of Al M‘éli of 
al-Makharim. 

ll He was drunk with arrogance, ydawwisih, Bkhétan explained. 

'l2 From the days of the Egyptian involvement in Yemen in the 1960s. 

13 The fighting between the Shiyabin of “Tébah and the Dawasir was over 
the two wells of ad-Dirén, one of which was owned by ar-Riyban, ad-Dindan’s 
sub-tribe, and the other by the Makharim, see Vol. III, 87-88. 

'l4 On the image of the pool of death, see Glossary, s.v. hwd and wrd, Vol. 
II, 273, para 552, 275, para 566. 

15 T.e. al-Makharim, see p. 182. 
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len as-sa'ab yistitt’ w-yingilib tani 
11/9 hattoh mitl an-na‘al as-sid yatonih 
‘ugb at-tarab wanyin mamsah kaslani 
11/10 ‘ugb al-hadir ar-rga walh in t‘arfunih''® 
w-tawa’ as-Sar* fi ma gal ‘ajzani. 


l11/b hu halfin ma yitt* as-Sar‘. 


16 Cf. as-Sudayri, al-Malhamah az-Za’idiyyah, 73, min ‘ugh al-hadir rgah. 
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Forcing the recalcitrant into obedience and a change of his 
ways; 

11/9. They put him under their feet and tread on him as on black 
soles;!!7 
First he was full of verve, now his step is weak and listless, 

11/10. After his rutting roars, he now just gurgles, as you know, 
And he meekly submitted to the law, unable to make good 
on his boasts.’ 

11/b_ For he had taken a solemn oath that he would not be bound 
by a court’s verdict.!!8 


117 Perhaps sandals cut from the rubber of discarded tyres are meant. 

118 See p. 156 n. 338, and Vol. III, 52, on the notion among old-fashioned 
Bedouins that submitting territorial disputes to arbitration or a court is a sign 
of weakness. 
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THE LEGEND: 
THE TIME OF IBN BADRAN 


One of the standard expressions in Dawasir poetry is min ‘asr 
Badran ‘from the time of Ibn Badran,’ invariably in the context 
of boastful passages on the tribe’s warlike tradition and its unwa- 
vering adherence to its honourable customs (slum) since it has 
been in the unique possession of its vast lands, that is, as long as 
people can remember and at least as far back as the times of their 
legendary ancestor, ‘Amir ibn Badran.' No one knows when this 
time was, of course. One author's guess that these events must have 
occurred at the beginning of the eleventh century AH (1592-1687) 
or towards the end of the tenth century AH is as good as any.’ 

As one would expect given the frequency of this formula’s oc- 
currence, the narrative-cum-poem concerning Ibn Badran proved 
a popular subject in the Wadi’s assemblies. Six of the transmit- 
ters with whom sessions had been organized volunteered to tell 
this story and its related poem.° Two versions have been included 
in the Text, those of Fahad ar-Rén of Al Bréé and Farraj ibn ‘Ayid 
of al-Walamin. In addition, “Béd ibn Hamdan’s introduction to 
the poem has been rendered in paragraphs 46-49. 

The juxtaposition of two versions is not only meant to illustrate 
the different treatment of one theme by two transmitters. It also 
highlights the differences in narrative style and approach, vocabu- 
lary and phraseology, linguistic level,* the vividness of detail, and, 
more in general, their gusto and talent for telling a good story. It 
may as well be stated here that my own preference is for the ver- 


| E.g. Muhammad Ahmad as-Sudayri, Al-Malhamah az-Za’idiyyah, 77, v. 113, 
‘From the times of Ibn Badran this has been their homeland’ (min ‘asr ibin Badran 
hadi dyarhum), in the context of a description of the tribal borders of the Dawasir. 
For other examples, see p. 150 n. 315. 

2 Al-Fassam, i, 73. ‘Amir ibn Badran is said to have prepared a hospitable 
reception to the Banu Hilal tribes on their migration from the south of the Ara- 
bian peninsula towards the north, witness the verses ma dill illa gar min as-sifa / 
/ wla séx illa “Amir ibn Zyad; illi dibah li-d-déf tis‘tn fatir // wi-l-akbai ma yi‘raf li- 
hinn a‘dad; kammal mizahibna ‘ala kitr ‘addna // w-xalla al-jmal tsil kitr az-zad. 

+ See Appendix III. 

* One of the differences is that Farraj’s narrative shows less affrication, a 
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sion of Fahad, though his text posed much greater problems when 
it came to transcription and interpretation. 

In this assessment I disagree with my initial associate, “Abdallah 
ibn Hmeér, who was present at the recording sessions with both 
transmitters. Farraj was Ibn Hmér’s bosom friend. They shared a 
common educational background and a fondness for anything 
related to the Wadi’s history and culture; and their brand of re- 
ligious, political, and tribal nationalism appeared to me to be 
representative of an important section of Saudi public opinion. 
However, Ibn Hmér’s preference for Farraj’s version was argued 
on basis of the treatment of the subject itself. 

Ibn Hmer liked Farraj’s systematic and concise presentation of 
the “facts” of the story: neither of them had the slightest doubt 
that these “facts” represented the historical truth, pure and simple, 
which in itself seemed to confirm their rootedness in the Wadi's 
oral culture in spite of their literacy and formal education. To- 
wards Fahad, however, Ibn Hmeér’s attitude was somewhat super- 
cilious, reflecting his low estimate of the transmitter’s intellectual 
level and unpolished Bedouin ways. This probably contributed to 
his undisguised scepticism as to Fahad’s handling of the subject. 
In particular, Ibn Hmeér was deeply disturbed by Fahad’s omission 
of the “fact” that Ibn Badran was the maternal uncle of Nasir 
al-Mbé‘lj and Fahad’s dismissive ‘I don’t know’ when pressed by 
him to confirm it. To ‘Abdallah and Farraj this was an important 
point, because it “proved” a privileged relationship between Nasir, 
the ancestor of al-Wuda‘in, and the descendants of Ibn Badran, 
the Bidarin, the former chiefs of the Dawasir and the sub-tribe of 
the Sdéri family, the ranking in-laws of the House of Saud. Indeed 
Farraj maintained that al-Wuda‘in were ‘closer’ (i.e. from a genea- 
logical point of view) to the Bidarin than any other sub-tribe of 
the Dawasir. 

Fahad, on the other hand, seemed oblivious to these genealogi- 
cal and political implications; his sole interest was telling a 
colourful and spellbinding tale.° In the view of Ibn Hmér and other 
educated amateurs in the Wadi, this was another reason for look- 
ing down on Fahad as someone who could not be relied upon to 


feature which tends to decline in relation to a speaker's level of literacy, see Vol. 
IT, 122. 
° Fahad seemed to view the past mainly as a source for good stories. Hence 
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present the facts correctly. They openly suspected him of ‘embel- 
lishing’ his narrative with the sole purpose of appealing to the 
tastes of the uneducated and ignorant. Hence the mixture of 
amusement, impatience, and sarcasm in Ibn Hmér’s response to 
Fahad’s folksy style and predilection for digressions and enliven- 
ing the narrative with “action scenes’—¢annth ma‘ hum ‘as if he was 
present at the action,’ as Bkhétan put it. 

A number of elements common to all oral versions underline 
the legendary character of the tale. ‘Amir ibn Badran’s marching 
on the enemy tribe of Sbé* with an army of orphans, mounted on 
pure white horses, reminds one of the army of orphans in the Hilali 
cycle. Other such elements are: Ibn Badran’s being in such a state 
of frenzy in anticipation of the attack that he seeks to cool off by 
fanning himself, while some of his men freeze to death in the icy 
air of a winter night in Wadi Bir¢; the formulaic episode with the 
slubi, someone who belongs to a pariah tribe whose members are 
allowed to move unhindered among the Bedouin tribes and in 
oral narratives frequently serve as messengers, spies, and provid- 
ers of early warning to the Bedouins to whom they have tempo- 
rarily attached themselves;’ and the tale and poem of Wsém 
al-‘Amiriyyah, a poetess of Sbé‘ who is generously compensated 
by the Dawasir for the loss of her nine sons and seven brothers.® 

An element of some symbolical importance is Nasir’s crossing 
of a line Ibn Badran had drawn in the sand in order to prevent 
his troops from prematurely rushing to the assistance of ten rid- 
ers led by Majid al-Habibi, the ancestor of the sub-tribe of 
al-Misarir. Majid and his men had been ordered by Ibn Badran 
to round up the camel herds of Sbé‘ and were attacked by a much 
stronger force of Sbé* as they were doing so. One must assume 
that it was Ibn Badran’s tactic to fool Sbé* into believing that they 
were dealing with a small party of raiders with the intention of 


an obvious anachronism like putting the battle-cry of the zkhwan, ‘Where are 
the enemies of the Shari‘ah?’ (para 26) in the mouth of tenth or eleventh-century 
AH tribesmen of Sbé’. 

® See Abnoudy and Guiga, La geste Hilalienne, 28, 40. 

7 E.g. G/92; Sowayan, The Arabian Oral Historical Narrative, 174. 

8 Seven sons and nine brothers in Fahad’s account. I have not read or heard 
any comments as to a possible connection between the names al-‘Amiriyyah and 
‘Amir. The tribe’s eponymous ancestor is Sbé‘ ibn ‘Amir, and Bini ‘Amir is one 
of the tribe’s branches. 
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launching his cavalry’s charge from his place of hiding at the last 
possible moment for maximum effect. 

Thus, in a roundabout way, the narrative purports to provide 
evidence for certain truths that are dear to the Dawasir. First, it 
shows that ‘Amir ibn Badran, the ancestor of the Bidarin, was the 
undisputed leader of the entire tribal confederation of the Dawasir. 
It gives special prominence to al-Misarir of the Tuglub branch of 
the Dawasir, whose ancestor Majid al-Habibi (the battle-cry of 
al-Misarir is ‘sons of al-Habibi!’) was selected by Ibn Badran for 
a dangerous task requiring great courage and panache. Nasir, the 
ancestor of al-Wuda‘in of the Al Zayid branch of the Dawasir, is 
shown to have been Ibn Badran’s cousin, who by crossing the line 
drawn by his maternal uncle showed his bravura and loyalty to his 
fellow-tribesmen, which earned him the honorific al-Mbé‘jj, ‘the 
one who crossed.” 

The Dawasir in general, regardless of their sub-tribe, take pride 
in the victory of their fellow-tribesmen over an enemy tribe and 
the contribution by all of the Dawasir to Ibn Badran’s gesture in 
support of Wsém. For, typically, the story has it both ways: the 
magnitude of the victory is demonstrated by the severity of Wsém’s 
loss and the generosity of the Dawasir by the humanitarian adop- 
tion of her case and her grateful acceptance of the assistance.!° 

An interesting aspect of Fahad’s narrative is the passage on the 
tribal borders between the Dawasir and Sbé’. The explanation 
given is that these borders were the direct outcome of Ibn Badran’s 
campaign and thus are deeply rooted in ancient history. More- 
over, it is made clear that they were not agreed upon in negotia- 
tions, but dictated by the Dawasir and laid down by force. This 
element, the acquisition by force, is also much emphasized in con- 
temporary Bedouin poetry of the Dawasir. In their opinion it is 
important that the boundaries separating the tribal territory, dzrah, 
of the Dawasir from that of neighbouring ‘enemy tribes’ were im- 
posed in the teeth of violent opposition, gasb, and not as the re- 
sult of a compromise or an agreement arrived at in an amicable 
way. The inference is that if titles and rights are not acquired 


’ Derived from CA ba‘aja ‘to slit open, cleave, trench.’ Al-Mbé‘ij is also the 
name given to the shape of the tribal brand used by al-Wuda‘in for their camels. 

10 A device similar to the defeated enemy’s expression of admiration to the 
victor and his graceful acceptance of the loss of his camels, see p. 539. 
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through force and defended arms in hand, they depend on the 
goodwill of the other party, which can be withdrawn at any mo- 
ment. In this view such a course entails the risk that the owner of 
the titles goes down the dishonourable and slippery slope of ap- 
peasement. A true right, therefore, is gained and maintained by 
force.!! 

Finally, it should be noted that some of the verses in Wsém’s 
poem are also attributed to Rashid al-Khalawi, one of the earliest 
Najdi popular poets.!* In the absence of documented facts much 
of al-Khalawi’s life and work remains shrouded in mystery and has 
become a fertile ground for imaginative interpretations. There is 
no doubt as to the popularity of his verse, however, which explains 
how some of these verses may have found their way to the Dawasir 
and became incorporated in their oral legacy. 


'l Cf. Vol. TI, 53-54. 
12 Cf. Ibn Khamis, Rashid al-Khalawi, 56, 378. 
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1 
THE NARRATIVE BY FARRAJ IBN ‘AYID AD-DIR‘AN 
AL-WALAMIN 


I. ‘Amir ibn Badran hada jadd al-Bidarin, al-Bidarin gibayil rhalat 
min al-Wadi, ma ‘ad luhum wahdin fi |-Wadi da-l-hin, w-minhum 
gibayil as-Sidara illi fi l-Gat, w-minhum bini ‘Amir illi ma‘ Harb, 
w-minhum fi garaya Sdér malinth, hada al-gibayil, al-Bidarin, 
wajid ma yinhasaw. 

2. w-Amir ibn Badran kan séx l-d-Duwasir kulluhum, mu balla 
li-l-Bidarin l-halhum. w-kanaw sakninin fi Xéran, garyat Xéran 
ult min tahit Tamrah, kanat manazilhum hnak. w-yahum ad-dinya 
ult rahhalathum w-ma nadn wis asbab ar-rthlah. 

3: w-lakin gissithum ma‘ Sbe*. Sbée* gazaw ‘ala d-Duwasir wi-dbahaw 
minhum nasin wajid wétimaw nasin wajid, w-za‘al ibn Badran 
w-nuwa yintigim. w-yom ja lelin min al-liyali w-dahar wla l-‘yal 
yil‘abun Sigg al-gana, illi yil‘ab ‘atbah w-illi yil‘ab “dém sara w-lah 
w-illi yil‘ab msabig. 
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1 
THE NARRATIVE BY FARRAJ IBN ‘AYID AD-DIR‘AN 
AL-WALAMIN 


l. ‘Amir ibn Badran is the ancestor of the Bidarin. The Bidarin 
are tribes that emigrated from the Wadi. Nowadays none 
of them is left in the Wadi. The tribes of as-Sidara in al-Gat 
belong to them and so does Bini ‘Amir, who became affili- 
ated with Harb. There are plenty of them in the villages of 
Sdér, of these tribes, enormous numbers. 

2. ‘Amir ibn Badran was the chief of all Dawasir, not just of 
the Bidarin. They used to live in Khéran, the village of 
Khéran beyond Tamrah. That’s the place where they had 
settled. At some point they were forced to leave, but we 
don’t know what the circumstances were that uprooted 
them. 

3. Now their story with Sbé’. Tribesmen of Sbé* raided the 
Dawasir, killing scores of people and turning many children 
into orphans. This infuriated Ibn Badran and he resolved 
to avenge them. One night, when he went out, he saw 
children playing all kinds of games, like tag, hopscotch, 
throwing and running with a white bone, and sprinting.!* 


'3 The first game mentioned, sagg al-gana, is a boys’ game played in a wide 
open space, usually in the evening and preferably by a great number of them. 
The players are divided into two groups. Someone in the group that begins calls 
Sagg al-gana (lit. ‘splitting the spear, or stick’) and the other group responds lkum 
al-‘ana (‘Do your best!’), and then they start running towards a pole in the middle 
of the field. It is played under different names and with different rules in va- 
rious parts of Arabia, see Sowayan, ath-Thaqafah at-taqldtyyah ft al-Mamlakah 
al-‘Arabiyyah as-Su‘udtyyah, Riyadh 2000, vol. 12 (al-al‘ab), 281-282. The second 
game, al-‘atbah, also known as umm al-xtit as well as by other names, is played 
by boys and girls, though it is more commonly associated with girls (as appears 
from a verse by a poet known as Mtawwa’ Nifi, a friend of the famous poet Ibn 
Sbayyil, in which he says ‘I was roused to speak in verse by a little thing with 
curly, uncovered hair, // Who plays umm al-xtit with the boys’ hayyad ‘aliyy jwéedilin 
ma tagatta // yal‘ab ma‘ as-sibyan b-umm al-xtiti, Kamal, Al-Azhar an-nadiyah, ii, 138). 
It involves drawing in the sand a rectangle, which is then divided into parts; one 
of the players throws a bone or some other object into one of the marked spa- 
ces and hopping on one leg tries to move it with his foot to the next space, and 
so on, without stepping on one of the lines (xtut) drawn in the sand, see ibid. 
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4. w-gam yamsi ‘aléhum. yas’alhum, wén ubik ya-flan? gal, ubty 
dbahoh She‘. wen ubik ya-flan? gal, ubuy dbahoh She". gal, ha 
Sufu, min kan ‘indih faras aba a‘tih ‘ala lonha dilul, w-min kan 
“indth dilul aba a‘tih ‘ala lonha faras, w-illi yibi-yistint dilul ma 
‘“indth Sayy aba a‘tih mitl lonha faras w-illi yibi-yistint faras aba 
a‘tth mitl lonha dilil. 

D: tisabrigaw al-‘yal, galaw, wis bi-tsawwi bina ya-l-imir? gal, aba 
agazi bikum naxid tar ibwankum illi dbahdhum Sbé*, alli fth 
naartin minkum walla rjulah. Sabbaw al-‘yal w-kullih rah 
ytryassar, ili “indth Sayyin gal, ana ‘indi ya-amm, w-illi ma ‘indth 
Sayyin rah w-tara. w-yom tyamma aw wi-xlisaw w-jak gazyin 
bhum. 

6. wi-yhadir bhum ma’ Biré w-yom agbal ‘ala Biré fi l-lel wla xatrin 
fi balih mimma yajhas fi sadrih inn al-wadi mnth dag. f-yigil, 
tiwassa’ ya-Biré. w-kanaw an-nas fi Stan Sidid w-gamaw yitihun 
min rikayibhum min Siddat al-bard wla ‘ad ahdin, galauw, 
ya-Nasir! Nasir al-Mbée'tj, xalih ibn Badran, ruh li-xalik xallih 
yxalli al-gom yimsun. 

i: w-yom rah lih wlé da hattin diligtih, ad-diligah, at-tyab min 
awwalah kanat ‘indina tiwiltin lha akmam tiuilah nsammiha 
ad-dalayig, w-hattin ‘asah fiha wi-ytahaffaf min al-harr, maklih 
al-harr wi-n-nas makilhum al-bard. 

8. ‘awwad “al illi wassah, gal, wallah ya-ryajil, ana liget li rajjal 
yhaffif min al-harr imma nnth majnin walla m adn wis alla fth. 


98-101. The third game, “dém sara w-lah, is one of the oldest and most popular 
games in the Arab world and is said to have been played by the Prophet Mu- 
hammad as a boy. It is played in the evening and during moon-lit nights after 
evening prayers. A small white bone, which is visible in the dark, is thrown by 
one boy over a line of boys facing him, while calling ‘dém sara (‘the bone has 
run in the dark’), and the others run after it and try to find it. When one of 
them has found it, the others try to snatch it from him, and whoever takes it to 
the pole has won the game. However, it is played in different ways and known 
under a variety of names, ibid. 356-358. 
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4. He walked up to them and asked, ‘Where is your father, 
So-and-So?’ And he always received the same answer, ‘My 
father was killed by Sbé’.” Finally he said, ‘Look here, all 
of you! Those of you who bring a mare will be given a camel 
mount of the same colour, and those who bring a camel 
mount will get a mare of the same colour. And those who 
do not own one now but are going to buy a riding camel 
will receive a mare of the same colour as a gift, and he who 
buys a mare will get a riding camel of the same colour.’!4 

Di The youths responded with zeal to his call. “What do you 
want us to do, Commander?’ they asked. He said, ‘We are 
going to launch a raiding expedition to avenge your fathers 
who were killed by Sbée*. Those of you who have the guts 
and courage are invited to join me.’ The youths were only 
too eager to go and they started at once with the prepara- 
tions. Some of them already had all that was needed, and 
the others procured it from traders. As soon as they were 
ready, he set out riding at the head of his troops. 

6. He led them down through Wadi Bir¢. As he approached 
Bir¢c at night his state of mind became so agitated that it 
seemed to him as if the valley’s sides were closing in on him. 
So he kept shouting, ‘Expand, Bir¢!’ Also, they were in a 
spell of freezing winter weather and some of them tumbled 
from their mounts because of the severe cold, they were 
all freezing. They called out to Nasir, Nasir al-Mbeé‘jj, Ibn 
Badran was his maternal uncle, “Why don't you go to your 
uncle and ask him to give permission to his troops to halt 
and to lie down for the night.’ 

7. He did as requested and found his uncle busy with his 
sleeve—in the old days men’s gowns had long, very wide 
sleeves; he had put his cane inside the sleeve and was us- 
ing it in order to fan himself to cool off a bit. He was so 
worked up that he was in a sweat, whereas his men were 
freezing! 

8. So he went back to the men who had asked him to go to 
his uncle and said, ‘Well, chaps, I found him fanning him- 
self against the heat. Either he has gone crazy or I don’t 


'* In poetry the same point is often made: it is considered an auspicious sign 
if the mounts of an armed group are of the same colour. 
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gal lih, ‘awwid. radd ‘aleh tani marrah w-sah lih wu-hu bi‘id 
‘anth, gal, ya-xal, al-gom dibahhum al-bard ims ibhum. 

9. amsaw w-kanaw fi Sahr ad-dthiyyah, bagyin ‘alehum ayyam min 
al-td. w-yom agbalaw “alah gabil ma yujiin She‘ ila bih Htémiyyin 
‘indihum mSarvifin fi L‘asr, w-ileh yisuf sédin mighilin ‘aléh wajid, 
sad mnih w-awwad ‘aléhum. 

10. weal, ya-rijajil ana liget ana li, jani séd al-yom mu bi-l-adah, 
amma w-Suft ana li sifah amma wdayhiyyn jaykum walla fth xél 
tbn Badran ill ytarra lukum innth ygazikum bha. galaw, ibn 
Badran ma ‘ad hub gadir yaxid at-tar li-d-Duwasir wi-d-Duwasir 
gaymtin ‘ugib ma fa'alna fthum wla ‘ad hum mithaguin ygazun 
‘alana. 

11.  wydm asbahaw nahar al-id sarrahaw ibilhum w-gam al-Htémi 
w-xalla iblih fri l-marah, ma sarrahha. galaw, sarnh iblik! gal, 
mani b-msarrhin ibli. iltahaw an-nas bi-l-td w-bi-l-li‘b w-bi-d- 
dahaya. 

12. gam ibn Badran w-nagga Ith hal ‘asr min xirat firsan al-Misarir, 
gibilat al-Misarir gibiltin min ad-Duwasir. w-ixtar ma‘h I-'asr 
w-arkab ‘alaha “isrin. gal, al-bill illi wast al-byut ‘atini iyyah. 

13. w-xatt lih xatt w-halaf ‘ala al-gom illi ‘indth, gal, wallah min 
tv‘adda al-xatt hada gabil ma adin lih nagtilth. rahaw al-Misarir 
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know what’s the matter with him.’ They asked him to try 
again. This time he halted at some distance from him and 
shouted at the top of his voice, ‘Uncle! Your men are dy- 
ing of the cold! Let them dismount and spend the night 
here!’ 

9. They stayed there the rest of the night. These events oc- 
curred in the month of the Feast of Immolation. There were 
still a few days to go before the feast. They had not yet 
reached Sbé’ when a Htémi from his lookout caught sight 
of a great flock of gazelles advancing in his direction in the 
late afternoon.!° He shot some of the game and went home. 

10. On his return he told the men, ‘I saw something strange. 
Today the flocks of gazelles were much bigger than usual. 
Also, the glimmer I saw in the distance were either oryx or 
the horses of Ibn Badran’s raiding party about which you 
have heard.’ They said, ‘Don’t worry, Ibn Badran no longer 
has the forces to avenge the Dawasir. The Dawasir stay put 
where they are after what we did to them; they have given 
up on the idea of raiding us.’ 

11. The next morning, on the day of the feast, they drove their 
camels to the pastures as usual. Only the Htémi left his 
camels at their resting places near the well; he did not drive 
them to the pastures. They said, ‘Drive your camels to the 
pastures!’ But he said, ‘No, I’m not going to.’ People made 
merry because of the feast, playing and singing, and roast- 
ing the meat of the slaughtered sheep. 

12. Ibn Badrdan selected from among the bravest knights of the 
Misarir, one of the tribes of ad-Dawasir, a party riding on 
ten mounts—he chose ten riding animals mounted by 
twenty men. “Bring me the camels that are at those tents!’ 
he ordered them. 

13. He then drew a line in the sand and in front of his men 
swore, ‘By God, anyone who crosses this line before I tell 
him to do so will be put to death.’!® The Misarir galloped 


15 A member of the pariah tribe of Htém, like the salab, who attach them- 
selves to Bedouin tribes and perform various tasks, see pp. 231, 539. In Fahad’s 
version of the narrative, para 23, this character is a blacksmith (s@ni‘), a class 
of people held in low esteem by the Bedouin tribesmen, see p. 95 n. 180. 

16 Te. with the exception of the Misarir. The others were not allowed to rush 
to the assistance of the Misarir before being ordered to do so by Ibn Badran. 
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w-garaw ‘ala al-eba‘ir illi wast al-marah w-adharoha, w-yom 
adharoha lahgathum al-xél w-adharathum minha w-raddaw ‘aléha 
wi-gadaw dahahum kullih wu-hum ytitardin hum w-tyyahum 
w-kull ma galaw Sayy, ya-l-imir xwiyana, rab‘na dibhaw, gal, la, 
bi-yjunthk lad al-Habibi. 

14. yom tal at-tiwil ‘aleéhum gam Nasir al-Mbé‘tj w-rikab bi-fristh 
w-gita’ al-xatt. galaw, ba‘ajha ya-l-imir, ba‘ajha Nasir. w-sammoh 
Nasir al-Mbeé‘tj w-min awwalah ma bth illa ism Nasir. ya‘nt, Sagg 
al-xatt, gita’ al-xatt. gazaw ‘aléhum wi-dbahohum. 

15.  kanat Wsém al-‘Amiriyyah hi w-iyya uxtha msarnfatin lihin fi ras 
pibal, ytifarrajin ‘ala l-ma‘rakah. w-kanat Wsém lha tis‘at ‘yal 
wi-lha sab‘ at ixwan. w-uxtha ma “aléha illa waldin wahid. galat, 
ya-uxtt ana bi-yi‘id li insallah wahid walla atnén min al-‘yal 
w-lakin allah yxalli é whidié ma lé alla hu, ytalbin. 

16. yom asfarat al-ma‘rakah w-intahat w-ila ‘yal Wsém w-ixwanha 
kulluhum magtulin min dimn ili gitlaw w-tla walad uxtha 
mawwid, rad allah ‘aleh. nsidat Wsém lha nisidah w-‘ugb ma 
nsidat nisidatha waslat ibn Badran. gal, hat Wsém ti‘ta nxalat 
‘ala l-Wadi kullih ma damat hayyah. wi-yjibinha w-tag‘id fi 
hayatha kullaha len matat wi-hi ‘ind ad-Duwasir ti‘ta nxalah. 
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off and charged at the camels among the tents and drove 
them away. Soon the pursuers caught up with them and 
chased them out from among the trotting camels, but they 
regrouped and counter-attacked. In this manner they spent 
the entire morning in cavalry duels. Each time they [the 
Dawasir who followed the movements from a distance] said, 
‘Commander, our companions, our kinsmen are going to 
get killed!’ he reassured them, saying, ‘No, no, the sons of 
al-Habibi will return safely.’ 

When they felt they had waited long enough Nasir al-Mbé‘jj 
jumped on his horse and crossed the line. ‘He cut across 
the line, Commander, Nasir crossed it!’ they said. Since that 
day his honorific became al-Mbé‘jj, ‘the Cleaver,’ Nasir 
al-Mbé'‘ij. First he was only called Nasir. That is because he 
cleft the line, cut across it. So they charged at the enemy 
and finished them off. 

Wsém al-‘Amiriyyah was watching the battle together with 
her sister from a lookout on a mountain. Wsém had nine 
sons and seven brothers, while her sister had only one son. 
She told her sister, ‘I trust that God will at least spare the 
lives of one or two of my sons, but I pray that He brings 
back your son because he is your only one.’ They sent up 
fervent prayers. 

When the battle was over it turned out that all of Wsem’s 
sons and brothers were among the fallen, but her sister’s 
son came back to his mother unharmed. God protected 
him. This prompted Wsém’s poem and when Ibn Badran 
was told the verses she had composed, he said, ‘Let Wsém 
come to us and be given the produce of one palm tree from 
each grove in the Wadi for the rest of her life.’ Accordingly 
she was invited to come and be installed in the Wadi where 
she enjoyed this income from the date palms as long as she 
lived until she died among the Dawasir. 
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THE NARRATIVE BY FAHAD IBN ‘ABDALLAH AR-REN 
AL BREC!” 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


rae 


22. 


sarat ma‘arié ben ad-Duwasir w-r’ishum ‘Amir ibn Badran w-ben 
Sbe*. gamaw ar-ryazil w-fth trad w-fih ma‘arié w-hawwalohum Sbe 
w-hawwaléhum min taht al-“Arid smuwt al-bdah. w-hawwalbhum 
len jaw taht al“Ard w-dabhinhum wi-méattrin al-aytam fi d-Duwa- 
sir w-xadaw, wla ‘Amir ma‘h mal ma yihsa, mal. 

w-lazmaw ar-riyjajil yom jaw ‘ala ubu sittat ‘aSar w-ubu “isrin. w-ja 
dak al-lel lehum ma xalloh yimsi, b1-l-li‘b, wi-l-adab wi-t-trad 
wi-d-dabe fi l-hadab, ytitaridin, ma xalloh yimst. rahaw w-tyyah 
‘abdth w-ra‘th, yom ja bi-t-tyab byadha mitl byad ar-rudmah sallih 
hu w-tyya al-abd w-hattih w-gal, min baga tobth yyini. 
lazmaw ar-rijajil w-jok al-‘yal w-kull ma ja wahid yibi tobih gal, 
wen ubik? gal, ‘ind She’. gal, wis gomk ma xalletni amsi, mrawwth 
min diratkum w-ubukum madbih? w-kamilhum ilén tuikamalaw 
‘ala ma gult Itk. 

w-gal, ha “anu, illi b-yasri frisin safra tara ana b-a’inih nagten 
w-illi b-yasri gér as-safra bi-y‘innni w-b-yi‘inih allah. 
wyigumun yasrun suff w-yigumuN yasrun sufr w-yigumUN yasruN 
sufr. w-talzim Sbé w-yadriin in ‘Amir ibn Badran ysarri xélin sufr. 
yom kmalaw yijiunik axdin Biré ma‘ asfalih, min taht al-‘Anid. 
yom jok ma‘ Biré gam ‘aléhum jahum al-lél bard, sibir, yigtil 
minhum rajjalen. 

w-lazm wahdin minhum ¢annth min al-mgarrabin hawl “Amir [illi 
hu Nasir al-Mbé‘ij], w-allah ana ma adr hu Nasir [Nasir 


17 Fahad would add, min jima‘at Sija° ibn Swélmah, ‘belonging to the clan of 
Shija° ibn Swélmah.’ 
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li 
THE NARRATIVE BY FAHAD IBN ‘ABDALLAH AR-REN 
AL BREC 


17. There was a violent struggle between the Dawasir, led by 
their chief ‘Amir ibn Badran, and Sbé‘. The warriors du- 
elled with each other on horseback and they fought many 
battles. Sbé* attacked them at the foot of al-‘Arid, all the 
Bedouin sections. And as they attacked them at the foot of 
al-‘Arid they cut them to pieces, turning many of the Dawasir 
children into orphans, and they took plenty of booty. But 
then ‘Amir was a wealthy man, his possessions were vast. 

18. So one night groups of sixteen or twenty of them [the or- 
phaned youths] came and kept him awake with their games 
and sports, their racing and running about as they chased 
one another. They didn’t let him sleep. Together with his 
slave he went and carried away their long white shirts, a 
heap like a white boulder, and put them somewhere and 
said, ‘Whoever wants his shirt back should come to me.’ 

19. Well, look, the youths flocked to him and he asked the same 
question to each of them as they came to collect their shirt, 
‘Where is your father?’ And all of them gave the same reply, 
‘He is with Sbé*.’!® He said, ‘Why the hell don’t you let me 
sleep? Why have you left your home after your father was 
killed?’ In this manner he talked to each of them. 

20. Then he spoke to them, ‘Listen, all of you, whoever buys a 
white mare will get from me two she-camels, and whoever 
buys any other colour, may God help him.’!% 

21. All of them at once started buying white mares wherever 
they could find them until it came to the attention of Sbé 
that “Amir ibn Badran was purchasing white horses. When 
they had finished their preparations they started on their 
way at the lower end of Biré¢, at the foot of al-‘Arid. During 
an icy cold night there two of their men froze to death. 

22: See, one of the men who belonged to ‘Amir’s inner circle 
[that man was Nasir al-Mbé'ij!], honestly, I don’t know 
whether he was Nasir [Nasir al-Mbé‘ij], he said, “The men 


18 That is, he was killed by Sbé. 
19 T.e. he does not want them to bring a mount that is not white. 
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al-Mbé‘ij], gal, ar-rijajil ja fihum xalal min al-bard, imsu! lahgih 
w-yom ja lih da hattin gutritih fi l-xirj w-da ynassif al-arag min 
suwabrih. a‘ajbth ‘ajbih al-jardah yom dag bha Biré. gal, tiwassa‘ 
ya-Bircan, tiwassa‘, wallah wis ha-l-harr ya-rijajil. w-lazm illi kan 
b-yigul, imsu! stkat. gal, jit ar-rayjal? gal, jttth w-ma hub hday. 

23. gamaw ar-rijajil misaw misaw, yom ja nahar tasi‘ fi du 
ad-dihiyyah hum luhum mSarri‘in fi xarayig Sad‘an wla dolak 
fi asfal ad-Divén. w-jak as-sant‘ mista‘ asi wla da byadha, as-sufr, 
talahag fi lhadat Sad‘an Saribtin min al-xarayig. 

24.  rawwah luhum w-gal, ya-rab‘, ana Suft ana ft lhadat, hdab Sad‘an 
amma sor wdéhi—sor al-wdehi al-hin, ad-dba al-mijtam‘ ah ysam- 
minha al-jimlah, wi-l-w'ul al-mijtam‘ah ysammunha al-gatirah, 
kull sayy lih ism, in kan ha dba ygal lih jimlah w-in kan ha w'tl 
ygal lth gatirah w-in kan hin wdehi ygal lth sor—w-gal, ana amma 
Suft ana fi hdab Sad‘an amma sor wdéhi walla xél ibn Badran 
ili tidkar lukum. galaw, sani’, ant tgallib bi--yinik, ytibarag S06 fik 
mill tibenig al-manadir, ma ti‘ lim. 

25.  — lazm ar-rijajil yom amsaw fi l-leél w-ja ma‘ al-“isa aw ‘ugbth 
w-timassaw ar-rjal wi-yballmin, yxallunha saggali len kfitaha fi 
Sib ad-Diréen. yom kfitaha fi d-Dirén amsaw ‘ala n-ni‘im w-yom 
asbahaw yxallunha hayyat al-fras, wi-r-rigibat mraggib, ma‘ ar-ri* 

hagg al-AS‘al rigibah w-ma‘ hagg al-Misag ‘ad yirgib ngibah w-ma‘ 
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are freezing and suffering from the cold, let us halt and 
stay here for the rest of the night.’ When he rode up to 
‘Amir he saw that he had taken his headdress off and put 
it in his saddlebag and that he was wiping the sweat off his 
neck. That was because of his excitement at leading an army 
that was so big that it seemed to press against the sides of 
the valley of Bir¢. He called, ‘Expand, Bircan, why don’t 
you open up more! By God, men, what a suffocating heat!’ 
The one who said, ‘Let’s halt for the night,’ now fell silent. 
He asked, ‘Did you go to him [Ibn Badran]?’ The other 
answered, ‘Yes, but he seems to be beside himself.’ 

So the men marched and marched until on the 9th of the 
month of Dhi ad-Dahiyyah they came to the water-holes 
of Sad‘an and the others [Sbé‘] were at the lower end of 
ad-Dirén. The blacksmith in the service of Sbé" had gone 
hunting in the late afternoon when he noticed something 
white in the distance, the pure white mares, glittering 
against the backdrop of Sad‘an’s sand-covered flanks, as they 
were drinking from the water-holes. 

He [the blacksmith] quickly returned home and said, ‘Lis- 
ten fellows, I have seen something at the Sad‘an mountains, 
either a herd of oryx—a herd of oryx, look here, a group 
of gazelles is called a jzmlah, for everything has its own name, 
like a group of ibex is called a gatirah, and a herd of oryx 
is a sor—so he said, ‘What I saw at the mountains of Sad‘an 
was either a herd of oryx or Ibn Badran’s cavalry about 
which rumours reached us.’ They said, “Go on, blacksmith, 
you must have been rolling your eyes, what you saw were 
mere reflections like those of glittering glasses, you're talk- 
ing nonsense.’ 

When it became dark, at the time of the evening prayers, 
or a little later, they [the Dawasir] tied the mouths of their 
mounts with a rope so that they wouldn’t make a sound and 
they went clip-clop until they stealthily entered the narrow 
valley of ad-Dirén. There they hid themselves and spent a 
quiet night. The next morning they didn’t move, lying as 
motionless as a snake among the covers of a bed, but from 
their high lookouts the observers kept a close watch, one 
on al-Ash‘al, another on al-Misag, and so on. Then in the 
morning the camel herds [of Sbé’] were sent to browse on 
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da rigibah. wi-l-bill yom sarhat fadat ma‘ asfal ad-Dirén hnak. 

26.  w-lazm as-sani* illi Saf al-barih w-gara’ ad-dod, Saf illi hu Saf. 
w-tigum al-xél, ya-tiwil al-“umr, hahahahaha xél al-galba 
wi-n-nisawin ‘indaha sfuf‘indaha mizayin [as-She‘iyyat]. wi-l-gom 
ytddibun al-xél, ay ana xu flanah, ana xayyal al-flanah ya-min 
lahagna wisigin ‘atfat, ay wen “idwan as-Sirt‘ah minna ya dadada. 

21. al-imir gal, wala kalmah ma damkum tisufun wahdin msammir, 
al-faras ma dam fiha nisam fa-mSammuir, wi-hi in salkat sibibha 
mitl sibib al-bgarah tara ‘atat ma fi rasha, gal, ma damkum 
tisufunah msammir thdiru tihtarcun, tla minkum Suftu slikat 
sibbaha min bén ‘aragibha [taraha tayyib]. 

28. yom Safaw ma ‘Gd illa tigafa‘ mitl at-ta‘alah ‘atat ma fi rusha, 
gal, unhth ya-Hmayhim! 20 gal, ruh ya-Majid al-Habibi, ruh hat 
‘atni dod as-sani‘, ‘aSrah mraddaf. 

29. w-yom thtazmaw ‘ala ad-dod, Majid al-Habibi, wlahum kaddin 
‘aléhum. kull ma gayyamaw ‘aléhum galaw, ixdaw ya-l-imir, gal, 
yiytkum ‘yal al-Habibi, kull ma gayyamaw wa‘aw la hadola dahrin, 
kull gayyamaw ‘aléhum galaw, ixdaw ya-tivil al-umr, gal, yijikum 


20 | was told about an expression ij ‘arih ya-Hamyhim, meaning ‘take him, catch 
him, seize him!’ 
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the vegetation and they slowly moved down the ground 
sloping away from ad-Dirén. 

26. But the blacksmith, who was suspicious after what he had 
seen the day before, kept his camels from joining the oth- 
ers. He didn’t trust his camels to leave after what he had 
seen. Then, Sir, the horsemen of Sbe‘, the proud cavalry 
of al-Galba, started shouting as they put on a display. Their 
womenfolk, all dressed up and looking their most attrac- 
tive, stood in long lines watching the show of horseman- 
ship. The warriors spurred their horses into a gallop, while 
shouting their battle cries, ‘Hey, I am the brother of lady 
So-and-So,’ or ‘How often we overtook the robbers of our 
herds and the she-camels suckled again and allowed them- 
selves to be milked,’*! and ‘Hey, I challenge you to a duel, 
enemies of Islam’s law!’ and the like. 

27. The commander [of the Dawasir] said, ‘Don’t utter a word 
as long as you see their tails curling up!’ For as long as a 
mare is enegetic it will keep its tail raised. But if her tail 
starts drooping, like the tail of a cow, it means that she is 
flagging and has given her best. He said, ‘Beware of mak- 
ing any movement as long as you see them trotting with 
their tails raised. But if you notice that their tails are droop- 
ing until they hang between their hocks...’ [It means that 
they're a ready prey]. 

28. | When they saw that the horses had slowed to a trot, like 
that of a fox, and it was clear that they had no vigour left, 
he said, ‘Now! At them, give them hell!’ He said, “You, Majid 
al-Habibi, you go first and bring me the blacksmith’s cam- 
els!’ So they charged, ten mounted men, each of them with 
a rear rider. 

29. Just as they had succeeded in rounding up the herd, the 
cavalry of Sbé* pounced on them. More than once it looked 
as if they were going to be overwhelmed and each time [the 
Dawasir] said, ‘Commander, they are finished!’ ‘No,’ he 
said, ‘Don’t worry, the sons of al-Habibi will come back 


2! The robbed camels were recaptured by the owners and rejoined their 
young. Tranquil again, after having been separated from their calves and gal- 
loped by the raiders, the milk started to flow again. 
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‘yal al-Habibt. w-lé hu gal li-l-Habihi, la tijina bth ma‘ al-Misag, 
al-Misag da illi yiruh ma‘h al-gyayid [ma‘ job al-gtalah] [at bih 
ma tirig tani]. 

30. wu-hu yalzim ar-rajjal w-yom yijink ‘ala tar Majid w-xubirtih 
w-yom gta aw She asfal as-Si‘b nisafhum law inh salmaw min 
mirkad Nasir, lazm Nasir dagg al-hsan bi- argubih w-gal [Amir?], 
tiwakkal ‘al allah, ba‘ajha al-Mbé‘tj, ‘afjohum ma‘ l-matnah, w-illi 
rah yimin ma ‘awwad minhum min yilhas yidth, la mingilih wla 
rajjal, w-dolak taggaw, ytigawun bhum wi-yhadrun, yom jok 
hadrin, jaw hnak ytijiamm‘in, jaw msanndin bi-l-hall w-ma tall. 

31. yom jok, ya-tiwil al-'umr, She", ygal innhum ‘ind ar-Rubd, ar-Rubd 
‘anha hdibatin min jibal Gayrin giblah li-l-yisar §wayy, minfakkitin 
minha al-Humrat w-Gayir, wla wa‘ aw illa wu-hum mhayylin ma‘ 
salat as-subh w-t‘lik mantub ma‘hum. 

32. wla Wsém al-“Amiriyyah, ‘yalha sab‘at w-ixwanha tis‘ah wi-lha 
wahdah, amma jarha amm uxt ma ‘alaha illa wahid, w-kullma 
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safely.’ So it went, they disappeared from view in the mélée 
and resurfaced again, and each time they would cry, “They 
have been captured, Commander!’ but he kept saying, 
‘Don’t worry, they'll be back.’ He had instructed al-Habibi 
not to drive the herd along al-Misag, the defile that is trav- 
elled by Bedouins who in summer make their way to the 
Wadi in order to stock up on dates [taking the way of the 
Killing Plains]. [Take another road! ] 

30. This is what he said. But in the end they went to the res- 
cue of Majid and his kinsmen and as they cut into the ranks 
of Sbé’ at the lower end of the valley, they split Sbeé" into 
two and none of them would have escaped were it not for 
the charge by Nasir.** Look, Nasir gave his horse the spurs 
and he said, [Who? ‘Amir?]*° ‘Go ahead!’ Al-Mbé‘ij made 
his crossing and they struck them right in the middle. 
Anyone who veered to the right came to a sorry end, the 
men and their mounts, and the others ran for all they were 
worth. They went to seek reinforcements and once again 
marched towards the east. As they came down from their 
uplands and started assembling, the others [the Dawasir] 
moved straight at them, carrying all their belongings with 
them. 

31. There they came, Sir, and we were told that Sbé° were at 
ar-Rubd, a range of rocky outcrops west of Gayir mountain, 
a little to its left, there is some distance that separates them 
from al-Humrah and Gayir. And before they knew it, they 
fell upon them and swept them away at the time of the 
morning prayer. It was an awesome sight, terrible to be- 
hold.*4 

32. There was Wsém al-“Amiriyyah, the mother of seven and she 
had nine brothers. With her was another lady, either her 
husband’s other wife or her sister, who had only one son.2° 


22 The meaning is not very clear. Perhaps there is an analogy with Mx1/37, 
where the same turn of phrase is used. What the narrator may wish to say is that 
if Sbé* had not been struck in the middle by Nasir’s cavalry charge and divided 
into two parts, the Dawasir would have surrounded and killed them all, as ex- 
plained hereafter. 

23 As the question shows, the narrators have a tendency to confuse their 
audience by switching subjects without identifying the new subject by name. 

24 Lit. ‘You may call yourself lucky that you were not with them.’ 

25 ‘Her neighbour,’ as a woman calls another wife of her husband. 
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dandan al-bindag w-gabb al-‘ajj galat, yallah ‘ind al-uwayhid, 
ana in Sa llah yabga minhum Sirtdah, yallah ‘ind al-uwayhid, 
b-yijint min at-tis'ah wi-s-sab’ah min in Sa llah yidummuni. 
yom infakk at-tarid min al-matrid jaw la l-uwayhid jayy wla t-tis‘ at 
wi-s-sab’at ma ja minhum wahid. tahayyadat,”® 


galat Wsém al-‘Amiriyyah bidat w-asrifat?’ 
‘ind ad-duha wi-d-dam‘ gadin bidayidi*® 
‘ala tis‘at awladin ma‘a sab‘at ixwah?° 
gadaw ‘ind samhin al-wjth Al Zayidi*® 
hal sibbagin ma‘ jird xélin w-hajmah 
w-halha mdarrinah bi-lafh al-yjarayidi 
namran gada ‘ind al-Mbe‘ij Nasir 

gada ‘indihum ‘ind ixtilaf al-wa‘ayidi>! 
fgulu bet al-fagr la yamin al-gana 

w-bét al-gana la yamin al-fagr “ayidi>* 
ya-til ma béti mrabbin li-hajmah** 
wi-l-yom timi bih habib an-nuwayidi** 
wallah law la dalliti [xoftin] taSmit al-‘da* 
w-tistarr bi-l-farga cbudin gadayidi 


26 The text of the poem is the recension of Farraj ibn ‘Ayid al-Walamin (Fr). 
Other versions were recorded by: “Béd ibn Hamdan al-‘Aj‘aj (7 w.) (Aj), Misfir 
ibn Siltan al-Garbi ar-Rijban (5 w.), ‘Assaf ibn Nasir al-Makharim (9 w.) (AN), 
and Fahad ar-Rén Al Bréé (5 w.) (R). Two verses, no. 5 and its note, also occur 
in the poetry of Rashid al-Khalawi (his poems edited by Ibn Khamis, 378). Publish- 
ed versions are found in Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 33-34 (M) and al-Fassam, i, 73-74. In these 
versions the order of verses is as follows: al-“Aj‘aj (Aj) 1=1, 2=7, 3=8, 4=5, 5=6, 
6=4, 7=2; Misfir ibn Siltan (Mis) 1=1, 2=7, 3=2, 4=5, 5; ‘Assaf ibn Nasir (AN) 1=1, 
2=2, 3=4, 4=6, 5, 6, 7=5, 8=7, 9=8. Metre: (-) - -~- - -~- -~- (-~-) (--) (-) 
(at-tawil). 

27 AN: al‘Amiriyyah w-tahayyadat. Fr: bidat w-Sarrifat. 


28 


Fr and M. R: ft margibin wi-d-dam‘. 

Fr and M. The version of Mis, AN and R is: “ala sab‘at ‘yalin ma‘a tis‘ at ixwah. 
Fr: rahaw ‘ind samhin. 

AN: w-istalhagaw ‘ugb al-mra wi-l-wa‘ayidi. 

AN: dodin miahimin w-yibrah surbah // w-sufrin mdarratin bi-lafh al-jarayidi; 


la yamin at-tajjar fagrin yididdith // wla yamin al-jam‘ al-guwtyy ad-dahayidi. Rashid 
al-Khalawi, 378, f-gulu li-bét al-fagr la yamin al-gana // w-bet al-gana la yamin al-fagr 
‘ayidi; wla yaman al-madhid gomin t*izzih // wla- yaman al-jam‘ al-‘aziz ad-dahayidi. 
The same formula occurs in a poem by Rmézan, w-la taman Gfat al-lyali w-gadrha 
and w-la taman al-gom alliti ant diddha, Sowayan, ash-Shi‘r an-Nabati, 418. 

33 Aj: béti ganiyyin bi-gulmah. 

34 Aj: habib as-Sidayidi. 

35 The same line occurs in a poem by Abu Hamzah, Sowayan, ash-Shi‘r 
an-Nabati, 282 (min xoftin tasmit bna l-a‘da). 
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As they listened to the crackle of gunfire and saw the sky 
darken with clouds of dust and gunsmoke, she murmured, 
‘Please God, look after her only one. God willing, some of 
mine will survive, but please allow her only son to return 
safely. Because surely some of the nine and the seven will 
survive and take care of me.’ 

When at last the two sides disengaged, the only son of the 
other woman returned but all of the nine and the seven 
had fallen in battle. In her despair she expressed herself 
in these verses, 


‘Looking out from the lonely pinnacle, Wsém al-‘Amiriyyah 
spoke, 

In the morning hours as tears streamed down her cheeks, 
Because of her nine sons and her seven brothers, 

All of them fallen at the hands of the noble Al Zayid: 
The owners of fleet racers, thoroughbred horses, and cam- 
els, 

Whose mounts are kept fit for the time when spears start 
to fly.°° 

Stalwart men who fell in battle against al-Mbé'ij Nasir, 
Fatally hurt when events took an unforeseen course.>’ 
Remember, one day the poor may suddenly turn rich, 
But just as unexpectedly the rich may become poor. 

For a long time the camels used to return to our tent, 
And now it stands empty, fluttering in the wind. 

By God, but for fear of giving the enemy reason to gloat 
And rancorous souls to rejoice at our mourning the dead, 


According to one informant, the correct interpretation is that the horses 


are trained to run while a number of spears are held ready on their neck and 
shoulders. 
37 Tt was explained that the Dawasir upset the plans and expectations of Sbé‘. 
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41/8. la a‘wi ‘awa as-sirhan fi jarhadiyyah*® 


w-a wi ‘awah b-nayfat al-farayidr® 


42/9. fana asbar min samman sumikin ‘ala s-sifa 


43. 


44. 


45. 


7 


siburin ila Sabbaw ‘aléha al-wigayidt. 


ridd al-xabar li-‘Amir w-galaw, ya-‘Amir islihna. gal, in kan 
widdkum fayyat Hada min giblah haddkum w-fayyatha min Sarg 
w-Goz as-Sirif illi t°ayyin an-naxal mnih haddna. galaw, hu 
haddik w-imna‘na min Sénik. 

gal, ta‘ali ya-Wseém, wis tibi? tibi ma kan t‘arfinih taxdinth ma 
ad-Duwasir, ta ali wi-xdi aw widdié bi-nxalat ‘ala hal al-Wadi? 
galat, la billah widdi nxalah. gal, ya-hal al-Wadi tara ma lha 
nxaltin bayyinah, nxalatha all hi tibr. 

wla jatkum Wsém al-“Amiriyyah, kull sanah tiji w-hammalat min 
at-tamr mimma ma‘ha min Sbé min at-talat myah nxalah illi 
garriruha ad-Duwasir wi-hi taxidha kull ‘amm hatta matat fi 
Ranyah [jaboha ingalaha hattoha fi l-Wadi hum rahat tajtrah]. 


THE NARRATIVE BY “BED IBN HAMDAN AL-AJ‘AJ 


46. 


jak ibn Badran ma‘ Biré, ‘Amir ibn Badran min al-Gat, wjamma 
ad-Duwasir w-jak bhum ma’ Biré gazin She’. benhum ma‘raktin 
gabil. wak ‘Amir ibn Badran gazi w-yom sarraf as-Sbei, min 


38 AN: mahmihiyyah for jarhidiyyah. 
39M: la armi bi-sétin fi tiwil al-farayidi. 
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41/8. I'd break out in howling as a wolf in the bare wastes, 
Weeping and wailing, as he howls on the ledge of a rocky 
peak. 

42/9. Now I must be patient like a boulder lying on slabs of stone, 
Enduring the pain when it is used to light a fire.’ 


43. ‘Amir received news of what had happened. They said, 
‘‘Amir, we are suing for peace.’ His answer was, ‘If you like, 
the western flanks of Hada will be your border and our 
territory will extend to its eastern side. Also, G6z ash-Shirif, 
from where you can see the palm groves, will be our bor- 
der.’*° They said, ‘So be it. You can have it as your border. 
As long as it spares us from being hurt by you.’ 

44. Next he invited Wsem, ‘Come, Wsém, what would you like 
to haver Is there anything in particular you would like to 
have from the Dawasir? In that case you can take it. Or do 
you prefer to have a palm tree from each of the people of 
the Wadi? ‘No,’ she said, ‘I prefer the palm tree.’ There- 
upon he gave orders to the people of the Wadi, ‘Do not 
allot a particular palm tree to her, she can have whatever 
tree she likes.’ 

45. So there comes Wsém al-‘Amiriyyah. Every year she came 
with a company of Sbé° and took back with her the dates 
of the three hundred trees that the Dawasir had decided 
to give her. Year after year she received these dates as a gift 
until she died in Ranyah. [No, they brought her to the Wadi 
and installed her here, after which she started a business. | 


ill 


THE NARRATIVE BY ‘BED IBN HAMDAN AL-‘AJ‘AJ 


46. ‘Amir ibn Badran came marching through Wadi Biré. ‘Amir 
ibn Badran from al-Gat. He assembled the fighting men of 
the Dawasir and led them on a raid against Sbé° by way of 
Bir¢. They had met in battle before that time. So ‘Amir ibn 
Badran went raiding and one of the Sbé’ who had been 


49 Cf. Vol. III, 145, Ibn Batla’s verse, ‘And from there to Goz ash-Shirif and 
the eastern slopes of Hada.’ 
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Sib‘an, gal, ya-jima‘ah, wallah hnak sédin, amma xél ibn Badran 
walla siran wdéhi. galaw, ya-rajjal, wen ibn Badran ‘indik. 

47.  w-léhum nahar al-id gamaw yom sallaw al-‘td w-racbaw xélhum 
w-jeshum w-gamaw yal‘abin. w-gal ‘Amir ibn Badran, al-ard 
ilzimitha, méd ad-Duwasir, la tasta‘jilun, xallihum len yaftirun 
w-yasba'in min hawahum. la minhim fatraw sabbahnah. w-yom 
fatraw, la‘baw, fatraw al-jes wi-l-xél firkbu ‘aléhum. 

48. wom racbaw ‘aleéhum la gidhum ‘ayfin al-kazmah f-idbahohum 
dabhatin ma jarat. w-yadbahén hum |-Wsém al-“Amiriyyat tis‘ at 
ixwan w-sab at “yal w-uxtha ‘awwad waladha ‘alaha w-gamat 
tal‘ab, Wseém, tigil [...] 

49. garriraw lha nxalat min kull naxal w-Sirb min kull zar° w-jaw 
ngalaha w-hattaha fi l-Wadi ilen rahat tajirah. 
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scanning the horizon from a lookout came back saying, 
‘Listen folks, I saw game, either the horses of Ibn Badran 
or herds of oryx.’ They replied, ‘Stop it, man, Ibn Badran 
is far away.’ 

Then, on the day of the feast, after prayers, they started their 
cavalry play and riding their camels in mock battles. ‘Amir 
ibn Badran said to the Dawasir, ‘Stay right where you are. 
Let them play until they grow tired of it and have spent their 
energy. When they slacken, we’ll attack them. When they 
show signs of fatigue and have had enough of chasing one 
another on horseback and camels, that’s the moment to 
charge at them.’ 

When they launched their attack, the others had no vigour 
left and were massacred. They killed the nine brothers and 
seven sons of Wsém al-‘Amiriyyah, whereas her sister’s only 
son returned safely. On this occasion Wsém expressed 
herself in these verses [...]. 

It was decided to allot to her a palm tree from every grove 
and a plot from every irrigated field. After they brought her 
to the Wadi and installed her here, she prospered as a 
trader. 
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THE POEM: 
MUSLIHAH (‘PEACE POEM’) 


As specified in note 8, p. 262, the text of this poem is based on 
the versions that were recorded on cassette tape from five different 
transmitters, all of them belonging to the sub-tribe of al-Wuda‘in 
(two of them from al-Walamin, the section of the poet, Séf 
al-Gwénmi). Moreover, use was made of a handwritten version by 
an unknown transmitter and one published version. 

The transmitters agree that the poem was composed by 
al-Gwénmi in al-Hasa, the eastern Gulf province where he had 
sought refuge from the violence in the Wadi, and was sent to his 
fellow-tribesmen of al-Wuda‘in in the hope that it would prevail 
on them to put an end to their feuding. Therefore the poem had 
the opposite objective of another poem that has become famous 
throughout Arabia, al-Khaluj (‘The Wailing Camel,’ so called after 
a she-camel bereaved of her young, which becomes unmanageable, 
runs around, and keeps people awake with her pitiful moanings). 
It was composed by ‘Abdallah al-‘Oni' who in its verses called upon 
the citizens of al-Qasim to rise up in arms against Ibn Rashid, the 
ruler of Ha’il, who then dominated the north of Arabia. Like 
al-Khaluj it is said to have been successful. By reminding each of 
the warring sections of their proud past and by appealing to them 
to make up their differences in their common interest, Muslihah 
persuaded al-Wuda‘in to agree to a truce and lay down their arms 
after warfare that had lasted for a man’s full lifetime. 

It seems impossible to verify the historical facts behind the 
poem. Clearly, the tribal sections of al-Far‘ah had been embroiled 
in prolonged and bloody conflict with al-Walamin. Most likely these 
events took place in the first half of the nineteenth century, but 
I have found no evidence of this in the work of the Saudi 
chroniclers. The anthologist of Dawasir poetry Ibn Mish‘i puts the 
war at around 1785 (1200 AH), without mentioning whether that 
was its beginning or end.* Ibn Bishr mentions the outbreak of 
violent disputes in the Wadi in the year 1840. This caused the zmam 


' See the section on al-‘Oni in S.A. Sowayan, Nabati Poetry, 75-87. 
2 Ibn Mish‘i, i, 88. 
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Faysal to send his troops under the command of Hamad ibn 
‘Abdallah ibn ‘Ayyaf to al-Ldam and to the area of al-Wuda‘in, 
where they stayed for about one month and succeeded in restoring 
order.’ Though this proves the early existence of deep rifts among 
the sub-tribes of the Dawasir,’ there is no way of knowing whether 
these events were somehow connected with the subject of 
al-Gwénmi’s poem. However, according to information received 
orally from the Walamin, the dispute was ended in 1836, which is 
close to the date mentioned by Ibn Bishr. 

Al-Gwénmi’s poem was not the only one prompted by these 
events. The transmitter Sagr ibn Masri of Al Mihzim of al-Walamin, 
who was said to be in his nineties when I recorded Muslihah and 
many other poems from him in 1989, mentioned the one-time 
existence of a manuscript version of a great number of poems on 
subjects of historical interest. Unfortunately, an older brother of 
Sagr burnt the manuscript when he joined the zkhwan movement, 
acting on the principle that only the Qur’an and works of religious 
importance were allowed to exist in scriptural form. Whatever Sagr 
had memorized dated from the time before the manuscript went 
up in flames. As Sagr did not seem to have a natural gift for poetry, 
most of the verses recited by him seemed rather degraded relics 
of the original, as could be inferred from the prosodic 
irregularities, the fact that poems with the same rhyme and metre 
had become entangled with one another, and the phraseology and 
sequences, which often seemed unnatural and unfitting.° 

For this reason these poems, with the exception of Muslhah, 
which was also recited by other transmitters, have not been 
included in this volume. Nevertheless they give one a rough idea 
of the lost manuscript’s verses, including information on the names 
of other poets who were contemporaries of al-Gwénmi, the general 
themes of their work, and so on. Some of these verses were also 
recorded from a younger member of al-Walamin, Farraj ibn ‘Ayid. 
In addition, Farraj supplemented the perfunctory introductions 
of Sagr with additional historical background. One prolific and 
highly regarded poet of al-Walamin was Hsén ibn Shamma, named 


* “Unwan al-majd, ii, 66. 

* See pp. 73-75 for even earlier indications of these disputes. 

° Anyone familiar with the Najdi tradition in poetry will recognize that it is 
virtually unthinkable for poets of a certain stature to compose and recite poe- 
try that is grossly irregular as to its metre. 
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Abu Shalash after his first-born son. Like al-Gwénmi, he was forced 
to leave the Wadi and to travel to al-Hasa in search of work and 
more peaceful conditions. Once established there he also used his 
talents to try to persuade al-Wuda‘in to make peace and let bygones 
be bygones. 

Another poem recited by both Sagr and and Farraj was a 
composition by Mjarri ibn Sa‘d, whose father was a chief of 
al-Walamin, and dedicated to his fellow-tribesman Séf al-Gwénmi. 
Farraj explained that this poem had been composed on the 
occasion of a particularly bloody battle, called hayyat al-Mrass or 
yom al-Mrass ‘the battle of al-Mrass,’ fought in the Walamin’s grove 
of excellent palm trees, called al-Fayziyyah. According to oral 
tradition, the Walamin originally lived in the village of Al “Wémir. 
A rift developed, however, and after their expulsion they settled 
nearby in a fortified location, called the fortress (gasr) of Al Hamid, 
of which the ruins are still visible today. There they were attacked 
by the people of Al ‘Wémir, who were supported by the other 
villages of al-Far‘ah. These, the so-called fra‘, who trace their 
descent to a common ancestor, Zayid, the ‘near Zayid’ (Zayid 
al-adna, not to be confused with the Zayid who is the ancestor of 
all tribesmen of the Wadi), are considered by al-Walamin as 
al-girayib illi fog ‘our kinsmen higher up the Wadi’ (‘higher’ means 
farther to the west). In the ensuing battle at night ninety of the 
attacking villagers were said to have been killed, against the 
defenders’ loss of fifteen lives. The disastrous outcome is said to 
have been such a shock for the ruler of Al “‘Wémir, Hwél, who at 
the same time was the supreme chief of the entire sub-tribe of 
al-Wuda‘in, that he died shortly afterwards.° 

This narrative does not clarify matters, however, as Hwel is 


6 Before Hwél the chief of the entire sub-tribe of al-Wuda‘in was ‘On ibn 
Marzig of Al ‘Wémir, as I was told by the aged sheikh of Al ‘Wémir, ‘Abdallah 
ibn Mfiz. Intrigues against him by some clans of Al ‘Wémir in favour of their 
maternal relative Hwél, the chief of Al M‘anni of al-Far‘ah, forced ‘On to leave. 
He is said to have settled in the north of Yemen, where his descendants, 
al-Marazig, have become one of the tribes living among other Yemeni tribes such 
as ad-Daham. Before his departure ‘On asked Al Rafi‘, the clan of Ibn Mfiz, to 
take care of one of his protected neighbours, Ibrahim ad-Dabbaya, a well-known 
poet (see pp. 315-317). Soon after, ad-Dabbaya sold his possessions in the Wadi 
and also left. As he halted at the top of the dunes for a last look at the palm 
groves and villages, he recited some verses in praise of the Dawasir, as is told of 
two other poets who were protected neigbours, Jrays ibn Jilban and Ibn Sh‘awa, 
see pp. 327-339. 
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mentioned by Ibn Bishr as the chief of al-Wuda‘in of ad-Dawasir 
who in 1775 incited the rulers of Najran to join the tribes of 
ad-Dawasir and Yam (together with the tribes of al-Aflaj and 
al-Kharj) known as ahl al-janub, ‘the people of the south’) in 
marching on the young Wahhabi state in al-‘Arid. However, if this 
occurred at the beginning of the hostilities among the various 
sections of al-Wuda‘in, these might conceivably have lasted up to 
the reign of the zmam Faysal. At this point, one’s best resort is to 
say with the people of the Wadi, ‘God knows best.’ 

In the poem Muslihah, here published in a version of 98 verses, 
one might distinguish six parts, with the famous ‘Eight (or Ten 
or Five) Tales’ at its core. 1) The directions given by the poet to 
the messenger, his son Hazmi, as to the itinerary he and his camel 
should follow to their destination in al-Far‘ah, including the places 
on the way where they should stop (w. 1-18); 2) instructions to 
the messenger how he should act on his arrival, followed by the 
exact words he should speak with a loud voice once young and 
old had gathered around him, 1.e. the text of the rest of the poem, 
starting with a call to bury their differences and to unify their ranks 
against the enemies from outside (w. 19-31); 3) “The Eight (or 
Five or Ten) Tales’ about the legendary feats performed by the 
ancestors of the various feuding sections of al-Wuda‘in (w. 32-62); 
4) an expression of the poet’s pride in belonging to al-Walamin, 
whom he eulogizes in the customary terms of Dawasir-style 
mufakharah, ‘boastful verse’ (vv. 63-71); 5) the passage vaunting 
his kinsmen’s moral qualities, which makes a smooth transition 
to a review of maxims reflecting the tribe’s gnomic wisdom, 
presented as the poet’s bequest of a collection of ‘lessons’ (mithayil) 
to a friend (vw. 72-89); and 6) an extension of the ‘bequest’ 
explaining how one can recognize people’s moral qualities and 
judge men, and the concluding verse in praise of the Prophet (w. 
90-98). 

As one can tell from the great variations in the order of verses, 
specified in note 8, pp. 262-263, the version given in the Text is 
but one among many. It has been compiled, however, on basis of 
the recorded versions by Farraj, who may have consulted his 
fellow-tribesmen of al-Walamin and other local experts when he 
embarked on this task. It appears that in doing so he has 
rationalized the order of verses so as to give the poem a firm and 
convincing structure, which sets it apart from the orally transmitted 
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versions where the more cohesive blocks of verses have been strung 
together in apparently random fashion. All things considered, 
Farraj’s recension is not less ‘authentic’ than the ones produced 
from memory by the transmitters, which in any case can be 
reconstructed from the specifications given in the notes. 
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a. Muslihat bén al-Walamin w-Al Ganim, ‘yal ‘ammhum, hal 
al-Far‘ah, inna w-iyyahum min din al-Wuda‘in, inna w-Al 
Ganim, al-Walamin w-hal al-Far‘ah.’ hada ysammén Al Ganim, 
min din al-Wuda‘in. w-sar bénhum harbin dirir lann al-walad 
ja wsab w-mat wu-hum fi harb. fal-Guénmi ‘ugb ‘ad ma hasal 
wlli benhum hasal intizah sob al-Hasa w-arsal an-nisidat hadi 
w-aslahat ma bénhum.® 


’ These are the introductory words of Sagr ibn Masri. Nasir ibn Timim in- 
troduced the poem as follows: gissatha gidk xabrin da‘waha. ben al-Wuda‘in harabah, 
benhum, bén al-Wuda‘in harbin bénhum, abtaw wu-hum fi harabah, al-Walamin 
wa-l-Far‘ah. wu-hu fi l-Hasa, hu, ant ya-Sayib da, Saybin ‘ama fi l-Hasa. w-min jah 
yanSdih hu, slahaw, ma slahaw, ma ba‘d gal, ma slahaw. sanat alf w-mitén w-‘asrah. 
arba’ snin w-ma slahaw “indihum wajh. wi-5-Sayib fi l-Hasa arkab lih markub. 

This is the introduction of Mhammad ibn Zéd as-Shili: hada fi z-ziman al-madi 
yom al-jahal allah la y‘td as-Sarr hasal bén Al Wilman, al-Wuda‘in Al Wilman, w-bén 
al-Far‘ah harb, al-Wuda‘tn al-Far‘ah. w-tal al-harb hatta ‘ala ma smi‘na inn al-mawlid 
dak al-wagt cibar len lahgth al-harb. talat, ‘yal al-mawjudin lahgaw al-harb w-taridaw 
w-talat al-middah, ja béenhum dabh wu-hum kulluhum Wuda‘in, asilhum Wuda‘in. 
w-hada al-Gwéenmi fial-Hasa, minhum, min Al Wilman. w-arsal ‘aleéhum hadi al-gistdah 
yibthum yaslihun w-ja laha maf‘il w-aslihaw. wi-hfaraw luhum ha-l-jifrat w-galaw min 
hafarha ji‘lih sadd nabbha (a variation of the expression ya-hafir hufrat as-suww tiht 
fiha ‘you fell into your own trap,’ Ibn Mish‘, i, 102). wi-xlisaw. w-ganna [wis gal?]. 

8 Metre: -— --— - -~— - - (-) (-—) (ar-rajaz). The text of Séf al-Gwénmi’s poem 
is based on the recension of the poem by Farraj ibn ‘Ayid ad-Dir‘an al-Walamin. 
The narrative introduction was recorded from Sagr ibn Masri al-Walamin. 

In the notes to the text the following abbreviations are used for the other 
versions of the poem: A = ‘Ayid ibn Jubban al-Wuda‘in, M = Ibn Mish‘i, i, 88-93, 
T = Nasir ibn Timim al-Wuda‘in, S = Sagr ibn Masri al-Walamin, Y = a hand- 
written version by an unknown transmitter, Z = Mhammad ibn Zéd as-Shili. The 
text established by Farraj is to a large extent a rearrangement of the one of Sagr 
ibn Masri, the longest recorded version performed from memory (therefore va- 
riations in Sagr’s text are given first in the notes). 

The following verses are not found in Farraj’s recension: 

M, v. 75, S, v.10, la jit b-a‘idd af‘alhum ma ahsatha // min kitrha b-yiftidih 
gawwalha. M, v. 27, tara fi r-ryal mitl al-hamatah // tara al-hamatah ma yidill dlalha. 
M, v. 85, w-talit muwdazin ar-rjal cima hi // w-ba‘din t‘arf xfafha wi-tgalha. 

The order of the verses in the other versions recorded by me (S, A, T, Z) 
and the two written versions (M and Y) as compared to Farraj’s recension is as 
follows ( a = the first hemistich of a verse; b= the second hemistich): 

S: l=1, 2=2, 3=4, 4=5, 5=6, 6=7, 7=8, 8=31, 9=9, 10=75, 11=10, 12=11, 13=12, 
14=13, 15=18, 16=19, 17=21, 18=22, 19=23, 20=24 (20a=23a), 21=25, 22=26, 23=27, 
24=28, 25=29, 26=79, 27=76, 28=90, 29=91, 30=73, 31=74, 32=75, 33=92, 34=93, 
35=94, 36=95, 37=72, 38=32, 39=33, 40=34, 41=35, 42=36, 43=37, 44=38, 45=39, 
46=40, 47=42, 48=43, 49=41, 50=44, 51=45, 52=46, 53=48, 54=49, 55=50, 56=51, 
57=52, 58=53, 59=54, 60=55, 61=57, 62=58, 63=59, 64=63, 65=64, 66=83, 67=15, 
68=86, 69=70, 70=71, 71=85, 72=87, 73=88, 74=98. 

A: l=1, 2=4, 3=6, 4=7, 5=8, 6=31, 7=10, 8=13, 9=18, 10=63, 11=48, 12=33, 13=33, 
14=34, 15=20, 16=22, 17=25, 18=26, 19=92, 20=93, 21=94. 

T: 1=73, 2=74, 3=75, 4=79, 5=82, 6=76, 7=90, 8=91, 9=1, 10=2, 11=5, 12=4, 
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a. Muslihah was composed with the aim of making peace 
between al-Walamin and Al Ganim, their kinsmen, the 
people of al-Far‘ah. We are bound by ties of kinship that 
set us apart from the rest of al-Wuda‘In—we and Al Ganim, 
we, the Walamin, and the people of al-Far‘ah, we collectively 
are called Al Ganim, one of the sections of al-Wuda‘in. They 
fought a terrible war that lasted so long that a child might 
be born, grow old and die without ever having known peace. 
Because of these events al-Gwénmi decided to move away 
towards al-Hasa. From there he sent this poem that caused 
them to lay down their arms and make peace.” 


13=6, 14=8, 15=7, 16=11, 17=9, 18=10, 19=12, 20=92, 21=93, 22=94, 23=95, 24=13, 
25=18, 26=20, 27=22, 28=31, 29=27, 30=29, 31=32, 32=33, 33=34, 34=46, 35=36, 
36=37, 37=49, 38=50, 39=39, 40=40, 41=42, 42=43, 43=45, 44=58, 45=57, 46=63, 
47=64, 48=69, 49=77, 50=80, 51=81, 52=85, 53=86, 54=84, 55=87, 56=88. 

Z: 1=73, 2=74, 3=75, 4=79, 5=82, 6=76, 7=90, 8=91, 9=92, 10=93, 11=94, 12=95, 
13=1, 14=3, 15=5, 16=4, 17=6, 18=31, 19=7, 20=10, 21=9, 22=11, 23=12, 24=13, 
25=14, 26=18, 27=32, 28=36, 29=37, 30=38, 31=33, 32=34, 33=35, 34=46, 35=44, 
36=45, 37=39, 38=40, 39=42, 40=43, 41=49, 42=50, 43=56, 44-45, 45=48, 46-63, 
47=20, 48=22, 49=25, 50=26, 51=85, 52=86, 53=87, 54=88, 55=89. 

M: 1=73, 2=74, 3=75, 4=79, 5=82, 6=76, 7=72, 8=1, 9=2, 10=3, 11=5, 12=4a, 13=4b, 
14=6, 15=8, 16=7, 17=9, 18=16, 19=65, 20=10, 21=11, 22=12, 23=92, 24-93, 25=94, 
26=95, 27, 28=96, 29=97, 30=13, 31=84, 32=15, 33=71, 34=18, 35=19, 36=22, 
37=23a-24b, 38=29, 39=27, 40=25, 41=26, 42=30, 43=31, 44=20, 45=32, 46=33, 47=34, 
48=36, 49=37, 50=38, 51=78, 52=44, 53=45, 54=47, 55=39, 56=40, 57=41, 58=42, 
59=43, 60=46, 61=48, 62=49, 63=50, 64=51, 65=52, 66=53, 67=54, 68=55, 69=56, 
70=57, 71=58, 72=59, 73=63, 74=64, 75, 76=66, 77=67, 78=68, 79=69, 80=80, 81=81, 
82=77, 83=91, 84=90, 85, 86=85, 87=86, 88=87, 89=88, 90=89, 91=98. 

Y: 1=73, 2=74, 3=75, 4=79, 5=82, 6=90, 7=91, 8=92, 9=93, 10=94, 11=95, 12=1, 
13=2, 14=4, 15=5, 16=6, 17=7, 18=10, 19=9, 20=11, 21=13, 22=14, 23=18, 24=32, 
25=36, 26=37, 27=38, 28=33, 29=34, 30=35, 31=46, 32=44a-40b, 33=42, 34=43, 
35=49, 36=50, 37=56, 38=45, 39=48, 40=63, 41=20, 42=22, 43=25, 44=26, 45=98. 

” Nasir ibn Timim introduced the poem as follows. ‘You know the story be- 
hind it. The Wuda‘in were fighting amongst themselves, a war that continued a 
long time, between the Walamin and the people of al-Far‘ah. While it went on 
he was living in al-Hasa, an old, blind man. Whenever someone came visiting 
from there, he asked him whether they had not yet made peace. That occurred 
around the year 1210 AH (1795 or 1796). They were at war for four years without 
trying to make peace. Then the old man in al-Hasa sent a messenger on a camel 
mount [with the following poem].’ 

According to ‘Ayid ibn Jubban, the war lasted forty years. Al-Gwénmi sent 
his son (hu yirkibh ‘ala manjibah) from ar-Rgaygah in al-Hasa to the Wadi with 
a poem calling on his fellow-tribesmen to make peace ( yibi jima‘tih yaslihin). 

Mhammad ibn Zéd as-Shili’s introduction: ‘In the old days of ignorance, may 
God spare us from their evil, war broke out between al-Walamin of al-Wuda‘in 
and al-Wuda'‘in of al-Far‘ah. The war lasted so long that, as we were told, a child 
born at that time might grow old and not live long enough to know anything but 
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I. ya-Hazmi irkab min ‘ala manjubah"® 
yt jibk ft fay al-xala sirbalha'' 
2. ‘amliyytin maymintin sarrabah'* 


taSdi l-rabda yom hagg jfalha 
3. xafiftin xabbabtin sabbagah'” 
tajfil tla Safat suwad dlalha 


4. tansir min Hajr al-msamma mijnib"* 
wi-thutt Yabrin al-wuba bi-‘malha' 

5. ‘aSar lyalin ma yhawwil rabxha'® 
wi-l-‘asr l-uxra hirwitin bi-gfalha'’ 

6. tum nassha I-Aflaj w-absir bi-s-sa‘ad'® 


dirat bini ‘ammin hamaw ‘an jalha'” 
7. bduwiyytin hdiriyytin Sawiyyah 
kull al-ma‘awts tijtimi’ b-aéfalha”® 
8. awtyy wallah dirtin w-gibilah 
law inn ftha rayyisin yirfa tha 
9, ixtass min yid‘a b-“izwat Nabit*! 
marajil ad-dinya gadaw b-anfalha” 
10. tum nassha al-Haddar fih J‘ aytin® 
min minwat ahl al-hijin “ind nicalha 
ll. = sallim ‘aléhum w-ant fog nijirha** 


war. They continued fighting and killing each other for a very long time, in spite 
of the fact that they all belonged to al-Wuda‘in. One of them was al-Gwénmi, a 
member of al-Walamin who lived in al-Hasa. He sent them this poem hoping to 
prevail on them to make peace. And indeed the poem had the effect of bringing 
about a reconciliation between the warring tribes. They decided to bury the hatchet 
and they asked God to take the life of whoever dared to stir up the enmity again. 
This is the poem he composed. [What did he say?]’ 

10S: irkab w-irtihil manjubah. 

'' M: ti jibk fi jaww al-xala. Y: fi sajj al-xala. 

2M: saffagtin sa“agtin sabbagah. T: saffagtin sa“agtin ma‘lumah. 

5M: manjibtin ma‘limtin majninah. Y: xabbabtin dabbabah. 

'4 S: al-msamma w-ajnib. 

'5 §: w-tj‘al Yabrin. M, w. 12-13: tansir min Hajr al-msamma mijnib // bén al-jinub 
w-nifd rmalha (cf. v. 13b); thutt ad-drib al-mixtirah bi-yimnah // wi-thutt Yabrin al-wuba 
bi-Smalha. A: tasrah min Hajr. 

10M, T: ma yhawwin rabxha. 

7M, T: Luxra mixtirin bi-gfalha. 

'S A, S, M, T, Y: LAflaj finnha dirah. 

19S, Y: ni‘m bini “ammin hmaytin jalha. M: min minwat ahl al-hijin ‘ind inkalha. 

20 A: kull al-ma‘ani. 

21 T, Y: tum xuss. 

22. T: mitl ad-darahim yi‘jibk silsalha. Y: mitl ad-darahim fi yida silsatha. 

3S: w-isnid ‘ala al-Haddar. Z: ‘azzim ‘ala al-Haddar. 

4 Y: sallim ‘ala sibanhum wi-‘yalhum. 
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1. ‘Hazmi, mount a purebred she-camel, 
Your delight as she speeds through the empty wastes; 
Zi She is hardy, reliable and runs as fast 
As ostriches fleeing in panic from danger; 
3. Fleet and sprightly, she cannot be outpaced, 
So spirited as to be startled by her own shadow. 
4. Your departure is from Hajr, heading south,” 
Keeping disease-ridden Yabrin to your left.* 
5. The first ten nights your mount is in healthy shape, 
The journey’s next ten nights will wear her out. 
6. Steer her to al-Aflaj and expect a hearty welcome 
From kinsmen who jealously guard their district: 
re Bedouins, sedentary folks, and semi-nomads, 
All ways of life join in their homeland. 
8. By God, what a marvellous land and tribe, 


If only they had a chief who composed their differences! 
9. Give my special greetings to the offspring of Nabit:’ 
They possess all the world’s manly virtues and more. 
10. Then head towards al-Haddar, where lives J‘aytin:* 
The favourite place of repose of weary camel-riders. 
11. Give them my greetings, but stay in the saddle, 


* Hajr is the eastern province of al-Hasa where al-Gwénmii lived. 

*° Yabrin, an oasis on the edge of the Empty Quarter, has always been noto- 
rious for its fevers, cf. Philby, The Empty Quarter, 93. 

a According to my informants, al-Gyathat living in al-Kharfah, a village 10 
km west of Layla in al-Aflaj, are meant. 

** A member of an-Ntéfat living in al-Haddar in the area of al-Aflaj. 
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wla trid w-law “ala finjalha 
12. ahibb la marrat diluli dirah 
titri r-rjal at-tayybah b-af‘alha 
13. — ins as-Slaymah in xift mn ad-dma*” 
ben al-jbal w-béen nifd rmalha* 
14. = sigha talatin tum tilft dirah 
hatta diluli bi-l-‘asa yi‘da lha 
15. ins al-Wuda‘in ar-rfa‘ ahl at-tana 
ahl as-saxa w-ahl al-‘ata min malha 
16. = mithammlinin harb kull gibilah*! 
ben al-sinub w-Sargha wi-Smalha 
17. — la jit mandibin w-tabgi dirah 
fins ar-ryjal w-kibb mink andatha 


18. tum nassha al-Far‘ah wu-hum magsidha” 
wu-hum garadha yom sidd rhalha 
19. rizz al-lwa bén al-byut w-sth luhum 


hatta titk fru‘ha wi-dwalha” 

20. tum Sigg jeb at-tob w-idhar ‘an 
ben al-harim w-bén jam’ rjalha™* 

21. la ma jtima’ cibirhum wi-sgirhum 
xuss as-salam w-tann bih “uggalha 

22. gul islihu mitl al-gibayil benkum® 
ma timdah al-yimna bi-gat’ §malha 

23. la tafgi‘un ‘yunkum bemankum 
ma ‘ad yanfa’ ba‘d da ‘addalha 

24. la tad‘ifin ahwalkum b-af ‘alkum 
tatakum al“idwan wity n‘alha 

25.  hbalu likum ‘idwankum habayil*® 
tara al-harar yistdha habbalha*’ 


9 T: ird as-Slaymah. 

30M: ins ar-rjal w-xalli ‘ank hzalha. S: bén al-hzum. Y, Z: yomik t‘arif a°arha 
wi-shalha. 

31 mithammilin al-harb. 

*2 In poetry the female suffix pronoun often refers to camels, whether mounts 
or herds of milch camels, or horses, as in B/25. 

** Almost the same verse occurs in a poem attributed to Ibn Mansur, a poet 
of al-‘Mur of the Dawasir, though most of its verses overlap with a poem by 
al-Hadhyah ibn Shayban (see p. 391), Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 14. 

4M: tumm ifdihih ben an-nisa. A, H: mitfassxin bén an-nisa wi-r-rjalha. 

°° M: gul islihu din al-gibayil benkum. Y: gul islihu f-as-sulh zénin béenkum. 

36 A: ‘idwankum habilah. 

37S: finn al-harar. 
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Do not tarry there, not even for a cup of coffee, 
Though in passing through other people’s land on 
camel-back 

I love to hear men tell about their heroes’ feats. 

Next make for as-Slaymah if you run low on water:”* 

The well is between its mountain slopes and dunes of sand; 
From there you spur her on for three days before arriving 
At folks who will hasten to provide my mount with her 
evening meal. 

Go to al-Wuda‘in, lofty men and worthy of praise, 
Paragons of generosity who are liberal with gifts; 

They withstand the warriors of hostile tribes on all sides: 
From the south and the east and the north.*® 


On arrival, my messenger, at the place for which you have 
set out, 

Address yourself to respected men and avoid the contempt- 
ible ones. 

Then steer your mount to al-Far‘ah, your journey’s 
destination, 


With that purpose in mind you have saddled your camel. 
Plant a banner in a space between their houses and call out, 
Until every single one of them has gathered around you;*) 
Then rend your long shirt until your naked flesh appears, 
In full view of their womenfolk and the entire male popu- 
lation. 

Once their greybeards and little ones have assembled, 
Salute them and repeat your greetings to the men of un- 
derstanding. 

Tell them, “Make peace with one another as is tribal custom: 
One’s right hand gains no praise for cutting off its left hand! 
Do not gouge out your eyes with your own hands, 

For after that good counsel will be of no avail! 

Do not reduce yourselves to misery by your own acts, 
Lest you be trampled upon by your enemies’ heels! 

Your enemies are waiting to ensnare you in their nets, 
Just as noble, free falcons are trapped in the catcher’s snare. 


** A well south of al-Haddar, see Appendix of Place Names. 

*’ Between the escarpment of Twég and the sands of ad-Dihiy. 

* Cf. P8/a and P9/9. 

*! That is, fru‘ha, the women and children, and dwalha, the men. 
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26. asgokum as-simm al-msaffa fi l-asal*® 
illi li-“afyit al-bidan sallalha 

27.  wila titt‘un al-grid ahl ar-rida 
ma yimdihiin ahl ar-rida b-af‘alha 

28. ma yimdah illa Ili ykdumm rfagtih 
ygadi lha ahla min “‘asal ‘assalha 

29. dummu rfagatkum w-gummu hiffkum 
wla ywsil al-himl kun jmalha 

30. = al-afw m aktar fi l-bilad “idwankum 
banaw f-lakinn as-salamah falha* 

31. wla timsi illa muslihin safathum* 
finn al-hriib tsir jadb xlalha® 

32. gul gid mida lkum timan (xams) suwalif* 
m ahdin yéaddib gaylih la galha*' 

33. minha al-Mbé‘ij al-msamma Nasir 
jarrat garirin sabbibat l-ajalha* 

34. jarrth ‘aléh w-lat halgih fogih 
w-gal at-tarat halatha “‘jalha* 

35. tar l-gisirth fog daww dlalih” 
m ahdin ythimm b-himmitih w-thtalha’! 


A: hattaw lukum as-simm. 

*® M: banaw fla ¢ann al-malamah falha. 

* S, A, Z: wla yimsi (in this case the subject is the chief mentioned in v. 8b). 
4 M: tara al-hrib. 

M: gul luhum jara minkum. T: gul gid jara minkum. Y: f-innih mida minhum. 
M, T: w-kullin ysaddig gaylih la gatha. 

T: zallat garirin. Y, Z: dabhat garirin. 

* S: gal al-mitar taratha ‘jalha. Y: gal ad-dyat taratha ‘jalha. 

°° Y: dahha bi-wir‘ih lajl yarda jarh. 

°! Z: ibuh fi ‘id ad-dihiyyah yadbah ad-dahaya w-lih wra‘atin sgar. w-dahar wlidih 
ma walad jarih w-yigil, ta‘al awarrth wiS ibiy yigil bi-d-dahaya, as-sat, wray‘al, sgar, 
w-yom adharaw ‘ind al-bab dbahth. w-yom lajjaw an-nisawin wi-l-wir‘anin w-dahar ibih, 
wis “ilmkum? galaw, wlidik dibah walad jarik. gam w-ja bih wi-dbahih. gal, xallukum 
tidfinon jimi‘, wallah ma tabci umm jari w-ant ummik tadhak. difnaw. had salfat Mbé‘ij 
Naszr. 

A: ma‘h ajnibi gistrin lih w-galat wir'ih ‘ala wir’ gisirih wi-dbahih b-siééin wu-hu 
ibn Nasir. w-yom ja halth lé di hurmat gisirth tabi. wis gomkum? galat, wallah wir‘na 
dibah wir‘ gisirna. xadah hu wi-dbahih bi-yidih, ubuh, w-laffih w-gal, xallhum jimi‘ 
lén yagbirhum flan, gisirth, wat fth s-salfah. 

S: w-minhum al-Mbé‘7j, jadd al-Wuda‘in lamm, jadd al-Wuda‘in, al-msamma Nasir. 
yom dibah whidth walad gisirth w-yom jat lih mnitth tabci wla gisirtth tabci w-wlidih zabn 
‘ind ummih. jarrih min ‘ind ummih w-hattih fogih wi-dbahth [yabgahum kulluhum yabki, 
umm hada w-umm hada]. 
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26. They offer you a honeyed cup in which they poured pure 
poison 
That is sure to paralyse a healthy body’s functions. 
27. Do not listen to despicable wretches and their evil counsel; 
The deeds of the wicked reflect no credit on them! 
28. A good reputation is won by taking care of one’s fellows; 
Such a person gives a sweeter taste than the best honey. 
29. Be good to your fellow-tribesmen and spite the enemy! 
Burdens as these are carried only by the strongest male camels. 
30. But, pardon me, why is your country full of hatred, 
So clearly visible and ominous for what is to come? 
31. Do not lie down to sleep before settling your problems, 
For these quarrels will open the way for even greater harm!” 
32. Say, “You are the ones about whom ‘The Eight Tales’ are told: 
No one has ever denied their truth when the subject comes up. 
33. One of them is about al-Mbé‘jj, as Nasir is nicknamed,” 
Because of his little boy who caused the death [of a neighbour's 
child]. 
34. He dragged him out and slit his throat over the other’s dead 
body, 
Saying, ‘The best way of exacting revenge is by doing it fast.’ 
35. He avenged the wrong done to his neighbour at his coffee 
hearth: 
An act of honour without parallel and one that cannot be 
matched.” 


* For Nasir al-Mbé‘ij, the ancestor of al-Wuda‘in, see the previous section 
on Ibn Badran, p. 230, and pp. 105, 150. 

** Z: ‘His father had slaughtered a number of sheep at the Feast of Immo- 
lation. He had small children. One of his little sons went to the son of his neigh- 
bour and said, “Come, Ill show you what my father does to the slaughter ani- 
mals, the sheep.” They were just kids, little ones. When they had come to the 
door, he cut his throat. The women and other children started screaming. At 
this his father came and asked, “What is going on here?” They said, “Your son 
has killed your neighbour’s son.” So he grabbed him and cut his throat, saying, 
“Now you will be buried together. By God, I will not tolerate that my neighbour's 
wife cries hot tears while your mother laughs.” And they were buried. That is 
the story of al-Mbé‘ij Nasir.’ 

A: ‘There was a stranger who lived as a protected neighbour among them. His 
little son went over to their neighbours and killed their son with a knife. It was 
Nasir’s son who did that. When he [Nasir] came home he saw that the wife of his 
neighbour was crying. “What is the matter?” She [his wife] said, “By God, our son 
has killed the son of our neighbours.” So he grabbed him and slit his throat with 
his own hands, his father. He wrapped him in a shroud and said, “Let them be bur- 
ied together by So-and-So,” his neighbour. That is how the story came into being.’ 

S: ‘One of them was about al-Mbé‘ij, the ancestor common to all of the 
Wuda‘in, their forefather. His name was Nasir. One day his son killed the son 
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w-in bag minhum wahdin fi sayyinth* 
dbihoh dabh as-sat wast hlalha® 
yibun mitlih ma yi'ud l-mitlha® 
wala d-dyat sitrin lha wi-jmalha 
w-illi fa‘al da al-fi‘l lad ‘Wemir 
wu-hum fhul al-manilah wi-zhalha?’ 
w-minha Biyanin Sayig ibn Slayyim® 
fi Lbir tah w-tagg rasth jalha” 
dahar li-da fi‘ lin bayyin 

fi jabhitth matrah talat gfalha” 

hu jar kassab al-marajil Mani‘ 
fayyadha kassabha xattalha®' 

‘atah Mani‘ sabgin ma‘lumah” 
safran tisug al-“én fi xyalha” 

awwal fwalatha arbi‘in jidibah 

ibl al-Mréxi yom rabbi zalha™ 


of his neighbour and his wife came to him crying and the wife of his neighbour 
also cried, while his little son clung to the skirts of his mother. He dragged him 
away from his mother, made him go down on his knees over the dead body and 
cut his throat. [He wanted all of them to cry, the mother of this one and the 
mother of the other one].’ 

4 M: wla bag minhum. S: wla bag minna. Z: w-in bag minna. 

°° T, Z: dibahnah. Y: gadith god as-sat. 

°° T, Z: nabgi ligérih ma yi‘id. Y: yabgiin gérih. 

57 Y: wu-hum al-jmal al-hird fi hayalha. 

Z: hada wahdin taxawa lih hu w-iyya wahdin, tisajar hu w-tyyah, wu-hu xawiyyin 
lih, wi-dbahih w-lamma dbahih jaw, buh yistitir “ind Al ‘Wemir, wi-frigaw lih w-‘atih 
ad-dyah, ibith. w-yom ‘atuh ad-dyah gal ixith, jatk dyat wlidk? gal, na‘am. gam ‘ala 
xith w-dazzih ‘ind, ben Al ‘Wemir. gal, idbihith, wallah ma yi‘is benna wu-hu dabhin 
xawtyyih, hada lhamtin fasdah [ma ‘aléna mnih]. sagaw ad-dyah wi-dbahoh lihig 
il-id-dyah, dibah ixuh lihig il-id-dyah. 

S: hum gazin hum w-iyya wahdin min Al ‘Wemir, gazin w-yom gazaw ksibaw, galaw 
al-baduw, lala, al-bduwi la ana dililatkum w-ana b-axid nisifat al-bill illi kisabna. w-galaw 
dola, la, inna alli §tlnak w-zahhabnak w-inna w-iyyak atlat. gam ‘aléh wahdin wi-t‘anth, 
xallah gitin yihsib innih mayyit. ba‘dén y‘ayynih turgiyyah w-jaw bih li-halih. galaw halih, 
wen xawtyykum? galaw, lahgana al-gom dbahoh. w-yom xadaw léhum jayyinin bih. wis 
gomkum ya-flan? gal, ta‘an wlidk ar-rajjal da. xadaw ar-rumh, ixwanih w-ibih, wi-dsiroh, 
dbahoh, fi xawiyyhum yom t‘anih. w-illa d-dyat, ya‘ni fi l-ajnibi bi-tsidd. 

% T: wi-l-xamsah Biyan. Z: w-minha suwab Salim ibn Slayyim. 

°9°T, S: w-sakk rasth. 

© Y: matrah timan gfalha. 

°' M: kassabha fayyadha xattalha. S: xattalha kassabha fayyadha. 

" M: ‘atah safran sabgin. 

° T, Y: xadran tisig. 

4 S: w-minhum Biyan ‘ind jaddi Mani“, yissi w-tah fi l-bir wi-dribh al-jal w-hattin 
fi jabhitih falgah talat gfal. ‘atah faras. ma‘nah, tayhin min allah fi l-bir wu-hu yissi 
iblih, ibil Mani‘. w-ja fi jabhitih al-falgah, talat gfal, w-yom dahar ‘ata lih faras, gaza 
‘alaha w-kisab arbi‘in nagah. 
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36. And if someone behaved treacherously towards his road 
companion, 

They would kill him as they would slaughter one of their 
sheep, 

37. To make sure that a crime like this would not be repeated, 
Though the payment of blood money would have been suf- 
ficient. 

38. The ones who went to those lengths were the offspring of 
‘Wéemir, 

The champions of manly virtue, known for their vehemence.” 

39. Another example is Biyan Shayig ibn Slayyim® 
Who fell into the well shaft and cut his head, 

40. Showing an ugly gash where it hit the stones 
On his brow, about three inches wide. 

41. He was the neighbour of chivalrous Mani’, 

The wily hunter and collector of virtue’s trophies. 

42. Mani’ presented him with a purebred mare, 

A dazzling white horse, a delight to behold. 

43. Her first foaling was the capture of forty camels, 

The herd of al-Mrékhi when God sealed its fate.®’ 


® Z: ‘What happened is that someone asked someone else to be his road com- 
panion. On the way they fell out and he killed his companion. Thereupon the vic- 
tim’s father came to Al ‘Wémir and demanded satisfaction. So they started collecting 
the required sum from their fellow-kinsmen and paid his father the blood money. 
When he had been paid, his [the murderer’s] brother said to the father, “Did you 
receive the blood money?” “Yes”, he said. Thereupon he went to his brother and 
pushed him towards his kinsmen of Al “Wémir, saying to them, “Kill him. By God, 
someone who killed his road companion is not fit to live among us, this rotten piece 
of meat!” [We do not want any of him]. So they paid the blood money and in 
addition they killed him. He killed his brother in addition to the blood money.’ 

S: ‘A raiding party of Al ‘Wémir had taken someone else with them and when 
they were going to divide the booty, the Bedouin said, “As your guide I am entitled 
to half of the captured camels.” But the others said, “No, we have taken you along 
and provided you with victuals. You get no more than one-third.” In the end 
one of them became angry and stabbed him. They left him lying there, believ- 
ing that he was dead. But some wayfarers found him and took him to his folks. 
The kinsmen of the other asked, “Where is your companion?” They said, “We 
were pursued by the enemy and they killed him.” But after a while he [the body 
of the murdered man] was brought to them [by his relatives]. “What is the matter, 
So-and-So?” They answered, “Your son has stabbed this man here.” Thereupon 
they took a spear, his brothers and father, and they pierced him with it, killing 
him, in retaliation for the stabbing of his road companion. Whereas normally 
it is considered sufficient to pay blood money for a member of another tribe.’ 

* A member of Al ‘Atif of Ghatan, who lived among the Dawasir as a pro- 
tected neighbour. 

°7 Al-Mrékhi was a member of the Mtér tribe, according to my informants. 
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44. al-“Atfi gablih gid tah b-hisina® 
‘atah Sa‘d ad-dyat w-amtalha® 

45.  w-ummih ‘ajizin damminin hosha” 
rahat tisil hmulha bi-jmalha" 

46. w-minha alydar illi wida bn Xlayyif 
‘ata d-dyat wagfin b-gér amhalha 

47. da Sar‘ana fi l-jar la ja ‘indina 
t‘alim bi-da ‘uggalna wi-jhalha” 

48. fhadi b-xamsin ma fa‘alha geérna” 
min tal‘at al-beda ila hawwalha" 

49. _wi-s-sadsah la ja s-snin al-mimhilah” 
w-inkaff min wabl as-sima hammalha” 


50. = mirhanna ‘idin li-min racb an-nida” 
la ma xtilat ‘igb al-gfal hbalha 
51. — tilgahum b-hassasah w-bassasah”® 


w-farsin ygallat foghinn dlalha 
52. wt-shun siryin foghinn nhithin 


S: ‘Another example was Biyan who stayed with Mani’, one of my ancestors. He 
went to draw water and fell into the well. He hit his forehead against the stones 
of the well’s casing and had a deep cut of three inches wide. He gave him a 
mare. That is, he slipped and fell into the well by accident while watering his 
camels, the camels of Mani‘. He had a gash of three inches in his brow. When 
he was helped out of the well, Mani° gave him a mare. On the mare’s first raid 
he captured a booty of forty she-camels.’ 

5 M: yom tah al-“Atfi fi hsiyna. Y: w-minha mitah al-‘Atfi fi hsiyna. 

6S: al-“Atfi min Ghatan, ‘indih yi‘ tas hu w-iyya ‘yalih. w-rah ysalli fi -masjid wu-hu 
‘ama. w-yom ja yibi al-masjid tah fi l-bir w-mat. gam Sa‘d w-widah, difa‘ ‘yalih ad-dyah 
wu-hu ‘indih di‘ifin ‘indih, ‘atah darahim, widah. 

” T: wi-sadsah ummih ‘ajuzin. Y: w-minha ‘ajuzin. Z: hasha. 

" Z: rahat tizimm ahmalha bi-jmatha. 

”™ M: t‘allim bha ‘uggalha jhalha. 

Z: w-ibn Xlayyif, hada al-jdar tah ‘ala jarih w-widah. wala nima illa hi, lannha 
Simah w-dik mi‘jizah, lannha gatta‘ah, da dabih wlidth w-da dabhin ixith. hadi mi‘jizat 
timayyizat al-Wuda‘in w-illa hi argab min al-jdar [al-jdar ma lih sibab, hum ga‘ din hum 
w-iyya jarhum fi dlalih, ga‘din fi dlalih jimi‘ w-tah w-wimar allah ‘ala jarhum w-ja 
buhum suwabin mitlih lakin ‘ad jarhum mat, comment by Farraj). 

S: w-ibn Xlayyif, ra‘i al-jdar, fth di‘ifin ga‘din taht al-jdar ma yadri ‘anh w-tah ‘aleh 
w-widah, ya‘ni, sag dyitih, sag lih flis. 

™3°Y: hadi timanin ma. 

4 A: min matla‘ al-béda la mihwalha. 

® T: wi-r-rab‘ah la. Y: w-minha la. 

® T: w-ila nkaff. S: la ja as-snin al-mimhilah, ya‘ni ja al-arab wagt w-ma bih ‘isb 
wla bth... . 

7” M: mansa w-manax li-min. 

*® S: tilgana. 
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44. _ Earlier the ‘Atfi fell into one of our wells; 

For him Sa‘d paid the blood money and more.” 

45. His mother, an old woman who had the care of the children, 
Left well-to-do, her pack-camels loaded with their posses- 
sions. 

46. And the tale about the wall that Ibn Khlayyif compensated 
for, 

Paying the blood money instantly in one sum, not in instal- 
ments. 

47. Thus we treat our neighbours when they come to live with 
US, 

A fact known to all, the mature men and youngsters. 

48. These are five feats performed by none, save us, 
From where the sun rises to where it sets. 

49. The sixth is when the land becomes drought-stricken 
And years go by without a shower from the barren sky; 

50. Then camel-riders throng to their hospitable quarters, 
Their mounts so gaunt that the dangling girths become en- 
tangled. 

51. Even then travellers are sure of a hearty and smiling 
welcome: 

They are installed on the carpet at the bubbling coffee-pots; 

52. Trays with the choicest dates and small wooden bowls 


80 


77 §: ‘He was a member of Al ‘Atif of Ghatan, who had come with his chil- 
dren to make a living as a labourer employed by him. One day he went to per- 
form his prayers at the mosque. He was a blind man and on his way to the mosque 
he took a wrong step, tumbled into the well, and died. Thereupon Sa‘d decid- 
ed to pay blood money to his children. He had come to him as a penniless, 
detitute person and he gave them money, blood money.’ 

* Z: ‘Ibn Khlayyif had a neighbour who was buried under a collapsing wall 
and he paid the blood money for him. These became the most famous tales 
because they were extraordinary acts, miracles almost, and absolutely unheard 
of. Someone who kills his own son and another who kills his brother. Such 
miraculous acts were unique to the Wuda‘in, though the latter acts were even 
more outstanding than the one concerning the wall. [The wall just happened. 
They were sitting with their neighbour in the shade of the wall, all of them, when 
the wall suddenly collapsed. It so happened that their neighbour was the one 
killed. The others were hurt, but their neighbour was the one who died.]’ One 
should keep in mind that these comments were made by the western Wuda'in, 
who were naturally averse to ceding pride of place to their eastern kinsmen of 
Al Khlayyif, see p. 151 n. 322. 

S: ‘Ibn Khlayyif was the owner of the wall. A poor man who stayed with him 
was sitting under the wall when all of a sudden it collapsed on him. So he paid 
the blood money for him, he paid them cash in compensation for the loss.’ 
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samnin ydan dafgha Sayyalha 
wi-shum danin fog sifr ftatna 

walla figarin dayman yi‘ba lha 
wi-s-sab'ah la min wizana mijrim®! 
yaman w-yabsit fi brid dlatha 

wla ytulih kull ra‘i matlab 

wi-yhatt “ilwan fog rus jbalha 
wi-t-tamnah hammaytin li-hdiudha® 
thama wla tihtaj min yihma lha*® 
mitl al-xlasat yom yugid karrha* 
tugad w-kullin gid ‘araf girbalha® 
wi-t-tas ah ma yasbirun ‘ala l-xata® 
wla tdan fi l-xata ‘ayyalha 

taxzim s‘ub as-Sarh lén thuttih 

mitl al-m‘id yisugha “ammalha 
wi-l-“asrah gissat Ganim ibn Dla‘ah 
dibah dililih ‘amdin zawwalha 
nawwax wasat sug al-Jnénah dayif 
w-dayyaf hal ad-dirah ma‘a hassalha 
min labtin fi l-hos tantah diddha 
Glad Nahis la ‘tiza xayyalha 


w-an ahmid allah yomni min rishum*’ 


tilhag ‘lumi bi-l-imil af ‘alha® 
min lad Wilman wi-slalat Ganim 
xadaw al-marajil diggha wi-jlalha” 
la jit b-amdah da li-dak mtawwif” 


"2M: bi-jnudha. Y: gibilah tagdi lawazim jarha. 


83 
84 


M: wla ti‘taz min. 
S: ya‘ni al-hadidat yom yugid ‘alah as-sani‘. wis al-xlasah? al-haddad hada yom 


M: wi-s-sab‘ah zabn al-mjanna la wiza. S: la min wiza fi darna mijrim. 


yixlis al-hadidah tum yihatt siccin walla janbiyyah, ya‘ni mixlisha as-sani‘ bi-l-karr yi- 
kirr ‘alaha. 

© M: tinfax w-kullin. 
© T: wi-s-sab‘at ma. 
87 A: ana ahmid allah yomni min labah // Glad Zayid madiyyat af‘alha; ana ah- 
mid allah yomni min rishum. Y: hamadt rabbi yomni. 
8 Y: tasil yimini bi-l-jimil. 

" T: marajil ad-dinya gadaw bi-jlalha. 

°° The same formula occurs in a poem by Ibn Husn (H2/12) and in a poem 
by al-Hadhyah, Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 23. 
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With liquid butter are brought by men careful not to let it 
spill; 

53. And fat roasted sheep on a pile of yellow rice, 
Or an entire camel's hump is prepared for dinner. 

54. The seventh is when a fugitive comes seeking asylum, 
He enjoys safety and security in our protective shadow; 

55. Out of reach of his persecutors, they can do him no harm, 
As if he were on the mountains’ highest pinnacle. 

56. Eight, their devotion to the security of the borders, 
Which are always guarded, though they are hardly in need 


of it; 
57. | Their warriors are like red-hot steel being tempered in the 
fire:”! 
Set ablaze they are known for wreaking terrible destruction. 
58. Nine, they are intolerant of wrongdoing by their own, 


Dealing ruthlessly with those who overstep the bounds; 
59. They hammer a ring through the nose of unruly trouble- 

makers, 

And lead them by the rope as camels toiling at the wel 
60. Tenth is the story about Ganim ibn Dla‘ah, 

Who did not hesitate to slaughter his camel mount:” 


] 92 


61. A visitor himself, he made her kneel down in al-Jnénah’s 
alley, 
To entertain the villagers and other travellers arriving at 
night; 

62. He hails from a clan that takes on the enemy without 
wavering, 
‘The sons of Nahish’ is the battle-cry when their cavalry 
charges.” 

63. I give praise to God for having made me one of their chiefs, 


Since I gain from my connection to their store of fame. 
64. Being of the Walamin, I also trace my descent to Ganim: 

They swept up all of the world’s manly virtues, big and small; 
65. If I made the rounds of all those to whom praise is due, 


9! S: “That is, metal when it is heated by the blacksmith. What does it mean, 
xlasah? The smith tempers the steel and makes it into a knife or dagger, he turns 
it into red-hot steel by heating it with the help of his bellows.’ 

Cf. S/48, p. 695. 

*’ The story of Ganim ibn Dla‘ah is told in N/130-139. 
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mitl ad-darahim yi‘jibk silsalha 

66. —_fazza‘tin nazza‘tin bazza‘ah 
mitl al-isud tyur fi misalha 

67.  yama hafa fi wirdhum min nadir 
la minn daww al-harb Sabb S‘alha 

68. ¢am ka‘bin minna tiibb j‘udha 
labsat tyab as-sud ‘ugh jmalha 

69. la saggaf al-barud dajrat rushum 
tafdi jmu’ ad-didd ft sibbalha 

70. wala yy" al-sjar ben byitna 
nxusshum bi-t-tib w-narfa ahwalha” 

71. w-in kan jana zallitin min jarna” 
difnat w-kibb gsarha wi-twalha” 

72. fla xér ft harjin ycaddab gaylih 
la ‘irdat l-agwal fi mijalha*’ 

73.  fawsik ya-min hu sidigin sadig”® 
thfad wisati wi-tti‘id b-amtalha 

74. tara l-mitayil li-r-rjal “alamah” 
t‘arif bha turg al-huda wi-sbalha 

75. min “arfin gid gas l-aSya kullaha 
mgarbalin bi-dgagha wi-jlalha 


100 


76. tara al-xsam ris an-ngam bi-hmimha'! 
tashar twal al-lel min mihalha 

77. ‘alek bi-bab as-sidg la ja sadig'™ 
w-in zad bi-rtelin f-zid bi-rtalha 

78. tara migal as-sidg yib‘id min ar-rida'®”° 
w-tara l-hrij tdi* kin summalha 

79. amma mlawat al-hritb ‘araftha 


wi-hi l-bhir w-cam hafa fi jalha'™ 


4S: illa wla yidra bi-xuss ahwalha. 

° S: w-in das al-jar fina zallah. M: tara al-jar la min das fihum zallah. 

°° M: raffoh w-kabbaw gsarha wi-twalha. 

7 M: Lagwal fi midalha. 

%* An introductory formula when the poet addresses himself to the person 
to whom he is going to impart his wisdom (wiszyyah), cf. Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 14, heyyee 
ya-min hu sidigin sadig. M: ya-min hu sidugin sadig. T: ya-min It. 

” T: inn al-mitayil. 

100M, S: min hadgin gid. T, Y: min wahdin gid. 

M, T: w-amma al-xsam. 

2 T: bab an-nijat as-sidg la ja sadig. 
” M: tara mitar as-sidg. 

M, T, Y: wtam gada. 
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It would be like the jingle of coins counted by a trader; 

66. Ever ready to rush to their kinsmen’s rescue, warlike and 
bold, 

They are like lions whose onslaught cannot be resisted; 

67. Their charge left many a famous hero rolling in the dust, 
Once the flames of war had been lit. 

68. How many buxom beauties did we force to cut off their 
tresses, 

And to change into black instead of their attractive attire?!” 

69. If gunsmoke darkens the sky, they are seized by frenzy, 
Shattering the enemy ranks as they slam into their lines. 

70. With us, protected neighbours are not left short of food: 
They receive many favours and we see to all their needs; 

71. And if their behaviour leaves something to be desired, 
We overlook their faults, pretending not to have noticed. 

72. | How embarrassing if one’s words risk being exposed as 
falsehood 
When assertions are discussed in the course of conversa- 
tion! 

73. Therefore I give you this piece of good advice, dear friend, 
Try to remember it and to be instructed by its lessons! 

74. Wise maxims are like landmarks on one’s way, 

Helping to find the road and be rightly guided. 

75. Take it from someone who has fathomed all things, 
Shrewd in his assessment of matters big and small! 

76. Wrangles beget grudges, and their attendant troubles 
Are like screeching wooden pulleys that keep one awake 
at night.'"° 

77. Be sincere and honest when dealing with an upright man, 
And if he adds two pounds, meet him by adding even more. 

78. | Speaking with honest intention keeps evil at bay, 

And words evaporate except those that are hard with truth. 

79. With the twisted and contorted ways of war I am familiar: 
They are like the ocean: how many have fallen over its brink 
and perished! 

' The same image is in Vol. III, 195, v. 23. 

' The wooden pulley over which runs the rope that holds the bucket and 
is pulled by a camel. The labourers who were employed in filling the reservoir 
for the irrigation of the palm groves usually started their work a few hours before 


dawn and the screeching noise of the turning wooden pulleys might have start- 
led some of the villagers from their sleep. 
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80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


TEXT—THE POEM 


la min baget mn al-hrub txallis 

aktir ‘aleha min wgid S‘alha 

hatta ta‘alwa kull ra‘i talbah 

cima ‘tala l-“arif ‘ala jahhalha 

tara al-hrub ma yas‘a b-hinn msabbab 
cam daffinat baynatha xummalha 
w-in Simt min darin w-tabgi dirah 

ins ar-rjal w-kibb ‘ank andalha 

yza ilehum bi-r-rcab w-nasshum 

rus ar-rkab wla titi‘ ‘addalha 

fin kan Sixan al-blad ahl at-tana'”’ 
takil w-ticcil min wiza fi jalha'®® 
piranhum min ‘izzitin fr “izzah 
raffaytin li-ftugha b1-Slalha 

fin kan hum hawaymin Sixanhum'”” 
takil wla ticéil f-gat’ slalha 
Sabbahthum mitl al-bgul ar-rubbax'" 
ma hassalat li-btunha wi-‘yalha 
wi-l-jar yimsi bi-l-mihunah benhum 
kibb al-with al-midlimat w-falha 
w-amma muwazin ar-rjal ‘araftha 
bi-n-nutg t‘arif ‘adilha wi-myalha 


111 


107 M, T, Z: Sixan ad-dyar. 

108 S: bi-gtarha. M: ti‘ti w-taf‘al al-jud min malha. T: w-ahl as-saxa w-ahl al-‘ata 
min malha. 

109 S: w-in kan kbar ad-dirah hawayim. M, T: w-in kan Sixan ad-dyar hawayim. 

"10M: awsafhum mitl. T: w-asifha mitl. 

"lT, Y: awwal muwazin. 
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80. If you wish to bring war to an end and be rid of it, 
The best way is to add fuel and let its flame burn even 
brighter, 
81. Until it overwhelms all those who pursue their claims 
through it, 
As a wise man stands above an inconsiderate person; 
82. War is not an activity that appeals to nice and bright people: 
How many fools have found their grave between its maws! 
83. If you have grown weary of a place and head for somewhere 
else,''* 
Approach the fine men and avoid those held in low esteem; 
84. Cross over to them on your mounts and straight away 
Steer your camels without heeding advice to the contrary; 
85. If a district’s chiefs are respected men worthy of praise, 
They have plenty to eat and to feed those seeking shelter; 
86. Their neighbours are always treated with full honours, 
And they are quick to mend rents and to fix any loose 
threads. 
87. But if their chiefs are covetous and greedy, 
They eat without feeding strangers in their protection; 


88. Such men are like mules that have grown fat: 
What they get ends up in their bellies or with their chil- 
dren; 

89. Again and again a neighbour suffers indignities at their 
hands; 
Leave them and give those surly, ill-omened faces a wide 
berth! 

90. With different kinds of men and their character I have 
experience: 
From their speech you can tell the right kind from the 
faulty.'’° 


'!2 The same advice is given by Ibn Batla, Vol. HI, 185, wv. 32-33. Note also 
a famous poem composed in the eleventh century AH by Barakat ash-Shirif, ‘(To 
die in a desert) is better for a man than staying in a land, // Where he lives in 
humiliating circumstances’ (‘ala ar-rajl aswa min g'iudih bi-dirah // yigim bha wa-d-dill 
dawmin mtanibih), Sowayan, ash-Shi‘r an-Nabati, 369. 

13 Similarly, the modern poet Shal‘an ibn Dafir ibn Fhéd of al-Wuda‘in (see 
p. 120), ‘You cannot judge a man until he begins to talk, // In his speech you 
will find the clues; His way of speaking tells you all you need to know, // Re- 
vealing his secrets as if you look straight through him’ (wi-r-rajl ma yi‘raf ilen 
yitikallam // thin min mantig lsanih dilaylih; yikftk mantugih w-ta‘rif ‘annth // jimi‘ 
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91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


TEXT—THE POEM 


tani muwazin ar-ral jilisha 
minhum t‘arf xyarha w-ahtalha''* 
tara fi r-rjal mgallatin wi-mwaxxar''” 
mitl al-yimin tmadd gabl smatha 
tara fi r-rjal mitl al-sbal Sawamix'"® 
fiha d-dara wi-l-ma w-zabn G@alha'"’ 
tara ft r-rjal mitl ar-rmal mahalic 

la tzabbn al-“ani wla yi‘na lha''® 

fi -géd mitl an-nar yugid harrha 
w-in ja as-Sta la-mitl bard smatha 
tara ft r-rjal mitl al-gitadah 

tara l-gitadah ma yxill xlatha 
tara fi r-rjal jildin m‘tyyah"*! 

kibb al-ma‘aya harmha wi-hlalha 
w-axtim juwabi bi-s-salat ‘al an-nibiy 


119 


120 


122 


yom jathum sammaha muslihah. gal, ilihu ya-rfagah, hada alli 
fa‘altu w-hada alli fa‘alna, w-sawwaha muslihah, aslah benhum. 


ma yixfth cannik txaylih); it is followed by a listing of the three qualities of manly 
virtue: courage, cleverness, generosity, al-Fassam, i, 170 (cf. the three qualities 
mentioned in Mx3/11-16 and in N/32-35). The same formula occurs in a 
tenth-century AH poem by al-‘Léemi, ‘Three moral qualities for which I strive’ 
(talat xsalin bi hirsin ‘aléhin), Sowayan, ash-Shi‘r an-Nabati, 357. 

14M, T, Y: w-ba‘din t‘arf xyarha w-andalha. 

''5 A, M, T, Y: mgaddamin wi-mwaxxar. 

"eT: finn fi ral. 


117 


a‘alha < aw‘alha, the inaccessible heights where ibex, w'ul, live (also in 


H1/27). 


118 


M, S: la timna‘ al-‘ani. A, Y: la ti‘ni al“ani. 


119M: in jitha fi l-harr yiidtk harrha. 


120 
121 
122 


w-in jitha wagt as-Sta bard Smalha. Y: w-in ja as-Sta bardin habub §matha. 


M: 
M: tara fi r-rjal tayyib w-mi‘tyyah. 
M: 


wi-xiam gilt b1-s-salat. 
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The other way of judging them is by keeping their company: 
By doing so you learn to distinguish the best from the dregs. 
You should know, some men are in front and part is behind, 
As the right hand has more right to be extended than the 
left. 

I tell you, some men are soaring up like lofty mountains, 
Offering cover and water and the refuge of its heights. 
And then, some men are like the sands where one easily 
perishes, 

Inhospitable to the needy and indifferent to their fate; 
In midsummer they burn one like a fire’s roaring flames, 
And in winter they are cold like the freezing north wind. 
Truly, some men are like the thorns of the tragacanth tree, 
Looking formidable, but unfit to pin edges of tent cloth to- 
gether. 

Some men are of no more use than the skin of a decrepit 
camel; 

Discard these sickly animals, both as carcasses and lawful 
meat. 

In conclusion I end my verses with prayers for the Prophet, 
As many as pilgrims filing into Mecca’s sacred precincts.’ 


Having received the poem they named it ‘Peace Poem.’ The 
poet told them, ‘Make peace among yourselves, friends! Re- 
member the famous feats that you have accomplished to- 
gether and of which we are all proud!’ He made it a peace 
poem, a poem that restored the peace among them.'*” 


23 With these words ‘Ayid ibn Jubban al-Wuda‘in concluded his recitation. 
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THE TRANSMITTER: 
THE TRADITIONS OF AL NAHISH 


The poems-cum-narrative recorded by Nadir ibn Fahhad Al Nahish 
are a good example of the anecdotal majlis style. The narrative 
moves fluently from one anecdote and its related poem to the next. 
None of the events that occasioned these anecdotes and poems 
affected the narrator's tribal community in a way that can be called 
historical. They deal with the ordinary give-and-take in people’s 
lives and they do so with a subtle sense of humour, which gives 
them an unmistakable charm. The events described are part of 
the legacy of the village of Al Nahish (so called after the people 
inhabiting it, one of the fra‘ of al-Wuda‘in, see p. 259), but this 
only partly explains the harmonious impression created by the 
whole, for the different episodes have been strung together more 
or less at random. Rather the sense of unity arising from this 
section seems mostly due to the judicious choice of subject-matter 
and the narrator’s slightly wistful tone and wry humour. 

The text is mostly based on a single session with Nadir in the 
presence of an educated younger member of the Al Nahish, Majid 
ibn Hasan, who prompted the transmitter with the right questions 
and made a modest contribution to the recorded conversation. 
Though Nadir is also literate and has travelled abroad, the contrast 
in the narrative style and use of language is remarkable. Unlike 
Nadir, who at the time may have been in his early seventies, Majid 
apparently felt bound to formulate his thoughts in a form that 
approaches written, standard Arabic. This contributes to the stilted, 
wooden impression of his words, but the difference is mostly due 
to Nadir’s narrative skills, which have been honed in a long career 
as a raconteur. Moreover, Nadir is said to be a poet in his own 
right, though I have recorded no verses composed by him. At the 
time, the men of Al Nahish, like others in the Wadi, had little time 
to spare from overseeing the work on their extensive holdings of 
pivot-irrigated fields. Yet Majid met me a few more times in his 
office in order to help me fill in the gaps in my transcription and 
to explain the verses’ meaning. 

Two pieces of verse were recorded by ‘Abdallah ibn Ibrahim 
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ibn Mfiz, the aged chief of Al “Wémir, the village of al-Far‘ah that 
is closest to al-Walamin and al-Khamasin (these are the names of 
sub-tribes of al-Wuda‘in and the built-up areas in which they live). 
The exchange of verse between Mitrik an-Nahshi and a poet of 
Al ‘Arja of Yam has been included in this section because it 
corresponds to a similar exchange recorded by Nadir. Moreover, 
the jocular spirit of this addition is typical for the tongue-in-cheek 
quality of some of the tribal polemics. Other examples of this are 
the exchanges between poets of al-Wuda‘in and the chief of 
Ghatan, Mhammad ibn Hadi, transmitted by Nadir, the anecdotes 
and verses on the same subject between ash-Sharafa and Ibn Hadi, 
transmitted by Fahad ar-Rén of Al Bréé, and in Vol. II those 
between Bkhit al-‘Atawi and a sheikh of al-Bgim.’ 

The poems of Ibn Hadi and the reply by Mbarak ibn Mwem also 
exist in somewhat shorter, published versions, but that is not the 
case for the poem addressed to Ibn Hadi by Mitrik an-Nahshi.° 

The traditions recorded by Nadir are exclusively concerned with 
the affairs of al-Wuda‘in, and more in particular those of al-Far‘ah 
and his own group of Al Nahish. Two episodes illustrate the 
openness of the Dawasir towards members of other tribes who, 
driven by poverty or other reasons, wish to settle in the Wadi and 
make a living among them as sharecroppers. Some additional 
verses and narrative details on this subject occur in the versions 
recorded by two other transmitters, Mhammad ibn Zed as-Shili and 
Nasir ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz of Al Rakan of al-Wuda‘in, and were 
incorporated into Nadir’s text, as explained in the notes. 


' Unfortunately, other materials recorded by ‘Abdallah ibn Mfiz were not fit 
to be included in this volume, either because of obvious failures of memory on 
the part of the transmitter, who mixed up poems with a different rhyme, or 
because much of what he said remained obscure, due to his weak voice and 
defective articulation. Though this was a common problem with aged transmit- 
ters, in this case it seemed somehow symbolic for the weakened position of Al 
‘Wemir, considered as once having been the leading lineage in the Wadi. 

* See pp. 369-373, and Vol. II, 73, 257-259. 

* Al-Fassam, i, 66-73, and Mandil, Min adabina ash-sha‘biyyah, i, 68. 
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1. 

POEM BY MITRIK AL NAHISH ON A DISPUTE BETWEEN 

AL-MISA‘RAH AND AL ‘ARJA OF YAM?‘ 

1. hadi gistdah, kalamin galih wahdin min Yam, mn Al ‘Anja, min 
xbul Al Majhiid, w-Al Majhid ral, ma fihum illa w-ni‘m. yigil, 
la la al-Misa‘rit xadéna al-Wadi min al-Wuda‘in. 

2. wla bth frisin, liSibnanin, wu-hum gazin rakbin, xadaw luhum 
iblin min ibl Yam, wu-hum balla Swayy. w-lahgohum al-Yamuyyat 
w-fakkaw ibilhum. w-ja al-man‘ ‘ind ar-réab wi-r-rgab. 

3: w-gal, imna ni w-lik nuss frist. gal, irfa’ al-bindag wallah innik 
fi wajh “Iliyy ibn Majhid, wu-hu Ibn Sarah,’ nawyin yibig fth. 
[hattth ft wajh wahdin gérih!] w-hadd al-faras fi yidth w-yom gid 
hum ft betih, gal, wajid lk as-salamat, ya-Dosiri, ruh li-halik. 
wi-l-faras xadaha w-bag ft wajhth. 

4. w-yom allah b-yidhir al-faras jat al-gistdah di sibbitin tha. yom 
ar-rajil hada yigil, la la al-Misa‘rit xadéna al-Wadi min 
al-Wuda‘in. y‘illmih Mitrik inn al-Wuda‘in hum isas al-“ilm. wla 
widdih yidimm at-tayyib.° 


5/1. —yallah ya-l-matlub ya-jazl al-‘ata 
ya-xalgin nafsi wu-hu m‘abidha 
6/2. tigfir dnubi ft nahar al-magif 


‘ Transmitter: Nadir ibn Fahhad of Al Nahish of al-Wuda ‘in. Sections 149-151 
and 206-217 were narrated by a younger member of Al Nahish, Majid ibn Hasan 
ibn Shari‘. A less gifted raconteur than Nadir, he expressed himself in a way 
that approximates modern standard Arabic. A short poem of gnomic wisdom 
by Mitrik is found in al-Mish‘i, ii, 10-11. 

” lagab b-ummih ‘thus nicknamed after his mother.’ 

° Metre: — --— - --- - - (-) (~-) (arrajaz). 
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1. 
POEM BY MITRIK AL NAHISH ON A DISPUTE BETWEEN 
AL-MISA‘RAH AND AL ‘ARJA OF YAM 


l. A poem was composed, some verses, by someone of Yam, 
Al ‘Arja, a stupid fellow of Al Majhad, though otherwise 
Al Majhid are fine men who are held in the highest regard. 
He said, ‘If it were not for al-Misa‘rah, we would have 
conquered the Wadi from al-Wuda‘in.’ 

yas The story was about the horse of Shibnan.’ They went 
raiding and captured some camels from Yam. They were 
just a small party of raiders. The Yam tribesmen pursued 
them and succeeded in recapturing their camels. The 
raiders and their mounts were promised security on 
condition of surrender. 

3. He [Shibnan] said, “Give me security in exchange for half 
of my mare.’* The other said, ‘Hand me your rifle! By God, 
you are in the trust of ‘Ali ibn Majhid.’ But in truth he 
was Ibn Sarah.’ He wanted to deceive him. [He put him 
in the trust of someone else!] So he [Shibnan] passed the 
reins of the mare to him. But as soon as they came to his 
tent, the Yami said, ‘Well, you have been lucky! Farewell, 
Dosiri! Go to your own folks!’ He kept the mare for himself, 
betraying his given word. 

4. However, God decreed that the mare was returned and on 
that occasion this poem was composed, in response to what 
this man had said, ‘If it were not for al-Misa‘rah, we would 
have conquered the Wadi from al-Wudaiin.’ Mitrik made it 
clear to him that the sub-tribe of al-Wuda‘in was paramount. 
But it was not his intention to blame their good men. 


5/1. ‘O munificent God, to You we address our prayers; 
O Lord and my soul’s Creator, He is the Worshipped One; 
6/2. Forgive our sins on the Day of Resurrection, 


’ A knight of the sub-tribe of al-Misarir, presumably the same one mentioned 
in Mx4/69. 

* Te. the Yami would be given her next foal. 

” In the southern borderlands of Najd men are often called after their mother 
if they were raised by her in the absence of the father, e.g. Ibn Silbah (H1/a), 
Ibn Shafya (Mx1/98, note), Ibn Batla (Vol. III, 9), the poet Ibn Shabsha, 
al-Fassam, i, 124 and G/133. Philby, The Heart of Arabia, ii, 227, mentions a chief 
in Najran, Ibn Sajwa, ‘named after his mother in accordance with a practice com- 
mon in the south.’ 
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1/3. 
8/4. 
9/5. 
10/6. 
11/7. 
12/8. 
13/9. 
14/10. 
15/11. 
16/12. 
17/13. 
18/14. 


19/15. 


TEXT—THE TRANSMITTER 


la nisbat al-mizan nandur ‘udha 
min “ugib da ya-rakbin ‘imliyyah 
bint arci yi‘jibk zen xdudha 

tazha l-muwank wi-l- geli fagha 
wi-z-zor minha ma yinus “dudha 
yarkab ‘alaha Mijdilin mirsalha 
salamin ahla min hilib s‘idha 
yinsir min al-Far‘ah ila min salla 
‘ind ibn Saybanin yirizz w‘idha 
yaxid ma‘ al-Faw al-msamma mijnib 
tansa ibn Majhidin wu-hu magsudha 
talga lhum hol as-Silil manazil 
lazmin ila pitch tisuf wfudha 

ins al-Hrayr w-dak bétih bayyin 

lih rab‘atin kull ar-ryjal trudha 
Yamuyytin ya-ni‘mhum yom al-lga 
la rizz min bén ar-ryjal widha 
nisthtin xuss al-xabit b-danbih 
w-xall ar-ryjal at-tayybin w-judha 
gul da Sarin jana kalamth mistif'® 
wi-l-harjat ili jat lah mardudha 
‘azz allah innih tayhin fi gibbah 
wi-l-ajwad tigtas al-bhur b-“udha 
an ashad innih ‘aylin mistakbir 
ma jat bih ummth fi liyali s‘udha 
inn al-Wuda‘in rfa‘ al-mibani 
nusim ‘alaha li-d-dyuf wgudha 


'° The markers for the beginning of a quote within a poem, gul, or gul lih, 
are sometimes treated as being outside the metrical pattern of the line, see Vol. 
III, 130-131. 
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As we anxiously watch the movement of the Scale’s beam."! 

7/3. Now then, O rider of a swift and hardy camel mount, 

A white she-camel of a southern race with smooth cheeks, 

8/4. Nicely caparisoned with leather cushions and a saddle; 
Her breast’s callous stump does not touch her forelegs’ 
muscles. 

9/5. To Miydal, my messenger, who is mounted on her back, 
I bid a farewell sweeter than the milk of suckling cam- 
el-mothers. 

10/6. He sets out from al-Far‘ah after early morning prayers; 
At Ibn Shayban, the daring warrior who unfolds battle’s 
banner,'” 

11/7. He takes the route of al-Faw, heading south, 

Towards Ibn Majhid, your journey’s destination. 

12/8. You will find their encampments in the area of as-Silil; 
Upon arrival you will see visitors flocking to them. 

13/9. Goatonce to al-Hrayr, his tent stands out among the others, 
Because of its spacious reception room thronged with guests; 

14/10. Yam tribesmen, who in war put on a fine display of courage, 
When the banner of battle is raised for the appointed duel. 

15/11. In your presentation confront the rogue with his wrong- 
doing, 

Without giving offence to the tribe’s good and generous 
men. 

16/12. Tell them, “That poet of yours whose crooked words reached 
uS, 

His slanderous allegations cannot be left unanswered. 

17/13. God Almighty, he took a plunge into the sea’s mighty waves, 
Without first fathoming its depths, as a wiser man would have 
done. 

18/14. I witness that he is a rascal who arrogantly violates the rules, 
He was not brought forth by his mother under her lucky stars. 

19/15. The Wuda‘in are the builders and inhabitants of lofty 
mansions, 

On top of which we light fires as a beacon to attract tra- 
vellers. 


'' The scales on which man’s sins and good deeds are weighed, see also Mx4/ 
29. 

' I do not know who is meant by Ibn Shayban or where he lived. Conceivably 
the poet al-Hadhyah ibn Shayban (see pp. 380, 391) is meant. 
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20/16. w-inna Sjirt illi yidill dlalha 


hin jid‘aha wi-l-badw mitl fnudha” 


21/17. xiblin rfagatna y‘ayyirna bihum 


wu-hum as-sgur w-hinn mitl znudha 


22/18. fi kaff ubu Badi wu-hu zzimha 


séx al-jahamah gazyin bi-jrudha' 


23/19. hawwaft al-gadra yigirun ad-duha 


cam hillitin minhum ‘awa mafridha 


24/20. Cam min giti‘in jaww bih min manzlih 


hliboh ri‘yanth thiff cbidha 


25/21. wala lhdid yisuf jirrat xéelhum 


wtam min saratin Sarbin “didha 


26/22. w-in kan tit ad-damm finnth ‘indik 


‘ind ibn Sarah jarraha w-yigudha 


27/23. jima‘tik ma ytallgin lsanik 


dammik kaloh w-sannidok hyudha 


28/24. hi that rijlik mi‘ik fi d-dayir 


13 


médth al-Misa‘rah, yigil, inna w-iyyahum nitul tolathum. 


'4 Ibn Gwed, imirhum. 
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20/16. We are the tree that provides plenty of shade; 

We are its trunk and the Bedouins are its branches.” 
21/17. It is a stupid thing to taunt us with our fellow-kinsmen: 
They are like falcons and we are like their talons. 

22/18.In war Abu Badi is the commander and our rampart,'® 
The chief of the tribe’s collected herds and its army’s lead- 
er; 

23/19. They go on the prowl in pitch-dark nights and attack at 
dawn: 

Leaving behind only weaned calves wailing for their 
mothers; 

24/20. They made off with many a Bedouin camp’s herds of 
camels; 

Robbed of their milk, the owners were reduced to impo- 
tent rage.'’ 

25/21. On the tribal borders tracks left by their cavalry are visible, 
And they drink the foul water of desolate wells in the wil- 
derness."® 

26/22. If you ask who is to blame, the culprit is amongst you: 
Ibn Sarah is the one who took her away, leading her by 
the halter. 

27/23. Surely, your kinsmen find nothing to be proud of in your 
behaviour: 

They swallowed your honour and pushed you up the hard 
rocks." 

28/24. She [the mare] is right there with you in your encampment, 


15 


Nadir explained, ‘We are standing just as tall as the Misa‘rah.’ 

'6 Abu Badi was identified as Mitrik ibn M‘addi ibn Gwéd, the sheikh of 
al-Misa‘rah. 

'7 Lit. ‘their livers became dry and shrivelled’; the liver is traditionally con- 
sidered the organ where sentiments such as rancour and hatred are located. A 
literal explanation that I was given by Bkhétan is that the herdsmen were re- 
duced to eating dry bread and dates without any wdam (liquid butter, samn, and 
milk, /éban), which caused their livers to become dry and shrivelled. 

'® Te. they are afraid of no-one and move about at the tribe’s distant bor- 
ders without fear of attack, because of the awe their name inspires in the ene- 
my. While looking for adventure or raiding, they draw water from wells that have 
long since been abandoned because they are situated far off the beaten track 
or in regions considered too lonely and dangerous by others, undeterred by the 
foul smell and taste of water in such a well. The same image occurs in G/232. 

'" T.e. they disowned and dishonoured you, after accepting responsibility for 
your misbehaviour, and gave you a hard time (‘made you climb up steep rocks’). 
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riddat b-wajhak hadrin Shudha. 
w-salamatkum. 


li 
EXCHANGE OF POEMS BETWEEN MITRIK AL NAHISH 
AND A POET OF AL ‘ARJA OF YAM” 


29. —- yigitl “AlluS min Al ‘Anja, Yam, yisnid ‘ala ibn Mayjhid, yisnid 
‘aleh al-gistdah,?' 


30/1. as-Saff wallah dallitin ya-bn-Majhid 
ft sarhitin daha w-dillin barad 

31/2. hatha talatah ma nib gérhum zd 
w-illi ysawwtha sibiyyin sidadi 

32/3. tihya l-min yirwi Siba mugdam al-“ud 
la dabbarat summ ar-rumak bi-l- awadi 

33/4. walla li-min yatni lya jah madhud 
si‘d ibn ‘ammih ma rida b1-z-zahadi 

34/5. walla li-min yumi li-hal dummann gud 
talga lha giddam bétth mradi 

35/6. bagi al-arab kibbih wla ‘anh mansid 


lassamit al-majlis hamir as-smad1. 


20 The narrator of these verses was ‘Abdallah ibn Mfiz of Al ‘Wémir of 
al-Wuda ‘in. 

2! Five verses of the first piece are found in al-Fassam, ii, 589 (the fifth verse 
does not occur). Al-Fassam attributes the piece to Dkhayyil ar-Rdéni of al-Misa‘rah, 
who addressed it to Ibn Majhiad, the chief of Al ‘Arja of Yam. Metre: 
Save eu= S6s— (ala). 
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Robbed in breach of your word of honour, as witnesses can 
confirm.”’* 


li 
EXCHANGE OF POEMS BETWEEN MITRIK AL NAHISH 
AND A POET OF AL ‘ARJA OF YAM 


29. These are verses composed by ‘Allash of Al ‘Arja of Yam, 
addressing Ibn Majhad, 


30/1. ‘My dearest wish, O Ibn Majhud, is for a pot of coffee, 
Set in the cool shade of a tree with spreading branches. 
31/2. The company would be just the three of us, 
One an adroit young man preparing and pouring it, 
32/3. For men who drench their spearheads with enemy blood, 
When their cavalry turns its back and gallops off; 
33/4. Or for one who provides security to the oppressed: 
The pride of his kinsmen who despises selfishness; 
34/5. Or for a generous host gesturing to passing travellers, 
Inviting them and their gaunt mounts to recover in his 
camp. 
35/6. Do not bother with men who lack these traits: 


Those lazing in the coffee-assemblies, donkeys of the dung- 
hill.’ 


2 It is said that these verses shamed the tribesmen of Ibn Majhid into ac- 
tion and that they forced Ibn Sarah to let the mare be returned to its rightful 
owner. As Nadir explained to me a few years later, “Aliy istalhag Sibnan illi hattih 
fi wajhih w-ibn Majhid rajilin tayyib w-fakkha bi-s-silm at-tayyib w-bayyad wajhih “Ali 
came to the assistance of Shibnan, who had been told that the man to whom he 
surrendered his mare was ‘Ali, and as Ibn Majhid was a good man, he obtained 
the release of the mare in accordance with the noble tribal customs and there- 
by cleared his good name.’ 

* As the coffee ceremony is an important part of the proceedings in the majlis 
and as the seating and serving of the coffee are determined by the rank of the 
visitors, verses on the preparation and serving of coffee often are an elegant device 
for paying compliments to men ‘deserving of the cup’ (as in H2/21]) or an in- 
troduction to a listing of the essential manly virtues (as described in my article 
‘Coffee poems as moral prescriptions,’ Saudi Gazette, June 28, 1989). See also 
Vol. II, 183 n. 78. A similar listing of the cardinal virtues is given in Mx3/12-16; 
see also M/90, pp. 279-280 n. 113, and H4/5-8; the poem of Ibn Cléb of Al 
‘Ammar, P/6, focuses on one virtue, generosity, and lists the categories of people 
who are entitled to it with priority. 
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36. 


37/1. 
38/2. 
39/3. 
40/4. 
41/5. 


42/6. 


ill 


TEXT— THE TRANSMITTER 
w-gal Mitrik, mjarat gisidat “Allus, 


ya-racbin wald arcin magta’ al-ud 
wla safth illi yatridth gal gadi 
mansak “Allisin éima al-‘idd marid 
manartith mitl at-Trayya tnadi 

in kan ma ‘indtk wla la hu majud 
w-tabgth ya-Allus fins al-bladi 

tilga Mba‘ijat banaha ‘ala jud 

min nathik l-awwal xadaha ‘imadi 
al-marjilah hablin tiwilin w-mamdud 
w-ligiltin ma tinnigil li-l-hanadi 
falli ma‘ah malin wala ban lth jud 
ya-ji tha talbas ‘aleh al-hadadi. 


EXCHANGE OF POEMS CONCERNING A DISPUTE 
BETWEEN THE SHEIKH OF GHATAN, MHAMMAD IBN 
HADI, AND AL-WUDA‘IN*4 


43. 


44. 


wallah ibn Hadyin nizal ma‘h wahdin mn ar-Riban, Mhammad 
ibn Hadi, imir Ghatan, mashir, ma ythtaj ... nizal “indith wahdin 
min ar-Riban wi-mnahih, ‘ata lih nagah, minihth. 

w-dak, drufih ta‘banah, ant ya- ... , illi min ar-Rijban. wu-hu 
min gibilat, min al-Gitanin, min at-Twal. ‘atah an-nagat 
minihth. w-yom tifarrigat al-ad‘an ‘ugib ma farra‘ as-séf, f-rah 
bi-n-nagah, ma ‘ad ‘atah ibn Hadi [ma ‘ad raddha]. illi allah 


*4 A version of the narrative and two of the three poems—those of Mham- 
mad ibn Hadi and Mbarak ibn Mwém, not the poem of Mitrik Al Nahish—is 
found in al-Fassam, i, 66-73. 
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36. Mitrik joined in with these verses, taking his cue from 
‘Allash, 


37/1. ‘O rider mounted on a purebred southern camel, 
Which leaves its pursuers sighing, “Gone!” 
38/2. Head for ‘Allash’s camp, thronged like a well, 
His fireplace beckoning from afar, like the Pleiades. 
39/3. [Tell him,] “If you have run out of it and there is no more, 
And if you crave it, O ‘Allash, then come to our land, 
40/4. And meet the generous offspring of al-Mbeé‘jj:” 
They will vie in having the honour of entertaining you.” 
41/5. Chivalry is exacting and not a reputation easily gained, 
A burden that weighs heavily and cannot be carried by 
weaklings.”° 
42/6. One who has money to spend but is tight-fisted, 
May his wife be made to wear a black dress in mourning.’”’ 


Il 

EXCHANGE OF POEMS CONCERNING A DISPUTE 
BETWEEN THE SHEIKH OF GHATAN, MHAMMAD IBN 
HADI, AND AL-WUDA‘IN 


43. One of the Rijban came to stay with Ibn Hadi, Mhammad 
ibn Hadi, the chief of Ghatan, a man so famous that he 
needs no further introduction. One of the Rijban stayed 
in his camp for a while and he provided him with a milch 
camel, he gave him a she-camel on loan to supply his 
household with milk. 

44. The man was destitute, this man from ar-Rijban. He was 
of the lineage of al-Githanin of at-Twal. He gave him the 
milch camel on loan. When the spring season was over and 
summer arrived, the Bedouins loaded their belongings on 
the pack-camels and dispersed in all directions. Then he 
also left, but he took the she-camel with him. Ibn Hadi had 
not given the camel to him as a present. [He did not return 
the animal to him.] God knows what condition she was in. 


© T.e. al-Wuda‘in, whose ancestor is Nasir al-Mbé‘jj. 

” Cf. p. 154 n. 333, p. 219 n. 96, on the comparison of al-manjilah, manly 
virtue, with climbing a steep rocky mountain. 

*7 T.e. may God cause him to die. 
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alam wis halatha ‘ad, ma ‘ad jat, illi hi matat aw .... 

45. al-mhimm, innhum yom xadaw lhum fatrah, la S-Sayib yom mat, 
ma radd an-nagah, al-Gitnani. w-jaw “yalih turgiyytin, difan, 
w-nawwxaw ‘ind ibn Hadi difanin ma‘hum wahdin min 
al-Wuda‘in. w-gal, fatri illi ‘atéeth ubukum, la jani rasha wala 
jant garamatha, wis intu maklinha bih? 

46.  galaw, as-sayib yitlibk al-bayhat wi-n-nagat rahat.** w-inna al-yom 
lik fi l-marju‘. absir b-illi lik, in $a llah, la min jina ahalna fi 
Wadi ad-Duwasir f-absir b-illi lik. 

47. — gal, ma afitkkikum illa kan yadmin al-Wid‘ani fi illt li, ft timan 
nagti. gal al-Wid‘ani, “indi, wla trabbit xwiyay ya-l-imir. diman 
al-Wid‘ani, w-yom ja ft Wadi ad-Duwasir dazz al-garamat, ant 
ya-l-Wid‘ani, ‘ala ibn Hadi. ibn Hadyin ma gana‘, yigil,” 


48/1. ya-rachin min fog tilg ad-dra‘én 
yatwi misir al-yom fi gadr sa‘ ah” 
49/2. marbah fi d-Dafrah blad an-Nisiyyin”' 
wi-yt'jibk fi l-ard as-simah irtba‘ih” 
50/3. ya-fatri y-illi timanha talatin® 
walla m‘anagt al-jimal fi indfa‘ih™ 
51/4. yabra tha gubbin swat as-siyahin 
gubbin ila hadd al-guwasir gta‘ah 
52/5. yama ra‘at min marbaxin zahinh zn” 
w-miradha “iddin ta’awa sba‘ih 


*8 In a poem on the Yemeni campaign “Béd ibn Hamdan al-‘Aj‘aj (see pp. 
630-631) describes how the :khwan would ask each other forgiveness before plung- 
ing into battle (w-ba‘d as-salat tbayahaw l-ixwani). 

9 Metre: (~) — --- - -~— -~— — (at-tawil). A version of ten verses is given by 
al-Fassam, i, 67-68 (F): 1=1, 2=2, 3=3, 4=5, 5=6, 6=7, 7=8, 8=9, 9=11, 10=10. Mandil, 
i, 68 (Ma): l=1, 2=2, 3=9, 4-8, 5=6, 6=7, 7=3, 8=5, 9=4, 10=11, 11=10, 12=12. 

0 Ma: al-yom min tal ba‘ih. 

‘I Ma: yasrah min ad-Dafrah. 

32 F: bi-l-xadd as-simah. 
wen umm talatin dik al-hin! 

4 F: alli thawi li-l-jimal. 
” Ma: min batinin zahirth zn. 
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Anyway, the camel did not come back, no-one knows 
whether she was dead or what. 

45. In any case, after a while the old man died, the Githnani, 
without having returned the she-camel to Ibn Hadi. One 
day his sons came by as wayfarers and made their mounts 
kneel at his tent to be entertained as his guests. With them 
was one of the Wuda‘in. He [Ibn Hadi] said, ‘Where is the 
she-camel I gave to your father? She was not given back to 
me nor did I receive any compensation for her. What have 
you traded her for?’ 

46. They said, ‘Our father asks your pardon, he died. As for 
the she-camel, she’s gone. We take responsibility for his 
debt. Be sure that we will give you what is owed, God 
permitting, as soon as we have returned to our kinsmen 
in Wadi ad-Dawasir. Really, we will see to it.’ 

47. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I’ll not let you go unless the Wid‘ani agrees 
to be your guarantor as to what is due to me, the value of 
my she-camel.’*’ The Wid‘ani said, ‘With pleasure. Please 
do not tie up my road companions, O emir!’ The Wid‘ani 
gave his word. Upon his return to the Wadi, he sent him 
the amount due for the she-camel, the Wid‘ani sent it to 
Ibn Hadi. Still Ibn Hadi was not satisfied and composed 
these verses, 


48/1. ‘O rider of a camel moving at a rapid pace, 
Covering a day’s march in just a few hours; 
49/2. A camel bred in ad-Dafrah, the land of an-Nisiyyin,*’ 
Its fast trot in the vast desert plains is your delight. 
50/3. O she-camel of mine whose value was thirty riyals, 
A she-camel that was passionately attached to the herd’s 
stud.” 
51/4. Guarded by broad-chested horses that, like hunting falcons, 
Tear off with a burst of speed when given free rein; 
52/5. She was sent to grow fat on blossoming spring pastures, 
Drinking from lonely desert wells where jackals howled.” 


“© The narrator is obviously pleased to show that the Wuda‘in, members of 
his own sub-tribe, are held in greater respect by Ibn Hadi than the Rijban (though 
both sub-tribes belong to the branch of Al Salim). 

*7 According to the narrator, a tribe in Oman. Ad-Dafrah are sands in Abu 
Dhabi, the United Arab Emirates. 

8 Cf. Vol. HW, 179 (134/76). 

*’ le. she was grazed by expert herdsmen who know where herbage is plen- 
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53/6. ya-fatri “ii gsur al-Wuda‘in® 
hinni haninin kull min sam‘ ra‘ih" 
54/7. hinni haninié ‘ind gasr al-Xamasin® 
w-ixtass “Abdallah sibtyy al-wda‘ah* 
55/8. haddir ‘al ar-Riujban hum wi-l-Gitanin“ 
min mitilhum hatt al-wda‘at bda‘ah* 
56/9. walla ‘ala al-firyan hum wi-l-Maxarim® 
Sarraytin li-l-madh la ja miba‘th 
57/10. w-in kan hum baraw wlahum b-nagin™ 
baraw w-barahum wiliyy as-Sifa’ ah® 
58/11. Najdin salatin al-arab minh zarin® 
gul lih tara gomi gadaw bth gla‘ ah” 
59/12. allah ytabbitna ‘ala kalmat ad-din 
din an-nibiy ya-hayy dik al-bda‘ah.°' 


60. hada kalam ibn Hadi, al-Ghatani, al-imir al-mashir. w-radd ‘aléh 


tiful following rains and who reach these pastures while they are still in a pris- 
tine state and as yet untrodden by the herds of other Bedouins. 
Ma: ya-fatri hinni gsur. 
41 Ma: haninin min tawahhah ra‘ih. 
F: tannt haninie. 
8 ad-dimin. Ma: w-maxsis ‘Abdallah. 
* F: hinni ‘ala ar-Rijban. Ma: sannid ‘ala ar-Rijban. 
4 Ma: al-wda‘at tma‘ah. 
© F: al-Jiryan nazza‘at ad-dén. Ma: haddir ‘ala al-firyan hum wa-l-Xaramin. 
F: wla hum bi-mifin. Ma: in kan hum nasyaw wla hum b-nasin. 
F: baraw w-yabrahum. Ma: baraw yibrihum wiliyy as-sifa‘ah. 
Ma: b-dyarna kull al-‘arab ‘anh ‘ajzin. 
Ma: walla tara gomi gadaw bih tma‘ah. 
°! Ma: dik at-tma‘ah. 


50 
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53/6. O she-camel of mine, circle the mansions of al-Wuda‘in 
And break out in moans that will startle all who hear; 
54/7. Go and wail your loudest at the proud buildings of 
al-Khamasin, 
Especially at the house of “Abdallah, who gave me the guar- 
antee. 
55/8. Then go down to the Riyban and the Githanin, 
And their like who trade what was entrusted to them; 
56/9. Or go to the Jiryan and the Makharim, 
Wholesale buyers of praise when its market is open.” 
57/10. If they do not own up to it and prove dishonest, 
May God reject the Prophet’s intercession for these deceiv- 


ers. 
58/11. The Arab rulers have not managed to lay their hands on 

Najd; 

Tell them, “That's because it’s been snatched up by my 

tribe.”** 


59/12. May God confirm us in our religious beliefs, 
The religion of the Prophet, there is no better merchan- 
dise.’*4 


60. These were the verses sent by Ibn Hadi, the famous chief 


** With these tropes the poet favourably contrasts the Jiryan (the sons of Ji- 
riy, the sub-tribes of al-Misa‘rah and other branches of Shéb and Al Bréé, see 
pp. 78-83, 139, 142) and al-Makharim with the Wuda‘in and the Rijban, saying 
that the first consider battle (‘the market’) an opportunity to gain a reputation 
for bravery (‘the buying’ on this market). One of the Dawasir commented that 
the Jiryan, i.e. the Shaba (pl. of Shéb), were hal al-xél ‘owners of horses,’ unlike 
the tribes of Al Salim. 

** Mhammad ibn Hadi of Ghatan was known as the most powerful tribal chief 
in the area of Central Najd and for his boast that he controlled it through sheer 
force, cf. pp. 131 n. 255, 156 n. 338, 232-233, for other examples of Bedouin 
admiration for the exercise of power unthwarted by legal procedure or politi- 
cal manoeuvre. Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd made the same point when he repeated the 
saying ‘Najd belongs to him with the strongest mounted force’ (Najd li-min guwiyy 
slifth (p. 615, G/194), reflecting the tribal struggles in the nineteenth century 
for supremacy in the good grazing lands of the High Najd, cf. Vol. II, 62-63. 
Ibn Hadi’s reputation in this respect is expressed by many of his verses, e.g. in 
response to a poem by Turki ibn Hméd, his rival of “Tébah, ‘If your spear strikes 
fear in the heart of cavalrymen, with my spear I keep all of Najd in awe’ (in kan 
rumhtk fi hal al-xél marsim // f-ana bi-rumhi hamiyyin Najd killih), Ibn ‘Aqil, Diwan 
ash-shi‘r, iv, 103. Ibn Hadi is a figure who looms large in the oral tradition of 
the Dawasir, cf. pp. 75, 133, 140. 

“! The use of the word for ‘merchandise, goods,’ CA bida‘ah) as metaphor 
for religion, as opposed to the hatam ad-dunya, ‘worldly goods, the dross of the 
earth,’ is also found outside poetry, e.g. Ibn “Ubayd, Tadhkirah, iv, 36. 
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61. 


62/1. 
63/2. 
64/3. 


65/4. 


TEXT—THE TRANSMITTER 


ibn Mwém min al-Wuda‘in [gabil radd Mitric]. y‘illmih ibn 
Muém inn hanin fatrik ma hu b-mrawwi‘na, ma rawwa‘na 
al-atrak illi jona midafi‘hum tadrib w-taradnahum bi-l-guwwah, 
taradnahum mn al-Wadi w-min far‘at al-Wadi, l-atrak, mida- 
fiihum tistigil w-talagat al-jmi‘ wi-l-banat mbarra‘at, ma ‘aléhin 
hdim, ma ‘aléhin Syl. 

yillmih ibn Mwém, Mbarak ibn Mwém. yom jat an-nisidat la 
Mbarkin rajalin sayib w-dall ahdin yixti ‘ala ibn Hadi, ya‘ni, 
b1-l-kalam illt ma hu b-zén. gal, ana sayib wu-hu sayib, ana ill 
b-arudd ‘aleh. yigul Mbarak,°° 


yallah ya-jazl al-‘ata mirgib al-‘én” 
w-yiba al-jimayil mink nin $-Sifa‘ ah 
ji lik tzayyinha w-tadhar ‘ala z-2én°! 
w-tirfa’ migam illi rift*in Sra‘th 
Mbarak bida‘ gafin yisig al-mgannin 
si‘b al-guwari* dallalih len ta‘th°® 
ztih wjani mitl wirdin mhimin 
malin nidinh min mifalth za‘ih 


°° Metre: (~) — -~— — -~— —~— — (at-tawil). The version of al-Fassam, i, 68-72 
(F), has 22 verses in this order: 1=1, 2=2, 3=3, 4=4, 5=6, 6=8, 7=9, 8=10, 9=11, 
10=12, 11=13, 12=14, 13=15, 14=16, 15=17, 16=18, 17=19, 18=22a-20b, 19=20a-22b, 
20=21, 21=23, 22=24. Mandil, i, 69 (Ma), gives a version of 20 verses: 1=1, 2=2, 
3=3, 4=5, 5, 6=6, 7=7, 8, 9=10, 10=11, 11=13, 12=14a-18b, 13=16a-17b, 14=17a-16b, 
15=15, 16=20, 17=22, 18=21, 19=23, 20=24. Mandil’s w. 5 and 8 read as follows: 
(5) hatu Ina farx min at-tirs ‘ajlin // naktib li-raddad al-guwafi wda‘ah, and (8) min 
jes halin danntk ‘alehin hawalin // yatwin sahahih al-fyafi b-sa‘ah. 

°° Ma: yallah ya-l-matlib ‘adl al-muwazin. 

°7 F, Ma: inntk tzayyinha. 

8 Ma: gafin ‘ala al-m‘anna yisig istima‘ih. 
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of Ghatan. A reply was composed by Ibn Mwém of 
al-Wuda‘in.”’ [Before the one by Mitri¢.] Ibn Mwém told 
him, “The moans of your she-camel do not frighten us. Even 
the Turks didn’t scare us when they brought their cannons 
and bombarded us and we forced them to retreat from the 
Wadi and al-Far‘ah. The Turks, their artillery was booming, 
the troops clashed, and our tribe’s beauties discarded their 
veil, they uncovered themselves [to embolden their tribe’s 
warriors |.’ 

61. Ibn Mwém took it upon himself to reply, Mbarak ibn 
Mwem. When Ibn Hadi’s poem arrived, Mbarak was already 
an old man and he was afraid that someone would respond 
to Ibn Hadi in improper fashion, I mean, by saying 
something impertinent and disrespectful. So he said, ‘I am 
an old man and he is old. I am the right person to reply 
to his poem.’ Then Mbarak composed these verses, 


62/1. “To God the Bountiful, Whose eye watches all, we pray, 
O Munificent One, accept the Prophet’s intercession on 
our behalf; 

63/2. We hope for Your pleasure and Your gracious acceptance, 
That You will elevate those who aspired to the heights of 
virtue. 

64/3. Mbarak composed a poem and set it to a delightful tune, 
Taming the refractory verses until they submitted in obe- 
dience; 

65/4. Urged by me, they rushed forward like camels crazed by 
thirst, 

Or when they are driven off the pastures at the approach 
of danger: 


*’ Mbarak ibn Mwém of al-Khamasin of the Wuda‘in, a poet known for his 
wisdom verses, see pp. 681-682. 

Perhaps a reference to Ibrahim Pasha’s conquest of Najd and the follow- 
ing period of occupation in the early nineteenth century. However, though the 
Egyptians are reported to have advanced to Bishah and to have continued south 
to occupy Khamis Mushayt, no mention is made of Wadi ad-Dawasir, cf. Philby, 
Saudi Arabia, 129-130. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, 404, mentions, ‘It is 
reported that the Amir [of the Rijban in al-Ldam] and his subjects regard them- 
selves as independent of outside control and that a Turkish army advancing on 
Dam from the direction of Yaman was once repulsed by the Dawasir with great 
slaughter; two guns taken on that occasion can still, it is added, be seen at Dam.’ 
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66/5. 
67/6. 
68/7. 
69/8. 
70/9. 
71/10. 
72/11. 
73/12. 
74/13. 
75/14. 
76/15. 


77/16. 


TEXT— THE TRANSMITTER 


sah al-msayyih sabirth saf bi-l-“én 
w-istalhag as-sayyah bagi fza*ih®! 
ya-racbin min fog tilg ad-dra‘éen™ 
awarcin ma wiggfat fi l-miba‘ah 

ma minhin illt xirg xasmih wla hin 
w-ma sag fi zar‘in liyali wda‘ih 
mrabb‘atin sob Hidb al-Kleben 

w-min rak Tathtin ra‘at min 1a‘th 
sthmin mifagirha w-himm al-‘atanin” 
w-ala d-duha tasd al-maha fi ltma‘ih™ 
tilft Ina Séxin w-ra'i niban zén 
Mhammad walad Hadi tiwilin dra‘ih 
b-ahdirk min mismar la yagrib al-gen™ 
yixtir ‘alaha geénha b-ingta‘ih® 

w-min al-galag hadur la yagrib al-én 
yixtir “alaha ‘enha b-ingba‘ih®’ 
hannantik y-illi t'ijj al-Wuda‘in 
hinni haninin kull min sam‘ ra‘ih 
ma ra‘na al-midfa’ w-gubs al-‘Atamin 
yOmin gasa ris as-sibaya gna‘ ah” 
min jaddna fi far‘at al-Bug’ mirsin 
w-cam séx gomin hitt fogih sba‘ih 
yarsax bna garsin w-birjin min at-tin” 


Ma: w-istalhag al-fazza’. 


Ma: yarkab Mgimin w-ibn Séfin gi‘idén. 


F: sthmin figayirha. 


64 FE: b1-iltma‘ih. 
6 F, Ma: hadir min. 


la agrab al-gén sigal al-hsan. 


7 F: b-ingda‘ih. 


F: la tar min zn al-wisayif gna‘ah. 
* F: garsin éima rubbax at-tin. Ma: tirsi bna sifr al-karab wi-l-arajin. 
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66/5. The alarm was raised by a scout who saw them coming 
And raced back to bring warning and call for reinforce- 
ments. 

67/6. O rider of a camel moving at a rapid pace, 

Of a southern race that has never been put up for sale; 

68/7. Their nostrils were not pierced for the humiliating 
nosering,”° 
Never harnessed to the well rope to irrigate crops day and 
night;”! 

69/8. They grazed the spring pastures around Hidb al-Klébén 
And nibbled on the branches of 7a@k trees in Wadi Tathlith; 

70/9. Their spines dark brown, black hair behind the ears, 
They shine like oryx in the rays of the morning sun.” 

71/10. Bring our message to a chief of great repute, 
Mhammad, the son of Hadi, whose reach extends far. 

72/11. Beware of the horeshoe’s nail hitting the coronet, 

For it may damage the coronet and cripple the horse. 

73/12. Beware of bringing the matchlock’s hammer down on the 
powder, 

Lest the powder be ignited and it triggers an explosion.” 

74/13. As for your moaning she-camel that circles the Wuda‘in, 
Whom you told to frighten all who hear with her wails, 

75/14. We were not scared by the cannons and guns of the 
Ottomans, 

When the horses’ heads were covered with the dust raised 
in battle. 

76/15. Our ancestors, since days of old entrenched in Far‘at 
al-Bug’, 

Caused many an enemy chief to be laid in his plastered 
grave.” 

77/16. Our palm groves and high houses made of clay stand firmly 
rooted, 


”” The nosering is attached to camels used to carry loads or to draw water 
for irrigation. In the tribal imagination these are demeaning, slave-like tasks which 
compare unfavourably to the life of freedom and nobility enjoyed by camels used 
as mounts by raiders or travellers or as suppliers of milk, see pp. 130, 145-146 
n. 307, 697 n. 45. 

"! It was explained that the crops are watered most intensively when they are 
ripening, i.e. in February. 

” I.e. apart from the dark hair on the spine, they are of a light colour. 

’ That is, beware of carrying things too far and provoking a serious dispute. 

“* On the inside a grave is plastered with gypsum. 
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78/17. 
79/18. 
80/19. 
81/20. 
82/21. 
83/22. 
84/23. 


85/24. 


TEXT—THE TRANSMITTER 


w-ma azyan tigawid dibsha fi ittiba‘ih” 
nidxar nigawi tamrha fi l-muwa‘in 
wi-ndayyif al-xatir nahar al-mija‘ ah 

la haddifat hivanha fi l-ma‘atin 

w-in harrak al-migdah ra‘ az-z'a‘ah’® 
la tihsib inna min dimanik b-salin” 
wala f-nabgi min sana‘ha bda‘ah’® 
hattétna bénik w-bén al-Gitanin 
wi-5-5ex mithik fi janabth tma‘ih 

jatik garamat fatrik ji‘lha al-ben” 
‘anna w-ank mn al-bala w-indfa‘ih® 
hattétha dammin wi-hi mihtisab dén 
w-da salif al-farra’ yi‘ta l-fara‘ah®! 
dawwth lha ya-ji'l tidbah bi-siccin® 

ft daynik tad‘i ‘alaha al-jima‘ah** 
mistarfi‘inik min bigaya al-hacy §-sen* 
min ¢alna bi-l-midd nifth sa‘ah.” 
w-salamatkum. 


°F: ma ahla tigawid dibsha w-ittiba‘ih. Ma: w-ma azyan tinatif dibsha. 


© yigil, innkum baduw, yijtkum wagt. F: ra‘ az-za‘amah. 


UF: 
3 F: 


inna min dimantik salin. 
wla nhawil min sana‘ha injida‘ ah. 


Ma: jatik ‘rafat fatrik. 
9 F: min al-balawa daffa‘ah. Ma: w-ankum bi-l-bala w-indfa‘ih. 
8! Ma: w-di ‘adat al-farra’. 
82 F: dawwih lha ‘asa naharha bi-siccin. Ma: ji‘lih tislah bi-siééin. 

83 F: ft dirtik dallaw ‘aleha al-jima‘ah. Ma: fi dirtik dajaw ‘aléha al-jima‘ ah. 
54 Ma: min buwagi al-haky as-sén. 


my 


min maddna bi-l-midd nifth sa‘ah. 
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Their clusters of dates laid out in orderly rows—a lovely 
sight.*° 
78/17. We keep the choicest kinds of dates in our vessels, 
To set before our guests in times of famine, 
79/18. When the dead bodies of calves lie scattered about the 
camels’ resting places at the wells, 
And the Bedouins whisk up the little milk they have.*’ 
80/19. Do not think that we have forgotten about your guarantee, 
Nor did we ever intend to make a profit from the animal. 
81/20. You are the one who wanted us to substitute ourselves for 
the Githanin, 
And with a chief of your calibre one wishes to stay on good 


terms. 

82/21. You received compensation for your she-camel—may God 
take her, 
And save us and you from the trouble and disturbance she 
caused! 

83/22. You turn into a breach of honour what is merely money 
owed; 
Thus the reward for one’s mediation is to be at the receiv- 
ing end.” 

84/23. Go on crying for her, may a knife be plunged into her 
breast,” 
So that you can invite the dwellers in your camp to a lav- 
ish meal! 


85/24. Out of respect for you we will spare you harsher words, 
But it is our custom to repay insults in kind, and then some 
more.’ 


*° When the clusters of ripening dates grow heavier, they are supported on 
the tree’s branches, see P1/7. 

*7 Because of drought and a dearth of food, the she-camels give birth pre- 
maturely, in early winter, and the calf cannot survive. The little milk produced 
by the camels does not foam and the Bedouins make it froth by whipping it with 
a stick, which they twirl between their hands in the wooden bowl (migdah). These 
images are meant to contrast the Bedouins’ poverty and dependence on climatic 
conditions with the economic stability and prosperity enjoyed by the oasis- 
dwellers, see pp. 131-133. 

** The Wuda‘in gave a guarantee to Ibn Hadi concerning the debt owed by 
the Rijban and as a result of their mediation they have now become the object 
of Ibn Hadi’s wrath. 

* A camel is slaughtered by couching her and plunging a dagger into her 
breast. 
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86. wallah Mitné fi wagtha ma kan majud. w-yom ja hol dor as-sanah 
jat hayyat al-Mi‘tala [al-ma‘rifah bén Al S‘id sabigan, ‘Abdallah 
ibn Faysal w-xuh]. 

87. w-fth nasin jniban ma‘hum yibin ad-Duwasir, wi-d-Duwasir 
hzimohum, mna‘aw dirathum, w-minha ibn Lihyan min as-Shil, 
min umarahum, rah fi dtk al-hayyat. 

88. w-rad allah inn Mitricin yijin “indth gom ibn Hadi, yalga lih 
rab‘in min jima‘at ibn Hadi, wi-yarifhum zén. gid jahum, 
yafhamhum zn, ant ya-Mitnc. 

89. w-mana hum w-akramhum w-yom jaw b-yisiddin gam ‘ala gidah 
ma al-ma‘amil, ysammunth al-baduw al-mizan. w-gam ‘aleh 
w-xassth, hattth ft mizwidat wahdin minhum, fi zahabih, wu-hum 
ma yadrin ‘anth. yibiha mijarr samlah. 

90. w-rahaw bi-l-bill, al-gidah ma yalmunih. w-yom gidhum fi 
mahallin la wallah yisufunth ma ‘adhum fi d-dirah [al-gidah 
timin]. gamaw illi safoh fi mizwad xwiyah w-talboh, ant sargin? 
w-gal, ma alimth. wu-hu sadg, ma yafhamih. gal, al-gidah da 
lih sibab wla ‘ad inna mxallinth ilén n‘atth li-l-imir ibn Hadi. 

91. rahaw w-yom waslaw al-imir, galaw, ya-l-imir, inna nawwaxna 
‘ind Mitri¢é an-Nahsi w-‘atana al-gidah, wallah ma Sufnah kun 
gidna fi matnat ad-darb [gassna bth]. 

O2: wi-l-yom, gal, inni xabrin Mtayrcéin aba al-hyal, b-yiji tha al-‘ilm. 
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At that time Mitri¢ was not present. Exactly one year later 
the battle of al-Mi‘tala was fought. [The well-known struggle 
among Al S‘iad, in the past, between ‘Abdallah and his 
brother. ]”° 

With them came men of other tribes who were out to get 
the Dawasir. But the Dawasir defeated them and 
successfully defended their homeland. Ibn Lihyan of 
as-Shul was one of their chiefs who fell in that battle. 

It so happened that tribesmen of Ibn Hadi went to see 
Mitri¢, a group of Ibn Hadi’s kinsmen whom he knew well 
from previous visits to them. They were no strangers to 
Mitric. 

He provided for their safety and entertained them 
hospitably. On the day of their departure he took a 
drinking vessel, a bowl used in the preparation of coffee, 
what the Bedouins call ‘the balance,’ and hid it in the 
travelling bag of one of them, with his victuals for the 
road.”' He did it secretly, without any of them noticing it. 
Its discovery would serve his purpose of opening the 
discussion. 

They departed with their camels, without knowing about 
the vessel. When they halted somewhere on their way and 
found it, they had already left the territory of the Dawasir. 
[It was a precious vessel! ] Those who discovered the vessel 
in their companion’s bags urgently demanded to know, 
‘Did you steal it?’ But he said, ‘It’s the first time I see that 
thing!’ He spoke the truth, he really didn’t know about it. 
Then he continued, “There must be a reason for that vessel 
being here. Let’s take it along and present it to our chief, 
Ibn Hadi.’ 

They resumed their journey and went straight to their chief, 
saying, ‘O emir, we stopped off at Mitri¢ an-Nahshi and he 
gave us this vessel. We only noticed it when we had already 
come halfway.’ [He played a trick on us.] 

He [Ibn Hadi] said, ‘Don’t worry, I know our Mitrié and 
his wiles. Soon enough we'll find out about it.’ And indeed, 
when he [Mitri¢] heard that they had reached home, he 


” This episode is described in more detail on pp. 139-141, 494-501. 
*! A vessel used to measure the amount of water for the coffee. 
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wom dara innhum waslaw f-arkab lth gisidah, yigil,” 


93/1. — y-allah ya-min hu ‘ala n-nas badi 

w-ya-nasi il-l-ard as-siniyyah bi-ra“‘ad 
94/2. —ibrij li-min hu ‘af hilw ar-rgadi 

wi-l-"én ma jaha min an-nom lidlad 
95/3. law kan nizg allah yiji b-ajtladi 

ma kan ja lik ya-r-ridtyy fth mirad 
96/4. — mér allah ar-razzag rabb al- badi 

yeti ‘ataya ljud ma hu b-hassad 
97/5.  dinyan tigafat talyatha n-nifadi 

wi-l-umr sayyurah w-law tal yinbad 
98/6. fya-racbin hamran tibuj ar-ryadi 

hadba ad-dahar la hi b-haz‘ah wala snad 
99/7. = mirba‘ha min I-Aysini li-t-Tinadi 

len as-Saham ‘adda mandagis l-abdad 
100/8. la rawwahat ‘ajlin gayaha tsadi 

higin ila daff al-sinahén hawwad 
101/9. tansir min al-Far‘ah ma‘a s-subh badi 

w-fi l‘asir timsi yabis as-Sor Bayjad*’ 
102/10. lah nirtin mitl at-trayya tnadi 

betih cima ‘iddin bha kull warrad 
103/11. w-lih rab‘atin yilga bha kull zadi 

yidbah sman al-bill ma‘a l-hil admad 
104/12. w-lih sabgin tidkar nahar at-tradi 

la barra‘ann al-bid guddat al-anhad 
105/13. €am min tilt*in jat sobth tgadi 

st‘d ibn ‘ammih yahtimil minh ma cad 


% Metre: (+) - -~- - --- -~- —- (at-tawil). 
* yigulin hu bajdin Najd, hu sadig. 
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sent them a mounted messenger with these verses, 


93/1. ‘O God, You reign supremely over peoples’ lives, 

Your thunderstorms revive the drought-stricken lands, 

94/2. Bring relief to one who has been deprived of sweet sleep, 
Whose eyes have not experienced even an instant of slum- 
ber! 

95/3. If God’s sustenance were obtained through man’s own 
exertions, 

Useless sluggards would gain none of it. 

96/4. But God, man’s Lord, provides one’s sustenance; 
Liberal with gifts, He does not begrudge anyone his share. 

97/5. |The world turns its back and in the end all must perish: 
Of this we can be sure, that all life passes away. 

98/6. Now then, O rider of a reddish cruiser of the deserts, 
With a well-shaped hump, not listing forward or back; 

99/7. It grazed on the spring pastures from al-Aysiri to 
ath-Thinad, 

Its fat bulging under the embroidered cushions; 

100/8. On the journey’s last leg its silhouette seems to skim 
Like a startled ostrich running with its wings pressed in- 
wards. 

101/9. At the first light of morning you set out from al-Far‘ah, 
Reaching Bajjad, who decides as one snaps a dry twig, 
in the afternoon.” 

102/10. His camp’s bright fire beckons like the Pleiades, 

And his tent is crowded like a popular watering-hole; 

103/11. In its guest compartment all kinds of food are served: 
He slaughters fat camels as well as full-grown sheep in 
pairs; 

104/12. His purebred mare gives chase with legendary speed, 
On a day when firm-breasted beauties throw off the veil. 

105/13. Many fine horses were led to him as his share of the 
booty; 

Fortunate are kinsmen whose chief shoulders the heaviest 
burdens. 


4 ‘People say that he chopped Najd in two, and that is the truth’ (therefore 
Ibn Hadi is called al-Bajjad, “The Chopper’). 
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106/14. 
107/15. 
108/16. 
109/17. 
110/18. 
111/19. 
112/20. 
113/21. 
114/22. 


115/23. 


116/24 


TEXT—THE TRANSMITTER 


sallim ‘aléh ‘dad habb al-hsadi 

wi- dad ma tadn zawa‘tj l-anwad 
ya-Sex mizan al-ma‘amil gadi 

ana I-m‘azzib way difani ajwad 
Hazza‘ ‘atni fih darb al-guwadi 
hatia as-suwalif l-awwalah fth tingad 
ma hu b-hibbin li-l-gidah ya-bn Hadi 
mér innk awwal min tisabbab li-l-ansad 
hamak ra‘ al-fatir illi tnadi 

wi-tgul hinnt min ‘ala ris l-ashad 
w-fatirk ‘ind Slayhimin bi-l-wikadi 
‘addet fina yom tas‘ab w-tarrad 
gultih w-ana gomi nhaz al-m‘adi 
‘yal as-Sirtf illa “ala l-harb nizdad 
dun an-naxal la jak hamr al-jaradi 
niriddha min ‘asr ‘Ad ibn Saddad 
jana ibn Lihyanin yibi lth bladi 

fi LMi‘tala xalloh ft gubr l-alhad 
ma hu b-hibbin yom ja li-l-jhadi 
jana bi-zamlih yabgi al-bazz wi-z-zad 
fi L’asr dibhaw len da‘ al-‘adadi 
mah ibn Génanin Fida fird l-afrad 
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106/14. 
107/15. 
108/16. 


109/17. 


110/18. 


111/19. 


112/20. 


113/21. 
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Give him greetings, as many as grains of harvested wheat 
Or as particles of dust carried by gusty winds. 

O sheikh, the coffee’s measuring bowl is gone, 
Though I am the host and my guests are all honest men. 
Hazza’, give me a hint as to how to recover it,” 

And to trace the old stories that lie behind it! 

It is not just my attachment to the vessel, Ibn Hadi, 
But the fact that you are the one who started these ex- 
changes! 

Are you not the owner of the she-camel that went crying, 
Instructed by you to moan and wail on all prominent 
spots? 

Your she-camel can surely be found with Slayhim;” 
You have wronged us with your harassment and perse- 
cution. 

I tell you, my kinsmen are a plague onto their enemy, 
Ask the men of the Sharif’s army whom we trounced in 
war; 

In defence of our palm groves against the swarms of 
locusts,”’ 

We vanquished them since the days of ‘Ad ibn Shaddad;* 
The likes of Ibn Lihyan who lusted for our land,” 
And for whom we prepared a dusty grave in the battle 
of al-Mi‘tala; 

Not because of his devotion to the cause of holy war he 
came,!” 

But with pack-camels, looking for plunder, cloth, and pro- 
visions; 

They were cut to death in the afternoon until we lost 
count, 

Among them Ibn Génan and Fida, a hero of great fame;"”! 


° Hazza‘ is the brother of Mhammad ibn Hadi. 
" The name of the Rijbani to whom the she-camel was given on loan. 
°’ The attacking army is so numerous that it is compared to a swarm of lo- 


* See p. 138 n. 282; anything that goes back to Antiquity is said to stem from 
the mythical times of the people of ‘Ad. 

” One of the chiefs of as-Shil, as mentioned above in para 87. 

' Any war waged by the Wahhabi imam against those who refused to sub- 
mit to his authority or who rebelled was called a jihad, holy war. 


'! Fida was a chief of Sbé’, 


see Max4/79. 
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117/25. ya-ni‘m hal Sabha nahar at-tradi 
rzan al-dad barudhum mitl ra‘‘ad 

118/26. kam ca‘bin gid labbisdha l-hadadi 
‘ind al-mahallah yom ja bé l-anfad 

119/27. al-lugf nada lth min allah mnadi 
Sanat l-min xawan w-zanat l-min jad. 
w-salamatk. 


1V 

A POEM BY JIB‘'AH IBN KHLAYYIF OF AL-WUDA‘IN IN 
RETALIATION FOR AN INSULT BY THE SHEIKH OF AL 
‘ASIM OF GHATAN 


120. hadi, ya-tal “umrik, fib‘ah ibn Xlayyif al-Wuda‘in sthib il-imir 
Al ‘Asim, al-Gahatin, benhum sihbah. wla ja sarm an-naxal 
jat ba‘irinth, al-imir da, w-hammalha tamr. w-benhum sihbah 
w-benhum éh ... 

121. w-yom ja santin min as-snin la wallah innih jayih rab‘in min 
gima tih w-hum ma‘ hum défin Dosin. w-galaw, wis da t-tamr 
ya-l-imir? gal, hada tamrin min tamr ad-Duwasir maxdih 
bi-haybat allah tum bi-haybat ‘awal Al “Asim. 

122; w-riddat li-l-Wid‘ani. w-yom jat ar-rcab ‘ala majra al-‘adat, 
xallaha t‘awwid ma ‘alha sayy. yom jat ila, la “‘yabha tgari‘, 
ma ftha sayy. wis al-“ilm? galaw, raddha, b-diin ‘idr. ja fi xatrih, 
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117/25. The men of Sabha were outstanding against their 
cavalry:' 
Well stocked with ammunition, their guns crackled like 
thunder; 

118/26. They plunged many young and beautiful women into 
mourning 
When they joined battle and put their souls up for sale; 

119/27. God sent an angel to protect the groves of al-Lugf,'™ 
The traitors met a sorry fate and it ended happily for the 
noble.’ 


1V 

A POEM BY JIB‘'AH IBN KHLAYYIF OF AL-WUDA‘IN IN 
RETALIATION FOR AN INSULT BY THE SHEIKH OF AL 
‘ASIM OF GHATAN 


120. Jib‘ah ibn Khlayyif, Sir, was the partner of the chief of 
Al ‘Asim, Ghatan. They had a partnership relationship.'™ 
In the season of the date harvest he brought his 
pack-camels, that chief, and loaded them with dates. They 
were partners, they had a good relationship. 

21. One year he [the chief] was visited by some of his own 
clansmen and with them came a Dosiri who was their 
guest. They said, ‘From where do you have these nice 
dates, emir?’ He said, ‘These dates are from the Dawasir. 
I took them by the awe of God and then by the fear 
inspired by the fighters of Al ‘Asim.’ 

122. These words were reported to the Wid‘ani. When his [the 
chief's] camels came at the usual time, he let them return 
with empty bags. ‘What happened?’ he asked. His men 
said, ‘He just sent us back, without any explanation.’ So 


12 Sabha, formerly the name of the village of al-Walamin, nowadays called 
after its inhabitants. 

'’ The groves of date palms in al-Lugf (lit. ‘the land at the foot of sand-hills’) 
are owned by the Gwidah, the sheikhs of al-Misa‘rah, see p. 115. Tradition has 
it that the imam ‘Abdallah promised to reward Ibn Hadi with this grove, see 
pp. 521, 529. 

'4 The word szhbah means ‘friendship.’ Here it means that both men, the 
sedentary cultivator and the Bedouin, were partners, shzb, in the sense that the 
Bedouin would come each year to this particular cultivator in order to stock up 
on dates and to sell camels or other livestock. Similarly, a political ally used to 
be called ‘friend’ (sidig, sahib), Sowayan, ash-Shi‘r an-Nabati, 402. 
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al-Ghatani, w-rawwah wlidth, wlidth Msirhib, mirécib wlidih,'!” 


123/1. ya-Msirhib trahhil kftt as-sibab 

fog hirnn hamimin mnaha l-hadib 
124/2. dirtin y-ibn ‘Asim tara xarjha 

al-msabbab ma‘a kull séfin sigil 
125/3.  dirti min Stabin ila l-Mardimah 

la bint Rumh ythmil bha an-nizil 
126/4. dirtt cam dibahna bi-jtlanha 

min ‘agidin ila ja lha mistisil 
127/5. labti taksib al-midin bi-syufha 

yom kasb al-bidauin haswin hamil 
128/6. labti tis‘at alaf tiffagha 

tumm da al-‘adad yom rizz as-silil 
129/7. labti ka-l-asal yom siffi sifa 

fin ttkaddar fa-da Sarib ad-da ‘alil.'*® 

w-salamatkum. 


'5 Metre: --- --- -~- -~— (al-mutadarak). Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 36 (M), gives a 
version of 10 w. in this order: 1, 2=3, 3=6, 4=5, 5=7, 6=2, 7, 8=4, 9, 10. These 
are the w. that were not recited by Nadir: (1) yallah al-yom ya min ‘aléh an-najm 
// yaba l-baraj ismih Ina kull gil, (7) dirti ya-ma ahbal illi ynawwi bha // mitl sarray 
gadran b-layya dilil, (9) dirti cam ‘agarna bi-jilanha // min hsadnin ‘ala al-xél ja lih 
sihil, (10) labti tirtat Hméd ibn Midrik // jaddna ‘umr as-sija‘ al-isil. 

' Part of the stock-in-trade metaphors of Najdi poetry, e.g. in a poem by 
Ibn Bdah of ash-Shkarah, labti mitl al-‘asal la sifa ma lih mitil // w-in tikaddar samm 
sa‘at ‘ala gaddarha, al-Fassam, i, 295. M: la tikaddar mitl sammin w-Sanib. 
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he was upset, the Ghatani. Thereupon he [Jib‘ah] sent 
his son, his son Msirhib, on a camel mount [with these 
verses |, 


123/1. ‘Msirhib, set out, and may you be spared from evil, 
On a fleet, purebred camel that loves to go at a fast trot. 

124/2. Our homeland, O son of ‘Asim, is known for its stores 
Of molten lead and swords with sharp, polished blades;'°’ 

125/3. My land stretches from Shtab towards al-Mardimah, 
And as far as Bini Rumh the Bedouins leave their herds 
unattended.’ 

126/4. Many are the enemies who met their fate at its gates, 
The raid leaders were cut down as they made their as- 
sault. 

127/5. My fellow-clansmen conquer towns, sword in hand, 
Whereas the Bedouins are proud if they capture a stray 
young camel.'” 

128/6. Among my clansmen there are nine thousand gun- 
bearers, 

And when the war banners are unfolded, their number 
increases manifold.''® 

129/7. My kinsmen are like honey, sweet and pure if treated so, 
But if disturbed, they are a potion that poisons its 
drinker.’ 


'7 Molten lead, i.e. bullets. 

'" The poet means that these vast territories are so securely held by the 
Dawasir that other tribes respect its borders and do not raid the herds of camels 
grazing on its pastures. Therefore the owners of these camels let the camels 
browse unattended without worrying about what might happen to them. 

'\ The poet means, ‘Bedouins like your Ghatani tribesmen of Al ‘Asim.’ The 
same image is used by ad-Dindan, Vol. I, 159, ‘We sweep up entire towns, together 
with their people, for good measure, // Whereas others fancy themselves great 
warlords after robbing a young camel,’ see also p. 131. 

'' T was told that in these circumstances a black piece of cloth would be tied 
to the neck of a black camel that was then driven from village to village as a 
general call to arms (yisthami). 
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V 
POEM BY AD-DABBAYA IN PRAISE OF GANIM IBN DLA‘AH 
AL NAHISH, WHO RUINED HIMSELF THROUGH HIS 
GENEROUS ENTERTAINMENT OF GUESTS 


130. wallah hada Ganmin gam yakrum fi l-Far‘ah, dabbah al-bill, 
hum dabbah al-ganam, hum axir ma sawwa Sahham ‘ind 
nxaltth yom joh ad-difan, ma ‘ad yajad Sayy. w-yom gall illi f 
yidih gal, wajhin sadd ma ylam. sadd sob Bisah. rikab ‘ala dahr 
dilulih hu w-tyya ‘abdih w-rah il-Bisah. 

131. w-rad allah innih ynawwix fi l-[nénah, garyitin min garaya 
Bisah. w-yom ja l-lel fla dayyifaw la hu wala d-difan illi ma‘h, 
d-difan illi ma‘h min Bini Hajir. wla dayyifaw w-amsaw baytin 
al-gawa, ma ta‘ assaw. w-gam wahdin minhum w-gal, y‘arfih 
fi LFar‘at wla hu b-yidni innih ma‘hum fi, da l-lel. gal, “umn 
ya-bn Dla‘ah da Llel! 

132. la yasma‘th wu-hu mah. f-gam ar-rajjal w-injibar ‘ala dabhat 
dilulih. gal li-Faraj, ‘abdin illi ma‘h, ridd ras ad-dilul, ya-Faraj. 
gal, ya-amm, xallha trahhilna. gal, wifa nisibha min ad-dinya. 
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Vv 
POEM BY AD-DABBAYA IN PRAISE OF GANIM IBN DLA‘AH 
AL NAHISH, WHO RUINED HIMSELF THROUGH HIS 
GENEROUS ENTERTAINMENT OF GUESTS 


130. Well, Ganim was famous for his generous entertainment 
of guests in al-Far‘ah. He kept slaughtering camels and 
small cattle until in the end he cut the creamy white heart 
out of the palm trees to set before his visitors.''' He 
sacrificed all and had nothing left. When he was reduced 
to these straits, he said to himself, ‘If one is absent from 
his place, he cannot be blamed.’ So he betook himself 
to Bishah. Together with his slave he mounted his riding 
camel and they went off to Bishah. 

131. God decreed that he should stop off at al-Jnénah, one 
of the villages of the Bishah oasis.'!? In the evening neither 
he nor any of the other travellers there were invited by 
the inhabitants. The others who were going to spend the 
night there were of the tribe of Bini Hajir. No one opened 
his house to them and it looked as if they would have to 
go to sleep on an empty stomach, as if they would not 
have anything for dinner that night. Then one of them, 
who had visited him [Ganim] in al-Far‘ah, without 
knowing that he was one of them that night, said, ‘I swear, 
if only Ibn Dla‘ah was here tonight!’ 

132. Of course, he [Ganim] heard what the other said. So he 
got up, feeling that he had no choice but to slaughter 
his riding camel. He called Faraj, the servant he had taken 
with him, and said, ‘Pull back the camel’s head, Faraj!’!'® 
The slave said, ‘Please master, we need her to travel on!’ 
But he was determined and said, ‘Her fate is sealed, she 
will live no longer.’ He slaughtered his mount and invited 


''' The heart of a palm tree—its growing core (Saham)—is a pale, creamy 
white colour and has a slightly nutty flavour. Its taste is both delicate and crisp. 
However, taking it out kills the tree, and therefore it is either a desperate measure 
on the part of the owner or a hostile act by the enemy. Information obtained 
from Philip Iddison of Dartmouth College (USA). 

"2 Al-Jnénah is the chief of the various settlements that constitute the Bishah 
oasis, Philby, The Heart of Arabia, ii, 224. 

''S A camel is slaughtered by making it kneel down, tying its legs together, 
pulling its head and long neck back, and then stabbing it with a dagger in its 
breast. 
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w-dibah dilulih w-dayyaf hal al-Jnénah. 
133. wla bih jarin fi |-Far‘ah, yihibbih, wi-fgidih lth “asart ayyam, 
ygal lth ad-Dabbaya. yigul,''* 


134/1. gum ya-nidihi min ‘ala ‘imliyyah 
cann al-jarad mrattibin bi-‘darha 
135/2. darin gada minha al-msamma Ganim 
w-agil la ‘all al-haya bi-zbarha 
136/3. hu Séxna w-ubuh gablih Sexna 
héf al-ganam la min dana jazzarha 
137/4. yama ja‘al min karmitin m‘abtyyah 
min jafnitth yamla al-fras bzarha 
138/5. gistrtth ma hib timsi xayfah 
wala ywayig ma‘ ftug jdarha 
139/6. jak rayhin yabgi l-Jnénah dayif 
baga ydayyif daftth xittarha. 
w-salamatkum. 


vl 
THREE DIRGES BY GANIM’S DAUGHTER MOURNING HER 
FATHER’S DEATH 


140. [‘atna ya-tal ‘umrik gissat bint Ganim nafsha, bint Ganim 
ad-Dla‘ah yom taraddat ahwalhum.] lha gissitén. imma gissah, 


''4 Metre: — -~-— — -~- — — (-) (--) (arrajaz). 
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the people of al-Jnénah to join their meal of roasted 
camel meat.' 

133. Now, a neighbour of his in al-Far‘ah, who was very fond 
of him, started to miss him after ten days. His name was 
ad-Dabbaya and he composed the following verses, 


134/1. ‘Go, messenger of mine, on a sturdy she-camel, 
Her halter adorned with tufts of red wool, like rows of 
locusts. 
135/2. Our place is not the same after Ganim’s departure: 
I pray, may the rains bypass its sandy knolls!''® 
136/3. He is our sheikh, as his father was before him: 
The scourge of sheep and goats who fear his incessant 
slaughtering. 
137/4. Countless are the lavish dinners he threw: 
The spiced rice falling off the bowls turned his carpets 
yellow.'"” 
138/5. At night his neighbour’s wife sleeps quietly, 
He does not peer at her through a chink in the wall. 
139/6. He left for al-Jnénah to be entertained as a guest, 
But ended up serving dinner and the others were his 
guests. 


vi 
THREE DIRGES BY GANIM’S DAUGHTER MOURNING HER 
FATHER’S DEATH 


140. [Tell us, Sir, the story of Ganim’s daughter, the daughter 
of Ganim ibn Dla‘ah when they fell on hard times.] There 


''8 The story of Ganim ibn Dla‘ah has been included as one of the exempla- 
ry tales in Muslihah, M/60-62. It is an established literary motif, as appears from 
an eleventh-century dirge by Faysal al-Jméli, Sowayan, ash-Shi‘r an-Nabati, 393. 

''6 The poet blames his tribal homeland for not having prevented Ganim’s 
departure and asks the clouds to punish the land by not releasing their rains 
on it. 

''7 An unmistakable sign of the owner’s hospitality, like the tent flaps shiny 
wih grease because of the many guests who wiped their hands on it after get- 
ting up from dinner (as in Ibn Sbayyil’s famous verse ‘The large water-skins are 
greased with the remainders of their meals // And the flaps at the front of their 
tent drip with fat from the many hands that were wiped on it’ ar-rawyah tidhan 
mn al-fargati // wa-l-bét yakif magdimth datr al-éman,’ al-Faraj, Diwan an-Nabat, 171), 
or the necks of the travellers’ mounts smeared with the blood of the animals 
slaughtered by their hosts. 
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141/1. 
142/72. 
143/73. 


144/4. 


145. 


146/1. 
147/2. 


148/73. 


TEXT—THE TRANSMITTER 
basarat ibuha bi-nisidat yom mat,''® 


lt wa-jimalna alli ysill ar-ruwaya 

la garribaw li-s-Sadd watnat al-ajmal 
wala b-da-l-arba’ min friugih dimaya 
w-ma hib min kitr al-‘alayig b-mallal 
ya-let min hattaw bi-gabnh fidaya 
min msa‘abatin ma ysilun l-atgal 

la kan fi raj‘in ftanhum ma‘aya 
wi-l-las ma yirga’ sanamih ila tal. 


hada tfaddi bih ‘ala buha. hadi wahdah. 


wi-t-tanyah yom mat ibuha w-saft ad-dinya tanaxwalat Sswayy 
w ... tizimm ad-dinya wi-thabit allah yakfi Sarrha, ma hib ta‘ti 
ahdin ‘ala saffih. dik al-hin an-nas yajtim‘un ‘ala t-tananir 
yxabzin jimi’. gamat txabz li-r-rufl illi ma y‘arfun yxabzun wla 
hum mta‘bin, wi-tgul,''” 


ya-buy ill li-l-marajil hamatha 
ya-Saylin himlth ila tahtah al-las 

cam ‘agtin raflan ‘adalna miyalha 
w-hél allah agwa yom gallann l-adbas 
ili yhawwin ‘adilha min miyalha 
finnha tibi tafna wla ‘ad yibgas 
w-salamatkum. 


''® Metre: - --— — -~— -~- — (at-tauil). 
''9 Metre: — --- -— -~-— -~- — (at-tawil). 
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are two different stories. One of them is that she sung 
the praises of her father when he died, 


141/1. ‘Alas for the stud camel that carries the heavy water-skins 
When the docile pack-camels are loaded in preparation 
for the march; 

142/2. His legs are widely spaced and have no abrasions at the 
joints, 

No matter how many bags are slung over his back, he does 
not tire. 

143/3. How I wish that others could be laid in his grave instead, 
The sullen and intractable ones who refuse the difficult 
tasks! 

144/4. Even if the land is in blossom, they look miserable, 
For idlers never grow a tall hump, no matter how long 
one waits.’ 


Thus she expressed her feelings of loss and her wish to 
redeem her father. That is the first one. 


145. The second one is about the period following her father’s 
death when things were not quite as before. Life is like 
that, it has its ups and downs, may we be spared Fortune’s 
evil. Things do not always go the way one would like. In 
those days people would bake their bread in communal 
ovens. She used to help the stupid women who do not 
know how to bake bread or are too lazy.'*° Then she was 
moved to compose these verses, 


146/1. ‘Dear father, you never wearied of a man’s duties, 
Shouldering the loads that made the sluggards totter. 
147/2. How often did we not straighten things for those slovenly 
women; 
In God’s strength we trust when our livestock shrinks; 
148/3. For Him it makes no difference whether one is rich or 
poor, 
And in the end all passes away and nothing remains.’ 


20 Lit. ‘they are not tired.’ What is meant is that they are not the wives and 
daughters of generous entertainers of guests, who have to cook big meals almost 
every night. 
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149. 


150/1. 


151/2. 


Vil 


TEXT— THE TRANSMITTER 


w-min dimn gisayid bint ibn Dia‘ah minha lamma marr gawmin 
‘aleha wi-hi fi l-Jnénah ba‘d wifat walidha w-yigtlun, suf da 
lL-misakin, wi-hi jalstin hi w-tyya uxtha, yintadrun axin lhum 
aw girtbin lhum, ftigul,'*! 


min Safna yigul doli misakin 

w-inna banat illi li-“enth ‘ajabha 
ya-nasdin ‘anna tarana Wuda‘in 
w-tam dirtin xarbat w-halna sibabha. 
hi Batla bint Ganim ibn Dla‘ah. 


POEM BY FARAJ IBN DLA‘AH AL NAHISH 


152. 


153/1. 
154/2. 


155/3. 


wallah salfat Faraj ibn Dia‘ah, Al Nahis, tawwal ‘umrik, af 
ad-dinya xasSalat Swayy w-jat ma‘ gér ahalha. wla lih sihibin 
min Bini Hajir, w-yrawwih lih, arkab lih dilulin y'allmth 
bi-l-hilan, w-yigil,'* 


gum ya-nidibi trahhil fog mujafe 

la San “us an-nida ma San hajibha 

talft Ina Sef hu zezum l-aslaft 

zibn al-atirah ila hatat bi-racibha 

in Sadd §addaw wu-hu zzum l-aslaft 
w-in gam gamaw w-rawwah lih nibayibha 


'2! See p. 284 n. 4. Metre: - -~— — -~- --- - (at-tawil). 
122 Metre: — -~— --— -— -~-— — — (at-tavil). 
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149. Once the daughter of Ibn Dla‘ah responded in verse 
when she was in al-Jnénah after her father had died and 
she heard the remark of some passers-by, ‘Look at those 
poor things,’ while she was sitting somewhere with her 
sister, waiting for one of their brothers or a relative, 
saying, 


150/1. ‘Someone who saw us, said, “Those poor things,” 
But we are the daughters of a proud father. 
151/2. If you ask from what stock, we are Wuda‘in:'” 
Well known to the many districts laid waste by our men.’ 


Her name was Batla, the daughter of Ganim ibn Dla‘ah. 


Vil 


POEM BY FARAJ IBN DLA‘AH AL NAHISH 


152. As for the story of Faraj ibn Dla‘ah of Al Nahish, he 
became somewhat dispirited when things changed for the 
worse and fortune seemed to favour people whom he 
thought undeserving. He had an acquaintance of Bini 
Hajir and he decided to send him a message. He sent 
someone on camelback to let him know how he felt about 
the way things were developing, saying, 


153/1. ‘Go now, messenger of mine, on your fast mount, 
One whose haunches hold up when the hardiest camels 
flag; 

154/2. Carry my words to Sef, the vanguard’s brave hero, 
Who shields a horse and its rider that were sent crashing; 

155/3. If he decides on migration, he leads in front; 

If he pitches his camp, it soon swarms with delegates.'** 


'’ A common formula when one is proudly asserting his tribal affiliation, 
either in response to a challenge from strangers or to defy the enemy in a duel. 
Cf. for example Vol. II, 165, “You who ask for me: know this, I am Shléwih’ 
(ya-nasdin ‘anni tarani Sléewih). 

'4 T.e. delegates sent by other groups of fellow-tribesmen to be informed about 
his plans or to ask for favours, while representatives of other groups staying in 
the vicinity come to pay their respects and pick up gossip and information. 
Another interpretation (taking the preposition and its suffix, lzh, as an instance 
of the pseudo-dative) is that the chief is the one who sends his men on various 
errands once they have decided on a place where they will put up their camp. 
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156/4. 
157/5. 
158/6. 
159/7. 
160/78. 
161/9. 
162/10. 
163/11. 


164/12. 


TEXT—THE TRANSMITTER 


yama gana fi l-mitawi kull mis‘aft 
xurin w-ifrin hassatin mahalibha 

aski ‘alek al-xata gid Suft al-ajnafi 
dinyan tigallab ‘ala l-ajwad janibha 
‘Aafat lajawid wi-m‘assin li-dyafi 
w-safat l-aramil w-warrathum ‘ajayibha 
Suft al-xsefi ta‘alwa ras misrafi 

w-Séx al-garanis hawwal min mahadibha 
asuf cann at-ta‘al ja sédha dfafi 
wi-d-dib ma ‘ad nibanih y‘add bha 
min labtin min mnaha haz’ l-asnafi 

ft Far‘at al-Bug’ ‘affena jawanibha 
al-jar na‘tth garsin hamilh ardafi 

hum insid ili min al-jtran hall bha 
hamin jilanha bi-hdud l-asyaft 
w-minha l-asahib ma tanza‘ talayibha 
‘ind al-wstyy badyin fi ras misrafi 

fi ras si‘fugat tsaffig habayibha. 

wu-hu ygadi fiha Faraj, w-salamatkum. 
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156/4. In the sands he keeps priceless camels with hairy spines, 
White animals from whose udders milk flows in abundant 
streams. 

157/5. To youl confide my complaint about injustices I suffered 
From a world that treats decent men with shameless dis- 
regard: 

158/6. She has withdrawn her favours from noble and generous 
hosts, 

And shows herself kindly disposed towards hags and 
widows. !*? 

159/7. I have seen the sparrow alight on the highest pinnacle, 
While the noblest hunting falcon was forced off its 
heights;'*° 

160/8. It seems as if the fox catches plenty of game, 

Whereas the wolf’s teeth have hardly a bone on which 
to gnaw. 

161/9. My clan’s sport is overthrowing the enemy’s banner; 
Established in Far‘at al-Bug’, we keep its borders invio- 
late; 

162/10. Our neighbour is granted palms heavy with fruit, 

If you like, ask the neighbours who chose to stay with us; 

163/11. We defend our territory with the steel of our swords, 
Thwarting all attempts of the enemy to seize what they 
want. 

164/12. [These were my thoughts] on the high rock I climbed 
in late afternoon, 

As I took in the view from its wind-swept summit.’ 


Faraj’s composition was longer, but this is what I know. 


'* Presumably the poet means that Fortune unfairly favours those who con- 
tribute little to the tribe’s upkeep and merely take advantage of its members’ 
solidarity. The complaint about the unfair and whimsical treatment virtuous men 
suffer at the hands of Fortune or the World (ad-dinya) is a popular theme in 
Najdi poetry, cf. also S/84. 

'*° As in a tenth-century AH poem by al-‘Lémi, ‘In this Time virtuous men 
are held in disrespect, // While mean and base men are riding high’ (hafat 
al-ajwad fi hada az-ziman // wa-l-andal al-hafaya mi‘tilina), Sowayan, ash-Shi‘r 
an-Nabati, 357. 
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Vill 


THE MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE OF IBN DLA‘AH’S SISTER 


165. Faraj ibn Dla‘at agbal ‘ala uxtih ‘ind Séxin min Syux 
al-Wuda‘in ygal lth Dir‘an ibn ‘Ré‘ir al-Wilman. yom agbal 
“aléha le hi ‘ind Séxin kivim w-allah akram mnth. wgid hu Sayib 
wu-hu fi sibah tayyib. galat,'*’ 


166/1. al‘afw mazyan rosanin fth hallet 
fin fannitth hattét bth kull harah 

167/2. ya-xuy kam cabsin siminin lh aswet 
wi-shun burrin gasyatha sifarah. 


168. gal, lamma ana ya-xue, 


169/3. la klatni ar-ramda I-bisti tiwaggét 
min dalliti yajri ‘ala t-tars garah 

170/4. ¢éam bint Séxin wayagat yom marret 
yom as-siba wi-l'umr zénin Sinarih. 
al-hin gidna sayib, w-salamatkum. 


171. wallah bint ibn Dla‘at ‘ind zojha Dir‘an ibn ‘Ray‘ir, rajjalin 
wmir w-sex w-kirtm w-kull darbin tayybin fih. w-yom allah rad 
nuwa ytalligha ‘assha lha b-nisidtin, bet 5i*7r,'** 


172. ya-bint migbas ad-diya fi gasafha 


hu nna ngud ibe ar-rya aw natwi al-yas. 


173. la ma hi b-gabiyyah, darat innth yib-ytalligha, galat, 


'*7 Metre: — -~— — -~— -~— — (at-tawil). 
'** Metre: — -~— — -~- --— — (at-tawil). 
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THE MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE OF IBN DLA‘AH’S SISTER 


165. 


166/1. 


167/2. 


168. 


169/1. 


170/2. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


Faraj ibn Dla‘ah went to see his sister, who had married 
a chief of al-Wuda‘in named Dir‘an bin ‘Ré‘ir of al-Wa- 
lamin. Her husband was a noble and generous person, 
but God is most generous. He [her brother] was getting 
on in years, but in his youth he had been very handsome. 
She said, 


‘Ah, how charming is the upper floor’s room where 
I moved in, 

And how I used to put all my art into its decoration; 
How many fat rams have I prepared for his guests, 
And mounds of millet spiced with yellow peppers.’ 


He said, ‘Now listen to your brother, 


From the red-hot ground I protected my bare feet with 
my mantle, 

So as not to leave our livestock unattended for fear of 
an enemy raid. 

Many a chief’s daughter would glance at me when | 
passed by, 

When I was in the prime of my youth and looking hand- 
some.’ 

He meant, now I have become an old man. 


The daughter of Ibn Dla‘ah was married to Dir‘an ibn 
‘Ré‘ir, a man of noble birth and a tribal chief known for 
his generosity. He possessed every chivalrous quality. 
When God willed that he make up his mind to divorce 
her, he first tested her with a verse of poetry, 


‘Listen lady, torch of light in the darkness of late night: 
Is there still reason for me to hope or do I fold up in 
despair?’ 


She was not stupid, she knew at once that he was planning 
to divorce her. She replied, 
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174/1.  rifgatk ya-l-bayir ‘al allah xalafha 

w-bi-l‘on ni min “ugib da b-atwi al-yas 
175/2. «wbity ‘ddin li-l-marajil zigafha 

‘odin ythibb al-marilah wi-t-tandmas 
176/3. garsin dililin ma ysayif sigafha 

ma hatt lth fr day al-ged harras 
177/4. li labtin ya-l-garm la-can hasafha 

yom al-mlaga bénhum fog lafras. 


w-salamatkum. 


1X 


JRAYS IBN JILBAN!”2 


178. wallah Jrays ibn filban rajilin tayyib wya ‘ind ad-Duwasir min 
hajah, min gibilat al-Ijman. ja ‘ind ad-Duwasir mihtaj w- azzoh 
w-akrimoh wu-hu xada “indihum fatrah w-agnuh, jahum figir 
w-rah gant. 

179. w-yom rah la ma‘h git‘an ibil w-ma‘h ni‘yan. yom agbalaw ‘ala 
garyitin min garaya [min qura al-mamlakah] ‘ala garyitin min 
garaya an-nas illi ma ‘ad inna b-addinhum, w-ja b-yisrab 
w-galaw, arba‘ jidayid, ma nissik illa b-arba’ jidayid. w- atahum 


9 Mhammad ibn Zéd as-Shili (Z) recited to me seven of the poem’s verses 
in this order: 1=5, 2=3, 3=4, 4=6, 5=7, 6=1, 7=2. A published version is found in 
Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 32 (M): 1=5, 2=3, 3=4, 4=6, 5, 6=1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11=2. Ibn Mish‘i’s 
verses 5 and 7-10 are: (5) fya racib illt ygarrib al-ba‘ayid // harayirin gat’ al-fyafi 
mnaha, (7-10) illi mhayyidni li-bad‘ al-gisayid // ‘td ar-réab illi ytammin xtaha; ‘ind 
min al-mal bayid // jalaw al-hmum w-talbitt kammaloha; takmilah min tamr hidb 
al-jarayid // wa-srét minha al-bill bima tamminoha. Ibn Zéd introduced the poem 
with these words: hada Jrays ibn Jilban, al-‘Ijman, imir Al Hbé, nizal ‘ind ad-Duwasir 
w-karrimoh w-amminoh w-abta ‘indihum, §1°b al-Jrays illi fi ard al-‘Arid ytinazza fi -Wadi 
w-yalga ar-ribi*, w-bi‘d hu nuwa ysafir min al-Wadi ‘ugb middah w-awwal garyah jaha 
yam dahar min al-Wadi ma Sarbat mitayaha illa b-darahim, w-ganna hada al-gna. 
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174/1. ‘I'd rather have someone else as husband, you cheat! 
My word, after this I am surely folding up in despair.'*° 

175/2. My old father has accomplished all the manly feats, 
For his passion in life is chivalry and glory.'! 

176/3. The entry to his shady palm garden is never closed, 
Nor is there a guard to keep out the poor at harvest time. 

177/4. My kinsmen, dear fellow, inspire awe with their roars, 
When battle is joined and horsemen fight their duels.’ 


1X 
JRAYS IBN JILBAN'”? 


178. Jrays ibn Jilban was a good and honest man who came 
to the Dawasir driven by want. He belonged to the tribe 
of al-‘Ijman. He arrived at the Dawasir penniless but they 
treated him with respect and they were unsparing with 
their assistance. He stayed in the Wadi for quite a long 
time and thanks to their forthcomingness he became 
well-to-do. He arrived as a pauper and left a rich man. 

179. He left the Wadi with herds of camels and his own 
shepherds. When he came to a village [one of the 
Kingdom’s villages, let’s leave it at that], to a village of 
people whom we are not going to mention by name now, 
and he wanted to quench his thirst, they said, “That is 
four jididahs.'** If you want water from us, you have to pay 


'%0 She informs her husband that she has no desire to stay any longer with 
him. 

'*! Since she is about to be returned to her own kin as a divorcée she tells 
her husband that they are at least equal in prestige to him and his clan. Cf. Vol. 
II, 95-96, ‘Unless women are married to close patrilateral cousins, they will al- 
ways be regarded as essentially belonging to their own, different agnatic group.’ 

'*2 Ibn Zéd introduced the poem as follows. ‘Jrays ibn Jilban belonged to the 
tribe of al-‘Ijman. He was the chief of Al Hbésh. He established himself among 
the Dawasir, who treated him kindly and looked after his safety. He stayed a long 
time with them. There is the watercourse of Jrays that runs down from the heights 
of al-‘Arid towards the Wadi and where herbage shoots up in the wake of rains. 
He made a prolonged stay and when he finally departed from the Wadi, the 
people of the first village outside it demanded payment in cash for allowing him 
to draw water for his camels from their well. On that occasion he composed these 
verses. 

'88 A jididah was worth about five riyals in the time of the ¢mam Su‘td ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Muhammad, Ibn Bishr, ‘Unwan al-majd, i, 173. However, I was 
told that a jzdidah was the equivalent of a girsh and that one riyal was 200 jzdidah. 
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arba’ jidayid w-Sirb, w-ugib ma Sirib w-arwa w-iltifat, gisad 
lih gistdah, gal,'** 


180/1. xallha t‘awwid dam tarha jidayid 
sob Al Zayid mikirmat min nisaha 
181/2. b-abni lhum béda ma‘a kull ‘ayid 
ahl al-hamiyyah mimmninin hmaha 
182/3. dirat misanim ad-driu‘ Al Zayid 
hal karmitin min gall malih nisaha 
183/4. ahal gsurin cannhinn al-farayid 
wi-tzabbin al-mynim ila min wizaha 
184/5. ad-dirat illi ben humr an-nifayid 
giblitha al-Jazla w-Xurbin waraha 
185/6. i‘tadt ana ftha al-wjth az-zahayid 
ahl al-garaya alli yibi‘un maha 


135 


136 


4 Metre: — -—~—- -— -~- —~— — (at-tawil). 

55 Almost the same line in P8/1 and al-Fassam, ii, 568, w-hal karmitin min 
gall malth ‘ana lha. 

186 Z, M: yaman bha al-mijrim. 
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four jididahs.’ So he paid them four jzdtdahs for drinking. 
When he had drunk the water and quenched his thirst, 
he looked around and composed these verses, saying, 


180/1. ‘Let the mounts turn back as long as their tracks are fresh, 
Towards Al Zayid, who generously welcome all who visit 
them. 

181/2. For them I plant a white flag, broadcasting their 
excellence.'*’ 

Stout-hearted defenders who keep their territory secure, 

182/3. The homeland of Al Zayid who rip up the enemy’s coats 
of mail, 

Hospitable providers for all who turn to them in their 
hour of need; 

183/4. The inhabitants of clay palaces towering like high cliffs, 
Who afford asylum to lawbreakers looking for a refuge.'”* 

184/5. Their tribe’s lands are situated between golden sand-hills, 
In the west the mountains of al-Jazla, and beyond it 
Khurb, to the south. 

185/6. Instead I am now forced to deal with these mean 
penny-pinchers, 

Grasping villagers who demand money even for their 
water.!°*? 


'57 A white flag is flown in recognition of an act of extraordinary kindness 
or generosity of which one has been the beneficiary. The man who has planted 
the flag will tell everyone that he has done so in honour of So-and-So and will 
ask them to report it on their way to all and sundry, saying allah ybayyid wjthhum, 
‘May God whiten their faces,’ (see also Glossary s.v. byd). 

'* For Arabian tribesmen the word mijrim (CA mujrim ‘criminal’) does not 
have the same connotations as in modern usage. It refers to men who for some 
reason, which is not necessarily dishonourable in a general moral sense, have 
been forced to flee in order to escape the wrath of either their own kinsmen or 
the ruler in whose domains they live, see p. 117. 

9 Tt is noteworthy that the sedentary Dawasir, who transmit these verses, seem 
to make a distinction between what they consider as typical for the mentality of 
people living in villages and themselves. The explanation is, I presume, that even 
the sedentary Dawasir of the Wadi regard themselves primarily as tribesmen who 
partake of the Najdi system of customs and the Bedouin code of conduct. Cf. 
the picture given by Ibn Batla of the people living towards the south and west 
of the Dawasir, ‘A land populated with niggardly mountaineers and cattle-raisers 
// Who do not shrink from setting their vicious dogs on our camels,’ Vol. III, 
183, see also Vol. III, 41 and n. 78. 
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186/7. la jit b-asrab galaw arba‘ jidayid 
wla kan balla sarbitin ma siwaha. 
w-salamathk. 


xX 


IBN SH‘AWA'* 


187. wallah, al-Ghatani ‘ind hal al-Far‘at wi-mhasim hu wi-m‘ aziz 
hu, ibn S‘awa min Al M‘alla, w-wir‘anih yaxtun wla yixta 
‘aléhum. w-rad allah innth yajlis ma‘hum fatrah. w-zara’ fi 
zar‘in ma ‘ayyan minh, ya'ni zyadah, fa-hu gisad lih gisidtin 
fi z-zar". 


188. [hadi salfat ibn S‘awa, Ghatani, fi s-salaf al-madi, gabl 
al-hukm. nizal fi l-Far‘ah ‘ind al-Wuda‘in w-zara‘ ‘ala l-blad 
ygal tha al-Jwafa lha fargén w-yom ja hasad zar‘ih ja dun 
w-ganna] ,"* 


6142 


189/1. ana nidir illi ‘ala l-gid zarra 
hadiur min jeb al-fwafa ai-ximali'® 


'4° Versions of the story and verses were also recorded by Mhammad ibn Zéd 
as-Shili (Z) and Nasir ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Nasir Al Rakan of al-Wuda‘in. 

41 Between brackets is the introduction of Ibn Zéd as-Shili (Z), whose nar- 
rative connects the versions of Nadir an-Nahish and Nasir Al Rakan (paras 
199-201). Metre: - ---— - -~- -~- - (at-tavil). 

42 Z: ‘ala an-nib zarra’. 


8 Z: min farg al-Jwéfa. 
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186/7. If I ask them for a drink, they say, “That’s four jid?dahs,” 
Even though all I want from them is just one bowl of 


water!’ 
X 
IBN SH‘AWA 
187. There is this story about the Ghatani who used to live 


with the people of al-Far‘ah. They treated him with great 
respect and honour. His name was Ibn Sh‘awa of Al M“alla 
of Ghatan. No matter how much mischief his children 
made, no-one would show his annoyance to them.'** It was 
God's will that he should stay with them for quite a long 
time. He worked in the fields as a sharecropper, but in 
spite of his labour the fields did not yield the crops he 
had hoped for. So he was moved to compose some verses 
on this subject.'* 


188. [This is the tale of Ibn Sh‘awa of Ghatan, which occurred 
in the distant past, before the present Saudi rule. He 
settled down with the Wuda‘in in al-Far‘ah and made a 
living by raising crops on a piece of land called al-Jwafa. 
It was a plot of a size that can be irrigated by drawing 
water with the help of camels from two different wells. 
When the harvest did not live up to his expectations, he 
composed this song. ] 


189/1. ‘I must warn anyone who irrigates crops with the help 
of camels: 
Beware of tilling the northern corner of al-Jwafa and its 
well! 


‘4 This does not mean that these children behaved in such an obnoxious 
way that the memory of it has been etched in collective memory. Rather it is 
included by the narrator as a formulaic element connected with the image of 
the neighbour and the exceptionally honourable welcome extended to them by 
the Dawasir. It is mentioned by the transmitter in the introduction beause of 
one of the verses he is going to recite (para 197). Similarly, the topos of the 
children’s behaviour—and in general the habit of the Dawasir to overlook the 
faults and offences of their neighbours—occurs in e.g. Vol. III, 147, 185. 

'® The following passage between square brackets are the introductory com- 
ments of Ibn Zéd as-Shili, see p. 330 n. 141. 
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190/2. al-garb minha ma yiji illa myat sa‘ 


walla b-xamsinin kalaha |-awali.'*® 


191. w-yom sam aw nisidtih di gamaw ykibbun ‘indih min al-‘és len 
imtala betih, al-Wuda‘in, fi l-Far‘ah. w-yom allah radth 
fnasbaw benhum, ft harb, w-sahab ar-rayal nafsth w-rah. w-yom 
xada lih fatrah la yith al-‘ilm: flanin dibh, w-flanin dibh, 
w-flanin dibh, ar-ryazil at-tayybin, f-yigul, 


192. [galaw hal al-Far‘ah wi-l-Wuda'in, ifrigu lih w-ataw w-yufi 
d-dén w-yakil hu w-iyya ‘yalih, w-frigaw lih, fargaw w-atoh 
w-afaw denih w-kala w-tyya ‘yalih w-gaddiroh w-bi'd tagdirih 
w-takrimth da ja benhum harb, ben al-Wuda‘in xassah, w-gal, 
lani b-ga‘din ma‘ an-nisawin w-lani b-harbin al-Wuda‘in ma‘ 
al-Wuda‘in. 

193. w-rah nizal ‘ind Al Hnés, Al Cléb, hal as-Slayyil, al-Wuda‘in. 
w-gam yinsid ‘an rab‘th wis sawwa flan, galaw, dibih, wis 
sawwa flan, galaw, dibih, fkull ma nsad ‘an wahid galaw, 
dibth, w-sanadid ar-rjal illi hu w-tyyahum Sayyin wahid 
w-ganna)'*’ 


46 Z: ytkun xamsinin. 
147 The narrative between brackets has been taken from Ibn Zéd as-Shili’s 
narrative. Metre: — --~- — -~- -~-- — (at-tawil). 
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190/2. Asharecropper’s plot of it does not yield even a hundred 
sa 
Or in a bad year fifty, which is the amount my children 


eat.’ 


191. When they were told these verses the Wuda‘in of al-Far‘ah 
started carrying to him cereals in such quantities that his 
house became full with them. Then one day they [the 
Wuda‘in] started wrangling among themselves and war 
broke out. Under these circumstances the man no longer 
saw any possibility of staying and he decided to leave.'* 
After a while he received news from them: So-and-So has 
been killed, and So-and-So, and so on, all the fine men. 
Then he said, 


192. [The people of al-Far‘ah and the Wuda‘in responded by 
saying, ‘Let us all contribute and donate to him what we 
have collected so that he can pay off his debts and still 
have enough to feed his children.’ They all contributed 
and collected enough to help him settle his debts and 
feed himself and his children. He was held in high esteem 
and treated with many honours. Then the war started, 
among the Wuda‘in themselves, and he said, ‘I cannot 
stay any longer, sitting idly with the women of my 
household nor can I fight with the Wuda‘in against other 
Wuda'in.’ 

193. He left and this time he took up residence with Al Cléb 
of Al Hnésh, the Wuda‘in of as-Slayyil.'°° Once settled 
there he started inquiring after the fate of his former 
friends, asking ‘What happened to So-and-So?’ ‘Killed,’ 
they said. ‘And what about So-and-So?’ ‘Killed,’ they said. 
And so it went on, each time he asked about someone’s 
fate he would be told that he was dead. He learnt that 
all the valiant men who had been his close friends were 
dead. So he composed this song, | 


'® A sa‘ is a cubic measure for measuring corn, about nine dry liters. 

'® The war is the one addressed in Muslihah of the previous chapter. 

'° These eastern Wuda‘in were not involved in the fighting among the western 
Wuda‘in. 
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194/1.  ya-tér yalli bi-l-jinahéen tumi 

‘asak min s6b al-Wuda‘in mandib 
195/2. ‘asak mandiubin b-zén al-limi 

fin kull tarrasin ‘an al-ilm mansub"! 
196/3. ‘ayyant fi LFar‘ah buwagi rsumi 

giddat ‘alalha ‘ala gér majub'** 
197/4. gisirhum yid‘a ‘al umm as-Shimi 

wla bia wir‘th ma‘ as-sug madrub’” 

w-salamatkum. 


198. [galaw al-Wuda‘in hal as-Slayyil, hada ganna ft bini “ammna, 
wu-hu fi beth, ben betth wi-l-jissah jdar, jissah t-tamr, galaw, 
giddu al-jdar illi ben ibn S‘awa w-béen al-jissah yakil illi ‘indih 
w-min illi “indina, yom da gann fi rab'na, wi-mkafatih w-radd 
fi‘l w-trihaw aljdar w-kala hu w-iyyahum lén cammalat jissat 
at-tamr. w-ganna, | 


199. Ibn S‘awa Ghatani. sar fi Lblad jidb, tum gallat al-mara‘i w-mat 
al-halal ‘ind al-bdah w-nizal ibn S‘awa gisirin I-Al Cleb 
al-Farahin min gibilat Al Hnés al-Wuda‘in. w-gasar Si‘td ibn 
Farhan min Al Clb. 

200. w-indama gasarth axad Si‘id yinfig “aleh mitl ma yinfig ‘ala 
‘yalih, illa inn ibn S‘awa kan ‘afif wla hu yatlib min al-miinah 
w-axiran haddam al-jdar illi ben ibn S‘awa w-ben Si‘id ibn 
Farhan, haddam al-jdar illi benih w-ben jarth ‘ala al-mustawda‘ 


'51 Z: ma dabbar al-wali ‘ala al-‘ars maktib. 
'52 Z: giddat ‘alawtha “ala. 
53 Z: wla biéa badrih ma‘. 
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194/1. ‘O bird, flapping your wings so briskly, 
Have you been sent as the Wuda‘in’s messenger per- 
chance? 

195/2. Do you carry perhaps some good news about them, 
For I let no traveller pass without asking what he knows. 

196/3. In al-Far‘ah I have seen traces of what has remained, 
High buildings reduced to rubble, nothing but sad ruins. 

197/4. They used to dine their neighbours on fat roasted sheep, 
And no-one would ever slap their little ones playing in 
the alleys.’ 


198. [The Wuda‘in of as-Slayyil said, ‘This man sings the 
praises of our kinsmen.’ On the other side of the wall 
that separated his house from that of one of the Wuda‘in 
was a storeroom for dates.' They said, ‘Let’s tear down 
the wall between Ibn Sh‘awa and the storeroom so that 
he has free access to our supplies in addition to his own 
provisions. He deserves to be rewarded for the admirable 
things he said about our kinsmen.’ So they demolished 
the wall and he shared in their supplies of dates until they 
had consumed everything. And again he composed a 
song, saying, ] 


199. This is the story of Ibn Sh‘awa of Ghatan. The land 
became drought-stricken, there was hardly any herbage 
left, and the livestock of the Bedouins died of hunger. 
Ibn Sh‘awa obtained permission to stay as a protected 
neighbour with al-Farahin of Al Cléb of the Al Hnésh 
section of the Wuda‘in. He settled down among them as 
the neighbour of Si‘id ibn Farhan of Al Cléb. 

200. From the moment of his arrival Si‘id took care of him 
as if he were one of his own children and gave him 
unstinting support. But Ibn Sh‘awa was modest and 


'4 Detailed information on the storage of dates in such storerooms (jissah, 
pl. jesas) is found in Sowayan, ath-Thaqafah at-taglidiyyah ft al-Mamlakah al-‘Arabiyyah 
as-Su'udiyyah, vol. 5 (al-filahah), 483-486. A jissah is a square structure made of 
clay and stones and plastered on the inside (from which its name has been de- 
rived). It is about 1 1/2 metres high and its sides are about two metres. Under 
it is a receptacle for the syrup that flows from the compressed mass of dates, the 
dibs. 
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illi fth al-akl wi-l-arzag w-gal, ana a‘tik wla taxid minna, xid 
bi-yidik. 

201. bagiya ‘indih ibn S‘awa hinin min az-ziman tumma arja‘ allah 
al-blad w-safar ibn Sawa w-axad yatni ‘ala Si‘td ibn Farhan 
ft, mgabal ma ‘amal lih min karamah,'°* 


202/1. ya-ba al-xala la kullin asnat bladth 
w-azrat tidumm ‘yalhinn al-bahayim 

203/2. w-asfat l-amisSah wi-gta‘ann at-tmadah 
‘alek b-Al Clébin ahl al-gidayim 

204/3. min dagghum sudgi giza min al-wsadah 
w-min nuyrhum hattét l-rdni simayim 


'© Paras 199-201 are the introduction to the w. 202-205, as narrated by Nasir 
Al Rakan al-Wuda‘in. His educated language sets him apart from the other 
two transmitters. The verses were recited by both Nasir and Ibn Zéd. Metre: 
— ve -- = (at-tavil). 
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unassuming; he was too proud to ask for assistance. At 
last they removed the wall between the house of Ibn 
Sh‘awa and that of Si‘id ibn Farhan. They tore down the 
wall between his house and that of his neighbour so that 
the latter had access to the room where the provisions 
of food and sustenance were kept, saying, ‘I give you a 
free hand. You don’t have to ask us for anything, just take 
whatever you need.’ 

201. Ibn Sh‘awa stayed there for a while until God sent his 
rains and revived the land. Then Ibn Sh‘awa departed 
and in appreciation for the generous welcome he had 
received from Si‘id ibn Farhan, he composed these 
verses,'°° 


202/1. ‘O son of the desert, if your land is in the grips of 
drought, 
And your animals can no longer feed their young ones, 
203/2. If underground supplies have run dry and pools 
evaporated,'°’ 
It is time to head for Al Cléb, a tribe of ancient fame; 
204/3. The pounding of their mortar jerks my temples from its 
cushion, 
And the shrill peals of the pestle against its rim make me 
plug my ears.’ 


'5° This is still the custom of Bedouins who have been forced by drought to 
migrate with their herds to another tribe’s land and put themselves under that 
tribe’s protection. If friendly relations are established in the course of such con- 
tacts and the migrating Bedouins are accorded a kind welcome, their poets will 
show their gratitude by singing the praises of their hosts and thereby contribute 
to their reputation in Najdi society. Also, the other tribe can count on a similar 
welcome if the land of their guests has been blessed with a particularly good 
ribi*, plentiful herbage in the spring season. Cf. the poems of Ibn Batla in appre- 
ciation for the welcome extended to him and his fellow-clansmen by al-Misardah 
of Ghatan and the strong ties of friendship between al-Misardah and the 
Makharim of ad-Dawasir in general, Vol. III, 24-25, 86, 99-100, 157, 161-162, 
287-295, 486-491. 

''7 Both words, msas and timad, are used interchangeably for water left by the 
rains either in shallow wells beneath the sand or as pools in hard and level 
ground. These sources dry up and fail when the heat of summer sets in. 

'8 T.e. they prepare coffee at all hours of the day and night, heedless of the 
great cost of coffee, and do so with loud flourishes of the pestle in order to attract 
the greatest possible number of guests to their quarters with the intention of 
entertaining them hospitably. This is the more remarkable, as they do so at a 
time of drought and dearth. 
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205/4. 


Xl 


TEXT—THE TRANSMITTER 


w-indi luhum min gér hadi Sahadah 
ma yaklun az-zad wi-l-yar sayim. 


RAIDERS OF AL MURRAH"® 


206. 


207. 


208. 


209. 


210/1. 


Al Nahis kan ‘indihum ma‘auid, suwani. w-kanaw yasrahiin 
“indah xawfin min al-guzah. gazathum gibiltin min Al Murrah, 
ytrasha Saxsin yid‘a Hasfal. w-fi atna al-lél hassaw illi hum 
al-Wuda‘in, illi hum Al Nahis, bi-l-gom, bi-l-guzah wu-hum 
kanaw ma fihum magdirah, l-katrat al-gom wu-hum gillah. 
fasar‘alehum, raishum illi “Abdallah ibn Sahl, kibirhum, bi-an 
yt’ addin al-fajr w-yuqim as-salah, w-yasra’ fi gira at al-hamd 
‘ala asas yuhim al-gom bi-annhum ysallun, li-yagzuhum. 
flamma awham al-qawm, w-kanaw mis‘ilin al-fitayil illi 
binadighum, hajamaw ‘aleéhum al-gom hasbin minhum innhum 
ysallun. f-atlaqu ‘aléhum an-nar w-kanat ma ma‘hum illa 
bindigen, wahid minhum ma‘h rumh. 

asabaw, al-bindigén asabat itnén w-git'at yad amirhum, Hasfal, 
w-minhum wahdin darab bi-rumhth, w-xalas. w-xadaw al-gom 
al-ma‘awid, gid ar-rab‘, ba‘d Al Nahix misauib, wla bda‘at, 
al-ma‘awid kanat hzal, ma ta‘addat ar-raml, bigat al-ma‘awid 
w-sar Hasfal yita assaf min al-gazwat hadi, illi hu al-Mirn, 


Fyigil,' 


abkik ya-kafft w-Simtan labti 


9 See p. 284 n. 4. 
160 Metre: — —-— -— --— -~- —- (at-tawil). 
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205/4. Besides these exploits, there is this proof of their 
excellence: 
They refuse to nourish themselves if their neighbour is 
forced to fast.’ 


Xl 
RAIDERS OF AL MURRAH 


206. Al Nahish were the owners of camels that travel up and 
down a sloping path drawing water from a well for the 
irrigation of palm groves. When they were sent to regain 
strength on the desert pastures, some of their men used 
to accompany the herds in case raiders tried to snatch 
them. Once they were raided by a tribe of Al Murrah and 
the leader of the raid was called Hashfal. At night the 
Wuda‘in, the men of Al Nahish, sensed the presence nearby 
of raiders, knowing that they stood no chance because of 
the raiders’ greater numbers. 

207. The leader ‘of Al Nahish], ‘Abdallah ibn Sahl, told his men 
that he would perform the call for the dawn prayers and 
start with the recitation of the formulas praising the Lord, 
so that the raiders would believe that they were engrossed 
in prayer and that they could surprise them. 

208. But it was just a ruse and they had already lit the fuses of 
their matchlocks. And, indeed, the enemy attacked on the 
assumption that they were absorbed in their prayers. They 
fired at the attackers—only two of them were carrying a 
gun, the third had a lance. 

209. Those two rifles hit two of the enemy and wounded the 
hand of their leader, Hashfal, and one of them threw his 
spear. That was all they could do. The enemy robbed the 
camels and some of the Al Nahish were wounded. But the 
camels didn’t get far; they were too emaciated and weak.'” 
They came no further than the first row of sand-hills. The 
raiders had to leave the camels behind and Hashfal, the 
Murri chief, was sorry that he had undertaken this raid and 
said, 


'°' Because they were exhausted by the gruelling work of drawing the heavy 
buckets with water for days on end and had been sent to the desert to recover. 
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gadaw ‘ind ma auidin Citirin gtu‘ha 
211/2.  ya-ni‘m ya-l-ajnab ‘ind halalhum 
Wuda‘in ma darb al-msabbab yiru‘ha. 


212. min dimn fi nafs al-wag'ah an ‘Abdallah ibn Sahl ba‘d 
yita assaf li-annhum rahat ma‘awidhum, ma gdiraw yriddinha, 
wi-hi raddha allah, ma rahat. lakinn widdth rab‘ih ba‘d ma‘ h. 
frigil “Abdallah ibn Sahl min nafs al-mawga‘, yigil,'” 


213/1. let min rab’na xamsat ‘asar 
kan bi-l-‘6n minni l-hamm rah 
214/2. ‘idrina ‘ind haskat al-wubar 
yom ma dabbarat w-inna shah 
215/3. jit min dunhum mitl al-wa‘ar 
wi-l-wa ar min wiza fth istirah 
216/4. Miujhimin hadd rumhth wi-tidar 
ma min ar-rab’ min sammah w-rah 
217/5. darbat as-séx ma laftat ‘asir 
harbitih yom mi‘tat minh dah. 


162 Metre: --— -—~— — --— (al-mumtadd). 
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210/1. ‘For your sake I cry hot tears, my hand and my grizzled 
kinsmen 
Who fell in the struggle for camels covered with ugly ul- 
cers.'°? 

211/2. The enemy tribesmen defended their livestock admirably, 
Wuda‘in, who do not take fright at the sound of gunfire.’'™ 


212. On his part ‘Abdallah ibn Sahl was also unhappy because 
of the loss of his camels and their failure to prevent it. Later 
it appeared that they had not been lost and that God had 
restored their property to them. But still he wished that 
he had been accompanied by more of his men. About the 
same encounter “Abdallah ibn Sahl said, 


213/1. ‘If only we had been fifteen strong, 
Surely we would have had none of these worries. 

214/2. My excuse to the animals covered in knotty wool, 
When they were driven away and we were still alive and well, 

215/3. Is that I stood between them and the enemy like a barrier, 
And he who flees into such a field of lava rocks knows he 
is safe.'™ 

216/4. Mijhim sent his spear flying and then he had no more: 
None of our little group gave up without a fight and ran; 

217/5. The spear aimed at the sheikh did not miss the target; 
When the spearhead was pulled out of the wound he ex- 
pired.’!® 


'*’ Because of the abrasions caused by the wooden saddle to which the rope 
of the bucket is attached. 

't Cf. a similar boast made in Nadir’s narrative, N/60 and N/75. 

' The poet compares himself to a lava field where people on the run find 
safety from their pursuers. 

'© It was explained to me that the flesh closes around the blade when the 
spear has been thrown with great force. When the blade with its hooks is pulled 
out, the wound and the surrounding tissue is torn open and the blood gushes 
out. 
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THE POETRY OF IBN HUSN 


‘Isa ibn Husn of ash-Sharafa (also the name of the village inhabited 
by this sub-tribe) is unanimously considered one of the major poets 
of the Dawasir. The Sharafa, like al-Gyathat, are said to belong to 
a small branch of the Dawasir who trace their descent to Musa 
ibn Zayid (whereas the other two sons of Zayid, Salim and Jiriy, 
have each spawned a great number of sub-tribes).! Apart from the 
anecdotes and poems connected with his name, nothing is known 
about Ibn Husn. As he composed a poem on the events that em- 
broiled the Dawasir in the internecine struggle between “Abdallah 
and Su‘id ibn Faysal and he is said to have played a decisive role 
in rallying the Sharafa around the banner of Ibn Gwéd on the side 
of Su‘ad, he must have flourished at about the time of the battle 
of al-Mi tala, which took place in 1866. 

On his mother’s side Ibn Husn was related to Al Rbayyi‘, the 
descendants of Rbayyi ibn Zéd of al-Makharim, who in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century ruled the Wadi as the representative 
of the Saudi state. His verses lamenting the void left by the death 
of some of the leading members of Al Rbayyi , and the ruined state 
of their former quarters in the village of al-Mi'tala, suggest that 
in this period the fortunes of Al Rbayyi® had declined.’ 

His mother’s parentage may explain the popularity of Ibn 
Husn’s poem on the armed response of the Dawasir to the 
depredations of Mhammad ibn Hadi, the chief of Ghatan, among 
tribesmen of al-Makharim.” Yet there may be other reasons as well. 
Though the poem was composed on the occasion of Ibn Hadi’s 
attempt at robbing the famous camels of Al Bu Sabba‘ of 
al-Misa‘rah, the Makharim are said to have rushed to the assistance 
of their fellow-tribesmen.* Finally, many of the landmarks 


| Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd’s listing of tribes reflects the simpler and more common- 
ly held view that Al Zayid is divided into two main branches, Shéb and Al Salim. 
He lists ash-Sharafa and al-Gyathat with Shéb. 

2 See Mx4/11 for this poem. 

> The poem was recorded by four transmitters of al-Makharim, see p. 384 n. 
26. 

4 However, the authenticity of the verse acknowledging the role of the 
Makharim is doubted even by some of their own, see p. 388 n. 46. 
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mentioned by Ibn Husn are in a part of the Hadb where both 
al-Makharim and Al Bu Sabba‘ pastured their herds and continue 
to do so.’ In Bedouin poetry names of mountains, wells, and other 
landmarks are not included simply for convention’s sake: they 
evoke fond memories of the times spent there in the company of 
kinsmen. The mere mention of these places kindles in the 
members of the audience feelings of pride in their tribal territory 
and reminds them of their determination to defend the homeland 
at all cost. 

The three poems are linked to the themes of other sections and 
have been included there, because of the advantage of presenting 
them in context.®° This section is devoted to the other five poems 
and anecdotes connected with Ibn Husn, whose work after more 
than a century continues to be recited in many a majlis in the Wadi. 
It comprises three previously unpublished poems by Ibn Husn, 
contributed by the transmitter Si‘id ibn Murdi of Al Bré¢, who 
before his retirement was employed in ash-Sharafa. His delivery 
of the verses was impressive for its forcefulness and his absolute 
control over the material. Unfortunately, Si‘id died soon 
afterwards. I have never seen or heard another version of these 
poems and they might have been lost for good had they not been 
recorded then and there. One is entitled to think, therefore, that 
what has been passed on to later generations represents no more 
than a fraction of Ibn Husn’s work. Also, what has survived in oral 
transmission before being committed to paper is certainly a less 
than perfect reflection of the original.’ 

The third piece of verse was also recited by Fahad ar-Rén of Al 
Bréc, as were the poems nos. 45. A longer version of poem no. 
4 was recorded by Mhammad ibn Wthaylan of al-Misa‘rah and was 
therefore taken as the basis for this edition. As Fahad is especially 
accomplishmed as a raconteur, the narrative introduction was 
taken from his version. 


> See p. 85 n. 157, on the fact that sections of the Makharim, though genea- 
logically part of Al Salim, used to pasture their herds in the company or the 
vicinity of the Misa‘rah, the leading Bedouin sub-tribe of Shéb. 

® They can be found on pp. 384-389, 504-509, 524-527. 

7 Si‘id ibn Murdi, nicknamed Téshan, and my experience in working with 
him are discussed on p. 168 and some aspects of the second poem transmitted 
by him on pp. 142-143. 
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POEM 18 


a. inn ibn Silbat jay yibt yanzil Garyah w-yanzil al-Hisi, wi-5-Sarafa 
hum wi-l-Hugban tarridoh, ma xalloh yanzil. yigulun, “atoh Sarbat 
al-hawwal w-xalloh yiruh. w-xallaf lth nisidtin yfarsin ftha fihum. 
yigul ft nisidth, 


b. gul libn Husnin la temanna harbna 
hatta m‘idih fi l-gada yxalla lha 
C. w-tilga ‘al gitr Wsaytah masrab 


rab‘in tigallat li-s-Sivtb shalha. 


; méd hal Cmidah. [yijibiin lh al-liban.] 
e. w-galaw l-ibn Husnin, hada ibn Silbat ‘ugib ma rah xallaf lih 
b-nisidtin yfarsin ftha fikum. gal, inna b-ngadih b-kalamin mitl 
kalamth. w-yigul ibn Husn, 


. gal as-sibiyy az-Zaydi had al-bna 
guwari‘in ‘addalt ana miyyalha 


2. ‘addaltha min xatn naggadtha 
nagd ad-darahim fi yida dallatha 
3. hiyyet ya-mitgassdin diranna 


wi-mwassifin lik darbha w-ashalha 
4. hiyyet ya-naggal xattth marhaba 

hadur min hacy ar-ryjal amtalha 
5. ya-marhaba “dad nisnas al-hawa 


8 Transmitter: Si‘id ibn Murdi Abu Sa‘d Téshan Al Bréé. Metre: - -~- - 
—~-— — — (~-) (-) (ar-rajaz). 
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POEM 1 


a. Ibn Silbah was on his way to Garyah and stopped off at 
al-Hisi, but he was chased away by the Sharafa and the 
Hugban.? They would not allow him. It is said that they only 
permitted him a quick drink and after that they made him 
continue on his way at once. On that occasion he retaliated 
with an invective poem, saying among other things, 


b. ‘Tell Ibn Husn if he is so keen to make war on us, 
If he wants his camels to recover undisturbed among the 
gada bushes,!° 

C. Towards Wsaytah you will find a watering-hole 
Where one is kindly offered a drink in metal bowls.’!! 


d. He meant the people of Kmidah. [They brought him 
milk.]!* 

e. They told Ibn Husn, ‘This man, Ibn Silbah, he took revenge 
by mocking you in this poem.’ He said, “We'll pay him back 
in kind.’ So Ibn Husn composed these verses, 


1. ‘These are verses carefully composed by the Zaydi poet, 
Who scanned its metre and straightened its imperfections; 
2 I made them run smooth, choosing words that suit my taste, 
As middlemen inspect the coins, taking them one by one. 
3. A long life, O visitor to our land, 
You have the description of its roads and plains. 
4. A long life, carrier of the letter, be welcome! 
Beware of the words exchanged between men in verse! 
5: Welcome as many times as the winds are blowing, 


% All I have been able to learn of Ibn Silbah is that he was a member of the 
Yam tribe. 

10 The gada bushes grow in the sands where the camels used to draw water 
are sent to pasture and regain their strength. 

'l Apparently these verses were not consecutive and were quoted somewhat 
at random to signal the poem to which Ibn Husn responded (w. 39 and 47 of 
Ibn Husn’s poem specifically address the points made in these two verses). 

12 However, the inhabitants of Kmidah are the Hugban, who have been lam- 
pooned by Ibn Silbah (cf. Ibn Husn’s v. 45). More likely the verse implies praise 
for Ibn Silbah’s fellow-tribesmen (cf. Ibn Husn’s v. 47). 
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13. 


14. 


TEXT—THE POET 


wi- dad ma tabni t-t‘is rmalha 
sir ya-nidihi fog hamran hayil 
la minn lajjaw bi-l-gna “ummalha 
‘urwin yikun mn as-Sdad w-mufris 
w-ikrib ‘alaha la misikt hbalha 


law in darat bth bi-l-hagigat wasiltth 


mitryytt bi-gda hrujin galha 

letih bi-“enth fi r-Rigas yisufna 
yom ad-dahaya min grum rjatha 
walla f-letth yom Dahwan hadir 
yisuf yom al-xel ja girbalha 

yom as-sibaya cannha fi hijirha 
tihd al-‘rig w-marnitin tihda lha 
banat lhum bén al-hanaya ka‘bin 
sahat w-saf illi yixil jxmalha 
raddaw rgab al-xél ahalha ‘indaha 
mitargin ris an-na‘am dlalha 
w-alla f-letth bi-l-Hananat hadir 
wi-l-xadd bi-d-dam darjin sayyalha 
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Or as the grains of sand heaped up in high dunes!!% 


6. Now you, messenger of mine, go on a strong, brown 
she-camel, 

In the hours before dawn, when the camels drawing water 
are urged on by song.!4 

7: She travels lightly, burdened with no more than the saddle 
and a rug; 

Take the halter’s ropes in a firm grip, for she an impetu- 
ous mount. 

8. Had I known earlier about it, he would already have been 
reached 
By my camel mount carrying a riposte to his nasty verse. 

9. How I wish that he had seen us fighting at ar-Rigash, 
When valiant knights were brought down and killed; 

10. Or that he had been present at the battle of Dahuw, 

As the charges of the cavalry sowed destruction; 

11. ‘It was as if the knights, their horses checked by a tight rein, 
Let go of a rain of spears and, in return, were showered 
with them; 

12. A firm-breasted beauty raised herself up on the camel’s 
litter, 

By lowering her veil, emboldened those who caught a 
glimpse of her;!° 

13. | Undaunted, her kinsmen turned their horses and charged 
again, 

Balancing the shafts, adorned with ostrich plumes, of their 
lances. 

14. If he had only been there to watch us at al-Hananah, 
When streams of blood were running on the hard desert 
floor. 


13 Cf. Vol. I, 177, ‘Also count the grains of sand in a dune’ in ad-Dindan’s 
riddle verses. 

14 The camels driven up and down the masna (or manha), the sloping path 
leading away from the well, in order to draw the water for the irrigation of the 
date palms, start working in the relatively cool hours before dawn (at al-gubsah, 
about two hours before dawn). A recurrent topic in poetry is the loud screeching 
produced by the wooden pulley over which the rope runs and the vexation of 
villagers who are awakened by the noise. The slaves driving the camels used to 
sing ditties in order to stimulate the camels and to find relief from the mono- 
tony of their labour (see p. 113 n. 195, for one of these ditties). 

15 On the tribal beauties being carried into battle on a camel litter, see 
pp. 42, 121 n. 233. 
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15. wealla f-letth yom hayyat Xurtum 
ja l-hol wi-sba‘ih tidumm ‘yalha 

16.  lahg ibn Siltanin ‘ala mabrirah 
tatmur hfar al-mot ‘ind gbalha 

17. ‘aggar bha zabn al-jadyat Mfarrij 
b-yimnan tistb al-harbin af‘alha 


18.  axadna l-banadig min idéhum wr-l-‘idad 
w-janabyin Cann an-njum S‘alha 

19. xamsin w-tis‘inin gitibin ‘addha 
w-salbin mn idéhum tigirr dbalha 

20. = nailna bha ‘izzin w-sitin dahir 
nissi l-m‘adi min kidar migyalha 

21.  xallih w-ya-gadin ‘ala manjubtin 


yasdi hudal al-fahad hudalha 
22.  tilg al-midan“ Sog darrab al-xala 

wi-mnaffyat l-azgan ibuha xalha 
23.  tigahwa lya jit al-Wsaytah hadir 

w-awwal min yilgak ysidd hbalha 


24. wath wala tammin hawala Fardah 
rab‘in yidurun at-tma‘ fi jalha 
25. law ‘azamt min Si‘b Tamnt f-insah 


hatta dilultk bi-l-‘asSa yi‘da lha 
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15. How I wish he had been witness to the battle of Khurtum: 
Its dead lasted the scavengers one year as food for their 
young; 

16. The son of Siltan drew near on his hand-fed thoroughbred, 
Which does not hesitate to jump straight into the maws of 
death, 

17. And crippled the horse of Mfarrij, the protector of the 
faltering, 

With a blow from his right hand that took a heavy toll from 
the enemy; 

18. From the defeated we took rifles and ammunition, 

And their precious daggers that sparkled like the stars. 

19. Ninety and five was the number of enemy losses counted, 
And long-barreled firearms with marks that reliably fix the 
aim; 

20 ‘Thus we gained a glorious victory and widespread fame: 
We gave the aggressor a taste of the pool he roiled.!® 

21. Now then, messenger about to set out on a purebred 
mount!” 

Whose fast strides resemble the leaps of a running leopard, 

22. Its legs moving smoothly to suit a desert crosser’s desire, 
Spaced at the axillae to avoid friction, sired by her mother’s 
stud, !8 

23. Pause for a cup of coffee at al-Wsaytah as you go east, 
Its people will grasp your mount’s halter as soon as you 
arrive. !9 

24. Proceed on your way in the afternoon, be careful around 
Fardah: 

Its district is infested with robbers looking for plunder. 

25. After crossing the watercourse of Tamrah, urge her on, 
Until your mount reaches those who hasten to give her an 
evening meal; 


'© Tribesmen like to compare themselves to pools of water, limpid and pure, 
but murky and troubled when disturbed, cf. N/129. 

17 ‘Leaving that aside, now then,’ a marker that the poet is moving to a new 
theme in his composition’s development, similar in function to fa-da‘ dha, see 
Vol. I, 37. 

'8 The mount is a purebred, sired by the same high-quality stud as her mother. 

'9 They will not allow him to proceed on his way without first having enjoyed 
their hospitality. Therefore they take his camel by the halter and ask him to 
dismount, cf. H1/c above. 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


TEXT—THE POET 


ahalha hnus ad-dil‘ ft ayyam al-gisa 
rab‘in rzahin fi drib ashalha 
haminha bi-mhabbabin wi-msabbab 
xatrin ‘ala rikbanha w-a‘alha 
wapyith w-gassidha dyar gibilah 

‘izz al-gisir w-casbin anfalha 

w-xall al-Biyad w-ramiltih b-yiminik 
w-i rif tirigik wi-l-jibal bi-smalha 
Shaybiyyitin yama fidaw min hillah 
gal‘in xadoha dabhin rjalha 
nawwix ‘aléhum la liget midhalhum 
w-‘at al-‘lum illi yijik yisalha 
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26. Its inhabitants are like snakes curled up under rocks in times 
of want;?? 
Clansmen who block the enemy’s advance as an unmove- 
able barrier, 


27. Protecting their land with arms made of steel and volleys 
of lead 
From camel-mounted raiders, like inaccessible mountain re- 
doubts. 

28. Resume your journey in the afternoon heading for 
tribesmen 


Who are the boast of their neighbours and covered in glo- 
rious feats; 

29. Leave al-Biyad and its sands to your right, 
—Do not lose your way!—and the mountain ridge to your 


left, 

30. To the tribesmen of Shéb, who smash through the Bedouin 
camps, 
Taking the horses as booty after killing the riders.*! 

31. | Make your mount kneel down at the place where they sit 


and receive, 
And give them the reports about which they will ask you. 


20 The meaning of this line could not be ascertained. It was suggested that 
its people never flag and are always on their guard, ready to strike like snakes, 
even in times of dearth and weakness. The mountainous terrain provides them 
with shade and shelter. 

21 From the description of the route it can be inferred that the messenger 
was sent from Ibn Husn’s village of ash-Sharafa and made his way via Kmidah, 
the village of al-Hugban, through an opening in the escarpment of Twég moun- 
tain towards the village of Tamrah, inhabited by al-‘Mar of Tuglub, and from 
there towards the north along a line that roughly follows the line of the modern 
road from as-Slayyil towards Layla (and on to Riyadh), which runs between the 
glistening desolation of al-Biyad and the broken, rocky terrain of al-‘Arid. Some- 
where between as-Slayyil/Tamrah and Layla, and the other oases of al-Aflaj, the 
messenger is to find a camp or village of tribesmen belonging to Shéb, a major 
branch of the Dawasir confederation that includes al-Misa rah and their lineage 
of chiefs, the Gwidah (pl. of Ibn Gwéd) who are recognized as the leaders of 
the Bedouin tribes of the Dawasir. Following the poet's instructions, the mes- 
senger is to recite the verses composed as a repartee to the insults by Ibn Silbah 
of Yam as soon as he has dismounted and is being received by these fellow-tribes- 
men of Shéb. According to the poem’s conventional scheme, in which the process 
of inspiration, composition, and transmission is mirrored by the poem itself, the 
words that the messenger is supposed to repeat to his hosts start at verse 32, as 
signalled by the marker gul, ‘Then tell them, recite to them the following verses.’ 
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32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


TEXT—THE POET 


gul istuwa min “izz rabbi rayna 
w-hinna ‘asa rémin ‘ala Sayyalha 
gul al-Hisi Sayyadna ‘aleh mibani 
w-Garyat hadamna fi jibaha jalha 
gammin li-min hu b-ydawwir gammna 
l-aslaf natnitha ‘ala fa“ alha 

hu mhimsth yom inni atni Garyah 
fl-ajwad taf‘al ma bagat fi malha 
in kan sadgin fima yigul w-ma haca 
fryyt w-yanzil tumm yatui jalha 
‘alayy in tijth biyargin ma‘limah 
bi-mxayyaratin waznin gfalha 

w-alla yt darb al-mlazim “indaha 
w-alla yiji gabw al-‘ajaj dlalha 

in kan titri al-m‘id w-xalyaha 
finna janabha dayman nabra tha 
cam jarditin namran nisatna “indaha 
nadrib b-masbub ar-rsas asbalha 

in kan hinna gasrinin gadi 
f-manab nistahil bi-hilw wsalha 

in kan hinna ma gisarna gadt 
tilgak ma lik hiltin tihtalha** 

rabb rai Ccilmitin yigulha 

ma xaf rabb al-béet ‘ind migalha 


22 Similar wording in Sowayan, ash-Shi‘r an-Nabati, 296 (w-in giss ma lih hiltin 
yahtalha). 
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36. 


rip 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
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Tell them, “Our resolve, born from tribal pride, is un- 
shakeable: 

We are an invincible stick that cannot be broken by the 
enemy carrying one.” 

Then tell them, “We pitched our tents at al-Hisi, 

And we demolished the mouth and the shaft of Garyah’s 
well, 

To spite those who seek to spite us, 

As retribution for what they did to us before.” 

He becomes furious if I mention Garyah, 

But free-born men do what they like with their possessions. 
If he is truthful in what he says and claims, 

Then let him come and repair the well’s casing and rim; 
On my part I guarantee that he will see the proud banners 
Marching on him and the barrels of well-stocked firearms; 
Either they will take him on in a hand-to-hand fight, 

Or clouds of gunsmoke will cast shadows on the battle- 
ground. 

When he presumes to mention my camel and leaving it 
alone, 

Is he aware that our herds are always guarded by horsemen? 
Many a troop of ferocious warriors trying to get at them 
Was beaten back with volleys of fire hitting their upper 
breast. 

If we are remiss in our duty of defending our camels, 
We do not deserve the sweet milk dripping from their ud- 
ders; 

And if we are not neglectful in doing what is our duty, 
Then there is no way that you can prevail. 

Indeed, it often happens that someone makes statements, 
Without fearing the Lord of the House.” 


24 


23 The image of a tribe as a strong stick or bunch of sticks is also found in 


Mx1/28. 


24 The context is not clear, but it might be inferred that the well at Garyah, 


on the way from as-Slayyil to Najran and close to the borders between the Dawasir 
and Yam, was held by Yam. When it was laid waste, the Dawasir claimed that it 
was theirs by ancient right and that therefore they were free to do with it as they 


saw fit. 
25 T.e. the Lord of the House (the sanctuary at Mecca) will punish those who 


speak untruths. 
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44. — tilgah la min ja nahar diwisah 
w-arxaw hal al-bill al-gyud ‘galha 
45.  ¢tlmatk fi -Hugban cilmat xamil 
wu-hum Cam as-Sarh ma‘ “iyyalha 
46.  yama warndokum w-ibilkum tumi bha 
nud al-habayib migtiftkum lalha 
47. ila halbtu nagtin Lsiribkum 
barrétha himet min nifalha 
48.  hinna hal al-wadi nizalna fi l-fida 
banyih mn al-m‘adi al-‘adam rmalha 
49. ¢am calmitin wast ad-dimir acinnha 
w-allah ma yihsa ‘adad Ccayyalha 
50. in kan widdtk tintini b-antini 
w-alla f-kull yimnan tmidd hbalha 
51. = xallét miyaris al-‘lim karamtin 
l-illi swak w-hasmin “iggalha. 
POEM 276 
a. ibn Husn ilh naxlin w-ingat‘at ma‘awidih. wi-d-Duwasir fi Najd, 
wi-d-Duwasir min awwalah yacsbin wi-yhaddrun li-d-di‘if. 
w-tidakkar ad-Duwasir wu-hum fi Najdin yibi lth al-hadayir 
wi-nxalth, w-yigul, 
1. ya-racbin min fog hirrin mda“ar 
yasdi dilimin haggag as-sof tum dar 
ra fogih ‘geliyyin jididin mwassar 


w-janaybth min himw mamsah tayyar 


26 Transmitter: Si‘id ibn Murdi Abu Sa‘d Téshan Al Bréé. Metre: — --- - 
—v— --— — (at-tawil). 
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48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 
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Let him prove what he is worth amid the terrors of war, 
When the camels’ fetters are loosened by their owners.*’ 
What you broadcast about the Hugban is a foolish thing to 
Say, 

For in truth they are muzzlers of covetous trespassers; 
More than once they attacked you and drove off your 
camels, 

As if swept by the winds into the desert’s quivering mirage.*® 
And if you kindly offer a bowl of milk to a stranger, 
Your boasting spoils it and deprives you of the credit. 
We are the people of the Wadi, settled in its wide plain, 
Protected from the enemy by its walls of billowing sand. 
In my innermost I still harbour many thoughts not ex- 
pressed, 

By God, they are more than can be counted or measured. 
Now if you wish to restrain yourself, I will do likewise; 

If not, do as you see fit and we will know how to respond. 
I have been polite and omitted the worst out of kindness 
For others and as a token of respect towards your wiser 


b 


men. 


POEM 2 


Ibn Husn was a cultivator who owned groves of date palms. 
At one time he had run out of camels that were fit to be 
worked in his plantation. The Dawasir had gone with their 
camels to Najd. In those days the Dawasir used to capture 
booty and to donate some of the camels to their poorer 
cousins, who employed them as well traction. So he thought 
of the Dawasir who were in Najd and how he would like to 
get some camels from them in order to be able to irrigate 
his palm trees. Then he recited these verses, 


‘O rider of a temperamental, easily shied thoroughbred, 
Which runs like an ostrich startled by the view of danger; 
A new saddle has been strapped to its back, 

Its tassels are sent flying by its hot pace. 


27 T.e. in order to let them run away and escape from the enemy. 
28 Lit. ‘the mirage follows in your steps,’ i.e. you perished in the pursuit. 
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11. 


12. 


TEXT—THE POET 


insir lya min haggag as-subh w-asfar 
w-xall as-S‘arah ma‘ l-amatil bi-ysar 
fi “lel tilft mrah hilwit ad-darr 

alad min yi‘za b-firyin hal mhar 
sallim ‘aléhum ‘add wablin ila amtar 
wi-‘dad min hu yanhar al-bét zuwwar 
salamin ahla min jana l-gars wi-d-darr 
darr al-‘arab alli ra‘at kull migfar 
finna -rab‘in fi l-lga tihtidi §-Sarr 
rab‘in ‘azawthum misaxif l-abkar 
xelin “adayilha xalaya msarrar 
wi-mxaltth dibs al-jbabir la har 

tigda l-yomin fth Sof al-‘aza farr 

fth al-hadaya wi-l-misamir tiyyar 

yom al-gana fi tali al-xel yiksar 
w-yom al-hadaya benhum kull mismar 
hadak matruhin w-da rumhih amgar 
w-dak mashubin ‘aSa s-sib‘ wi-tyar 

la jtt b-amdah da ila dak yidkar*? 
mitl al-harar illi ta‘alwa bi-l-akar 


29 The same formula occurs in M/65. 
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2: Set out on your journey at the first light of day, 

Leaving the well of as-S‘arah and its landmarks to your left. 

4. In the evening you arrive at the couched milch camels 
Owned by the offspring of Jiriy, desert knights.*° 

5, Salute them as profusely as showers of rain 
Or the numbers of pilgrims visiting God’s sanctuary, 

6. With greetings sweeter than the fruit of the palms and milk 
From purebred camels grazing virgin desert meadows. 

7. They belong to a clan that in battle savages the enemy and 
sows evil, 

Warriors whose battle-cry is “The shapely young milch cam- 
els.”°! 

8. Their warhorses are fed the milk of camels kept exclusively 
for them,?2 
Mixed with honey-like syrup made of the dates of full-grown 
palms, 

9. Pampered for a day when one’s heart quivers with fear, 
As horseshoes and its nails are sent flying around the battle- 
field, 

10. And long lances are thrown into cavalry’s lagging rear, 
When the blades of all kinds of weapons are flashing back 
and forth; 

11. One lies struck down, another stands with a blood-spattered 
lance, 

And a third is being torn apart by animals of prey and vul- 
tures. 

12. If I sing the praises of one, others are deserving as well: 
They are like the noble falcons, whose nest is on the steepest 
rocks, 


39 Jiriy, the ancestor of the branches of Shéb, foremost among them 
al-Misa‘rah and their chiefs, Ibn Gwéd, and Al Bré¢ (collectively known as 
al-Jiryan, see pp. 78-79, 952). 

41 The battle-cry of al-Misa‘rah. 

32 Lit. ‘milch camels whose teats have been bound with little sticks so that 
they cannot be sucked by their calves and whose milk is kept exclusively for special 
purposes,’ such as guests or mares that are given the choicest food because in 
war their strength and speed can make the difference between life and death 
for their owner, cf. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, i, 304, ‘There is a foster 
camel to every nomad mare, since they taste no corn, and the harsh desert stalks 
could not else sustain her [...] They milk first for the mare and then (often in 
the same vessel) for the nomad household. She stands straining upon her tether, 
looking toward the pleasant sound of milking: the bowl frothing from the udder 
is carried to her in the herdsman’s hand and she sups through her teeth the 
sweet warm milk, at a long draught’ (cf. also H1/16 above). 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23: 


TEXT—THE POET 


yatlon min hu ji‘lth allah y‘ammar 
Mitri¢ sidug al-gil li-l-xel mid‘ar 
betth ySadi hadbitin yom yishar 

w-lih rab‘atin midhal rab‘in w-xittar 
ili bha kefin w-farsin ynassar 
w-arba’ dlalin ma tfaxat salw n-nar 
‘alufha binnin ma‘a jilfin asgar 
w-tis‘ah muwadihin w-ma‘hinn mismar 
ma‘hin hasin as-sot fi l-lél yasmar 
w-dawwin tnadi li-l-mana‘ir min sar 
ma yidbih illa l-hil wi-s-5eb “iggar 

ji lih mjarin min tisabib al-agdar 
séexin ‘ala Séxin I-Sixin tidakkar 

hum markaz as-Sixah wu-hum ‘izzat al-jar 
ni‘m as-Sibaba‘t allidi tihtidi §-Sarr°° 
yatlun min hu li-l-malabis daffar 
hadur ya-sabbab hadur tigtarr 

jannib bih al-xayib w-tannth li-min‘ar 
ya-ni‘m y-alad al-Habibi w-b-adkar 
af‘alhum mitl al-muwadih Sahhar 
xayyalhum yat‘an li-“ana l-msarrar 


33 as-Sibaba‘t, a plural of (Al Bu) Sabba‘. 
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13. Marching behind their commander, may God grant him a 
long life, 
Mitri¢c, whose voice speaks with authority and makes horse- 
men tremble;*4 
14. | When his tent is pitched it rises up as a soaring granite rock, 
And its reception room is always thronged with visitors 
15. | Who, seated on carpets, enjoy the sheikh’s hospitality: 
Coffee poured from four long-beaked pots that are always 
on the fire, 
16. Bubbling with its brew made of coffee beans and yellowish 
saffron, 
And nine grains of cardamom mixed in together with cloves; 
17. Also, the peals of the mortar ring out all night,°° 
And a roaring fire signals its invitation to the brave from 
afar; 
18. He slaughters only fat sheep and cuts the hocks of full-grown 
camels: 
May God spare him from being overtaken by evil fate; 
19. Chief upon chief they are famous among chiefs; 
They are the essence of being sheikh and the pride of their 
neighbours. 
20. A fine breed of men, Al Bu Sabba‘, who wreak havoc on 
the enemy, 
Led by a chief who is dauntless in warding off trouble. 
21. Beware, O pourer of coffee’s cup, make no mistake! 
Pass over the bungler and pour it again for the brave! 
22. Among the excellent men I mention the sons of al-Habibi,”® 
Their chivalrous feats are luminous and famed; 
23. Their knights joust for the sake of camels with bound 
udders,?’ 


34 Mitri¢, i.e. Mitrik ibn Gwéd, the sheikh of al-Misa‘rah and the Bedouin 
sections of the Dawasir in general. 

3° One stage in the preparation of fresh coffee is the pounding of the roasted 
beans in a mortar. This is done with great flourishes of the pestle, which alter- 
nately stamps with forceful thuds or rings out with loud peals agains the rim of 
the copper mortar in order to broadcast the host’s generous hospitality and attract 
guests. 

36 The sons of al-Habibi are the offspring of Majid al-Habibi (see pp. 150, 
231), the sub-tribe of al-Misarir. 

37 The teats of their udders have been bound with little sticks so as to pre- 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


TEXT—THE POET 


walla li-“ana Ili gidah tawwha ‘sar 
w-alla li-“ana li libas gali ad-darr 
uli timuhin fi l-mana‘ir tixtar 
ya-ni‘m y-Al Bréé ya-git‘at as-Sarr 
cam wahdin min darbhum jah l-agdar 
yatlun Battalin cima l-hirr yinsar 
garmin Cirtmin ma ygayyir ‘ala l-jar 
fi xatri harjin hasinin ynassar 

wast al-miyalis yidkirth kull min sar 
da gol min hu salim al-galb mistarr 
min rus rab‘in rasxinin bi-l-amdar 
fazza'tin mazza‘tin tangil as-Sarr 
w-muxx al-faranjt rakkbth kull betar 
kam dod mislahin xadéna bi-l-adwar 
‘ind ad-duha naS‘ah wi-l-xél ‘iddar 
la lahgat afza‘ al-‘aduww ‘irrdat Sarr 
darjin w-barudin hasinin ila tar 
wi-l-gars yaski way ma fth mytarr 


vent the calf from sucking it until the time when the pieces of wood are removed 
and the camel is milked: two teats are reserved for human consumption while 
the calf is allowed to suck the other two. 
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And for she-camels when they have become pregnant again; 

24. Or fora Bedouin beauty who flaunts her expensive jewelry, 
A fastidious lady who picks her lover from among the most 
gallant men. 

25. And how splendid are the Al Bré¢, who make short work 
of evil: 

Many an enemy warrior met his fate through their mighty 
blows; 

26. They are led by their chief, Battal, who soars like a falcon,*® 
A bounteous and warlike man, who never harasses his neigh- 
bours. 

27. My thoughts, expressed in elegant speech, have been spread 
abroad: 

Wherever men gather in their assemblies it is the talk of 
the guests. 

28. These are the verses of a poet whose heart is serene and 
cheery, 

One of the foremost men of a clan with deep roots in its 
land;°9 

29. Quick to rally to the call, ferocious and savage fighters, 
Armed with bullets and rifles expertly crafted by the Franks; 

30. We snatched up many well-fed herds and camel foster 
mothers,” 

In the morning we drive them off, while the horses are in 
their pastures;*! 

31. When finally the enemy horsemen have caught up, they run 
into fire, 

A barrage of bullets and powder that explodes with a 
pleasant bang. 

32. | My palm trees are complaining, “Oh, where are the great 
ruminants?” 


38 Battal ibn Swélmah, the chief of Al Bréé. 

*? The poet means his own clan, Al ‘Isa of ash-Sharafa. 

40 These are she-camels whose calves were killed at birth and who were trained 
to accept another camel’s young as their own. In this way more milk is available 
for human consumption or to feed to the chief’s mare, etc. 

4! The raiders have caught the Bedouin households unawares. As the horses 
have been sent to the pastures reserved for them, usually in valleys shut in by 
steep slopes, the men of the looted tribe lose precious time in collecting them 
in order to pursue the robbers. 
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yarji as-Syux illi “atawithum kbar. 


32/a. fi‘lin innhum ‘atoh ‘ala ahad tintén, ‘ala tintén, yhaddir hu, 
w-ythmil hu wi-ysug hu. 


POEM 3* 

a. joh difan w-nawwxaw ‘indih. wyom nawwxaw ‘indth la ma “indih 
Sin b-yigrahum.* f-rah w-sara lih xarif, Sayyin aktar min tminih. 

b. gal lih xuh Brahim, tasrn bi-tminin aktar min gimtth? gal, inni 


Sani “énén, lajl ar-nijajil wi-d-difan gid hum ‘indi wala xabart 
Lgérih. wyaniid lih nistdah, yigiil fiha, 


C. [Ibn Husn jah xubirtin min Al ‘Arja, da l-Yamiyyah, w-nawwxaw 
‘ind al-hdiri.*4 al-hdiri magda lizium as-Sarafa kulluhum ‘indih 
w-aslahum, aslahum bda‘ah wi-tjarah, sift ant, wi-ydayyinhum 
w-magda al-‘azat ‘indth. 

d. lazmaw ar-rijajil w-nawwxaw “indih w-yom nawwxaw “indth gal, 
ana mani b-ra‘i manax, ra‘i al-manax ‘an ra‘ al-bet da. yibi rabbih 
ytjt ytidayyan min ‘indih, yom ma “‘indth. w-yom jaw mnawwxin 
‘indth w-gallathum w-Sabb luhum ad-daww f-rah sobih. w-yom rah 
sobih tidayyan kalafathum kullaha min ‘indth. 


42 Metre: — -~— — --— -~ (— -) (-+-) (at-tawil). 
43 This para and the next one are Ibn Murdi’s introduction to the poem. 
44 The para’s c-f are Fahad ar-Rén’s introduction to the poem. 
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They have pinned their hopes on chiefs who are unstinting 
with gifts.’ 


32/a. And, indeed, each of them gave him one or two camels. He 
made them work at the plantation’s well, some were sent 
to pasture, others were harnessed to the bucket’s rope, and 


so on.” 
POEM 3 
a. One day visitors made their mounts kneel down at his [Ibn 


Husn’s] place. However, he had nothing to offer them, no 
food to set before them. So he went to a trader and bought 
a sheep, which was sold to him at a price that was too high. 
b. His brother, Ibrahim, asked him, “Why did you buy it for 
such an outrageous price?’ He said, ‘I had no choice, I had 
to have something for those men, the guests who had just 
arrived, and there was no-one else to whom I could turn.’ 
Thereupon he composed this poem, saying,*© 


G [Ibn Husn was visited by a group of men from Al ‘Arja of 
Yam. First they stopped off at the village shopkeeper. From 
this shopkeeper the Sharafa purchased all their needs, he 
was the most skilful trader and had the best merchandise, 
you understand? He sold to them on credit and whatever 
they needed they bought from him. 

d. So the travellers made their camels kneel down at his place, 
but he said, ‘I’m sorry, this is not a place where travellers 
are entertained, the place to stop off is that house over 
there.’ He secretly hoped that he [Ibn Husn] would become 
indebted even more to him, that he would be forced to 
come to his shop. And, indeed, when they dismounted at 
his house he welcomed then, he lit a fire, and went to the 
shopkeeper. There he bought on credit what he needed to 
entertain his guests hospitably. 


* It was explained to me that cultivators would have two camels employed 
in the manha, the path that slopes down from the well, and two others recovering 
in the pastures around the Wadi. 

*© The following paras between square brackets are the narrative of Fahad 
ar-Rén, see pp. 169-170, 343, 362 n. 44. 
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e. w-ja b-dtk ad-dibihah w-dibahha w-kayyafha w-yom tab falha 
fnadah ma‘hum. fyom nadah ma‘hum w-gallatha ‘aléhum w-lazm 
al-Yami lazm yidih, yom lazm yidih gal, ya-tiwil al-‘umr, xallih 
yta‘assa. gal, in kanih bi-yta‘assa kaffana. had illi tawwar bna 
w-gal, ruhu nawwxu “indih wi-l-yom al-‘asa Ina walla lh. gal, 
ya-ryjajil, inna ndarij illi fi xatrih hu w-ni‘tazih. 

f. gal lth al-Yami, samihna. gal, ya-flan, infihig len yagdun 
w-ata‘assa ana w-iyyak. infahag ar-rajjal hu w-iyyah w-ta‘assa 
len tabt nfushum, w-yom tabat nfushum rah al-hdiri li-halth. 
asbahaw w-fakkaw righum, ‘ayyinaw xér w-rahaw, afrahaw 
ar-rijajil. tahayyad,|*" 


i ana had ma bi wagfiti “ind tajir 
mitrabbsin yabgini ata habaylth 

2 yama witénaha ‘ala gér zallah 
la hi ‘aléna ya-Brahim maylah 

3. hadana ‘alaha haslin yabgi al-‘asa 


la hammalah min la ttarra fa‘aylih 
4. lihigna al-haya wi-l-hamd li-llah wi-t-tana 
na‘mid wala yi‘mad msa“ir nmaylih 


47 Fahad ar-Rén recited two verses that do not occur in Ibn Murdi’s version: 
ana b-arajw allah w-arajwa mhantam // yirxi (yantir) ‘ala goz al-Mxaysim maxayilth; 
yallah ‘abd al-bét xayyir w-ibn xayyir // yi‘ti ba‘d gutih garayib nizayilih (mhantam is 
a dark rain-cloud, as in Barakat ash-Shirif’s verse, allah yisgi darha bi-mhantam). 
A version of this piece has been published by al-Fassam, 11, 399-400. 
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e. He came back with the animal he had bought, cut its throat, 
and prepared it for dinner. When it had been roasted and 
the food was ready, he invited him [the shopkeeper] as well. 
When they had taken their places and the food was served, 
the Yami grasped his [the shopkeeper’s] hand and 
prevented him. ‘Please,’ the host said, ‘May God grant you 
a long life, let him have his dinner!’ But the Yami said, ‘If 
he is going to eat with us, we'll not have any of it! This is 
the man who asked us to depart from his home and said, 
“There, go to that man’s house and dismount there if you 
seek hospitality.” Now, the food you serve is either for us 
or for him.’ He [Ibn Husn] said, ‘Please, fellows, it is better 
for us to be on friendly terms with him because we cannot 
do without him.’ 

f. But the Yami said, ‘We will have none of it.’ So he said, 
‘Listen, So-and-So [the shopkeeper], go and sit over there 
for a while until they have finished eating. Then we will sup 
together on what is left.’ The guests enjoyed their evening 
meal and when they had eaten to their heart’s content the 
shopkeeper went home to his family. ‘The next morning the 
visitors had a light breakfast and then, rested and satisfied, 
they proceeded on their way in a cheerful mood. At that 
he [Ibn Husn] expressed his feelings in these verses, 


l. ‘How demeaning to stand at the shopkeeper’s door, 
Knowing that he is lurking there, waiting to ensnare me! 
Zi How often have I fallen into his trap, through no fault of 
mine, 
When the world perversely stacked its cards against me! 
rap I was prompted by nightly visitors asking for supper, 
Sent away contemptibly by one who is never mentioned with 
honour. 
4. We trust in the rains and sustenance sent by God, praise 
be to Him; 
To our place visitors set course, not to someone who sells 
his mats.*° 


48 It was explained to me that the word rimilah (pl. rimayil) means the mats 
made of palm fibre that are covered with a layer of clay and put on the bottom 
of al-lza, the reservoir into which the water is poured after the bucket has been 
drawn up from the well. According to my informants, the Dawasir consider it a 
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5. fagul ya min san ‘umrih min as-Sana 
lihigh al-haya la ma biga lla rahaylth. 


POEM 4? 


a. galan, wis gomik ya-‘amm ya-Isa tganni yimin w-yisar w-hagirna, 
h-ajal ma hinna b-kifuw? gal, b-arith li-n-naxal w-étin ‘ala darbi 
hnayya, la ‘awwadt w-absirin bha. 

b. w-rah ar-rayjal fi n-naxal w-ft nxalth w-fi nxalth, yom jak m'awwid 
la wallh inhin doli mijtam‘ah. ha ya-“‘amm ya-‘Isa. hatt ‘asah 
hnayya w-wigaf, hu wagf, 


l. gal ibn Husnin cilmitenin bida‘ha 
wallaftha tolif ra‘t bda‘ah 
2 wi-hi bda‘at ‘ind min yistima‘ha”® 


aw ‘ind min yisfig ‘alaha wda‘ah 

3. ya-L-bid y-alli dafyatin gna‘ha 
jakin kalami f-afhaminn istima‘ah?! 

4. tara ar-ridiyy la axd as-sibiyyah siba‘ha 
la kan ma taxid ma‘ah kin sa‘ah 

D: la taxdin illa mgaddi fiza‘ha 
wi-m‘assi_al-hassal lél al-mija‘ah?* 


6. la xér fi d-dinya wla min jma‘ha 
la min y‘awwid faddha li-l-jima‘ah 
7. walla li-hal hijnin tixafag nisa‘ha 


la jat min jawwin tiganab sba‘ah®* 


shameful act to sell such mats. The poet effectively says, ‘I am not a trader or 
craftsman, but I trust in God to provide me with His sustenance,’ see pp. 193, 
207 on this theme. 

49 The text recorded by Ibn Wthaylan (W) is almost identical to that published 
by Ibn Mish ‘i, ii, 10 (M), and al-Fassam, ii, 400-401 (8 w.), except that Ibn Mish‘i 
closes the poem with v. 2 of the version by Ibn Wthaylan, which I have followed. 
M: l=1, 2=3, 3=4, 4=5, 5=6, 6=7, 7=8, 8=9, 9=2. The order of verses in Fahad 
ar-Rén’s version is: l=l1, 2=3, 3=4, 4=5, 5=7, 6=6. Metre: -— -~-— -— -~-— -~-- - 
(at-tawil). Ibn Wthaylan introduced the poem with these words, Jbn Husn yom 
yigulin al-banat, gann fina, yigul, 

50M: nisthtin lih ‘ind. 

51M: jakin juwabi fafhaminn. 

52M: walla f-haji ad-déf lél. 

53M: la jan min fajjin tixafag sba‘ah. 
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Rest assured, if you have kept yourself unstained by blame, 
God’s rains will rescue those who have nothing but their 
mounts.’°4 


POEM 4 


The girls said, ‘What is wrong with you, Uncle ‘Isa? You are 
singing about everything under the sun, but you pay no 
attention to us. Or is it that we are unworthy of your notice?’ 
He said, ‘Look, I am on my way to my palm grove. If you 
wait here for me until I come back, I will bring you a sur- 
prise.’ 

He went to the palm trees cultivated by him, and when he 
returned they were still there waiting for him. ‘Hey, Uncle 
‘Isa!’ So he planted his stick, leaning on it, and declaimed, 


‘Thus spoke Ibn Husn in poetry of his creation, 

A composition carefully made, his merchandise, 

The merchandise appreciated by his audience, 

Those who treasure it as a trust given in safekeeping. 
Fair beauties, whose hair is covered with long veils, 

This is addressed to you, so listen attentively! 

If a lout marries a girl, he will ravish her, 

Ruining her, even if they are together only a short time; 
Your man is the first to rush to his kinsmen’s rescue, 
And to welcome nightly visitors with a meal in times of want. 
Nothing is to be gained from hoarding this world’s riches, 
Unless it is at once spent for the benefit of the entire group, 
Or on riders of emaciated mounts whose belts dangle about, 
Straight from desolate wastes where only jackals howl; 


_ °4 For one’s mount is the last thing one would dispense with, cf. the story of 
Ganim ibn Dla‘ah, N/130. 
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8. wla xer fi nafsin y‘awwid tima‘ha 
fi mogifin yidni ‘alaha nhiza‘ah*° 
9. tisum ‘ind ar-rabb m‘ajjil siba‘ha 
tara al-bala wi-l-“afyah gadr sa‘ah. 
POEM 5°° 
a. tigayyad Mhammad ibn Hadiyyin ‘indihum w-gamaw ytagawirin 
awlad al-Hazimi fi karamtih w-fi ‘ityanih tamr nuwaya’ min 
ad-digal. ‘indik, séx Najd. yom sarm an-naxal w-sawwa mitl illi 
wadda‘ b-juhrih gérih. [ba‘d ma sadd minhum ma radd tana. 
wiyad lth bintin mazyunah min Ghatan, gibiltth, tizawwajha 
w-gam yganni fiha wi-yfaddi nixil as-Sarafa fiha.] gal,>” 
1. ahabb ‘indi min gris as-Sarafa 
wir‘in hasinin taww zammat Sibabih 
a la min talabtth hibbitih ma tuyafa 
digig rims al-‘én sahlin janabth. 
3. gal ibn Husn, radd ‘aleh, 
4/1. ya-racbin min fog darm al-xafafah 
ytSdt l-danug al-bahar fi inhidabth 
5/2.  tilfi Ina Séxin ‘ala an-nas nafa 
la la wigarth kan tamman juwabih 
6/3. hu rah minna ma Stkha lh xlafah 
walla f-hinna ma Sakarna janabith 
7/4.  bén al-G'as w-Bayyinah wi-l-Misafa 
garsin haména min l-ahiffah janabih 
5° M: fi mégifin yihdit ‘alaha. 
56 Transmitter: Fahad ibn ‘Abdallah ar-Rén of Al Bréé. 
57 Metre: — -~— — -~- -~— — (at-tawil). In al-Fassam, i, 214, the first verse of 
Ibn Hadi and five verses of Ibn Husn’s piece (not the third verse) have been 
included. 
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No good comes from a soul that covets wealth 

If thereby it brings one in a position of dishonour. 
Better to win the esteem of the Lord Who sustains it, 
For one’s fate is decided for good or worse in just a mo- 
ment.’ 


58 


POEM 5 


One year Mhammad ibn Hadi came to the Wadi in the 
season of the date harvest, that is, towards the end of 
summer. The sons of al-Hazimi [ash-Sharafa] at once started 
vying with each other in entertaining him and presenting 
him with the choicest kinds of dates. What do you expect? 
There he was, the greatest sheikh of Najd! But when the 
date bunches had been cut from the trees and the season 
had ended, he behaved in a faithless manner. [After he left 
with his pack-camels he showed no gratitude. He married 
an attractive girl from Ghatan, his tribe, and composed a 
song on her in which he compared her favourably to the 
palm trees of the Sharafa]. He said, 


‘To me she’s even dearer than the palms of ash-Sharafa, 
A charming young girl with pristine erect breasts; 

If I ask her for a kiss she shows no reserve, 

Just a wink of her long-lashed dark eyes, the sweet girl.’ 


Ibn Husn said in reply, 


‘O rider of a camel running on well-rounded pads, 

With surging movements like a boat riding the waves, 
Bring these verses to a sheikh of high standing; 

But for his dignity, we would have paid him back in kind! 
When he left we had not given him any reason to complain, 
Nor is there anything that should oblige us towards him. 
We are the owners of al-G‘as, Bayyinah, and al-Mishafa: 
Palm groves we have fiercely protected against all foes; 


58 See the note to N/35 on the listing of the cardinal virtues in poetry. 
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8/5.  letth yisufth fi liyalt xarafah 
la zan mirtabth w-kullin haga bth 
9/6. hum gam l-il-Yimnan fth ixtilafah 
da malyin hifsth w-hada jrabih. 


10. w-yadhar w-yaxid al-bint, illi sahlin janabih. yom xadaha, 
al-bidwan dak al-hin ythulun al-giman dun al-imayth w-damyat 
al-xél w-damyaw al-‘arab. w-jaw yarwin itrih minfajjin galbha 
‘ala masyin ma‘ ar-rwah. ya-rawaya, ya-rawaya, ynabbihin la jaw 
yarwun. 

ll. = tagul, widdtk acftk ya-l-imir? yigul, allah yhinic, ma da b-tlli yizid 
ft hibbic. thutt ar-rwiyy ‘ala al-bi ‘tr w-tarkab fi dharih wi-hi trih. 
yom ja ‘Sa al-lél al-axar al-migbil lehum jayyin ar-rwah. yom jaw 
ar-rwah la wallah ma jat. 

12.  baga yimsi la mamsah yom ja sén. l-imir yahsib hasbih, yahsib 
hasbih. yom Saf an-nur timar ‘ala dahar frisih w-rah ‘ala tar 
ar-ruwawi. w-yom wa‘a lé hi jayyitin atnén tilaz hi w-alli amsa 
bha. 

13. — xalla al-faras w-tyyaha, xalla al-faras w-tyyah f-rifa’ bi-l-harbah 
ytbt yafnaxha lé da tamir xawiyyha. gal, wallah la timi ‘alaha 
inntk ma t‘awwid ‘ala haltk, xall xawtyyti la jatik fi bétik saww 
bha alli tibt, tadbahha. 

14. lima‘ al-faras w-xallaha. w-ja al-‘arab w-sah fihum, tarakum 
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8/5. He could not wish for a lovelier sight in the nights of the 
harvest, 
When all look forward eagerly to the freshly ripened dates, 
9/6. And the Yemeni tribesmen run to and fro in search of 
them,” 
One filling a tin with dates and another a bag made of 
goatskin.’ 


10. He married that girl, the one with the sweet temper. The 
marriage was concluded at a time when the Bedouins were 
prevented from reaching the wells by their enemies. All 
suffered from thirst, the camels, the horses, and the people. 
So they decided that some of them would go to fetch a 
supply of water. She suddenly felt a strong desire to join 
them. ‘Fetching water, fetching water!’ they would cry as 
they were about to depart. 

11. She said, ‘Don’t you think it would be a good idea if I went 
to give them a hand, O emir?’ He said, ‘May God humble 
you! It certainly will not render you dearer to me.’ She threw 
the empty water-skins over her camel, mounted it, and off 
she rode. The next day in the evening the watering party 
came back. But she was missing. 

12. He lay down for the night but he only managed to catch a 
few moments of sleep. As he lay awake he kept thinking 
about what might have happened to her. At the first light 
of day he jumped on his mare and galloped off, following 
the tracks left by the camels that had gone to fetch water. 
And sure enough, there she was, riding in the company of 
the fellow with whom she had spent the night. 

13. | He gave his mare the spurs and galloped straight at her, 
raising his blade with the intention of cleaving her. But her 
companion leapt at him, crying, ‘By God, if you raise your 
hand against her, you are a dead man! Leave her alone until 
she is back at your tent. Then you can do with her as you 
like, kill her, whatever.’ 

14. He turned his horse around and left her alone. As soon as 
he came to his camp he started shouting, “Packing up! 


°° It was explained that al-Yimnan, the Yemenis, was used in reference to 
members of the southern Ghatan tribes. 
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Sadday, tarakum Sadday. yiyjunik migli‘in wi-yhammilha ‘ala 
al-mrah. yigul xuh Hmud al-Ghatani, ixwin li-Mhammad,®° 


15/1. ya-min ySayyi‘ bi-l-xabar li-8-Sarafa 
an-nasr min rabb al-migadir ja bth 

16/2. tara ‘asir Mhammadin da mxafa 
himmil ‘ala al-mirhan yashab hjabih. 
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Come on, we’re breaking up camp!’ Everyone started to 
rush about and a little later they had packed all their 
belongings on their camels and marched off. He left her 
standing at the place where the camels had been couched, 
without taking any notice of her. This is what his brother, 
Hmud of Ghatan, said on the occasion, 


15/1. ‘Who is going to convey the news to ash-Sharafa? 
Victory is granted by the Lord who decrees Fate; 

16/2. The bed-mate of Mhammad is not right in the head, 
Dragging a piece of tent-cloth where she was left at the 
empty camp site.’ 
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THE TRIBE: 
DEFENDING THE WADI AND HONOUR, 
THE NARRATIVE OF AL-MAKHARIM AND OTHER 
DAWASIR TRIBES 


RAIDERS FROM SURROUNDING TRIBES 


Except for this section’s two last narratives and their related po- 
ems, which were recorded from Farraj ibn ‘Ayid of the Walamin 
of al-Wuda‘in, the Text of this chapter is based on versions by 
transmitters of the sub-tribe of al-Makharim. The Makharim also 
provided most of the material included in the next three sections 
of this chapter, with the exception of the role of the Dawasir in 
the struggle between ‘Abdallah and Su‘id ibn Faysal (section IV), 
in which the Makharim were not involved. 

As detailed in Volume III, the Makharim occupy a geographi- 
cal and occupational intermediate position between the predom- 
inantly sedentary sub-tribes of al-Wuda‘in and ar-Rijban to their 
west, who genealogically belong to the same branch, Al Salim, and 
the Bedouins of al-Misa‘rah towards their east. The Makharim have 
traditionally been shuwwan, specialized in raising small cattle.! The 
Makharim do not object to being called shuwwan; as with the 
Dawasir the term carries none of the stigmatizing connotations it 
has among the northern Bedouin tribes. Nevertheless, to this very 
day Ibn Batla and many other Bedouins of the Makharim are not 
only breeders of sheep and goats but also keep large herds of 
camels. 

This point is made in the poem by Ibn Clawah (para 82 ff.). It 
tells how the Makharim set out from the Wadi towards the spring 
pastures in two groups: the camel nomads led by al-Hilgumi, the 
chief of Al M‘éli and of the sub-tribe’s (semi-)nomadic sections 
in general,? and the shuwwan led by Ibn Clawah. The latter were 


| See Vol. III, 85. 

2 The name al-Hilgumi is derived from hilgum or hilgam, ‘a stud camel with 
wide jaws,’ Sowayan, ath-Thaqafah at-taqlidiyyah, vi, 471. Al Rbayyi‘ are considered 
the chiefs of the settled sections of al-Makharim. Philby writes about al- 
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advised by al-Hilgumi to stay with the camel nomads for protec- 
tion, but they refused and went their separate way towards the 
north-west, where they were duly attacked by Sbé and al-Bgim, 
tribes based in the area of Ranyah and al-Khurmah. According to 
the narrative and poem, the shuwwan not only held their own but 
also inflicted severe losses on their opponents. Regardless of the 
truth, the story purports to show that the Makharim are both 
Bedouins and shuwwan, and that in armed confrontation both 
groups are equally capable.° 

Among the Dawasir the Makharim have a reputation as fero- 
cious fighters and defenders of the hallowed tribal desert pastures 
to the north of the Wadi’s belt of sand-hills, the Hadb ad-Dawasir.* 
There the territory of the Dawasir borders on that of some of the 
most powerful tribes in Central Najd (Sbe’, “Tébah, and Ghatan), 
which would have invaded the land of the Dawasir were it not for 
the deterrent presence of the Makharim, the Misa‘rah, and the 
Rijban in the Hadb. The role of al-Misa‘rah, who graze their camels 
mostly in the eastern part of the Hadb, the dunes of ad-Dihiy and 
other areas parallel to the escarpment of Twég, corresponding to 
the eastern location of their base in the Wadi, will be discussed 
in the chapter on their tribal sheikhs, the lineage of Ibn Gwéd. 

The Makharim possess one well situated inside the line of 
sand-hills bordering the Wadi on the north, called Manjur al-Ma- 
kharim, which is their forward base in the direction of the Hadb. 
As specified in the itinerary taken by Sagr ibn Masri of al-Walamin, 
when he acted as a safe-conduct for Sinhat ibn Nwayyir of 
ash-Shiyabin of “Tébah through the territory of the latter’s 
arch-enemies, the Makharim, Manjur was connected by a string 
of other wells of the Makharim to Gbayya, one of the two wells of 
ad-Dirén, and the last well of the Dawasir before Hamjat Fhéd and 


Makharim, ‘an independent and apparently wholly nomadic section of the 
Dawasir—owners of the rich palm-groves in face of the hamlet [al-Mi‘tala], around 
which were strewn the signs of their harvest-time encampments. This section, 
reputed to be 2000 strong, including no less than 200 horsemen, scorns to live 
in settled habitations and prefers to roam the deserts with its herds and flocks, 
coming in only at the date season to reap the benefits of their tenants’ indus- 
try. A number of ruined Qasrs on the plain between Mattala and the palm-belt 
suggested more settled habits in the past [...],’ The Heart of Arabia, ii, 189. 

+ Cf. Vol. II, p. 85 n. 146. 

4 This is confirmed by Philby, who observes that the Makharim ‘enjoy a high 
reputation in the Wadi for valour,’ The Heart of Arabia, ii, 189. 
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ad-Dikhil in the territory of ash-Shiyabin.? The combined power 
and prestige of al-Hilgumi, the chief of the nomadic Makharim, 
and Al Wthaylah, the paramount chiefs of ar-Rijban, did not stop 
the Shiyabin from violently asserting their claim to ad-Dirén. In 
consequence, the authorities in Riyadh dispatched a strong force 
to bring the fighting to an end and both wells were filled in and 
declared off limits to both tribes. 

Similarly, during the past decades the Makharim have been 
involved in a simmering blood feud with Sbé’, which occasionally 
erupts in violent incidents to this very day, over the well of Jikhyakh, 
situated at the north-western extremity of the Dawasir territory in 
the direction of Ranyah, the oasis where the nomadic Sbé* are 
based.° I have not heard of recent clashes with the northern Ghatan 
along the boundary at Wadi al-Gimra, but there was a deadly con- 
frontation with Ghatan at the well of al-Gi‘ah towards the south-west 
of the Wadi in which the brunt of the fighting was borne by the 
Rijban.’ 

It would seem that the continued recitation of this poetry dat- 
ing back to a period spanning probably the second half of the 
nineteenth century and the early part of the twentieth century 
needs to be understood against the background of persistent ter- 
ritorial tensions between the tribes. This is underscored by the 
cassette tape of a Makharim-only session devoted to the war songs 
by Ibn Batla on the feud with Sbé over Jikhjakh.® After reproduc- 
ing his own verses on the subject, [bn Batla obliged the audience 
by responding to its request to recite what he knew of his tribe’s 
poetic legacy. Ibn Batla’s first choice were the verses by al-Hadhyah 
of al-Wuda‘in and Ibn Husn of ash-Sharafa, also included in this 


> See Vol. III, 46, 87-88, on the tribal struggle over rights to ad-Dirén and 
the government’s intervention in it. [bn Batla of al-Makharim, ad-Dindan of 
ar-Rijban, and many other poets of these sub-tribes were moved by these events 
to compose war songs and poems affirming their attachment to the Hadb in 
general. Two war songs by ad-Dindan targeted at ash-Shiyabin have been included 
in this Volume, see pp. 222-227. 

6 See Vol. III, 45-46, 191 n. 60, 205 n. 92, on the feuding between the 
Makharim and Sbé' over Jikhjaukh, which is the theme of Ibn Batla’s war songs. 
In 1998 a confrontation took place between Sbé* and the Makharim over the 
well of Salasil, see below p. 381. 

7 See Vol. I, 10-11, and the war songs by ad-Dindan, who took part in the 
fighting. The fighting was between Al Swédan of ‘Abidah of Ghatan and the 
Dawasir and took place in 1977. 

8 See Vol. III, 10. 
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chapter’s first section (para’s 1-44), composed on the occasion of 
ancient battles with Ghatan and al-‘Ijman in which the Makharim 
and al-Misa‘rah were involved.’ These were followed by his versions 
of Ibn Husn’s poem in honour of Al Rbayyi’ of al-Makharim (this 
chapter’s section IV, para’s 11-33) and the verses by Ibn Jwayyir, 
a poet of al-Makharim, on the tribal territory of the Dawasir and 
its boundaries (section III, para’s 1-16), which concluded the 
session. 

What this and many other recordings from al-Makharim and 
other sub-tribes of the Dawasir reflect is that in the minds of the 
tribesmen the past is lived as the present and the other way round. 
In essence the present is just another version of the past, as the 
present generations replicate the experience of their ancestors. 
Indeed, they have a sacred duty to do so, for kinsmen are sulb jadd, 
the issue (from the marrow, it is believed) of their forefathers 
whom they continue to bring to life through reliving their noble 
words and deeds, as the present generation will be perpetuated 
by their offspring. This fusion of the past, the present, and the 
future into one continuum requires a constant effort on the part 
of every individual and the group: it is incumbent on them to 
uphold the tribe’s standards in every domain. Hence the majlis 
sessions can be regarded as a ritual in which the connection 
between past and present is strengthened in the minds of the 
participants. At the same time, the tribe’s standards are confirmed 
and instilled into the younger generation, which is expected to 
act as a relay and carry forward the tribe’s banner into the future.’° 

At another level these poems are an affirmation of the tribe’s 
territorial rights and a reminder of its experience in facing chal- 
lenges to these rights from outside as a lesson for the present and 
the future. Though the tribes on the borders are undoubtedly 
aware of the verses composed by the Dawasir, as the Dawasir are 
of their verses,!! the poems are primarily meant for consumption 
by the Makharim themselves. And, finally, they may also serve to 


” See pp. 152-153, 342-343. 

10 Cf. pp. 8-10. 

'! Cf. Ibn Batla’s introduction of his verses by quoting from the Sbé‘ poetry 
to which he responds, Vol. III, 200-204, and ad-Dindan’s words to the effect that 
he felt compelled to set the record straight after hearing the verses composed 
by the Shiyabin, p. 225. 
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heighten the prestige of the Makharim with the other sub-tribes 
of the Dawasir. For whereas the exploits of each sub-tribe redound 
to the common good, in practice sentiments of rivalry and jeal- 
ousy are never far off. Bkhétan, for instance, once criticized some- 
one who recited a poem composed by one of his fellow-tribesmen 
of Al Ba l-Hasan of al-Misa‘rah, because it described the area of 
al-Haddar and Gamrah as the dirah of labtin Mis‘ariyyah, his own 
group of al-Misa‘rah.!* In Bkhétan’s opinion, he should have said 
labtin Zaydtyyah, the branch of the Dawasir to which all tribesmen 
of the Wadi belong. On the other hand Bkhétan and others have 
no such scruples when it comes to trumpeting the claims and rights 
of their own sub-tribe or clan. Therefore the reluctance of many 
transmitters and poets to pass on verses that stake out another 
sub-tribe’s claims, or even to listen to them for the purpose of 
transcription, may not just stem from modesty. It may also reflect 
unwillingness to help give currency to the other’s claims. 

In some of the poems references to still older events have been 
embedded in similar manner. An aged member of the Makharim, 
Fahad ibn S‘éli ibn Fadil, recited to me a poem by his father on 
a battle at ad-Dirén, where Hadhdhal ash-Shaybani (the chief of 
ash-Shiyabin of “Tébah) and Samrah al-Hilgumi, the chief of the 
Makharim, each had challenged the other to a duel. As always in 
tribal poetry, the other side was soundly defeated and drab Fhéd, 
‘the brood of Fhéd’ as the Shiyabin are called disparagingly, were 
driven beyond the wadis of al-Mishagig. Then the poet encour- 
aged the jackals of Hrus, one of the two wells of ad-Dirén, to call 
their brothers in Figran—since at the time most of the jackals were 
still in the area of ash-Shbaycah gorging on the corpses of the Sbé 
raiders killed by Séf ibn Clawah of al-Makharim, as mentioned 
above. In the same poem victories at at-Tref over Ibn Hméd, the 
chiefs of al-Mgitah and the ranking family of the Barga half of the 
‘Tébah confederation, and over ad-Damir of al-‘Ijman and Ibn 
Wabdan of the same tribe, are celebrated.!* The lesson to be drawn 
is, as formulated in these verses, 


‘Our ancestors are like a coat of mail over our shoulders; 


12 Similarly, Bkhétan reacted to the verses recited by a transmitter of ar-Rijban, 
in which it is said that the Hadb is the tribal territory of ar-Rijban, by calling 
them kidb, ‘lies,’ as it is the land of the Makharim as well. 

13 See also pp. 152-153. 
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They sealed off the borders and ever since we are the guards: 
For the sake of our ancestors’ heritage, we hold dear life cheap.’!4 


The last line is an adaptation of the battle-cry of the Makharim, 
‘Sons of al-Mini‘i, who hold their lives cheap’ (lad al-Mini‘i mrixsat 
‘amarha, which has also been incorporated into al-Hadhyah’s 
poem!» ), the customary expression of the readiness of tribesmen 
to risk their lives in battle. For the same reason poems of 
al-Makharim on themes such as disputes with other tribes, gun 
battles fought as a part of feuds, confrontations in times long past, 
and the affirmation of territorial rights, frequently open with a 
line stating that what is going to follow is said by al-Minz‘i, ‘a son 
of Mini.’ This recalls the battle-cry and merges the poet’s indi- 
viduality with that of his kinsmen, thus signalling right at the start 
the theme and mood of the poem.!® 

Though the Dawasir share a common fixation on their tribe’s 
past, the modern poets of the Makharim seem to have a special 
predilection for interweaving the heroic past and present in their 
verses. The raiding parties of al-‘Ijman led by Ibn Wabdan and 
ash-Shuwwalani, referred to by S‘éli ibn Fadil, are also mentioned 
as examples by Ibn Batla in a manner suggesting that the audi- 
ence is sufficiently familiar with the events.!’ What possibly comes 
to the audience's mind at the poets’ elliptic references can be 
judged from the narratives and poems on the subject that have 
been included in this volume, as they are still being told and 
recited in the majlis gatherings in the Wadi. 


14 jiddanna dir‘ fog mtinna dafi // rassaw Ina al-hadd w-inna ‘ugbhum dinih; fi 
marat al-jadd nirxis signa al-gali (rassaw Ina al-hadd, lit. ‘the stones at the edge 
were expertly laid so as to present a smooth and impregnable surface,’ cf. 
ad-Dindan’s la zan wajh ar-rass ‘When the stones of a well’s casing present a strong 
and smooth surface,’ p. 223). There were too many deficiencies in the poem 
for it to be included in the Text. Its first line is, ‘Ibn Fadil spoke after he had 
climbed a high mountain’s top // Verses rushing to him like thirsty herds to- 
wards the well’ (gal ibn Fadil bida fi ras ma bani // ¢ann al-guwari‘ wrid al-‘idd 
ytrdunth). 

1S See p. 397. 

16 Cf. Ibn Batla’s poems, Vol. III, 190-191, 208-209; Ibn Jwayyir’s poem, p. 
469; Bkhétan on a recent dispute with Sbé over the well of Salasil, “The Mini‘i 
felt moved to set his thoughts to a tune, // And to compose verses of a delight- 
ful melody’ (al-Mini‘i had fikrih w-ganna // wi-ytimattal fi lhunin ‘ajayib). Famous 
warriors, such as Fayiz ibn Bwétil (of Al Gannam of Al Bu Frayyih of al-Makharim) 
and Samrah al-Hilgumi, also used individual battle-cries, see p. 391 n. 56. 

17 See Vol. III, 98, 210-213. 
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Some of the “original” narratives and poems with which later 
poems have been interlaced either did not occur at all in this 
volume’s recorded corpus of traditions or only as a fragment of 
what once must have been narrated in much greater detail. The 
corpus offers no further information on Ibn Wabdan of Sbé’, for 
instance, but I did come across a poem on the subject of the raid 
by ash-Shuwwalani. It was recited by one of the Makharim and was 
said to have been composed by Ibn Tfél of Al Baraz of ar-Rijban, 
whose maternal uncles were the Makharim. All that can be learned 
from these verses, however, is that the attack by al-'Ijman was aimed 
at al-Hilgumi and carried out in the upper reaches of Wadi Biré.!® 

A similar attack by Fahad ad-Damir of al-‘Ijman at Gahab 
al-Khudr enjoys greater popularity as testimony of the proud past 
and is more extensively documented. The reason is probably that 
it occurred simultaneously with a raid by another Yam tribe aimed 
at the Misa’'rah, whose powerful chiefs are the Gwidah. This may 
have inspired the famous poet al-Hadhyah of al-Wuda‘in to com- 
pose his well-known poem on the subject (Mx1/21). In conse- 
quence, the skirmish at Gahab became part of a broader heroic 
episode involving various sections of the Dawasir, as reflected in 
the number and sub-tribal affiliation of its transmitters (three of 
al-Makharim, one of ar-Rijban, one of Al ‘Wémir of al-Wuda‘in, 
in addition to two published versions). The wider currency which 
the exploits of al-Makharim at Gahab gained as a result of 
al-Hadhyah’s poem must have made it attractive for later poets 
of al-Makharim to capitalize on it and use it in an emblematic way 
as evidence of their ancestors’ prowess. As this exploit was ac- 
claimed by al-Hadhyah, who had not in any way been involved, it 
also acquired the status of irrefutable historical fact. 

The use made by Ibn Batla and Bkhétan of al-Hadhyah’s poem 
was discussed in Volume III.!9 The motivation for Bkhétan to do 
so is obvious. Like the clan of al-Hilgumi (pl. al-Halagmah), 
Bkhétan belongs to the Al M‘éli section of al-Makharim. Also, the 
Halagmah are his in-laws (Bkhétan’s first wife belongs to the 
Hilgumi branch, a sister of Bkhétan married S'ad ibn Mihmas 
al-Hilgumi, and his first-born son married a daughter of the 


18 The transmitter was Mbarak ibn Shafi al-Makharim. 
19 Vol. III, 91-92, 98. 
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Halagmah). As the Halagmah confronted ad-Damir in Gahab, its 
mention comes naturally in a modern poem by Bkhétan in praise 
of his in-law: 


‘I hope by God that he will not ask to be requited, 

For he is my kinsman, my in-law, and also my friend.?° 

If it is your wish to be on good terms with your in-laws, 

I advise you to become the in-law of someone like S‘td: 

He is a true Hilgumi, his battle-cry known to all 

In the days of ignorance, when the land was ablaze with war; 
Many a young beauty was divorced by them from her man, 
Left to rend her dress at her breast and expose herself in despair. 
That was at Gahab al-Khudr, when the sky rained destruction, 
The banners were unfolded and cavalry charged like thunder; 
The marauders of al-‘Ijman were repulsed, 

Though they were no fewer than nine hundred well counted, 
And the Makharim numbered no more than forty souls, 
Some of them children still and others toothless greybeards. 
Yes, nine hundred enemy warriors was the enemy’s strength, 
And their chief, ad-Damir, headed their vicious attack. 

But the sons of al-Mini‘i shouted their battle-cry, 


Checking the onslaught as thirsty camels are held back at the well.’?! 


In February 1999, Bkheétan recited to me a poem he composed 
on a recent attempt by Sbé‘ to dig out the ancient well of Salasil, 
in the western part of the Hadb, which, according to the 
Makharim, was theirs by ancient right. The Makharim reacted by 
shoving the rubble back into the well and so far the Sbé* have not 
challenged their move. At about the same time Bkhétan’s first-born 
son Mitrik followed in the footsteps of his father by marrying a 
girl of the Halagmah. Both events were combined in one outpour- 
ing of pride and joy. First the poet exulted in the humiliation of 
Sbé* at the hands of the Makharim, 


20 At this point the poet cited a verse by Ibn Rbé‘an of Al Bu Sabba‘ on this 
theme: ‘Often one esteems a friend above anyone else, // Only to be disappoint- 
ed when he falls short of expectations’ ( kam wahdin mistidinnth dun l-adnan // 
hum ‘awwad ad-dann min din al-yimumi). 

21 ii‘lih allah ma yiji yatlib jizaha // ibn ‘amm w-li nisib w-li mdannah; ya-nisib 
illi tibt gurn insibaha // la tnasib kin mitl S‘ud kannih; Hilgumtyyin fi l-lga ti‘raf 
‘izaha // fi l-jahal yom al-harayib misti‘innah; kam hanuf min ba‘alha talligaha // 
yasli‘inn gibb al-hrub jyubhinna; ‘ind Gahab al-Xudr yom amtar simaha // wi-l-‘alam 
manstr wi-l-garah mdinnah; sirbat al-‘Ijman raddoha waraha // al-myat at-tis’ hasb 
‘dadhinna; wi-l-Maxarim arba‘inin ma swaha // badrhum wi-s-Sayib illi tah sinnih; 
al-‘adad tis‘ imyitin yom hsibaha // yigudha d-Damir w-garatha msinnah; wi-‘tizaw lad 
al-Mini‘i w-ag‘idaha // mitl ma hi tig‘ad al-wird al-mhinnah. 
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‘A close-knit group that exacts a tooth for a tooth, 


In the days of ignorance, when the fires of war were ablaze.’ 


Given the tone and purport of the poem, the present tense of the 
first line may not just be a case of the composer availing himself 
of poetic license. More likely it betrays his true sentiments: many 
of the Makharim think of themselves as a group that is as eager 
to exact vengeance now as in the days of less strict government 
control. Any remaining doubt on that score is dispelled in the lines 
that follow: The value of the son’s bride is measured by her an- 
cestors’ feats of arms in those same ‘days of ignorance.’ 


‘I praise God for the profitable bargain made by us, 

For we took possession of the most desirable young she-camel, 
The daughter of clansmen who protected other tribes’ outcasts; 
In the days when the barrels of the guns spit fire, 

They rushed to the assistance of the down and out 

Whenever their mounts were in danger of being taken: 

In the battle of at-Tréf as war was unchained, 

They threw the horsemen from the saddle and took their camels; 
Or at Gahab where the smoke of powder rose, gunfire crackled, 
And bullets rained down as from bursting clouds.’** 


The victory over al-‘Ijman is spun out in further episodes of hda 
(ditties sung by raiders), anecdotes, and poems by the sons of 
Bkhétan’s great-grandfather, Falhan, which were recorded by 
Bkhétan and Mihmas ibn ‘Ali Al Rbayyi‘, Bkhétan’s in-law through 
his fourth wife.*4 The chapter concludes with two poems- 
cum-narrative by Farraj ibn ‘Ayid of al-Walamin: one that traces 
the honorific of the sub-tribe of al-Gyathat, ‘Those of the eight 
riders,’ to a violent encounter between them and Al Murrah;2° and 
the other about the protection given by Sanad ibn Hféd, the chief 
of ash-Shkarah of ad-Dawasir to ad-Damir after his defeat (perhaps 
at Gahab, though it is not mentioned). 


22 labtin tala‘ ma‘a as-sinn sinnah // fi l-jahal yom istibab al-harayib. The ex- 
pression ‘the days of ignorance’ refers to the period of tribal anarchy before 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

23 ahmid allah fi l-bda‘ah ribahna // ma xadéna illa l-bkar at-tawayib; bint rab‘in 
yirfigun al-mjanna // yom barid al-krayzi Sibayib; w-yilhigun illi tharin w-danna // 
kull ma ja al-hos ‘ind ar-rikayib; w-yom kon at-Tréf wi-l-harb danna // yaxdin ma‘ 
al-galayi* kisayib; wi-l-Gahab yom ashab al-malh ranna // darb mawih mitl wabl 
as-sahayib. 

24 See Vol. III, 103, for Bkhétan’s relations with Al Rbayyi‘. 

25 On the eight riders of al-Gyathat, also see pp. 121, 151-152. 
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Versions of the poem by Ibn Husn on the battle against Ibn Hadi 
of Ghatan at ]-Imelah were recorded by four different transmit- 
ters, all of them of al-Makharim; the one by al-Hadhyah by five 
transmitters. In both cases the edition of the text is based more 
on one of the oral versions than on the others (and, in the case 
of al-Hadhyah, the two published versions as well). Full confor- 
mity with one of the versions could only have been achieved at 
the expense of incorporating some elements that compared un- 
favourably with what was available in the other versions. The notes, 
however, enable the reader to reconstruct each individual version. 
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l 


RAIDERS OF GHATAN: POEM BY IBN HUSN 


1. fhada tal ‘umrik ma jara bén gibilat ad-Duwasir w-gibilat 
Ghatan.*° f-hada ibn Hadi gaza ‘ala d-Duwasir w-agar ‘aléehum 
‘ala jal al-Imélah. w-axdoh ad-Duwasir w-tana bi-l-lagar w-agar 
‘aléhum ‘ala Xdérah al-msammat bi-‘luww al-Gimra. wla ‘awwad 
illa mirhlinih. tanyan gar ‘aléhum ‘ind [hamir al-Masgig w-xada 
“Aswa ibn Garib al-mashirah min gibilat Al Bu Sabba‘. w-lahgaw 
‘alaha d-Duwasir wi-dbahaw ‘indaha timanin lihiytin min 
Ghatan. fi wag‘at al-Imelah yigil ibn Hadi ba‘d ma nkisar,?’ 


2/1. Saddaw Sidid w-kull ma ‘alligaw tah 
w-saddaw Sididin mib‘idin al-mrahi 

3/2. ala cuwani kun hayyat l-Imeélah 
wala cwani kun dullat Ryahi. 


4, al-Imelah yom acanaw ‘ala d-Duwasir f-xadaw dullat bintth 
wi-mazzbitih. fbi‘d ma acan ibn Hadi ‘ala gibayil ad-Duwasir 
w-alhaghum ma bénhum min al-ma‘arik, fi hadi timattal ‘Isa ibn 
Husn, 28 


5/1. gal as-sibiyy az-Zaydi min gibilah 
hal surbitin suww al-bala fi dlugha 


26 The text follows the version by Mihmas ibn ‘Ali ar-Rbayyi‘ (Mm). Other 
versions of Ibn Husn’s poem were recorded by Jil‘td ar-Rbayyi* (J), Ibn Batla 
(IB) and Mbarak ibn Shafi al-Makharim (S). The order of verses in these ver- 
sions, as compared to the text, is: Mihmas 1=1, 2=2, 3=3, 4=4, 5=5, 6=16, 7=10-9b, 
8=9a-10b, 9=6, 10=7, 11=12, 12=11, 13=13; Jil‘ad 1=1, 2=2, 3=12, 4=13, 5=6, 6=7, 
7=3a-5b, 8=4, 9=9a-10b, 10=10a-9b, 11=16; Ibn Batla 1=1, 2=2, 3=3a-5b, 4=4, 5=6, 
6=7, 7=8, 8=14; Mbarak ibn Shafi 1=1, 2=2, 3=3, 4=4, 5=10a-9b, 6=16, 7=12, 8=11, 
9=13, 10=6, 11=7, 12=14, 13=15. When asked for the reason for these battles, 
Mbarak said, ma ba‘ad ja al-islam, min l-atar al-awwalah, kullin yigir ‘ala at-tani 
w-yigtilih w-yaxid ba‘arinih (“There was no Islam as yet. It was in the old days of 
tribal feuding. All of them used to raid and kill each other and to rob the other 
tribe’s camels.’) 

27 Metre: -— -~— — --- -~- — (at-tawil). 

28 Metre: (~) — -+— — -~— -~- (-) - (~-) (at-tawil). 
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l 
RAIDERS OF GHATAN: POEM BY IBN HUSN 


iB These are some events that occurred between the tribe 
of ad-Dawasir and the tribe of Ghatan. Ibn Hadi raided 
the Dawasir and attacked them at al-Imélah. The result 
was that not the Dawasir, but he was despoiled. He tried 
once again and this time he carried out his attack at 
Khdérah in the upper reaches of the Wadi Gimra. And 
again he lost so badly that the Dawasir gave him some 
camels to enable him to return home. On another occa- 
sion he raided them at the mountain of Ihamir 
al-Mashgug and robbed the ‘Ashwa, the famous herd of 
camels belonging to Al Bu Sabba‘. But the Dawasir over- 
took them and killed eighty of the raiders of Ghatan. After 
his defeat at al-Imélah, Ibn Hadi composed these verses, 


2/1. ‘Their belongings kept falling from the camels’ backs 
As they made a forced march, as far away as they could.” 

3/2. Nothing hurt me more than the battle at al-Imélah,” 
But most painful was the loss of the litter of Riah.’ 


4. In the fighting at al-Imélah the Dawasir captured the lit- 
ter that had carried his daughter and wife into battle. After 
Ibn Hadi’s attacks on the Dawasir and the wars he had 
forced them to wage against him, ‘Isa ibn Husn composed 
these verses, 


5: ‘Thus spoke a tribesman from the offspring of Zayid,*! 
Cavalrymen whose swift charges sow death and destruc- 
tion; 


29 Ibn Hadi was forced to flee with his entire group. As they hurried to es- 
cape from the Dawasir, they loaded their tents and other belongings quickly on 
the backs of their camels without securing them properly. Then they marched 
off at such a fast pace that the loads kept falling off the backs of the pack-camels. 

3° Lit. ‘put a red-hot branding iron to my skin.’ 

31 Lit. ‘a young man, warlike tribesman, belonging to Al Zayid.’ It was com- 
mon practice for the poets at that time to identify themselves by mentioning 
the tribe or group to which they belonged, thus making themselves as it were 
their tribe’s spokesman, cf. pp. 181-182. 
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6/2. 
7/3. 
8/4. 
9/5. 
10/6. 
11/7. 
12/8. 
13/9. 
14/10. 
15/11. 


16/12. 


36 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: RAIDERS 


twal al-gana ¢am séx gomin mjarrab*’ 
nafsih lya ‘ardat ‘aléna n‘igha*® 

ana hadni nawwin nisat maxaylih 
yimtir w-masbub at-tmédi hagugha 
ra‘dih duwiyy al-xél wi-d-darj wablih 
w-tinigad maftug al-hanada brigha 
‘ala r-Rigastyyat dandan maxalih 
w-gabba xsim az-Zwéliyyan hagigha** 
jinub at-Twé'tyyat gibliyy Jahid?® 
Simal xaim Ihamirin fi wsiigha 

talga sba‘ al-barr fiha dawahil 

yiji L-hél ma yakmil ‘alaha ‘alugha*® 
jona ysigun al-mzayyin ma‘ ad-da‘an 
w-inna hadénahum bi-‘ufrin nisugha 
yabgun ft hayyat Xderah tigadi 
w-hadik ma tabra micawi hrigha*’ 
w-yabgun fi kasrat l-Imélah nasrah 
gannat bha warg al-hamayim trugha 
éam sabgin fi digalna tarh habilha® 
rakkabha yi‘tad fiha gabugha 
dibahna wara al-‘Aswa timanin lihyah*? 
nadrib ‘ala hadd al-jima min ‘nigha*® 


S: ahl al-gana. 

IB: lama ‘arad nafsih. 

IB: ‘ala az-Zwéliyan yimtir hagigha. S: yimtir b-xaim az-Zwéliyan hagigha. 
S: Sarg at-Twé‘iyyat. Mihmas: Simali at-Twé‘iyyat. 

IB: dor as-sanah ma ¢ammilaw ‘alugha. Mihmas: ma yatma‘ ‘alaha ‘aligha. 


37 In J’s version v. 9b=10b and 10b=9b. 


38 


Mm: cam sabgin fi nahana msammir. S: cam sabgin fi naharna msammir 


// w-yi‘tad rakkab as-sibaya gabiugha. S: fi naharna msammir. 
39 IB: ‘ind al-‘Aswa. 
40 Mm: nasfig ‘ala hadd. 
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6/2. | Weare the men of the long lances, and many a hardy chief 
In daring us to fight, took a risk that cost him his life. 

17-3: My inspiration came from a huge cumulus on the horizon, 
Raining down on the earth with torrents of lead and 
shot,*! 


8/4. Its thunder the galloping of horses, its showers bullets, 
The violent agitation of cutting swords the flash of light- 
ning; 

9/9: Down on ar-Rigashiyyat it poured from the grumbling 
clouds, 

Enveloping the headlands of az-Zwéliyyan in shrouds of 
rain; 

10/6. South of at-Twé‘iyyat and to the west of Jahid, 

North of Ihamir’s jagged peaks and the adjoining ridges, 

11/7. There the desert’s beasts of prey gorge and feast, 

A year later there is still plenty of food scattered about. 

12/8. The tribe’s train marched on us, a beauty on the litter,* 
But we met them head on, driving our white camels in 
front of us.* 

13/9. They wanted revenge for the battle at Khdérah, 

But they were burnt so badly that their scars will never 
heal; 

14/10. And they wanted to make up for the defeat at al-Imélah, 
A victory that was sung by the cooing doves in their tunes. 

15/11. Many a swift mare our onslaught brought crashing down, 
Henceforth sparing its rider the trouble of feeding it 
camel’s milk.* 

16/12. Defending the ‘Ashwa camel herd we killed eighty, 
Smiting them with our blades in the napes of their necks; 


41 An ancient and common simile in Arab poetry, which describes an attacking 
army as a dark cloud flashing with lightning and rumbling with thunder. 

42 Cf. pp. 42, 347, and the more detailed picture drawn of such a desperate, 
all-out attack by a Bedouin tribe by a narrator of the Shiyabin of “Tébah, Vol. 
II, 295, para 641. The poet wishes to convey that Ibn Hadi staked everything on 
the outcome of the battle, as shown by his determination to be accompanied by 
the tribe’s women and children to spur on his men. This lends even greater lustre 
to the victory of the Dawasir. 

43 Like the litter carrying one of the tribe’s beauties, the sight of their beloved 
camels being driven in the direction of the enemy was meant to spur the tribe’s 
fighters to great acts of bravery, see also p. 121 n. 233. 

44 See pp. 213, 349, 357. 
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17/13. la-cann zafg dmiyyhum yom niltigi 
sumr ar-rwiyy la min tawahat §gigha* 
18/14. ya-ni‘m ya-Al Bu Sabba‘ fi l-lga 
‘ala tis‘at afras ruwwhat fi mriugha*® 
19/15. la jit b-amdah da I-déla m‘addi* 
mitarig gana Sabbat bi-‘ali ‘rugha 
20/16. zidna b-namisin w-‘izzin w-rif‘ah*® 
w-gull Ghatanin nasbin fi hligha.*” 


45 IB: asmar ar-rwiyy. Mm: fijj ad-dliyy la t‘arridat Sgigha. 

46S: ya-ni‘m ya-lad al-Mini‘i fi Liga // rab‘in twarvid fi l-mlaga safigha. IB: ya-ni‘m 
ya-lad Bu Sabba‘ fi l-lga // l-ajwad tiddi haggha “ind ‘nigha. Mihmas then comment- 
ed, ya‘ni, hum hal al-afras alli lahgat ‘ind al-‘Aswa gabil ad-Duwasir (‘That is, they 
[Al Bu Sabba‘] came riding to the rescue of al-‘Ashwa before the other Dawasir 
arrived on the scene’). Only after being prompted by his audience of al-Makharim 
did he add, reluctantly it seemed to me, ya-ni‘m ya-lad al-Mini‘i fi l-lga // ‘ind 
al-mzayyin yom dandan hagugha. Apparently he felt that the addition was not 
warranted by the facts as he knew them and might be rejected scornfully by other 
Dawasir tribes when it came to their attention. This reluctance on his part seems 
consistent with the fact that in his narrative introduction only the role of Al Bu 
Sabba‘ is mentioned. Ibn Batla and Jil‘ad did not include the verse praising the 
Makharim at all. 

47 The formula occurs in Muslihah, see p. 274. The following verse occurs in 
what is said to be a second poem by al-Hadhyah on the occasion, Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 
22-23, la jit b-amdah da tizdyad l-axar // w-kullin y‘awwid mi‘dinih li-jdiudha, and 
similarly Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 41. 

48 Mm: yididdinna bi-l-jam‘ w-inna nididdhum. 

9 IB: ga‘din fi hligha. 
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17/13. As we clashed, their blood spurted with a hissing sound, 
As water comes gushing out through rents in large 
water-skins. 

18/14. In battle the Al Bu Sabba‘ cut a dashing figure, 

Losing nine mares in their first charge against the ene- 
my; 

19/15. In giving each of our tribes the praise that is due, 
They appear like bunches of tough sticks growing on the 
high dunes.°? 

20/16. We added to our reputation of heroism, glory, and pres- 
lige, 

While impotent fury remained stuck in the throats of 
Ghatan.’°! 


5° Cf. p. 393 on the comparison of a group of kinsmen to a strong stick. 
°1 Cf. M/29, ‘Be good to your fellow-tribesmen and spite the enemy!’ Vol. 
I, 215, v. 45. 
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ii 
RAIDERS OF AL-IJMAN: POEM BY ‘ABDALLAH IBN SHAYBAN 
AL-HADHYAH AL DWAYYAN®? 


21. hada hayyiténin jarat ‘ala d-Duwasir min Yam, al-‘Ijman, ‘ala 
l-Maxarim ‘ind al-Gahab, Gahab al-Xudr. wi-l-Yamiyyat 
al-jinubiyyin ‘ala Salamah, hadola illi ‘ala |-Maxarim, illi 
agaraw ‘ala |-Maxarim ‘ala ras ad-Damir, w-illi agaraw “ala 
l-Misa‘rat ‘ala ras Salamat, al-Yam.°° yom gazaw al-‘Ijman min 
al-Hasa al-Hadyah al-Wid ‘ani ‘indihum. w-yom ankifaw lehum 
mhazumin w-dabhinhum al-Maxarim. f-timattal b-hada al-abyat. 


52 The introduction is that of Bkhétan. Different versions of this poem were 
recorded by Bkhétan, ‘Abbas ibn Turki ibn Msaybih ar-Rijban, Mbarak ibn Shafi 
Ubu Frayyi‘ al-Makharim, Ibn Batla, and ‘Abdallah ibn Ibrahim ibn Mfiz Al 
“‘Wemir (Mf). Published versions are found in al-Fassam, i, 104-106, and Ibn 
Mish‘i, ii, 21-22; iv, 56-57 (another long poem by al-Hadhyah is found in Ibn 
Mish‘i, i, 85-88, and a poem on the same subject in al-Fassam, i, 110-114). Ibn 
Mish‘i, ii, 14, attributes a poem to a poet of the ‘Mar of the Dawasir of which 
ten vv. are identical to w. in al-Hadhyah’s poem (w. 1, 3-7, 12-14, 23). The 
versions of this poem by Ibn Msaybih (IM), which I have generally followed, Ibn 
Shafi (S), Ibn Batla (IB), al-Fassam (F), and Ibn Mish‘i (M), run to about 20 
verses. The one by Bkhétan (Bx) has 13 verses. The order of the verses in these 
versions is as follows: Bkhétan 1=20, 2=21, 3, 4=22, 5=23, 6=9, 7=19, 8=10, 9=11, 
10=12, 11=14, 12=16, 13=15; Ibn Batla 1-4, 5=20, 6=21, 7, 8=22, 9=23, 10=9, 11, 
12=10, 13=11, 14=13, 15=14, 16=17, 17=16; Ibn Msaybih 1=1, 2=2, 3=8, 4=6, 5=7, 
6=10, 7=11, 8=12, 9=13, 10=14, 11=15, 12=16, 13=17, 14=18, 15=19, 16=20, 17=21, 
18=22, 19=23; Mbarak ibn Shafi 1, 2, 3=22, 4=23, 5=20, 6=21, 7, 8=13, 9=9, 10=10, 
1l=11, 12=16, 13=1, 14=8, 15=3, 16=4, 17=5, 18=16,19=15; Ibn Mfiz 1=10, 2=11, 
3=20, 4=16, 5=22, 6=23, 7=17, 8=5, 9=4. Ibn Mish‘i 1=9, 2, 3, 4, 5=20, 6=21, 7, 
8=22, 9=23, 10=19, 11=10, 12=18, 13=11, 14=17, 15, 16=5, 17-20; al-Fassam 1=1, 
2=3, 3=4, 4=5, 5=7, 6=6, 7=8, 8=9, 9=10, 10=11, 11=15, 12=12, 13=13, 14=14, 15=17, 
16=22, 17=23, 18=19, 19=20, 20=21. 

53 Ibn Mfiz introduced the poem with these words: Salamat ma‘h tis‘at myah 
w-acanaw “ala ibl al-Hmar fi “Baylah w-yom gid acanaw “alaha hada [al-Hadyah] hadrin 
‘indaha. And Ibn Shafi: jok al-‘Ijman ‘ala ad-Damir, Fahad, gazinin min a5-simdl, 
wafagaw al-Hilgumi, al-Maxarim, ad-Duwasir, Samrah, garaw ‘aleh fi d-duha 
w-nawwixaw, nawwixaw al-Maxdarim w-titaridaw hum w-iyyahum len silli salat al-‘asr. 
misa® as-séf, Samrat al-Hilgumi, w-intalag ‘aléhum w-inksaraw w-yigil al-gassad 
al-Hadyah al-Wuda‘in. 
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ll 
RAIDERS OF AL-‘IJMAN: POEM BY ‘ABDALLAH IBN SHAYBAN 
AL-HADHYAH AL DWAYYAN 


Zi: Once the Dawasir fought two battles against Yam, 
al-‘Ijman. The latter raided the Makharim at al-Gahab, 
Gahab al-Khudr.°** The Yam tribesmen from the south 
were led by Salamah, and the commander of those who 
attacked the Makharim was ad-Damir.°° The Yam tribes- 
men who raided the Misa‘rah were under the command 
of Salamah.°° It so happened that the poet al-Hadhyah of 


°4 Originally from the area of Najran in the south, the base of the Yam tribes, 
the ‘Ijman moved towards eastern Arabia (the area of al-Hasa around al-Hufif) 
in the eighteenth century. The ‘Ijman are known for their fighting spirit and 
they rebelled repeatedly against the zmam in Riyadh, until they were finally 
subdued when ‘Abd al-‘Aziz crushed the revolt of the ikhwan in which the ‘Ijman 
took an important part, led by their chief Ibn Hithlén. Two other tribes freqently 
mentioned in the traditions of the Dawasir, Al Shamir and Al ‘Arja, are related 
to the ‘Ijman; they left the area of Najran at about the same time and settled in 
the southern part of the Twég range. The Al Shamir are located between Wadi 
Nisah and al-Harig, as well as in Jibal ‘Layyah; and Al ‘Arja in the area between 
as-Slayyil and Najran, see Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, iii, 142-149; Philby, The Heart 
of Arabia, ii, 18-19, 297. Another offshoot of the Yam family is Al Murrah, the 
Bedouins of the Empty Quarter, who are related to the ‘Ijman and like them 
originate from Najran (Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, 452, Appendix 4, still 
mentions the ‘Ijman and Al Murrah as Bedouin tribes of Najran). Among the 
Yam tribes in the Najran area are Al Hindi, Al Fahhad, and Waylah. 

°° Philby mentions a ‘sharp encounter between a detachment of Ibn Sa‘ud’s 
forces and a band of ‘Ajman, who under the leadership of their chief, Fahad al 
Damir, had shortly before plundered a caravan proceeding northwards from Su- 
laiyil,’ which took place in 1916. It is unclear whether this is the same Fahad 
ad-Damir as the one of this narrative (see the next note). The poet al-Hadhyah 
is also cited in connection with the battle of al-Mi'tala that took place in 1866 
(see pp. 500, 531-535). However, oral tradition often telescopes events into an 
undefined heroic age, see pp. 150 n. 316, 511 n. 79. 

°© Falah al-Hilgumi, in whose house many transmitters of the Makharim had 
gathered for a recording session, said that after the attack by al-‘Ijman ‘no one 
was left’ (ma ‘ad biga ahad). Then Fayiz ibn Bwéetil of Al Gannam of Al Bu Frayyih 
raised the cry ‘I am what is left of the dead, I am the brother of Raznah’ (Szridat 
al-matan ana xu Raznah), and Samrah al-Hilgumi cried ‘Carrier of battle’s bur- 
den, I am the brother of Zimlah’ (mahmal al-hos ana xu Zimlah). ‘Both of them 
unsheathed their swords and flung themselves at the enemy. Those who were 
with them were not even auxiliaries, because some of the people in their camp 
were not related to them at all’ (m‘ataw as-syif kulluhum w-hawwlaw ‘aléhum. mu 
hum b-kulluhum min ‘awanihum lann hum ma‘hum hatta nas ma hum b-minhum). 

The introduction by Ibn Mfiz: ‘Salamah and 900 of his men raided the camels 
of al-Hmar at ‘Baylah, and al-Hadhyah was present at the moment of at- 
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gidhum mi‘tinth ‘ilm al-hayyitén, hayyat al-Maxarim w-hayyat 
al-Misa‘rah, kullaha ‘ala l-Yamtyyah, ya‘ni m‘allimhum bhum. 
gal,>’ 


22/1. gum ya-nidibi w-imtihin manjiubah”® 
min fog ma yazha al-wsir figarha”® 
23/2. — irkab ‘alaha ma‘ al-jubah 
tarak m‘arridha tirig axtarha 
24/3. = talft_ Ina rif al-hasala Mitné 
imirna Ili ‘arfin wgarha 
25/4.  Séxin ‘ala Séxin mwarrit Sixah 
ma hu min illi Sixtih yi‘tarha 
26/5. = hiyyét ya min sufritth marciyyah 
la ‘alligat ba‘d as-sifar bi-gbarha 
27/6. — al-‘afw ya-mazyan salafkum wahid® 
hatta al“aduww minkum yijth tyarha®! 
28/7. wma’ ‘siyyin w-ifticir fi kasrha 
w-farrig ‘siyyin min mna kassarha™ 
29/8. la sah fi ‘al al-jidibah sayih®* 


tack.’ And Ibn Shafi: ‘The “Ijman came raiding from the north, led by Fahad 
ad-Damir, and attacked Samrah al-Hilgumi, the Makharim of the Dawasir, in the 
morning. They fought a pitched battle until the time of the afternoon prayers. 
Samrah al-Hilgumi pulled his sword and rushed at them, putting them to flight. 
On this occasion the poet al-Hadhyah said [...].’ 


57 Metre: — -~-— — -~— — - (-) (~-) (ar-rajaz). 

58 F: w-irtthil ‘imliyyah. 

59 F: nagé al-‘géli yinbihih figarha. Ibn Batla’s version begins with the following 
verses: awwal kalami salatin ‘ala n-nibiy // w-adxul ‘al allah min sa‘ayir narha; ana 
w-Sibani w-min fi dimmiti // w-illi b-yisma‘ sehti la zarha (i.e. my fellow-tribesmen, 
those who respond to my ‘izwah, cry for help, when visiting my grave); yidkar li 
al-gawi gazyin fi jardah // tis‘ myah illi migtibin hazzarha; misaw ‘ala gutb al-byiut 
w-nawwxaw // wi-d-daww sibbat benhum b-agtarha. §, v. 1, jana ad-Damir ygaddi jardah 
// sab‘ myah yigilha hazzarha; hum arbi‘inin ma yizidhum wahid // yom tarat al-‘ajjat 
min 50b agtarha. M, w. 2-4, yidkar li al-gawi gaza fi jardah // xams myah yigilha 
hazzarha; Yamin hal al-jarrat min jiddanhum // ni‘m ar-rjal illi tsi‘ adkarha; Yamin 
mdajart al-mluk b-rishum // la jat daww al-harb tis‘ig narha, v. 7, balla arbi‘inin ma 
siwahum wahid // wi-d-daww sibbat benhum bi-gtarha. 

60 F: ya-zinkum yamii salafkum wahid. 

61 F: yajth d‘arha. 

62 IM: ya‘ni la jima‘t da-l-hin ‘asrah ‘siyy tibi taksirha? in kan hadik ksar. ya‘ni, 
xallukum suwa. 

63 IM: la agbalt ‘aléhum f-irfa‘ sayih. 
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al-Wuda‘in was staying with the ‘Ijman at their base in 
al-Hasa when these events occurred. When they came 
back, dispirited and defeated and grieving at the loss of 
life they had suffered at the hand of the Makharim, he 
composed these verses. He told them about the two bat- 
tles, the one fought against the Makharim, the other 
against the Misa‘rah. That is, both battles were fought 
against tribes of Yam. He broke the news to them, saying, 


‘Go now, messenger, and put your purebred to the test, 
Seated on the nicely caparisoned saddle strapped on its 
back! 

Ride her across the emptiness of vast desert plains, 
Where you expose her and yourself to many perils, 
Until you reach Mitrié, the entertainer of nightly visitors,° 
Our chief, a man of dignity and held in general respect; 
They are sheikhs, from one generation to the next, 

As a matter of inheritance, not of some recent making; 
A long life, O host, whose dinner mats are always spread, 
When in other households these mats are just gathering 
dust! 

If only your tribal ranks were unified, what strength! 
And how the enemy would flee helter-skelter at your 
approach! 

A handful of sticks is not easily broken into two, 

But take just one and you will see that it is easy to snap.™ 
When from a high ridge a watchman shouts the alarm, 


4 


°4 Mitri¢ ibn Gwéd, the chief of al-Misa‘rah and the paramount sheikh of 
the Bedouin sections of the Dawasir. 

® IM: ‘If you collect ten sticks in a bunch, can you break it? If it’s just one 
stick, yes! He means, you should maintain a common front against your ene- 
mies.’ See p. 389 on this image of tribal cohesion. 
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31/10. 
32/11. 
33/12. 
34/13. 
35/14. 


36/15. 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: RAIDERS 


lazim tijth ‘yadha wi-mharha® 
ya-hayyitenin ft zimanin wahid 
kullin dara bi-‘lamha w-adkarha®’ 
jakum Salamat min jinubin sayil® 
yabgi sxaf as-sol ft misdarha 
ya-na fda illi hadrinin ‘indaha®® 
‘atoh hagg zyartih yom zarha”® 
ma xallet sib al-manacib ‘iffah 

fi -gafr yar‘a diggha wi-‘sarha” 
illa bi-dillin min syifin hirrab’? 
msaggalatin min mna daffarha’® 
yama wiman fi saddha min xayif 
jarr al-mwéeli yom saf atarha’* 
kullth li-‘ana kull malhan tafth 
la min nisaf fog al-figar srarha’® 


66 IM: hatta tijtk ‘yadha. 

67 M: bi-‘limha w-axbarha. IB: ya-hayyiténin fi zimanin wahid // w-ya-hayy min 
jab al-‘lim xyarha; rahat ‘limha li-5-Smal w-dabbarat // w-gid di ‘lum hal al-jinitb 
w-adkarha. F: ma yistihi ‘addha dakkarha. 

68 Bx: jahum. F: jana. IB: yidkar Salamat. Mf: jinibin gazi. 

69 Bx: fi l-lga hal al-bill hadrinin. IB, F: w-‘ayyan hal al-bill hadrinin. 

70 Similarly in a poem by Mabkhit ar-Rwébikh of ash-Shkarah, da hagg min 
zar yabgi himm l-as‘af, al-Fassam, i, 173. F: w-gamaw bi-hagg zyart illi. Bx: w-‘atoh 
hagg az-zayir illi. IB: w-‘atoh hagg zwart illi. Ibn Batla continues with the following 
verse: racbaw ‘aleéhum fog hilin hizzab // bi-silfin snanih min mna daffarha. 

1 Bx: illa bi-dabh al-gom ‘ind gtarha. 

72 FE: yikiin xdfin min syiifin dirrab. 


F: wi-mwassalatin. 
IB: sakk al-mwéli. IM: ya‘ni, yganni ila Saf al-bill bénih w-bén al-xatar, bénih 


w-ben al-gom, wiman, ganna, hatt gitritth fi l-xirj w-ganna. 
75 §, Bx: yat‘an li-“ana lli lawwah Siggha // wi-s-Sigg al-axar lazmih mixarha. F: 
yama ra‘a fi saddha min fatir // yi‘jibk gibb al-con sakk srarha. 
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All the tribe’s men, old or young, reach for their arms. 
30/9. How wonderful, two victories at the same time, 

A miraculous event talked about in all assemblies; 
31/10. There comes Salamah, making his attack from the south, 


His sights set on the shapely milch camels in their pas- 


tures; /6 


32/11. How proud we are of our men who stood firm in their 
defence, ’’ 

They meted out to them what they deserved for their 
thieving; 

33/12. It was not your choice to cede the grey-shouldered cam- 
els, 78 
In the pristine pastures grazed by pregnant females and 
calves, 

34/13. But from fear of the deep-cutting swords’ swish, 

With burnished, razor-sharp blades, wielded by ardent 
men. 

35/14. Many an anxious fugitive found security under their wing, 
Bursting out in joyful song as soon as he hit on their 
tracks.’ 

36/15. Such is their bravery for the sake of sprightly, black cam- 
els, 

If in gallop the sticks tied to their udders slap their 
backs.®? 


7® ‘The shapely milch camels’ are the herds of the Gwidah, the chiefs of 
al-Misa‘rah, named in their battle-cry. ‘In their pastures,’ lit. after they have been 
watered at the well and are on their way back to their pastures in the desert 
where they are at a greater remove from the main body of tribesmen and there- 
fore an easier prey for raiders. 

77 Lit. ‘If only we could give our lives for them, redeem them,’ a customary 
expression of deep admiration. 

73 In this line the poet addresses Salamah, the leader of the enemy raiders. 

79 IM: ‘That is, when he sees that the herds are between him and the ene- 
my, he feels secure. He starts singing—he takes his headscarf off, puts it in the 
saddlebag, and he sings.’ As the fugitive makes his escape and tries to stay out 
of the clutches of his pursuers, the sight of the tracks left by the horses and camels 
of the tribesmen praised by the poet reassures him that he is close to their terri- 
tory. This means that he has already reached safety, because no one would risk 
incurring this powerful clan’s wrath by touching an asylum seeker. The fact that 
he has not yet had the opportunity to make his formal request to them makes 
no difference, since these clansmen would in any case resent any harm done to 
the fugitive close to their borders and take it as a slight that must be avenged. 

8° These are the little pieces of wood tied to the teats of milch camels in 
order to prevent their calves from sucking, cf. pp. 357 n. 32, 359 n. 37. If the 
owner wants to milk the camel, he unties these pieces of wood which are held 
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37/16. flaw inh silim mn as-suwab Dxayyil 
ya-hasr Yamin fi nahar magarha 
38/17.  tis‘tn min hum liyymaw fi jufrah®! 
ma yihtisi daffanha gabbaraha** 
39/18. yabgin mgadatin ftkum mitlha® 
hayyat Tigirah xayfin min ‘arha*4 
40/19. raht ‘lim mn al-jinib w-zallifat® 
jatna ‘lum ahl as-Simal w-axbarha®® 
41/20. ya-gom ma gawwadkum bi-msabbab®" 
wall inkum amhag min ta‘alwa akwarha 
42/21. ya-gom tihtu fi mwarrad Salim 
lad al-Mini‘i mrixsat ‘amarha®® 
43/22. ya-dib la takil lhum Bsayyts 
w-imma al-lhim al-bagyah wdarha*® 
44/23. xallih w-xall as-Sleman ahl as-saxa 
si‘d al-gistr w-micrimat xittarha”® 


with a long thread and throws them over the camel’s back. When running in a 
panic the udders swing so violently to the side that the pieces of wood fastened 
to the teats come partly unstuck and, still hanging from the teats by their thread, 
slap the camel’s sides and back (two sticks are used, each of them tied to one 
teat of the udder’s hind part, the mixar, muxir, and to a teat in the front part, 
the mugdam, and keeping these two teats together). With this graphic image the 
poet wishes to convey the panic of the camels as they are rounded up and 
driven off by the robbers, as well as the anger the owners feel at the robbers’ 
rude handling of their beloved possessions. 

81 F: xamsah w-sab‘inin gadaw fi Siggah. Mf: tis‘in wajhin kulluhum fi Siggah. 

82 IB: ma yihtisi haffarha. F: ma ‘ad yihsi ‘adadha gabarha. M: ma ‘ad yihriz da- 
finha gabbarha. Ibn Mish‘i continues with this verse: lét al-“Tebi hadrin yisifha // 
hatta yisuf al-xadd kéf hmarha. 

83 -M: yabgi mgadatin li-dik b-mitlha. 

84M: hayyat Tikirah dallin min ‘arha. 

85 IM: rahat ‘lum ahl al-jinib. Bx: hadi ‘lim ahl as-Simal w-dabbarat. F: zallat ‘lum 
ahl al-jinub w-zallifat. M: zallat ‘lum ahl aS-Simal w-zallifat. 

86 Bx: wla ‘ad illa ‘lim ahl al-jinub w-axbarha; M: w-jatik ‘lam ahl al-Yiman 
b-atarha. 

87 F, M: ya-gom ma nabbabkum. 

88 S$ and Bx continue with this additional verse: la gult ya-lad al-Mini‘i taraya‘aw 
// tiriyya’ sélin fi mihir jiwarha. And IB: fimma dyab al-Xudr tal‘ab lawi // f-imma 
l-‘ayrah tajdil leélha w-naharha. 

89 Bx: al-lhiim at-talyah. M: ‘id ar-réab w-mikrim xittarha. 

9 F and S: kbar as-shiin w-micrimat. M: w-bagi l-lhim at-talyah wdarha. Ibn Mish‘i 
concludes with four verses not found in the other versions: in kan xayyalin f-hu 
Twéni // ma‘ ibn Digmanin ga‘ad fi garha; darbah zabn al-jadyat Twéni // kam sabgin 
bi-s-séf jadd figarha; xalla jawadih mistasarr wagif // saf ar-rsasah min yimin “darha; 
fin kan jahidni w-lani b-sadig // f-gul ya-Séx Hasman wiss axbarha. 
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37/16. If only Dkhayyil had not been taken out of the fight by a 
wound,”! 

Woe to you, troops of Yam, for the fate that would have 
befallen you! 

38/17. Ninety of them were laid in the large pit dug as their 
grave, 

More than could be counted with precision by those who 
buried them. 

39/18. They came driven by thirst of revenge and to level the 
score, 

Hoping to wipe out the shame of their defeat in the battle 
of Tigtrah. 

40/19. First the reports came racing towards us from the south, 
Followed by the news detailing what had happened in the 
north. 

41/20. I tell you, raiders from afar, your commanders have little 
sense, 

No one has ever climbed into the saddle with a more 
foolish intention! 

42/21. Raiders from afar, you were crushed by the onslaught of 
Salim,?? 

The sons of al-Mini‘i, who in war hold their lives cheap.?° 

43/22. O wolf, do not set your teeth in the flesh of Bsayyis,%4 
But as for the others, with their corpses do as you like; 

44/23. Only leave him undisturbed, and Sléman, two men of 
nobility 
Who treated their neighbours kindly and honoured their 
guests.’ 


*! Presumably Dkhayyil ibn Gwéd. A similar formula is used by Fahad ar-Rén 
in his narrative, B/30. 

2 Al Salim, one of the main branches of the Dawasir, comprising the large 
sub-tribes of al-Wuda‘in, ar-Rijban, and al-Makharim. 

%3 This is the battle-cry of the Makharim. 

4 A topos of battle scenes in this poetry, as also in a poem by Ibu Wudyan 
of al-Wuda‘in, ‘O wolf, do not eat the flesh of Shdayyid Khélan, or that of the 
noble men of his company who were killed’ (f-ya-dib la takil Sdayyid Khélan // 
w-tlli mi*ih min tayyibin ar-rjali), Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 40. When asked who killed Bsayyis, 
the transmitter of ar-Rijban, “Abbas ibn Msaybih, said, ‘One of the Makharim, 
one of us, of Al Salim’ (Mxérimi minna, min Al Salim), thus demonstrating that 
to some extent the distinction at the high genealogical level of Al Salim and 
Shéb is still felt by individual tribesmen. 
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il 
RAIDERS OF AL-IJMAN: VERSES BY ‘ABDALLAH AND MITRIK 
IBN FALHAN 


45. hadi ya-tal “umrik gissah ben gibilat al-Maxarim wi-d-Damir, 
Fahad ad-Damir wi-Mhammad ad-Damir al-‘Ijman.® gabil milk 
‘Abd al-Aziz ibn “Abd ar-Rahman, walla min yom hakam ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz ma hadin ta‘adda ‘ala had, simi‘t, kaff al-aydi kulla- 
ha, “Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahman. w-hada ad-Damir gaza 
l-Maxarim, simi‘t. w-bi‘d ma agar ‘aléhum safoh, halaw dun 
al-bill wu-hu jay yibi al-bill, fyigil.%° 


46/1. ad-Dosin sadd at-tirig 
wi-l-bill twayig min warah?’ 

47/2.  wallah yibuj lha at-tirig 
walla yyuz mn al-hayah. 


48. hada kalam ad-Damir yom halaw al-Maxarim dun al-bill. bi‘d 
ma hsalat al-wag‘ah ksaraw al-‘Ijman wi-dbahohum, intu 
ya-l-Maxarim, w-yigil ‘ad al-Mxayrimi,*® 


49/1. —ya-dib ya-‘ajl ar-rimig 
ridd al-xabar I-ahl al-Hasa?? 
50/2. tigighum wasl al-Harig 
w-Usaygirin w-illt warah 


°° Paras 45-51 and 64-73 reflect the version recorded by Mihmas ibn ‘Ali Al 
Rbayyi’ (Mm), paras 52-63 are mostly based on Bkhétan’s version. Variant readings 
are given in the notes. Mihmas first recited the poem of paras 65-73 and then 
the poem of paras 54-63. The text follows the order in which Bkhétan recited 
the poems. 

%6 Metre: — -~- -— --- (ar-rajaz). Bx: hada Gahab al-Xudr, min al-‘Ijman ‘ala 
imirhum ad-Damir agaraw ‘ala |-Maxarim ‘ind al-Gahab, Gahab al-Xudr, w-sar benhum 
hayyitin cibtrah wa béenhum manauix w-abtaw hum mitnawwxin. w-gal ad-Damir yganni 
abyat razf, gal, 

7 Mm: wi-L-bill titawag. 

%8 Metre: — -~— — --— (ar-rajaz). 

99 jima‘t al-Maxarim at-tanin fi l-Hasa. 
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il 
RAIDERS OF AL-‘IJMAN: VERSES BY ‘ABDALLAH AND MITRIK 
IBN FALHAN 


45. This, Sir, is a story about some of the things that happened 
between the tribe of al-Makharim and ad-Damir, Fahad 
ad-Damir and Mhammad ad-Damir of al-‘Ijman.!°° These 
events occurred before the rule of “Abd al-‘Aziz ibn “Abd 
ar-Rahman. By God, since “Abd al-‘Aziz took the reins of 
power, no-one ever attacked another person, you under- 
stand? He made everyone behave in a disciplined way, ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz ibn “Abd ar-Rahman. When he made his attack, 
they [the Dawasir] quickly reacted by preventing him from 
capturing their herds. Then he improvised these verses,!°! 


46/1. ‘Ah, the Dosiri is blocking my way, 


And behind him camels are craning their necks.!%* 
47/2. By God, either he lets me pass, 

Or I will cut short his life.’ 
48. This is what ad-Damir said when the Dawasir prevented 


him from getting at their herds. When the battle was over 
and the Makharim had defeated the ‘Ijman and killed a 
good number of them, one of their poets celebrated the 
victory in these verses, 


49/1. ‘O wolf, since you are a fast trotter, 

Quickly bring the news to the people of al-Hasa.'°° 
50/2. They were sent fleeing as far as al-Harig 

And to Ushaygir and the districts beyond.! 


100 On al-‘Ijman, see p. 391 n. 54. 

101 Bkhétan introduced these verses as follows: ‘At Gahab al-Khudr the ‘Ijman, 
led by their chief ad-Damir, raided the Makharim and they fought a great battle, 
a pitched battle, that lasted a long time. Thereupon ad-Damir composed this 
war song, saying [...].’ 

'02 It was explained that the camels had been hobbled (m‘aggalah) and were 
craning their necks trying to look at the road ahead over the protective cordon 
of men, longing to resume their march (al-minha)). 

103 ‘Some of their fellow-tribesmen of al-Makharim, who were staying in 
al-Hasa’ (the base of al-‘Ijman). 

104 Presumably the two sides clashed at the foot of the al-‘Arid escarpment 
to the north-west of al-Aflaj. Al-Harig lies towards the south and Ushaygir to- 
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51/3. — tis‘at myah w-inna firig 
wi-t-tér nirhi lih ‘asah. 


52. al-‘Ijman tis’ myah wi-l-Maxarim arbi‘in wi-ydill ‘ala ‘adadhum 
gistdat jaddi “Abdallah ibn Falhan ma‘ xawalih al-Misardah. 
yom wa‘aw w-ilén hada gisirhum al-Ghatani Ji‘mil jayyin 
b-rasih. galaw, wis ‘limik ya-fi‘mil? gal, ‘lumi garaw ‘aléna 
al-‘Ijman ‘ind al-Gahab wi-dbahaw ad-Duwasir kulluhum. 

53. yahsb inn ad-Duwasir Cammilaw wu-hu tagg ma ba‘d sarat 
al-wag'ah wu-hu sarat bi-l-‘aks, sarat al-hazimah ‘ala I-‘Ijman. 
wala xada fi‘mil Ith illa hada iblih w-madhurth wi-‘yalih 
w-halalih ma nigashum sayy, man‘oh al-Maxarim wi-ntsaraw. 
wu-hum dibih minhum ‘arab, wajid. gal ‘Abdallah ibn 
Falhan,'°° 


54/1. “ilmin lifa bih fi‘milin m atrab al-bal 
w-amseét ana wi-n-nom ma ‘ad jani 


wards the north in the region of al-Washm. This means that the raiders fled in 
all directions, some towards the south and others towards the north. 

105 Metre: — -~- -— -~- --- — (at-tawil). Later Bkhétan corrected himself, 
saying that the poet more likely was ‘Bayyid ibn Falhan, whereas Mihmas named 
Salim ibn Falhan, a brother of Mitrik, as the poet. According to Bkhétan, Salim 
was killed in this clash. Mihmas introduced the poem as follows (he first recited 
the poem by Mitri¢ ibn Falhan, paras 64-73): fas-Sa‘ir at-tani, ixih, ixu Mitri¢ ibn 
Falhan, Salim ibn Falhan, ma‘ gibilat Ghatan, wu-hu ma‘ gibilat Ghatan w-Ji‘mil ma‘ 
l-Maxarim. w-lazmih ant ya-fi‘mil w-tagg. w-hammal al-bill w-hammal ‘yalih. w-yom ja 
l-xabar Ghatan gal, al-‘yal dibhaw wi-l-bill ixdat wla jit kin taggin b-nafsi. w-ana taggin 
b-nafsi. fgam yganni, yihisb inn al-gibilat innhum ‘ala ma dikar Ji‘mil yom tagg. The 
poem’s version by Mihmas closely follows that by Bkhétan, except that he ends 
the poem with v. 7. 
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51/3. Nine hundred of them, and we just a small Bedouin camp, 
Sull we served up a lavish meal to the birds of prey.’ 


52. The ‘Ijman were 900 and the Makharim no more than 
40.!°° Evidence for this is found in the poem composed 
by my forefather ‘Abdallah ibn Falhan, who was then 
staying with his relatives from his mother’s side, the 
Misardah [of Ghatan]. Unexpectedly a Ghatani neighbour 
[staying with the Dawasir] showed up. He had come alone. 
‘What is the news, Ji'mil?’ they asked. He said, ‘What 
happened is that the ‘Ijman attacked us at Gahab and 
massacred all of the Dawasir encamped there.’ 

53. He thought that the Dawasir had been finished off. But 
when he took to his heels the real battle had not even 
started. The outcome was the complete opposite, the 
‘Ijman were crushed by the Dawasir. And sure enough, 
before long there came his camels, the pack-camels car- 
rying his belongings, his children, his livestock, nothing 
was missing. The Makharim had shielded their neighbour 
from harm and had come out victorious. On the other 
side many were killed, a lot. ‘Abdallah ibn Falhan said, !97 


54/1. ‘The news brought by Ji'mil was disconcerting: 
That night I lay awake, unable to catch any sleep. 


106 The narrator later added that this number included the “awani, the people 
under the protection of the Makharim and various hangers-on, who would leave 
the brunt of the fighting to the Makharim and their leaders, Fayiz ibn Bwétil 
and Samrah al-Hilgumi. It is a stock theme in these traditions that the protago- 
nists, from the narrator’s perspective, are victorious against overwhelming odds, 
as noted in Vol. III, 55-56. In this respect literate, religious sources point to Q 
2:249 ‘How many a small band has, by the permission of God, conquered a 
numerous band! God is with those who patiently endure,’ cited, for instance, 
by Ibn “Ubayd in connection with ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s reconquest of Riyadh with a 
group said to number no more than forty men, Tadhkirah, 1, 325. 

107 The introduction by Mihmas (see p. 400 n. 105): ‘The other poet, Mit- 
ri¢’s brother, Salim ibn Falhan, was staying with the Ghatan tribe, whereas Ji‘mil 
was with the Makharim. Ji‘mil was so scared that he took to his heels without 
giving further thought to his camels and children. When he reached Ghatan, 
he told them, “The children have been killed and the camels have been taken 
as booty, I barely escaped with my own life by fleeing to you.” [Shattered by this 
news] he composed these verses, for he assumed that things had gone as Ji mil 
had told them.’ 
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55/2. 
56/3. 
57/4. 
58/5. 
59/6. 
60/7. 
61/8. 
62/9. 


63/10. 


108 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: RAIDERS 


ya-racib illi nayyaha yagta‘ al-lal 

bint arcin walla diribat “mani 

tilft bint “ammi dara I-mijrim ad-dall 
la min wizahum xayfin min l-idani 
gid jahum ad-Damir b-sayrat wi-dwal 
dwal Yamin kulluhum w-Ghatani 

hum arbi‘inin ma yizidhum rajal 
kbarhum wi-sgarhum wi-l-‘awani 
w-tanatahaw hum dahrinin min al-mal 
w-min dun xalfatin gima‘ha mtani 
cam fatrin ‘indihum hajizha mal 
‘ayyaw ‘alaha Sarbin al-wzani 

ya-letni ma‘hum lya kan m ahtal 
yikun fi dazz al-mzarraj w-kani'® 
gulaw li-dib al-Xudr yakil w-yictal'° 
w-yakil hawilin ‘ugb talit zimani'° 
w-yixfi ‘ala dib al-Cuwahil bi-rajjal 
w-dib al-Gahar yandib l-dib Dhalani'" 


yibi ad-dtb ywazzi* min al-lhim, kattar allah al-lhim.' 


Mm: wla kan fi Sall al-mzarraj. 


109 Mm: dib as-Sanamiyyat. 

110 Bx: w-yakil gabibin. 

II! Bx: w-yamla midahilih w-yi‘ti li-d-dani. 

112 Mm: hada gistdat Salim ibn Falhan min nafs al-hayyah. bi‘d ma jahum fi‘mil 
wala wa‘aw kin al-Maxarim mdaxxilin ibl Ji‘milin ‘aléehum, wu-hu yigil, al-bill ixdat 
wi-‘yali dibhaw w-niswani dibhaw. w-yom rahaw fi farg “aftytin Ji‘milin tagg, al-Ghatani, 
tagg. wla wa‘aw wu-hu “ala jal “Gélan w-kiin al-Maxarim mdaxxilin iblih ‘aléh wi-‘yalih. 


2 
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55/2. Orrider of a camel whose hump slides through the mirage, 
The daughter of a camel from the south or perhaps 
Oman, !!8 

56/3. Head for my kinsmen who shield scared fugitives, 
Those who are on the run from their own relatives. 

57/4. They were attacked by ad-Damir’s troops, 

A strong army of Yam and Ghatan tribesmen, 

58/5. A small group, no more than forty of them, 

If one counts the old men, children, and strangers.! 

59/6. They surprised the raiders as they emerged from the 
herds, 

Flinging themselves at them in defence of the high- 
humped, pregnant camels; 

60/7. For the sake of many a she-camel with tilting hump, 
They held their ground against all odds, the hardy desert 
fighters.!!° 

61/8. How I wish I could have been present at the fighting, 
If only to thrust a lance just once and then no more!!!° 

62/9. Call the wolf of al-Khudr to eat and carry off the meat, 
For what lies about will last him a year and then one more, 

63. And he can make a present of one man’s remains to the 
wolf of al-Cuwahil, 

While the wolf of al-Gahar calls to the wolf of ad-Dhhalan.’ 
The wolf wants the others to share in eating the meat. God 
made the meat plentiful for them.!!” 


14 


13 The Grié is a race of camels bred towards the south-west of the Dawasir 
in the foothills of the Sarawat and Yemeni mountains, see Glossary s.v. ‘rk. 

14 The strangers are those who do not belong to the core of kinsmen, such 
as one’s in-laws or visitors who happened to be at the camp when the attack oc- 
curred. The implied sense is that only close kinsmen will fight tooth and nail in 
defence of their property and honour, whereas the others will assist them from 
a sense of obligation but without the same ardour. Hence even the number of 
forty is higher than their true strength in this battle. 

'I5 Lit. ‘Those who measure the water before drinking it.’ If a group of desert 
travellers had only a little water left, they would place a stone in the metal bowl 
before filling it with water so as to make sure that all of them received the same 
quantity, see Glossary s.v. wzn, cf. Vol. II, 86-87, 165, 171. 

'16 Cf. N/216 where the same topos is found. 

17 The introduction by Mihmas: ‘This is the poem of Salim ibn Falhan on 
the same battle. Not long after Ji‘mil had come to them, the Makharim surprised 
him by bringing his camels, for he had told them that his camels had been robbed 
and that his children and women had been killed. When they disengaged Ji'mil 
had fled, the Ghatani had fled. But he had not been long at the well of “Gelan 
before the Makharim came to him with his camels and children.’ 
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64. 


65/1. 
66/2. 
67/3. 
68/4. 
69/5. 
70/6. 
71/7. 
72/8. 


73/9. 


1V 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: RAIDERS 


fougib al-wag‘ah tahayyad as-Sa‘ir al-Mxérimi bi-hadi l-abyat, 
Mitrié ibn Falhan al-Maxarim, |'® 


gal al-Mini‘i w-illidi hayyad al-gna 
w-lajjat zuwafir al-hasa b-iltthabha 
acinnha min dallitin tasimt al-‘da 
w-acinnha min dallitin yindara bha 
Mhammad ad-Damir yhakkim jardah 
tis‘at myat ‘addin gtabin hsabha 
wu-hum arbi‘inin ma yizidhum wahid 
higat isidin baddat illi ‘ada bha 
xayyalhum yat‘an wla hu b-yafsal 
w-ahl al-faranjt mthtisinin zahabha 
yama ¢ciba min sarxaha min mjarrab 
tujth b-atlafin wu-hu ma dara bha 
timanin bédan bén bikrin w-raji‘ 
labsat gbarin “ugib jiddat tyabha 

min mat dak al-yom ma hu b-hasrah 
lih al-yannat al-xadra w-yirjit tuwabha 
fa-l-hayy minhum tul lamhal wi-l-biga 
len yta‘akkaz bi-l-‘asa la misa bha. 


RAIDERS OF BINI HAJIR!!9 


74. 


hada bini Hajir, Ghatan, w-ma‘hum gibiltin min Ghatan bini 
Hapir, da-l-hin injalaw bint Hajir walla kulluhum Ghatan, hum 


118 Metre: — -~— -— -~— -~- (-) (~-) (at-tawil). 
119 The narrator of this section is Bkhétan ibn Dafi. 
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65/1. 
66/2. 
67/3. 
68/4. 


69/5. 


70/6. 


71/7. 


72/8. 
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After the battle the poet of the Makharim, Mitri¢ ibn 
Falhan, was inspired to compose these verses, 


‘Thus spoke the Mini‘i as a song welled up, 

Born from the hot sighs in his agitated breast; 

I hid my sentiments from fear of the enemy’s gloating,!*° 
And suppressed them so that no-one would know. 
Mhammad ad-Damir came riding at the head of his troops, 
Not less than nine hundred men were reliably counted, 
Whereas the others were not more than forty,!*! 
Ferocious fighters, like a den of lions that mauls its prey; 
They never miss their target when thrusting their lance, 
And their gunbearers have a store of ammunition ready 
at hand; 

Many a brave warrior plunged to the ground upon their 
cry;!22 

Overtaken by sudden death without any foreboding. 
Eighty of the tribe’s women, from virgins to divorcées, 
Threw hands of dust over their heads and rent their 
dresses. !*9 


‘The lives of our fallen in that battle did not go in vain: 


They dwell in the gardens of Paradise and will be amply 
rewarded; 

And those still among us, may they be granted a long life, 
Growing so old that they will walk with the help of a cane.’ 


RAIDERS OF BINI HAJIR 


74. 


120 


Bini Hajir is of Ghatan. Originally they were one of the 
tribes of Ghatan, but they separated themselves. But in 
truth they are all part of Ghatan. Nowadays they live in 


A similar line occurs in B/40, p. 251. These verses seem incongruous in 


the context of a stunning victory by the poet’s kin and may have been transposed 
from another poem. 

121 That is, the Makharim. 

122 He was caught unawares and transfixed by a spear thrown by his enemy, 
who uttered his battle-cry while doing so. 

123 The female relatives of the raiders of the ‘Ijman who had been killed by 
the Dawasir are pictured in a state of mourning. The same image is used in the 
case of more recent tribal violence, cf. Vol. III, 195, v. 23. 
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75. 


76/1. 
77/2. 
78/3. 


79/4. 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: RAIDERS 


da l-hin mawtinhum as-Sargiyyah. kanaw ‘indina fi lyinib w-fi 
Najd. w-ja minhum hayyitin ‘ala l-Maxarim, fi ‘Leg wi-‘Lag. 
dibh imirhum ibn Sab‘an. ja hayyitin fi ‘Leg wi-‘Lag w-sar illi 
hasal w-intsaraw al-Maxarim ftha. dibh al-imir Lifan ibn 
Sab‘an. hum min asl Ghatan, w-lakinn Hapr jaddhum al-girib 
‘addalhum min Ghatan. gal sa‘rin min S‘ara al-Maxarim, 
ganna fihum, gal,'*4 


wallah min yomin jara fth ‘aknan 
fi -Hadb hadd jbalha min sahalha 
‘ala bini Hajir w-sibyan Gahtan 
tujiamma‘aw “iggalha ma‘ jahalha 
iksu ‘Lagin joxtin ya-bin Sab‘an 
la la “Lagin kan halcaw yimanha 
fCérmah bi-r-rumh gid dazz Lifan 


124 Metre: — -~— — ---— --— (-) (--) (at-tawil). 
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the Eastern Province. Before, they used to live in our area, 
in the south and in Najd.!*° Once they clashed with the 
Makharim at “Leg and ‘Lag. 

75. Their commander, Ibn Shab‘an, was killed. The outcome 
of the battle at “Leg and ‘Lag was a victory for the 
Makharim, and their commander, Lifan ibn Shab‘an, was 
killed. They are of Ghatani stock, but Hajir, their nearer 
ancestor, caused them to split away from the main group 
of Ghatan. A poet of the Makharim composed this song 
on the occasion of the clash, 


76/1. ‘A grim battle stirred up clouds of dust and gunpowder, 
In the Hadb where its mountains border on the plains, 
77/2. Against Bini Hajir and warriors of Ghatan, 
Some of them mature men, others still adolescents. 
78/3. You should dress ‘Lag mountain in red cloth, Ibn 
Shab‘an:!26 
Only thanks to “Lag did you not perish south of its 
slopes! !27 
79/4.  ‘Cérmah plunged his spear into Lifan, 


125 In a poem by Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Mushrif congratulating the imam Faysal 
on a victory over al-‘Ijman, the former presence of Bini Hajir in Central Najd is 
confirmed in the line, stating that in Wafra many Bedouin troops gathered, Sbeé’," 
Mtér, and ‘From Ghatan the bands of Bini Hajir’ (wa-min Ali Qahtani jumi‘un 
l-l-Hawajirt), Tadhkirah, i, 131. Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, iii, 154: ‘The Bini Hajir 
are originally from Ghatan. In the past they used to camp in the area between 
Wadi ad-Dawasir and the pilgrim routes.’ Ibn Bishr mentions a raid in 1793 or 
1794 by a party composed of various tribes—Ghatan, Mtér, ad-Dawasir, as-Shal, 
Bini Hsén—on Bedouins of Bini Hajir in the High Najd, ‘Unwan al-majd, i, 101. 
At some stage Bini Hajir were forced to move towards the east. Philby mentions 
that there was ‘an old-time contest between the Shamir [Al Shamir, see p. 391 
n. 54, 443 n. 56] lords of the “Alaiya [“Layyah] pastures and invaders of the Bani 
Hajir, now thrust back to the deserts of the Hasa,’ The Heart of Arabia, ii, 297. 
Their present tribal area is south of the ‘Ijman up to the border of Qatar, 
Hamzah, Qalb Jazirat al-‘Arab, 200. 

126 According to the narrator, Ibn Shab‘an was killed in the fighting. It is 
not clear how this can be squared with the words addressed to him in this verse. 
Presumably Ibn Shab‘an stands here for the collectivity of the raiders. 

127 Routed by the Dawasir, the men of Bini Hajir escaped on foot to the safety 
of the mountain. In general, Bedouins are loath to pursue a defeated enemy in 
difficult terrain where they might sustain losses. Also, as they have already cap- 
tured their mounts, there is no further gain to be expected and only unneces- 
sary fatigue, as they see it (cf. G/150). Taunting the defeated enemy who made 
his escape in this manner by admonishing him to dress up the mountain 
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yat‘an li-‘ana Ili ‘aribin fahalha 
80/5. min harr darb ‘Cérmat hu w-Falhan 
rahaw bint Hajir w-taski ta‘anha 
81/6.  al-labat illi ti‘tizi lad Min‘an 
illt ythibun al-gibayil witanha 
hada illi n‘arif minha wi-hi atwal min dalik. 


v 
RAIDERS OF AL-BGUM: POEM BY IBN CLAWAH!28 


82. al-Bgum, hayyitin ‘ala l-Maxarim, min al-Bgum wi-Sbé‘, fi 
§Sbayéah, wi-Sbayéan min Ranyat w-al-Xurmah, as-Sbayéah 
fi ‘luww al-Hadb. hada Dafir al-Hilgumi asmal bi-l-baduu, 
w-hada bin Clawah ga‘ad fi §-Sbayéah bi-s-Suwwan, hal 
al-ganam. gal lih Daftr al-Hilgumi, la tarbid ya-ribdan, tar- 
bid bi-l-Maxarim, hum yuxadon. 

83. hu ga‘id, ma ta‘ kalamih, w-yom wa‘a walla dala |-Bgim 
wi-Sbé‘in jayyin wi-Rhaman w-xalg allah w-bini ... fja benhum 
hayyitin “‘adimah, w-intsaraw fiha l-Maxarim w-gam yirsil lih 
mandubin sob Dafir al-Hilgumi, gal,'*9 


that provided him with a sanctuary, is a common topos in Najdi poetry, cf. Vol. 
I], 247. 

128 The poem and narrative were transmitted by Mbarak ibn Shafi and 
Bkhétan ibn Dafi. 

'29 The poem is Mbarak bin Shafi’s version. The narrative introduction 
was recorded by Bkhétan, who also recited to me w. 1, 3, 5, 6. Ibn Shafi in- 
troduced the verses with these words: jok al-Maxarim ‘ala ibn Clawah, ad-Duwasir, 
ahl al-Wadi, ittjahaw hum w-iyya Sbé fi wadi ismih as-Sbayéah fi -Hadb w-hasal ben- 
hum ma‘rakah talat ayyam wu-hum mitnawwxin w-hasal bénhum dabhatin guwiy- 
yah, w-nisad as-sa‘ir Sef ibn Mhammad ibn Clawah al-Maxarim, gal [...]. Metre: 
— ovo — oe -e- (-) (~-) (at-tawil). 
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Thrusting for the pleasure of his purebred camels; 
80/5. Beset by ‘Cérmat’s and Falhan’s fearsome blows,!*? 
Bini Hajir made off, nursing their wounds.!3! 
81/6. This is the clan whose battle-cry is “Sons of al-Mini‘i,” 
Whose homeland is held in awe by the tribes.’ 
The poem is longer, but these are the verses I know. 


V 
RAIDERS OF AL-BGUM: POEM BY IBN CLAWAH!?22 


82. The Bgam and Sbé clashed with the Makharim in 
ash-Shbay¢ah—Shbay¢an, ash-Shbay¢ah is in the area of 
Ranyah and al-Khurmah, in the western part of the 
Hadb.!*° The one, Dafir al-Hilgumi, migrated to the north 
with the Bedouins. The other, Ibn Clawah, remained in 
ash-Shbay¢ah with the semi-nomads, the herders of sheep 
and goats. Dafir al-Hilgumi told him, ‘Don’t stick to this 
place, don’t stay here with the Makharim, for if you do, 
they will be raided and plundered.’ 

83. But he stayed at the well, he didn’t listen to the advice. 
And soon enough they came, the Bgim and Sbé’ and 
Rhaman, the tribal masses.!*4 A mighty battle ensued from 
which the Makharim emerged victorious. He sent a mes- 
senger to Dafir al-Hilgumi with these verses,!*° 


130 “<Cérmah was one of the forefathers of the transmitter’s mother, who, like 


his father, came from the Al M‘éli branch of al-Makharim. Bkhétan’s mother is 
Rif'ah, the daughter of Bkhétan ibn Mhammad ibn ‘Cérmah of Al M‘éli. 

13! Some of these verses sound very much like the poet Bkhétan. Perhaps 
he was influenced by the poetic legacy of his ancestors. 

132 Séf ibn Mhammad ibn Clawah was the chief of Al ‘Isa of al-Makharim. 
He was also called khu Sarah, ‘the brother of Sarah,’ and is mentioned under 
this name in a poem by the transmitter, Bkhétan ibn Dafi, in praise of his Al 
Rbayyi‘ in-laws: the mother of his Al Rbayyi‘ wife was a descendant of Ibn Clawah, 
see Vol. III, 295, n. 252. 

'33 The towns of Ranyah and al-Khurmah, west of the sand-hills of ‘Irg Sbé‘ 
and east of the harrah terrain, lava fields, of the Hijaz, are the base of the western 
sections of the Sbé‘ tribe. 

'34 The Bgiim is a small tribe living in the area of Wadi Trubah and Hadn 
on the border of Najd and the Hijaz, not far from at-Ta‘if, see Vol. II, 82-84. 
Rhaman is a section of al-Bgiim, Jasir, Mu‘jam al-qaba‘il, i, 232. 

135 The introduction by Ibn Shafi: ‘The Makharim of the Dawasir, the people 
of the Wadi, led by Ibn Clawah, fought for three days with Sbé* in a wadi called 
ash-Shbay¢cah in the Hadb; they fought a pitched batthe and many men 
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84/1. 
85/2. 
86/3. 
87/4. 
88/5. 
89/6. 
90/7. 
91/8. 
92/9. 


93/10. 


vl 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: RAIDERS 


ya-racbin min ‘indina fog dabyan 
grebtth wi-mzehbih min hababih 
yasrah min Twerif ma‘ as-subh la ban 
malfah Dafir lén kullin dara bih'%°® 
malfah Dafir sog sahhab l-ardan'>" 
ya-sog min éann al-barad fi ‘dabih'*® 
ya-sog min garnith cima habl Satian 
ya-katl tarid al-hawa ya ‘adabih 
hu ma hadar yomin jara fi Sbecan 
yom ad-dixirah mitl wasf ar-nbaba 
[gul lih] jana min al-harrat Bgumin w-Sib‘an 

wi-l-kull minhum rah yatla‘ suwabih'*° 

ya-dib Badwah nadi |-dib Sum‘an 

wi-dib as-Sbayéah kattar allah zahabih 

min darb jab‘an fi l-‘aduw fi‘lha ban 

w-tirthha dajat ‘aleéh ad-dyabah 

ukl min Ibn Jwayyrah dib al-agran 

‘Abdallah illi fi -karam yinhaca bih 

inna xadéna at-tayybah ft ibn Rasdan 

len igtisa al-barud nayif hdabih. 

kull minhum msawwab, allah allh, w-salamttk w-salamat min 
yasma’. 


j'39 


RAIDERS OF AL MURRAH!?#! 


94. 


hadola xubritin min al-Gyatat, ahal timan mitaya, rahaw 
mididin li-l-Hasa yibiin yijibun lhum tamr mi‘untin li-halhum. 
w-‘arradaw lhum ‘ala mritin tar‘a ibilha. w-galaw, xallina 
nsallim ‘ala flanat. 


were killed. Therupon the poet Séf ibn Mhammad ibn Clawah of the Makharim 
composed these verses, saying [...].’ 

136 Jen < CA li-anna. 

137 Bx: yilfi li-Dafir. 

138 Bx: al-‘asal fi ‘dabih. 


139 
140 
141 


Bx: létih hadar yémin jara fi §Sbecan // yom al-grayzi mistidillin dbabih. 
Bx: yaski suwabth. 
Paras 94-112 were transmitted by Farraj ibn ‘Ayid ibn Dir‘an al-Walamin. 
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84/1. ‘O messenger mounted on a strong stud camel, 

Take no more than a water-skin and a bag with victuals. !# 

85/2. He sets out from Twérif when dawn streaks the sky, 
Heading for Dafir, a chief reputed far and wide; 

86/3. He is the beloved of a long-sleeved beauty, 

Whose sweet lips enclose teeth as white as hail; 

87/4. Her hair tumbles down in tresses thick as well rope: 
To love’s devotees her charms are a fatal agony. 

88/5. A shame that he was not present at Shbé¢can, 

When clouds of gunsmoke darkened the sky. 

89/6. Tell him, the Bgam and Sbé came from their lava fields, 
Only to scurry back bleeding from their wounds. 

90/7. Wolf of Badwah, call to the wolf of Sum‘an, 

God has stocked the wolf of ash-Shbay¢ah with plentiful 
provisions, 

91/8. Because of losses inflicted by our short-barreled guns, 
The jackals saunter among the corpses strewn left and 
right. 

92/9. Set your teeth into Ibn Jwayyrah, wolf of the mountains, 
‘Abdallah, who has won a reputation for hospitality! 

93/10. We avenged Ibn Rashdan by taking the lives of their best 
men, 

Until the smoke of powder drifted over the highest peaks.’ 
None of them escaped without being wounded. That is 
the truth of the matter. 


vl 
RAIDERS OF AL MURRAH 


94. A small group of kinsmen belonging to al-Gyathat trav- 
elled on eight riding camels to al-Hasa in order to buy 
supplies of dates for their families. On their way they came 
across a woman who was looking after her grazing cam- 
els. ‘Come, let’s go over to her and greet So-and-So,’ they 
said.!49 


142 The messenger travels lightly with only those provisions for the road that 
he can carry himself. Thus his mount will run at greater speed and cover the 
distance to the addressee in the shortest possible time. 

143 On account of this tale the Gyathat are called ‘people of eight riders’ 
(hal at-timan), e.g. al-Fassam, i, 192, see pp. 121, 151-152. 
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95. salafaw mi‘ha w-galat, wén intu rayhin? galaw, rayhin 
gazzayah, ya‘ni inSallah niji bi-l-kasb. galat, wallah danni ma 
antu b-kasbin lakin tara rikayibkum wda‘atkum, la yaxdunha 
al-gom minkum. 

96. rahaw, istaraw at-tamr wi-rja‘aw w-yom gidhum fi ‘ard at-tirig 
yi‘taridhum Al Murrah ‘ala ras imirhum Talib. w-lahgohum 
saraw ytigatilun hum w-iyyahum w-galaw, ‘awwdu bi-nim- 
na‘kum. 

97. al-man‘ ‘ind al-‘arab min awwilih inna nimna‘k naxid illi 
mi ‘tk w-nimna‘k ma nagtilk. galaw, la, min‘ina mi‘na, ya‘ni, 
slahna byimna‘na. w-tigatilaw hum w-iyyahum hatta duwahum 
al-lel. 

98. w-“ugbih ‘awwidaw Al Murrah ma tal luhum sayy. ‘aggaraw 
min xél Al Murrat faras w-tihayyabaw minhum w-rahaw, w-gam 
yganni Sa‘irhum ‘ugh ma iftakkaw w-intahaw wi-slahat lih 
al-gisidah w-tidakkar wisat al-marah illi tigul, wda‘atkum 
rikayibkum la txallunhum, yigil,'** 


99/1. lahgaw ‘ala Talbin xélin w-sibyan 

yad‘un bi-l-man‘ tam‘aw fi rikayibna 
100/2. ji‘lik fda di r-rikayib ya-D“eéan'* 

balla timanin wda‘in min sahayibna 
101/3. hinna al-Gyatat ma hinna b-dillan'*® 

wafgin rafgin ma tixti darayibna'*’ 
102/4. ‘aggart safran tsobis kull “annan 

fi matla‘ ar-ri‘ yom al-barr dag bna'*® 
103/5. ni‘m b-ibin Midgisin hu w-ibn Gadfan'* 

hum mahmal al-hés la gallat ‘ajayibna 
104/6. wi-n-ni‘m al-axar lixu Hayya w-Rid‘an 


144 Metre: - -~— --- - --- —(-) (~-) (-) (al-basit). A version of nine verses 
has been published in al-Fassam, i, 196-197 (F), who attributes the verses to Sa‘d 
ibn Shafya of al-Gyathat. 

145 F: wall in txalli r-rikayib ya-D‘ééan. 

146 fF. al-Gyatat la min tar ‘aénan. 

147 F: wafgin dafrin ‘atbatin midaribna. 

148 F: li“yun min hi tanabba min girayibna. 

149 F: ni‘m ya-bu Misnad hu w-ibn Gadfan. 
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95. They chatted a little while with her and she asked, ‘Where 
are you going?’ ‘We are setting out on a raid,’ they said, 
meaning ‘Perhaps we will gain some booty.’ She said, 
‘Well, I have a feeling that you will not capture anything. 
But your mounts will be left in your trust, the enemy will 
not seize them from you.’ 

96. They proceeded on their way, they stocked up on dates, 
and started on their journey back home. At some point 
they were intercepted by a party of Al Murrah led by their 
chief Talib. When they were overtaken, a struggle ensued 
and they [Al Murrah] said, ‘Stand back, we guarantee your 
safety if you surrender.’ 

97. In the old days it was tribal custom to offer man‘, mean- 
ing ‘We offer you safety on condition that you hand over 
to us your possessions and surrender, in that case we will 
not kill you.’ But the others said, ‘No, we brought our own 
safety,’ meaning, ‘Our arms are our safety.’ So they went 
on fighting until it became dark. 

98. After that the Al Murrah decamped. They had not gained 
anything. Once they [the Gyathat] had crippled the mare 
of one of the horsemen of Al Murrah, the attackers took 
fright and slunk off. After they had brought their camels 
safely home and everything was over, one of their poets 
composed a song. He remembered the prediction of the 
woman who had said, ‘Your camels are your trust, do not 
let go of them!’ These are the verses, 


99/1. ‘We were waylaid by Talib and his horsemen, 
Offering us safety if we surrendered our mounts. 
100/2. May your life be our mounts’ ransom, O D‘ééan, 
All eight of them are our kin’s sacred trust. 
101/3. We are the Gyathat, we know no fear: 
With precision and unhurried we take aim. 
102/4. I crippled a white horse, the pride of its rider, 
In a ravine where we had taken refuge from the open desert. 
103/5. How well they fought, Ibn Midgis and Ibn Gadfan: 
Our mainstay in the mélée when all else looks bleak; 
104/6. Praise also to the brother of Hayya and Rid‘an, 


150 


150 P‘@éan was one of the Al Murrah. 
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li-‘yun min hi tanabba min girayibna. 


Vil 


RAIDERS OF AL-IJMAN: POEM BY IBN HFED 


105. hada ad-Damir kan ytirassad |-1bl ad-Duwasir w-yom dara inn 
ad-Duwasir gayyidaw yamm al-Wadi w-ibilhum hniyya simal 
min taht al-Haddar, min taht al-Hamar, f-gaza ‘alaha 
w-axadha. 

106. w-jaw al-mistifzi‘in yastafzi‘un bi-l-Wadi w-nasin rahaw 
yistafzi‘un bi-s-Skarah, hal al-Hamar. w-i‘tridohum ahal 
al-Hamar, sikkanih as-Skarah, ibn Hfed ma‘hum, ‘ala ras 
Sanad, fiha Al Wgayyan w-Al Hfed fi l-gidim. 

107. w-kanaw gitinin ‘indth w-i‘tiradhum ibn Hfed w-iftakk al-bill. 
frrah ad-Damir yatridh xubritin yibun yadbthunh w-ziban fi bet 
ibn Hfed. jarrat al-marat, bint ibn Hfed, jarrat al-bet ‘aléh 
wi-traht w-waggifat bi-l-‘amid ‘indih. w-galat, wallah ya-min 
ja dixil al-bet inna nafga‘ rasih, hada daxal fi |-bet w-nija. 
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And in appreciation for the kinswoman who knows our 
story.’!>! 


Vil 


RAIDERS OF AL-‘IJMAN: POEM BY IBN HFED 


105. This man ad-Damir was lurking as he waited for an op- 
portunity to get at the camels of the Dawasir.!°* When he 
learnt that the Dawasir had gone to spend the hot sea- 
son in the Wadi and had left their camels behind in the 
north, below al-Haddar and al-Hamar, he made his attack 
and drove them off. 

106. They [the herdsmen who had stayed] hurried to the Wadi 
to report on what happened and to mobilize forces for 
the pursuit. Others went to ask assistance from the Sh- 
karah [of the Dawasir] living in al-Hamar. The people of 
al-Hamar, a village inhabited by the Shkarah, took action. 
Ibn Hféd was staying in that area, their chief, Sanad ibn 
Hféd. Their chiefs, Al Wgayyan and Al Hféd, used to live 
there in the old days.!°° 

107. They were encamped around his [Sanad’s] well during 
the hot summer months. Ibn Hféd went in pursuit of the 
stolen camels and recaptured them. Ad-Damir tried to 
make his escape. A party of pursuers was hot on his heels 
and they were about to kill him when he ran into the tent 
of Ibn Hféd, asking for sanctuary. The woman inside, a 
daughter of Ibn Hféd, stepped out and pulled the tent 
down on him. She removed the tent’s main pole so that 


'5! That is, the woman who predicted that their mounts would guarantee their 
safety. It might also mean, ‘the kinswoman who asked for information’ (i.e. about 
their destination). 

'52 Fahad ad-Damir of al-‘Ijman, see pp. 152-153, 391. 

153 ‘Tradition has it that the first settlers of Hamar were a branch of the Daud 
section of the Qahtan [see p. 992] who were dispossessed of the oasis by two 
warriors of the Shakara section of the Dawasir [...] The oasis like that of Wasit 
is owned exclusively by the Shakara, numbering some 600 souls all told, not 
including the Badawin element, which may number as many more without any 
proprietary share in the palm-groves of the two settlements, and with a separate 
organization under the leadership of “Aqab ibn Hufaidh [Ibn Hféd], a chief of 
some note who in the general tribal councils appears to take precedence of 
Hadhdhal [Ibn Wgayyan], and to exercise some degree of authority over him 
and the settled section,’ The Heart of Arabia, ii, 262-263. On Ibn Hféd, see also 
p. 543 and G/112-127. 
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wu-hum ma yarfunth, mi hi b-tadri innh ad-Damir. 

108. yom intahat al-ma‘rakah w-fakkaw al-bill wi-rja‘aw la d-Damir 
giddamih. dibah lih dibayth w-‘assah w-karnimih w-rahhilih 
yamm halih, ‘atah mitiyytin yalhag rab‘ih, w-fakkaw illi 
ma‘hum min al-mna‘a w-gam yganni Sanad ibn Hféd,'°* 


109/1. ya-sibyan y-alli tiduffun al-malah 
ixdu s-saft w-xallu s-sirib htalha 
110/2. ma ba‘ad xibr al-mdan taladdad w-istarah 
len yistilt min harayib wgud is‘alha 
111/3. kull ibu lamm al-gibayil tibt minh as-salah 
wi-t-tidarn. min harayib tarah asla tha 
112/4. xilli ad-Damir ‘aléh al“amad wi-l-bét tah 
51°b Talha mn al-janayiz ‘ada nazzalha. 


54 Metre: — — --— --— — -~ — (al-madid). Poems by Mnahi ibn Hféd and 
Mhammad ibn Faraj ibn Hféd are found in Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 15-17, by Mhammad 
in al-Fassam, i, 129-133, 135-137. See also pp. 415 n. 153, 543-544, 589-591. 
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it collapsed on him and she stood guard outside with the 
pole in her hands. She called, ‘We'll cleave the skull of 
anyone who touches this asylum-seeker. This man has 
taken refuge in the sanctuary of the tent and thereby has 
reached safety.’!°° They didn’t know who that man was; 
she was not aware that the man was ad-Damir. 

108. When they came back once the fighting was over and the 
camels had been recaptured, they were surprised to find 
ad-Damir. He [Ibn Hféd] slaughtered an animal in his 
honour, he invited him to dinner and showed him all signs 
of respect. Then he sent him home on camel back; he 
provided him with a riding camel to transport him to his 
people. They also released the raiders who had sur- 
rendered to them on condition that their personal safe- 
ty would be guaranteed. Then Sanad ibn Hféd celebrat- 
ed the victory with this song, 

109/1. ‘Hey you, who are making gunpowder from saltpetre,!°® 
Use only pure ingredients and not the dregs! 

110/2. The dodger is still enjoying his ease and comfor 
Ignorant of being burnt until war’s flames leap at him. 

111/3. Each and every tribe would prefer to be spared it, 
Seeing that they are better off avoiding war. 

112/4. The tent and its pole were collapsed on ad-Damir, 

And the stench of the dead keeps the Bedouins from wadi 
Talha.’ 


t, 157 


155 See Hess, Von den Beduinen, 39, for a highly amusing account by Mahig 
al-Gannami of ‘Tébah, relating how he threw himself on a sleeping family in a 
tent as he tried to escape from the pursuers whom he had tried to rob; and ibid. 
93-94. ‘It is sufficient [for the oppressed] to enter the tent of him whose pro- 
tection he desires or even its sacred precincts [...] either at the limits of hearing 
distance [cf. para 69 of this chapter’s section II] or at a full spear’s length from 
the farthest tent pegs,’ Musil, The Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 
441-442. 

156 Cf. Vol. I, 195, v. 4. 

157 The poet contrasts his fighting spirit with the attitude of those who pre- 
fer a quiet mode of life. 
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Protective relationships entail a pact between two men belonging 
to different tribes based on the understanding that they will deal 
with any threat from their fellow-tribesmen against the other as 
if it were directed against themselves. It may apply to Bedouin 
households from different tribal backgrounds who have decided 
to camp as neighbours; to individuals or families from other tribes 
who for some reason have left their own kinsmen and have set- 
tled for a shorter or longer period in another tribe’s territory 
under the protective wing of one of its members;' or to men who 
have decided to travel together with the promise that each of them 
will protect his companion (khawiy) against any attempt by his 
fellow-tribesmen to waylay or rob them.’ 

Persons who have agreed to become neighbours call each oth- 
er gistr (pl. gsara) or jar (pl. jzran). Without this institution a trib- 
ally organized society would be so compartmentalized as to become 
virtually unlivable. Hence the interest of all tribes in recognizing 
and respecting its rules. In Arabian society, however, the concept 
of protection given on an individual basis to a member of anoth- 
er tribe (wajh, literally ‘face’)* goes far beyond an understanding 
of the practical advantages. For each tribe it 1s a matter of pride 
to extend its protection to refugees seeking asylum or to other 
persons who try to survive in a hostile environment without the 
support of a tribal collective, a labah, a close-knit group of clans- 
men who operate as an organic whole. It is considered a measure 
of a tribe’s standing how it deals with the appeals of such persons 
and how it treats them, how much power it can bring to bear and 
to what lengths it is prepared to go in order to safeguard their 
rights under the desert code of behaviour.’ 


' Such as Jrays ibn Jilban and Ibn Sh‘awa in the narratives of Nadir an-Nahshi, 
pp. 326-339). 

? As in one of the tales incorporated into Muslihah, p. 271. 

* As in ant fi wajhi ‘I have given you my face,’ i.e. ‘you are in my protection,’ 
said to an enemy who has surrendered his arms and mount in return for his 
personal safety, called man‘, cf. N/3, p. 285. 

* See pp. 116-119, 156-157. 
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A man who is renowned for his generous reception of refugees 
and for guaranteeing their safety is called a zézum, a high rampart, 
in whose lee, ja/, the oppressed can breathe again, or a zabin, a 
place or person offering asylum to the persecuted and to those 
who are in a disadvantaged position and facing mortal danger in 
battle or because of a blood feud. No poem or verse in praise of 
a tribal personality is complete without mention of his attainments 
in this domain. 

The Dawasir in particular set great store by their reputation as 
a safe haven for those who are weak and poor (ad-di‘if). Such 
people may have become detached from their larger group of 
kinsmen, their tribal structure may have disintegrated, leaving 
them adrift as flotsam in the desert sea, their tribal homeland may 
have become drought-stricken, etc. In the poem called Muslihah, 
six out of ‘The Eight (or Ten) Tales’ of the Wuda‘in are on the 
subject of the ambition of the Dawasir to outdo other tribes by 
going far beyond what could be reasonably expected from them 
in living up to their duties in this domain by the customary stan- 
dards of the desert.” Acts that would have provoked retaliation or 
punishment had they been committed by ordinary fellow-tribes- 
men, were tolerated or overlooked in the case of protected neigh- 
bours and their children.® One was not expected to argue with his 
neighbours but always to take a magnanimous approach towards 
them.’ 

This generous approach towards neighbours, refugees, travel- 
lers, tribesmen who visited the Wadi in the hot season in order 
to stock up on dates, and towards the hungry and poor in gener- 
al, is always contrasted with the severity of the Dawasir in dealing 
with wrongdoers in their own tribal group,” and their fierce de- 
termination to make short work of anyone who dares to trespass 
on their territory. Both aspects are, of course, interconnected. 
Without strict enforcement of the behavioural code within the own 
group, it would not be possible to guarantee uniform respect for 


” On ‘The Eight Tales,’ see pp. 118-121, 151, 260. E.g. a father who stabs his 
son to death for having caused the death of a neighbour's child, the killing of 
a kinsman for having betrayed a road companion, paying compensation for deaths 
caused by an accident without any responsibility on the part of the protecting 
neighbour, see pp. 269-273. 

° See pp. 118, 331 n. 144. 

" See pp. 277 and Vol. III, 40-42. 

* As expressed in Muslihah, v. 58, p. 275; see also p. 431. 
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the tribe’s guests, and without effective control of the tribal ter- 
ritory these guests would not be able to move safely within its 
boundaries. The Dawasir would boast that their neighbours were 
so secure that there was no risk in leaving their herds to graze 
the desert pastures unattended. A neighbour of the Dawasir was 
at liberty to go wherever fancy took him within their tribal home- 
land, without having to worry about his security as long as he 
carried a stick with a carving representing the brand used by his 
protector for his camels.’ In other words, the fact that the Dawasir 
attach such importance to honouring their obligations towards 
people under their protection is inextricably linked to their pro- 
jection of an image of moral and physical strength. 

It goes without saying that practice did not necessarily corre- 
spond to the ideal held up in boastful poetry. On the other hand, 
the pressure to adhere to this ethos must have had a consider- 
able effect. Today the situation has changed due to the general 
prosperity and the immeasurably enhanced role of the state in 
taking responsibility for security and certain minimum standards 
of living. In theory all inhabitants of the Wadi, whether fully in- 
tegrated in one of the Wadi’s original tribal structures or not, have 
equal rights and obligations as far as the official authorities are 
concerned. Compared to the old situation private charity has prob- 
ably taken on more of an Islamic hue. Sagr ibn Masri of al-Wala- 
min, for instance, had a reputation of offering support to poor 
and pious people who came to pray in his huge privately built 
mosque, feeding them, and providing some financial assistance. 
However, not all categories of strangers in the Wadi are benefi- 
ciaries of this bent for charity. In many cases the imported for- 
eign labour in the Wadi, for instance, is probably treated more 
roughly than the former slave population, who were considered 
part of their owners’ household, whereas these non-Saudi foreign- 
ers do not seem to be deemed worthy of any special considera- 
tion.’° 

Nevertheless the very popularity enjoyed by these poems and 
traditional narratives to this very day is proof that the old concepts 


* See Vol. III, 40-41 and p. 117. 

'” A separate category are persons who could be described as “pious beggars”, 
like some Yemeni and Afghan tramps I saw in the assemblies of devout Saudi 
patrons, who were the recipients of charitable assistance. 
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have not been forgotten. As shown by the verses of a modern tribal 
poet like Bkhétan, the assistance and protection given to other 
tribesmen are still being measured by the time-honoured tribal 
standards and considered an avenue towards establishing a repu- 
tation for oneself in the Wadi’s majlis culture." 

The poems and narratives in this chapter are all on this sub- 
ject and show various kinds of behaviour that are considered laud- 
able or dishonourable in this regard. The narrator wishes to em- 
phasize above all the superiority of his own tribe, sub-tribe, clan, 
or person in living up to the noble, “truly Arab” standards and 
contrasts in this way his own or his group’s attainments with the 
shortcomings of others who are judged lacking in moral fibre. 

A vivid example is given by Fahad ar-Rén of Al Bré¢ in his nar- 
rative and its accompanying poem by Nasir ibn Nfél of Al Bréé 
on the latter’s experience with neighbours from other tribes (para 
66 ff.). Camping together with tribesmen of Ghatan and Yam for 
mutual protection, Nasir discovered that his Yam neighbour was 
hiding any game shot by him and would secretly roast and con- 
sume it with his wife without inviting his neighbours. Even worse 
was his failure to act when a visitor from Al Bréé was robbed on 
his way back home by raiders belonging to Yam. His neighbour’s 
excuse, namely, that according to his tribe’s custom one was 
obliged to come to a departing visitor’s rescue only as long as his 
cries for help could still be heard in the host’s tent (the da‘wa sét 
as-subh), is ridiculed by the poet of the Dawasir."” 

By contrast “Abdallah ibn Falhan of al-Makharim, the brother 
of Bkhétan’s grandfather, has nothing but praise for the Misardah 
of Ghatan, his maternal uncles, for returning to him his horse 
when it was stolen by another member of Ghatan (para 1-19). And 
to this very day Bkhétan, the transmitter of these traditions, and 
Ibn Batla continue to maintain friendly relations with the 
Misardah, as amply reflected in their poetry." 


'' See Vol. III, 104-105. The extraordinary attainments claimed by the Dawasir 
in this area of chivalrous virtue are a stereotyped element in boastful poetry by 
its members, e.g. the verses on the theme of protection of neighbours in 
al-Fassam, i, 144, ii, 426, Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 23. 

'? Some examples of the opposite, the gratitude shown by members of Yam 
and other tribes for the generous treatment the Dawasir accorded to them as 
protected neighbours, are found in the chapter in al-Fassam, i, 66-91, concern- 
ing poems composed on the Dawasir by others, see also p. 337 n. 156. 

'> See Vol. III, 18, 24, 99-100. 
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Of course, safety from attack could also be bought and a nar- 
rative recorded by Fahad ar-Rén shows how a powerful chief of 
Al ‘Arja of Yam used to visit the Wadi in order to collect protec- 
tion money from its tribes (para 89 ff.). With his taste for tall stories 
Fahad tells with obvious relish how one of the Sharafa was held 
in such low esteem by the chief that he did not bother to take 
the ‘ani, the protection money, from him. Instead of counting 
himself lucky, the villager of ash-Sharafa feels deeply offended. 
In order to avenge the insult he immediately unharnesses his cam- 
els, which are drawing water for irrigation, and sets out to cap- 
ture the visiting chief's herd of camels in the Empty Quarter. 

The story of ‘Abdallah ibn Falhan was used as a vignette by 
Bkhétan in his verses eulogizing the Misardah, in whose village 
of Jash he was employed for some time at the local office of the 
Society for the Propagation of Virtue and the Prevention of Vice." 
Ibn Batla has included in his poetry the tale of another member 
of Ghatan, Dwayyikh, who asked the Makharim to intervene with 
the agent of the ruler of Najd at that ttme, Mhammad ibn Rishid, 
to obtain the release of his confiscated camel.'’ In this chapter 
Bkhétan recites the poem Dwayyikh is said to have composed in 
order to appeal to the sense of honour of the Makharim (para 
42),!° 

In yet another anecdote embroidered with verse the Makharim 
respond to a Ghatani’s request for the replacement of a stick he 
lost—a request that the Ghatani originally had addressed to both 
the Riyban of the village of Mgabil and the Makharim (para 49). 
Again, the point the transmitter wishes to make is that among the 
sub-tribes of the Wadi, the Makharim were the ones outsiders could 
rely on in order to obtain satisfaction. 

Two of the chapter’s sections revolve around the theme of the 
khawty, the travelling companion, and the mutual obligations 
entailed by such a companionship. The first episode concerns the 
chief of al-Gyathat, Mhammad ibn Wgayyan, whose son was killed 
by Sbé° despite the fact that he was travelling in the company of 


' Vol. III, 293. 

' Vol. IIT, 155. 

'° Whereas this poem suggests that the camel was confiscated by the agent 
of Ibn Rishid in the Wadi, Ibn Batla’s more fanciful version has the Makharim 
travelling all the way to Hayil in order to obtain its release from Ibn Rishid in 
person, Vol. III, 155. 
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a khawiy belonging to that tribe (para 20 ff.). When the khawiy, 
who was Mhammad’s in-law, failed to rally his fellow-tribesmen in 
support of bringing the perpetrators to justice, he hid under a 
woman's black veil as a sign that he felt completely dishonoured. 
Revenge was obtained later in a battle between al-Gyathat and Sbé*, 
according to the transmitter, Bkhétan, who is related to al-Gyathat 
through his second wife." 

A reasonably true-to-life picture of the khawty relationship is 
shown in the narrative by Sagr ibn Masri, who was in his nineties 
at the time of recording. He relates how he managed to conduct 
Sinhat ibn Nwayyir of ash-Shiyabin of “Tébah safely through the 
territory of his arch-enemies, the Makharim (para 98 ff.). The story 
is obviously told for the purpose of self-aggrandizement. It is im- 
probable, for instance, that the Makharim would have been seri- 
ous in maintaining that Sagr’s Al Mani‘ of al-Walamin were their 
principal prop in the Wadi. Yet, in the main, the story has the ring 
of truth and seems to give a realistic picture of conditions in the 
first half of the twentieth century. An interesting detail is that 
Sinhat appealed to Masri by pressing him to accept a handful of 
coffee beans as a sign that he was prepared to let him become 
his protégé." 

In this case Sagr was initially reluctant to respond to the ap- 
peal because he feared that it would be understood as a lack of 
confidence in the government’s authority and that his group would 
be called to account if it became known. As he told Sinhat, the 
rule of law prevailed and the government had done away with both 
gisrah and khuwwah, the notions of tribal protection and the pay- 
ment of protection money. His reply shows that at the time the 
extension of the government’s monopoly on security matters and 
full judicial authority to the Wadi was a relatively new phenome- 
non. 


'? Cf. Vol. III, 72-73. Four verses in one of the two poems recited by Bkhétan 
are said by Ibn Mish‘i to have been composed by poets of other sub-tribes and 
on occasions that had nothing to do with this story, see p. 432 n. 36. 

'* Cf. the gesture of Gwayyilah, the daughter of the shawi Sayir at-Tam, who 
offered the cooked meat of a young goat to Bkhit ibn Ma‘iz when she appealed 
to him to take personal responsibility for the safety of her father, Vol. II, 72. I 
was told that the acceptance of such a token gift was considered sufficient for 
the creation of a bond for a specific purpose and period of time. The creation 
of a permanent bond, jarram garram, promising mutual assistance in the settle- 
ment of all bodily and financial claims, would normally be accompanied by the 
slaughtering of a sheep. 
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In any event, Sagr was persuaded by Sinhat’s appeal to his sense 
of honour, phrased as ‘the customs of your kinsmen’ (bi-slam bint 
‘ammik), and accordingly they set out together for a risky slalom 
through the territory of the Makharim. Sagr had his own reasons 
for lending a hand to Sinhat, for he had been sent on an errand 
to bring back a camel of the Walamin, which had been put in the 
care of Sinhat’s Shiyabin in order to recover on their pastures from 
the months spent drawing water for the irrigation of palm groves. 
This also shows that for all kinds of practical purposes amicable 
relations existed across tribal borders and that feuds were mostly 
limited to certain lineages or sub-tribes, contrary to what some of 
the heroic poetry on these subjects suggests. 

In a happy end to the story Sinhat, once safely back at ad-Dikhul, 
refuses to let Sagr pay the hefty fee that normally would be charged 
for restoring someone else’s camel to a healthy condition, and 
proposed that they become blood-brothers. 

The story links up with the naratives recorded at ad-Dikhul by 
Mig‘id ibn Nwayyir, Sinhat’s cousin, who was prompted to do so 
in response to what Khalid ibn Shléwih had said about the 
Shiyabin, as Sagr did when he heard about my session with 
Mig‘id—a narrative trail running all the way from ‘Afif to ad-Dikhul 
to the Wadi." 


'" Cf. Vol. II, 98. 
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Narratives by Bkheéetan ibn Dafi al-Makharim 


l 


‘ABDALLAH IBN FALHAN AND MITRIC IBN FALHAN AS 
NEIGHBOURS OF GHATAN 


1. 


2/1: 
3/2; 
4/3. 
5/4. 
6/5. 


7/6. 


hada ‘Abdallah ibn Falhan nizal ma‘ xawalih al-Misardah, 
Ghatan. xawalih as-Sgé'at min al-Misardah min Ghatan. 
w-nizal ma‘hum sanitin min as-snin, w-jahum ‘zubi min gibilt 
al-Habab. ta‘assa “indihum w-ta‘azzabhum w-axirin sarag faras 
‘Abdallah. [waladhum illi hum xawalih, al-Misardat xawalih 
wu-hu gisirhum.] yom amsa I-lel wla hu yom asbah la ma hi 
mawjudah, yom amsa lI-lel at-tani fla amrah. gal,*° 


al-barhah jani min an-nom ‘adi 
w-lélin ‘aliyy ma hu b-lel ibn Sarran 
‘ala jawadin mitl daby ar-ryadi 
walla al-fahad la min nifaj ben hizman 
ya-zinha ben ad-Duwasir tgadi 

wast ad-Duwasir yom z@fat al-ad‘an 
ya-letha “igrat nahar at-tradi 

w-ajuz minha ‘ind halwat l-alban 
gada bha dixin min al-bét ‘adi 

la ‘allag al-mizhab wla labs hidyan 
ana b-rajw allah w-rajw al-‘awadi 
rab‘in Misaridtin ‘ala l-xel difran 


20 Metre: — --— — -~-— -~— — (at-tawil). 
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Narratives by Bkhétan ibn Dafi al-Makharim 


i 
‘ABDALLAH IBN FALHAN AND MITRIC IBN FALHAN AS 
NEIGHBOURS OF GHATAN 


l. ‘Abdallah ibn Falhan once stayed with his maternal uncles 
of al-Misardah, Ghatan.*! His maternal uncles belonged 
to as-Sgé‘at of al-Misardah of Ghatan and one year he 
stayed with them. At that time they were joined by a man 
of the tribe of al-Habab [of Ghatan], a single person. He 
had dinner with them and enjoyed their hospitality, but 
in the end he stole ‘Abdallah’s mare. [One of their boys, 
of his maternal uncles, the Misardah with whom he stayed 
as a neighbour]. He went to sleep and the next morning 
the mare was no longer there. The following night he 
stayed awake. He said, 


ya a Ue ‘Last night my eyes did not know any sleep, 
May I be spared the nights of Ibn Sarran,** 

O72: Because of a thoroughbred, fleet as the desert gazelle, 
Or a startled leopard bounding off between stony hills; 

4/3. She presents a marvellous sight when led by the reins, 
And among the Dawasir as the entire tribe is on the 
march. 


5/4. I wish that she had been crippled in a cavalry duel, 
That I had lost her defending our beloved milch camels. 


6/5. But no, a scurvy dog ran off with her from the tent, 
One who did not attach a travelling bag or put on shoes.” 
7/6. I implore God and turn to the tribe’s fighters, 


Misardah clansmen who gallantly ride to war; 


*! See p. 422. 

** According to the transmitter, Ibn Sarran was a man who was not avenged 
by his sons by his first wife and had to wait until his sons by his second wife had 
grown up. 

*’ The thief was neither mounted on a camel carrying a travelling bag with 
provisions for the road nor was he a rustler on foot, a hawwaf, who comes walk- 
ing from afar and for that purpose has put on shoes (normally sandals cut from 
old camel sack-leather; cf. Doughty, i, 268), but had been staying as a guest with 
them. 
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8/7. ytddinha la kan ma bih guwadi 
inn al-Hababi min Rfaydat w-Sinhan. 


9. yigul, ma bih gida, ya‘ni, ma bih gidan, ma yiddinha silm 
lakin jaw bha gasb. w-ft l-axir rahaw al-Misardah wi-wsigaw 
ftha ar-rajjal. cattifaw ar-rayal w-jaw bth haddidoh b-hadid len 
jat al-faras. ja bi-l-faras, wlidih. gal, ‘awalkum b-yijibin al-faras 
walla b-yxallunha. gal, w-allah ‘awali ma ba‘d harabt bhum 
wla ba‘d ajrabt bhum ger ‘Iliyyin igbarni ‘Tliyy. ricib ‘alaha “Iliyy 
w-jabha. ‘ilim Mitric, ixth hnayya, bi-l-faras innha ixdat 
w-widyat. gal,** 


10/1. —-ya-racbin xamsat ‘asar hil wi-sman 
w-amlat ma racbaw ‘aleha l-juwadib 

11/2. = mirba‘ha al-‘Afja lya ‘irg Binban 
w-misyafha tar‘a talatat |-isa‘ib 

12/3. — tar‘a min as-Sirrah lya sob Figran 


+) Metre: —-—e=-<—: oe Soe (at-tawil). 
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8/7. Let them return her to me, willingly or not: 
The Hababi of the tribe’s Rfaydat and Sinhan branches.’ 


9. He says, they didn’t return her voluntarily, in an amicable 
manner, but because they were forced to. In the end, the 
Misardah went to them and took one of their men as a 
hostage.”° They tied the man’s hands and took him back 
to their camp. They put him in shackles until the mare 
was returned by his son.”’ He was asked, ‘Do you think 
your sons will bring the mare or will they leave her where 
she is?’ He said, ‘Well, I have never tested my sons. I have 
never had them at my side in battle nor have we worked 
together in treating a mangy camel,” except for “Ali, may 
‘Ali bury me.’ So “Ali took it upon himself to retrieve the 
horse and return it to the owner. When the news reached 
Mitric, his brother who had stayed here, that the mare 
had been stolen and returned, he composed these verses, 


10/1. ‘O rider of fifteen rested and fat camels, 
Travelling lightly, not burdened with rear riders, 

11/2. | Grown strong on spring pastures from al-‘Afja to the sands 
of Binban, 
Followed by the herbage of early summer in the three 
valleys,” 

12/3. Grazing from wadi as-Sirrah to the well of Figran, 


*> Al Habab belongs to the Sinhan branch of Ghatan, al-Jasir, Mu‘jam al-gaba’ il, 
i, 119. 

26 The transmitter later identified this man as Hsén ibn Tiflah, one of the 
thief’s kinsmen. The episode is referred to in a modern poem composed by 
Bkhétan in honour of one of his friends who belongs to al-Misardah, Vol. III, 
293. 

*” Cf. the mare that was taken dishonourably from Shibnan of al-Misarir and 
returned to him by the culprit’s kisnmen, N/1-28, p. 285. 

** Bedouins daub their mangy camels with pitch. As explained by Bkhétan, 
a mangy camel is treated by smearing the wound with nurah, the cold ashes of 
wood taken from a tree mixed with water, and clarified butter. This cannot be 
done by one person alone, viz. the verse ya-n‘a min yxalli bin ‘ammih wihid // yom 
hadad al-isahib walla al-jarab ‘Woe to those who do not assist their kinsmen // 
When they are under attack by the enemy or must treat a mangy camel.’ The 
treatment of a mangy camel is described in detail in Sowayan, ath-Thaqafah 
at-taqlidiyyah, vol. 6 (al-ibl), 256-259. 

*” The great wadis of al-Gimra, ar-Rika, and al-Hamal are meant, cf. Vol. III, 
161, n. 30, where as-Sirrah is mentioned as the fourth of the great wadis, as it 
is in this poem’s next verse. 
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13/4. 
14/5. 
15/6. 
16/7. 
17/8. 
18/9. 


19/10. 


11 
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w-ma baddha Sirb as-sriy wi-l-magarib 
tasrah min al-Wadi ma‘ as-subh la ban 
w-talga lha la jat Jasin ma‘azib 

ibsir la jitthum kabsin min ad-dan 
w-hilin tgallat fog burrih ma‘asib 

xuss al-Hdeb Mhammadin hu w-Rakan 
la jat min bi‘din w-halha muwajib 
xawali ili fi l-mlagat difran 

gistrhum yar‘a halalih ma‘ ad-dib 
xawali ili fi Liga fi‘lhum ban 
minhum mdawwirt al-xata fi l-asahib 
jat al-faras min ger haggin w-xusran 
w-hugganha gasbin ‘yalin ma‘atib 
‘indi lhum bédan ‘ala ras ma ban 
bedan bha dari |l-habayib manadib. 


KHALAF IBN ‘LETHAH AL-GYATHAT AND A ROAD 
COMPANION OF SBE‘ 


20. 


xadaw al-Gyatat fi axir hrib al-gibayil halalin min Sbée w-‘indih 
ri ‘yan. wi-ryja aw ar-ri‘yan li-halhum w-mataw. ma ba‘d wsalaw, 
halcaw. bigat fi xittar Sbe*. w-yom sar ar-ribi* fja Sbéi nisibin 
li-Mhammad ibn Wgayyan imir al-Gyatat yitlibih manayih. 
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Spared the foul water of abandoned wells and polluted 
puddles,” 
13/4. Set out from the Wadi at the break of dawn, 
Heading for the generous hosts you will find at Jash. 
14/5. You may look forward to a roasted ram on arrival, 
And more fat sheep served on top of mounds of wheat. 
15/6. Give my greetings to al-Hdéb, Mhammad, and Rakan,”! 
Hospitable hosts of hungry travellers who come from far; 
16/7. They are my maternal uncles, valiant warriors, 
Their neighbour pastures his livestock with the wolves.” 
17/8. In battle my maternal uncles perform great feats, 
And they do not tolerate any wrongdoing by fellow- 
tribesmen.” 
18/9. The mare was returned, forcibly but with no damage 
done, 
Returned thanks to men who smash the enemy’s bones. 
19/10. For them I will plant a white flag in a prominent spot,” 
Trusting the desert winds to spread their renown far and 
wide.’ 


ii 
KHALAF IBN ‘LETHAH AL-GYATHAT AND A ROAD 
COMPANION OF SBE‘ 


20. In one of the last tribal wars the Gyathat captured some 
of Sbé’’s livestock while the animals were pasturing, 
attended by herdsmen. On their way back to their own 
people, the herdsmen died. They perished in the desert 
before they reached home. The Sbé* smarted from this 
loss and felt vengeful. The next spring Mhammad ibn 
Wgayyan, the chief of al-Gyathat, was visited by a man of 
Sbe*, who was a relative of his wife. His request was to 
give him some milch camels on loan.” 


” Cf. pp. 289 n. 18, 627 n. 148. 

*! Hdéb is the nickname of one of the Misardah. 

*’ Raiders do not dare to touch his animals because of the awe inspired by 
the tribesmen whose protection he enjoys. 

* See pp. 275, 420. 

** On the custom of planting a white flag, see p. 329, or Glossary s.v. byd. 

*’ Later the narrator told me that the man was Ibn Khad‘an of al-‘Izzah 
(al-A‘izzah) of as-S‘abah of Sbé‘. 
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21. ‘atah Mhammad tinten adwar. gal, ya-Mhammad, abi waladk 
‘Ali y‘awinni “ala L-bill len asil hali. gal Mhammad, ana xayfin 
‘ala wlidi min Sbé yadbihinih. gal, kéf yadbihinih Sbé& w-ana 
xalth wu-hu xawtyy? 

22 frah bth ma‘h wi-‘tidaw ‘aleh Sbe* wi-dbahoh. w-xalih ma rda 
w-rah li-gibiltih yazhamhum yidbihin illi dibah xawiyih “anih. 
wla fza‘aw math. f-biga labsin lih Selah, sawad. 

23. fvindima ja as-séf tawajahaw Sba‘ wi-d-Duwasir ‘ala xaban 
at-Tundum. nzalaw ‘aléh Sbe* al-awwilin. gal Mhammad ibn 
Weayyan, ixlu Ina al-ma bukrah nasrab Surbat hawwal wi-nruh 
wi-nxallt al-ma lukum. 

24. galaw, ma ‘indina ma. gal, tarana as-subh jayyinkum, yisir 
‘indikum xabar, manab jayyinkum fi sarg, n‘allimkum w-xidu 
hsabkum. tawajahaw ‘ind as-subh w-ja dabh ‘adim, jat al-ki- 
strah ‘ala Sbée°. xadaw ad-Duwasir halalhum wi-byithum 
wi-l-bill hajjat min al-barih w-axlat al-ma. gal Xalaf ibn ‘Létah 
al-Gyatat ‘ugb ma hasal al-wag‘ah,*° 


25/1. —yallah ya-matlub ya-‘adl an-nidar 
y-alli ‘alena nirtiji fidaylih 

26/2. hawwal ‘ala s-Sib‘an nawwin lih kidar 
tah al-“Mani fi naha maxaylih 


© Metre: - -~- -— -~- (-— -~-) (~- ~-) (ar-rajaz). Vv. 1, 3, 5-6 occur in two 
poems published by Ibn Mish ‘i, ii, 25-26, who attributes the first poem of 11 w. 
to Fayiz ibn Si‘id al-‘Mar, without mentioning the occasion, and the second one 
of 5 w. to Milhim of ash-Shkarah, composed on the occasion of a battle between 
the Dawasir and as-Shal in Rodat Khrém. V. 1 corresponds to v. 1 of the first 
poem and v. 5 tov. lI, v. 3 to v. 2, and v. 6 to v. 5 of the second poem. 
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21. Mhammad gave him two she-camels trained to let the 
calves of other camels suck their milk. Then he said, 
‘Mhammad, I want your son ‘Ali to help me with the 
camels and accompany me on my way home.’ Mhammad 
said, ‘I am afraid to let him go with you because Sbé 
might kill him.’ The other said, ‘How could they kill him 
when I am his maternal uncle and will be at his side all 
the time?’ 

yar So they left, but on their way they were attacked by Sbé 
and the boy was killed. His uncle was aghast and urged 
his fellow-tribesmen to kill those who had deliberately 
killed his travelling companion. But they refused to 
respond to his call. In consequence he hid under a veil, 
he was so ashamed that he covered himself with a piece 
of black cloth. 

ye Then, as the season of early summer set in, Sbé* and the 
Dawasir clashed at the pools of water left by the rains in 
the area of at-Tundum. Sbé‘ were the first to pitch their 
camp there. Mhammad ibn Wgayyan told them, ‘I want 
you to evacuate this place tomorrow so that we can drink 
from the water. As soon as we finish, we'll continue on 
our way and leave the place to you again.’ 

24. They said, “There is no water for you here.’ ‘Very well 
then,’ he said, ‘In the morning we are coming. Just to 
let you know, because we do not want to take you by 
surprise. We are giving you warning, so be prepared!’ 
And, indeed, the following morning they had a violent 
encounter in which many were killed. Sbé° suffered a 
crushing defeat and the Dawasir took their livestock and 
tents as booty, though the herds of camels had already 
been driven away from the water the day before.”’ After 
the battle Khalaf ibn “Léthah composed these verses, 


25/1. ‘O God, righteous judge, to You we address our supplica- 
tions, 
And with You we plead to bestow upon us Your favours. 
26/2. On Sbé' a cloud descended in anger and agitation, 
Releasing a torrent that swept ‘Mani away;”° 


*” These events were said to have occurred early in the reign of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. 
For his part in it Ibn Wgayyan was put behind bars and spent some time in prison. 
“A sheikh of Sbé. 
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27/3. Bassam wi-d-Da‘da‘ wi-l-Harg inkisar 
wi-l-kull minhum wassidoh isaylth 

98/4. w-ibn as-Slaf mit‘arrdin bard as-sihar 
yal’an zimanin ‘arnifth gibaylih 

29/5. hada li-‘ana l-‘irb haskat al-wubar 
illi “ala ras ad-dma jat haylih 

30/6. =‘ tibaSarat bi-r-riyy yom allah wimar 
Sarbat gadirin haddirat hataylth 

31/7.  dunik Sbéin rushum mitl al-bijar 
canhum hasimin ft naha misaylih 

32/8.  ni‘m ibn Sannad fi mahallih wi-‘tidar 
séxin “ala Sexin midat fa‘aylih. 

33/1. ya-racbin hirrin tigadda mimasth*® 
asbag min illi fi s-sima wardati 

34/2. yasrah min at-Tundum ma‘ as-subh ra‘th 
wi-l-‘asr “ind al-Whayyid yibati 

35/3. = -yalft Lsexin bayynatin mibanih 
Fehanin ibn Gwed Séx al-bdati 

36/4. hum bassirth bi-l-“izz rab‘i misaw fth 
rahat ‘ala al-Galba Sbé‘in srati 

37/5.  Fidgus ibin Sawyah gisarna hagawih 
xalla l-mahall w-byutih mrabba‘ati 

38/6.  byran jana li-l-mzayyin ygaddth 
w-xilli “asa li-d-dib wi-l-haymati 

9 Metre: - —~— — -~— --- — (at-tawil). This second poem, composed on the 


same occasion, was sent by Khalaf ibn “Léthah to Fayhan ibn Gwéd. 
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27/3. Bassam, adh-Dha‘dha‘ and al-Harg were felled: 
Their crippled horses a cushion to their cheeks; 

28/4. Ibn ash-Shlaf was exposed to the cold before dawn, 
Cursing the events that brought him face to face with his 
tribes.*° 

29/5. We fought for our camels covered with knotty wool, 
As they came thirsty, after grazing for days on desert pas- 
tures; 

30/6. Happily they drank, as God had decreed they should, 
From a large pool muddied by herds that waded into its 
water; 

31/7. For you Sbé was laid low, their wild heads of dishevelled 
hair,*! 

Like the wood and debris carried by a violent torrent. 

32/8. Ibn Sannad fought until he had no weapon left, 

Like his forebears, brave chiefs from father upon son.’ 


33/1.  ‘O rider of a purebred running without fail, 
Faster than birds winging to a watering-hole, 
34/2. Departing from at-Tundum at an early hour, 
To arrive at al-Whayyid in the afternoon 
35/3. Ata sheikh whose tents are visible from afar,* 
Fehan bin Gwéd, the sheikh of the Bedouin tribes. 
36/4. Bring him the glad tidings, my kinsmen’s glorious feat, 
How Sbé' the Victorious suffered a dire fate at our hands: 
37/5. Fidgish’s high expectations we cut short, 
He decamped quickly without taking down his tents. 
38/6. |The tousled heads marched their beauty’s litter towards 
us? 
But they ended up as an evening meal for the wolves and 
vultures. 


© The transmitter explained that he had married a wife from ad-Dawasir and 
lived among them as gisir, protected neighbour. He is said to have been killed 
while fighting on the side of the Dawasir. 

‘| bijran ar-rius, an epithet of Sbé‘ warriors, perhaps as a description of the 
fury of their attack and their wild courage, see also v. 38/6. 

* A powerful and famous chief will pitch his tents in a prominent place, where- 
as weak, cowardly, and niggardly men prefer places where they cannot easily be 
detected by travellers looking for hospitality or by raiders. 

* One of the tribe’s beautiful women, whose presence on a litter borne by 
a strong camel encouraged the warriors, see pp. 42, 121, 347. 
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40/8. 


41/9. 
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‘adatna bi-s-sef fi 5-Séx nirwih 
li-‘yun ‘afra darhamat fi s-salati 
fya-dafirhum w-allah manib canih 
difran j1‘l dyarhum mib‘idati 
manib min haddth ndtyyin b-ythfth 
sayyurha fi s-sir’ mitwajjihati. 


DWAYYIKH OF GHATAN 


42. 


43/1. 


44/2. 


ja Dwayyix min gibilat Ghatan ja maddad ila l-Wadi ‘ala 
dilulth al-masmiyyah mashurah. w-ba‘d ma ja fi l-Wadi ittala* 
‘aleéha tarfat Ibn Risid al-majud fi l-Wadi, xadaha mn 
ad-Dwayyix gasb. rah li-jima‘tih ad-Dwayyix w-arsal gisidah 
li-l-Maxarim fi dilulth wi-hi mahib ft withhum w-lakin luhum 
mikanathum fi l-Wadi w-dara innhum yiddin dilaulih.™ 


ya-letnt ma riht li-l-gars maddad 

walla titannat fatn fi biladha 

ya-fatri alle testlin l-admad 

marrin ma‘a rakbin w-marrin wahadha 


4 Metre: -— --— — -~- --- —- (at-tawil). 
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39/7. Our custom of old is to drench our swords in a chief's 
blood, 

For the sake of white camels trotting since our prayers 
at dawn. 

40/8. By God, I will not hide my admiration for their bravery; 
May these intrepid fighters’ homeland be kept at a great 
remove!* 

41/9. But I am not one who is doomed by his unlucky stars, 
Surely we'll soon meet in battle again.’ 


111 


DWAYYIKH OF GHATAN 


42. Dwayyikh, a tribesman of Ghatan, came to the Wadi in 
order to stock up on dates. He was riding a camel of great 
renown among the Bedouin tribes.*’ Once in the Wadi 
his mount drew the attention of the garrison that was 
maintained here by Ibn Rishid.* Their commander 
confiscated Dwayyikh’s camel. Dwayyikh went home and 
from there sent a poem to al-Makharim about what hap- 
pened to his riding camel, though the Makharim had not 
been involved or responsible for its safety. But they were 
in a position of prestige in the Wadi and he reckoned 
that they would manage to reclaim the camel for him. 


43/1. ‘How I wish that I had not gone to stock up on dates, 
And that my camel had not been tied up in that district; 

44/2. My she-camel that patiently carries a double load, 
Sometimes in the company of others, sometimes alone.® 


*® It is customary to include some words of praise for the courage of the de- 
feated enemy so as to add greater lustre to the own side’s victory and as a diplo- 
matic gesture, see Vol. II, 255 n. 197. 

*° Explained as ma yadlim nafsih, ‘he takes good care of himself, knows how 
to exploit good opportunities.’ 

In other sources mention is made of a notorious outlaw of Ghatan, named 
Dwayyikh, whose stronghold was ‘Layyah, a mountainous area near al-Kharj, see 
Appendix of Place Names. 

** Ibn Rishid, who ruled the Wadi 1891-1903, had appointed representatives 
in the main centres of population and each of them had at his command about 
20 armed asistants, Oppenheim, iii, 120. 

* A few years later the transmitter added another verse, xawet ana min kan 
suww f-la ‘ad // sarragat al-xatir gililin jahadha ‘First 1 consorted with unworthy 
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45/3. 
46/4. 


47/5. 


48/6. 


1V 
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frana ahmid allah yom hi damm Bajjad 
Sog at-timih illi tinattar ja‘adha 
ya-ni‘m ya-lad al-Mini‘i bi-l-akad 
rab‘in tsarri‘ bi-l-bala fi hadadha 
halaft ana ma b-agtifthum bi-sawwad 
la talat ad-dinya wu-hum fi taradha. 


racbaw al-Maxarim ‘ala I-xél wi-l-jés w-adharitha min hos 
mansub Ibn Risid. 


THE GHATANI WHO LOST HIS CANE 


49. 


50/1. 
5172. 
D2/ os 
53/4. 


54/5. 


hada wahid Ghatani gisir ‘ind ad-Dlug ahl al-Mgabil min 
ar-Ruban. w-ixdat ‘asah w-hidfat fi sad‘ fi ras Sabha, hasab 
kalam sahibha. habb innhum yiturun fi -‘asa imma yiddibiunih, 
sahibha illi xassha, walla yi‘tunih bidalha.*° 


ya-racib ili ma sikat min rhugi 
‘imliyytin cann al-gitayif hasarha 
tasrah w-malfaha firig ad-Dlugi 

ahl al-byut mkarrmat min xatarha 
malfak Marranin hlul ar-ryugi 

ya-sog min cann al-gumar ft naharha 
gisirna xassarna fi l-mdugi 

ma tihmis at-tabxah wu-hu ma hadarha 
insid ‘aléhum min ‘asa alli tligi 
mitxayyrin gatta‘ha fi Sijarha 


men, a curse on them, // Men who pilfer their guests, lazy idlers,’ saying first 
that “Tébah was meant and later that the verse referred to Al Bré¢ of the Dawasir. 
°° Metre: - -~- - -~- -~- — (at-tawil). 
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45/3. I praise myself fortunate that my claim is with Bajjad,”! 

The heartthrob of ambitious beauties with tumbling locks. 
46/4. Homage I pay to the sons of al-Mini‘i, surely,” 

They strike as lightning, leaving disaster in their wake; 
47/5. I swear, never will I speak ill of them: 

They will pursue its release as long as it takes.’ 


48. [When these verses reached them] the Makharim jumped 
onto the backs of their horses and camels and forced the 
local representative of Ibn Rishid to release the camel 
from his courtyard. 


1V 


THE GHATANI WHO LOST HIS CANE 


49. A member of the Ghatan tribe was staying with the Dhlag 
of ar-Rijban, who live in the village of al-Mgabil. His cane 
was taken away from him and thrown into a cleft in the 
Sabha mountain. At least, this is what he claimed. It was 
his aim to spur them into action by appealing to their 
honour, either by punishing the man who was reponsible 
for its disappearance or by giving him another cane to 
replace the one he lost. 


50/1. ‘O rider of a camel whose hoof pads have not become 
abraded, 
A sturdy mount with haunches full and soft as rugs, 
51/2. Go on your way heading for the clan of adh-Dhlig, 
Hospitable men whose houses are always open to guests, 
52/3. Arriving at Marwan’s house at breakfast time, 
The beloved of a beauty whose front shines as the moon, 
53/4. | Neighbours who share with us whatever food they have, 
Never drinking a cup of coffee without the other’s pres- 
ence. 
54/5. Ask them to present me with a nice cane, 
Cut from a tree chosen with an expert's eye. 


*! The transmitter explained that Bajjad was the nickname of Samrah ibn 
‘Abdallah al-Hilgumi, the sheikh of the Makharim. This may be true, but in other 
instances Bajjad is only known to me as the nickname of Mhammad ibn Hadi, 
the sheikh of the Ghatan tribe, see pp. 297, 307. 

*2 The battle-cry of al-Makharim. 
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55/6. ‘asay hittat fi tiwil al-griiga 
fi ras Sabha yom hanat gidarha 

56/7. in kan tar lha firig ad-Dlugi 
walla tara lad al-Mini‘i tiwarha 

57/8. — al-labat illi ma tmasi l-hgigi 
‘ayyin ‘idminin Citirin dijarha. 

58. mardid Mitric ibn Falhan, 

59. Saraw ad-dilil w-hattaw ‘alaha talat ‘styy wi-Sdad w-gutfen 
wahid hel w-wahid gahwah w-arsaloha li-l-Ghatani w-galaw, 
ni‘tidir, al-‘asa ma n‘anif illi xadaha wla hi fi withna wla 
bayyant illi xadaha.”° 


60/1. —ya-racbin wajna hamimin sbugi 
la la r-risan rakkabha fi xatarha 
61/2. = rakkabha illi “arfin li-t-trigi 
hull ad-drib al-kaydat y‘abirha 
62/3. —tilft lina ra‘ al-‘asa illi tlugi 
sallim ‘aléh ‘dad wablin mitarha 
63/4. w-ihlif w-‘at allah yiminin sdigi 
ma na‘vif illi fi “asakum kisarha 
64/5. w-ath ad-dilul w-fogha ma ylugi 
‘siyyha wi-Sdadha fi daharha 
65/6. w-guifen mangisat b-ahla r-rnugi 
wi-l-ma‘dirah in kan gsurin gisarha. 


Narratives by Fahad ibn ‘Abdallah ar-Rén of Al Bréé 

V 

AL BREC AND NEIGHBOURLY RELATIONS WITH GHATAN 
AND AL“IJMAN 


66. hada kalam, ya-tiwil al“umr, min Nasir ibn Nfél min Al Bréé, 


yytk hu w-rtyya Yami wi-Ghatani, Nasir ibn Nfel. al-Ghatant 


53 Metre: Sy = = BV = BV eS (at-tawil). 
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55/6. |My own cane was hidden in a deep mountain cave, 
High in Sabha, when it’s appointed time had come. 
56/7. That is, in case the Dhlig will right the wrong, 
Or else the sons of al-Mini‘i can be relied upon,™ 
57/8. Tough clansmen upon whom one does not call in vain: 
Unwavering and intrepid warriors who fight as fiends.’ 


58. Mitri¢c ibn Falhan composed a reply to these verses. 

59. They bought a fast she-camel and in addition three canes, 
a saddle, two leather pouches, one filled with cardamom 
and the other with coffee beans, put these items on her 
back and sent her to the Ghatani, saying, ‘Sorry, we do 
not know who stole your cane. In any case, we are not 
responsible for it and you have not identified the person 
who took it away.’ 


60/1.  ‘O rider of a hardy camel running at great speed, 
She’d throw you off but for your tight grip on the reins; 

61/2. She is mounted by someone who knows the roads, 
Accustomed to making the most arduous desert crossings. 

62/3. We ask you to head for the owner of the nice cane; 
Salute him as many times as drops of rain fall from the 
sky; 

63/4. Then swear a strong oath and give God’s truthful pledge, 
That we do not know who is to blame for your cane’s loss. 

64/5. Make him a present of the camel and her pleasing load, 
The canes and the saddle which she is carrying on her 
back, 

65/6. Two pouches worked with colourful embellishments; 
And our apologies if we failed your expectations.’ 


Narratives by Fahad ibn ‘Abdallah ar-Rén of Al Bréé 

V 

AL BREC AND NEIGHBOURLY RELATIONS WITH GHATAN 
AND AL-‘IJMAN 


66. These are the words, may God grant you a long life, of 
Nasir ibn Nfél of Al Bréé. He was encamped in the 
company of a Yami and a Ghatani. The Ghatani afforded 


4 An allusion to the battle-cry of the Makharim and an appeal to their sense 
of honour. 
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mgassirhum min Ghatan wi-l-“Ajmi mgassirhum min Yam 
wt-l-Bréci mgassirhum min ad-Duwasir. wla al-buwardi al-“Ajmi 
wi-l-Bréci. 

67. al-Bréci sad wahid walla atnén fluhum w-in axta fruzzin ‘aleh 
samn. wi-l-Yami in sad damd at‘amhum w-in kan balla wahdin 
Fflih w-iyya m‘azzbitth la min kull ‘enin namat. 

68. wla wa‘a Nasir gér da Hdébin jayyik, Hdébin min Al Bréé hal 
al-Wadi, “indih naxal w-yibi al-hadirah, yi‘tih dik al-haduj 
as-safra, hakiha lik ya-Hdeb. w-yiruh al-Hdéb yom gid Hdebin 
minhum ‘ala bi‘d as-Sarafa wla hu fi Lidén al-guwadib, fi idan 
Al Samir, al-‘Ijman, wallah da Hdébin m‘awwid ‘alék mink- 
wsth [ytitaffal]. 

69. min illi xadah? gal, xadaha minni Al Samir. gal, tur ya-Samri! 
yigulth Nasir. gal, ruhu min hayt ma xdoh, inna ma nitur illa 
fi da‘wa sot as-subh, in sam‘ah tirna lih w-in ma sam‘ah... 
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them protection against the tribe of Ghatan, the 
tribesman of al-‘Ijman against Yam,” and the Bré¢i against 
the Dawasir. The gunbearers were the ‘Ajmi and the 
Bré¢i. 

67. If the Bré¢ci went hunting and came back with one or two 
kills, he shared the meat with them. And if he didn’t 
shoot anything they would make do with rice soaked in 
butter. If the Yami shot two, he would also provide the 
others with food. But if he only shot one, he would 
secretly prepare it and eat it with his wife when the others 
had gone to sleep. 

68. One day Nasir received an unexpected visit from Hdéb 
of Al Bré¢, those of Al Bréé who lived a sedentary life in 
the Wadi. He was the owner of some date palms and he 
needed a camel to draw water for the irrigation of the 
palms. He gave him a light-coloured camel fit for this 
purpose. “There you go, Hdéb!’ On his way back, towards 
ash-Sharafa, he was waylaid by robbers from Al Shamir, 
al-‘Ijman. By God, there he came back to them with his 
tail between his legs. [He was crying. ] 

69. “Who were the robbers?’ He said, “The camel was taken 
from me by Al Shamir.’ So Nasir called, ‘This one is for 
you, go after it, you Shamri!’”® But the other said, ‘Go and 
pursue them, the two of you, if you like. We only act on 
the morning’s shout for rescue. As long as we can hear 
the shout from our tent, we come to the rescue, but if 
we do not hear anything...’°’ How about that? If you shoot 
any game, you hide it, and you will not act to right a 


© Al-‘Ijman is one of the tribes of Yam, see p. 391. 

*6 Apparently the narrator believes that Al Shamir is a branch of al-‘Ijman. 
In fact, Al Shamir and al-‘Ijman are independent tribes belonging to the Yam 
group of tribes, cf. pp. 391 n. 54, 407 n. 125. 

*’ The narrator means that Yam tribesmen feel responsible for the safety of 
their guests only as long as their cries can be heard after the guest’s departure 
from their tent. Normal Bedouin practice recognizes a bond as long as the host's 
food is assumed to be in the guest, i.e. for a duration of about two days after 
the last meal taken together with the host, Musil, Manners and Customs, 464. In 
al-Fassam, i, 74-77, one finds a contrasting story and poems about a Dosiri who 
obtained the release of a camel owned by his neighbour of Yam from among 
the camels robbed by the Sakhabrah of the Dawasir in al-Bidi‘, al-Aflaj, in spite 
of the fact that there was no obligation of mitar, action on behalf of the neigh- 
bour, since at the time of the raid the Yami was no longer his neighbour. 
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as-séd txissth wi-l-gisir ma titur lih, fyigum yganni ant 
ya-Nasir,*® 


70/1. = -yallah ana talbik ya-sami* al-jabah 
y-alli “alimin bina ma yajhalik xaft°? 

71/2. — talibk lélin min al-manSa tiyina bih 
nawwih reanin w-bargih lih tikissafi 

72/3.  mazyan gnufth ila min allah insa bih 
bargih min at-Tar la Wad ibn Hallaft 

73/4. frabbha mink tirja‘ dirat al-labah*' 
‘ugb al-mahal suft ana nawwarha zaft™ 

74/5. = flth labtin mitl husn ar-rum garrabah 
‘adathum fi l-mlaga haz’ l-asnafi 

75/6. — gistrhum la misa ma hub yihga bih® 
ythmal w-yadhar min al-hiddan ma xafi* 

76/7. ma hib la rah da‘wa as-sot yi‘da bih 
‘ala tarth tardin wi-hnak laggafi 

77/8. — rab‘i hal as-Saft al-‘ilya w-hal jabah™ 
waddayt |-jarha la ja lth atlafi® 

78/9.  fyigul Nasir bida rijmin ta‘alwa bih 
‘ind ad-duha badyin fi ras misraft 

79/10. fi-s-Saff xajmah yisig al-galb gallabih®’ 
¢ann ad-diba fi daharha Ih tisir‘aft 

80/11. barudha cann rus an-naml hibbabih 

* Metre: - -~-— -~— — -~— — — (al-basit). A version of 11 w. has been pub- 


lished by al-Fassam, i, 182-183 (F). The order of verses in al-Fassam’s version is: 
l=1, 2=2, 3=4, 4=8, 5=6, 6=18, 7=19, 8=10, 9=13, 10=14, 11=15. 


59 


2) 
nO 
colic > Mico Mico Mic > MicoMc> 


66 
al-Bréci. 


67 F: 


> y-alli kifilin bina. 

: yabrag w-yar‘id w-hissth lth tirijjaft. 

: arabbha minh. 

: ySaf nawwarha ‘ugb al-mahal za/f.. 

: gistrna la nizal ma hu b-yi‘da bth. 

: yaman w-yamsi ‘ala al-hiddan ma xa/ft. 

: hal ar-rayat al-‘ilya. 

istaf salfat al-Wuda‘in yom widaw jarhum min jdar. ba‘d bi-tjik as-salfat haggit 


eee 


bi-l-kaff kasfin yisig al-‘én midrabih. 
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wrong done to your neighbour? This experience 
prompted Nasir to compose these verses, 


70/1. ‘O God, please lend a willing ear to my entreaties, 
You know all about our state, nothing remains hidden 
from You; 

71/2. I pray You to send us dark clouds from over the horizon, 
Slowly moving and heavy with moisture, radiant with light- 
ning; 

72/3. No sight is more pleasing than its towering cumulus, 
And flashes illuminating the sky from at-Tar to Wadi ibn 
Hallaf;* 

73/4. We pray that its rains will revive the land of my clan, 
That it will burst into blossom and recover from the 
drought; 

74/5. The land of kinsmen, dauntless as Ottoman cavalry, 
Whose onslaught in battle cannot be withstood. 

75/6. No one would think of hurting these men’s neighbour: 
He travels unaccompanied, even beyond the borders, with- 
out fear; 

76/7. He does not risk being attacked when out of hearing 
distance, 

On his heels one chasing him and another who blocks 
his way in front. 

77/8. | My kinsmen can be relied upon to solve his troubles, 
And they pay blood money if some misfortune befalls 
him.* 

78/9. These are verses recited by Nasir on a lonely peak, 
Early in the morning he scaled the high lookout’s slopes. 

79/10. What I would ask for myself is a gun that handles well, 
The carvings on its back like lines of crawling young lo- 
custs, 

80/11. Stocked with gunpowder whose grains look like ants’ 
heads, 


* At-Tar (at-Tor) al-Khadar is a mountain to the south of Wadi ad-Dawasir. 
Wadi ibn Hallaf was situated by the informants in the far north, in the tribal 
district of “Nizah, but I have not been able to trace it. 


* ‘That’s the story of the Wuda‘in, who paid blood money for their neigh- 
bour on whom a wall had collapsed. Later on I'll tell you the story of the Bréci.’ 
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81/12. 
82/13. 
83/14. 
84/15. 
85/16. 
86/17. 
87/18. 


88/19. 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: PROTECTIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


wi-s-sot xal‘in w-zallat milhha saft 

can hissha najm yomin allah ahwa bth 
min yimmat al-xof gam lha tigissaft 

fi Caff gimrin salat as-subh yas‘a bih® 
ma hub yidh ad-duha ft margidth daft 
amma bha sad namusin tisimwa bith 
walla fyimmin janah an-nasr la xafi” 
sédih li-rab‘th w-l-ad-difan la ja bih 

la ‘ad séd ar-ridiyy ma hub yinsaft 

la ja bih azah ben al-bet wi-hjabih 
cannth min al-bard b-yidfth bi-thafe 
yidft d-dara dall fajr ad-daww yidra bih 
w-rab‘th slumin w-xilih gasmha waft 
yama ‘afa allah da‘ana al-jar w-agrabih"” 
wi-rbu‘na alli li-sarh al-jud ‘irraft 
marvin “ala sédna la min duwana bth 
w-marrin shinin ‘alaha s-samn dirrafi. 


° F: tahayya li-gimrin salat as-subh yasga bih. 
” F: walla wiman bih ‘agab an-nasr la xafi. 
"| F: la maddna allah. 
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Exploding with a deafening roar, thanks to the purity of 
its saltpetre;” 

81/12. A terrifying sound, like that of a shooting star let off by 
God, 

Its loud claps are heard from the direction of danger.” 

82/13. A matchlock for one who briskly sets out after dawn 
prayers, 

Not a lie-abed who dozes till the sun has risen high; 

83/14. With the aim of winning fame through chivalrous feats, 
Or to ensure the safety of camels that fanned out in past- 
ure. 

84/15. If he shoots game, he shares it with his fellows and guests, 
Whereas the game shot by the good-for-nothing is never 
seen, 

85/16. Since he hides it between the walls of his tent, 

As if he were tucking it in under blankets against the cold; 

86/17. He closes the side wall so that the fire will not be noticed, 
Leaving his friends on an empty stomach, while his wife 
eats her fill.” 

87/18. Good Lord! We always invite our neighbour and his 
family,” 

Our tents’ reception rooms are the stage for generosi- 
ty’s display, 

88/19. Sometimes for a meal of roasted game, if brought home 
by us, 

Or otherwise trays richly laden and dripping with melt- 
ed butter.’ 


”® Cf. Vol. III, 164-167, where the poet expresses a similar desire for a fine 
rifle in his “wish poem.” 

 T.e. towards the borders of the tribe’s territory, where clashes with the enemy 
tribes are most likely to occur. 

’* Mhammad al-Hanaya argued that for reasons of good taste the reference 
to the Yami’s wife should be suppressed. Bkhétan opposed this on the ground 
that it was part of the poem and one should not tamper with poems, meaning 
that they were more reliably transmitted than mere stories. 

” Literally, ‘May God forgive us our sins,’ because, it was explained to me, 
‘Whoever believes in God and the Day of Judgement honours his guest and 
likewise his neighbour’ (min yamin bi-l-lah wi-l-yom al-axir ytkrim defih w-ka-dhalik 
al-jar), cf. the hadith, man kan yu'min bi-llah wa-l-yawm al-akhir fa-l-yukrim jarah 
wa-man kan yu’min bi-llah wa-l-yawm al-akhir fa-l-yukrim dayfah, Muslim, Sahih, ed. 
Muhammad Fu’ad al-Bagqi, Cairo, i, 68. 
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vi 


PAYING PROTECTION MONEY TO AL-IJMAN 


89. hadola ‘arab hdidan Ina min jinub, ygal luhum Al ‘Ara, 
w-imirhum ismih “Abd ar-Rhaman ibn Miyhar. w-jak b-sayyir 
li-hal al-Wadi yaxid minhum al-‘ani, yislihunih, w-ja kbar hal 
al-Wadi kulluhum, kull ubu kbar hal al-Wadi, hal al-Far‘ah, 
al-Walamin, al-Xamasin, al-‘Yadat ar-Rijban, wi-s-Swayg 
ar-Rijban wi-l-Maxarim wi-l-Misa‘rat w-Al Brayé w... w-lazm 
wahdin min xwiyah w-gal, xid al-“ani min as-Sarafi, xid al-‘ani 
min Dbayyan. yiruh yibi yaxid al-“ani min Dbayyan. 

90. yom ja la da Dbayyan yisiig ma‘awidih, hu ‘amilha, wla da 
ryléh mitsadd'ah wla da ‘yénatih hims. waggifaw “indth, gal 
xawiyyth, xid al-‘ani min ar-rayal, ma wara da al-wajh xer, 
thitgarah w-awwidaw ma xadaw al-‘ani w-dara Dbayyan, y-alad 
al-Hazimi ya-‘yal ibuy, tara allah fi l-mirgab al-a‘la, inn al- 
lah yamirna ‘aléhum ihtigarna, wla ysurr wla ‘ad ysurr sarrah. 
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vi 
PAYING PROTECTION MONEY TO AL-IJMAN 


89. There are these people bordering on our territory to the 
south, called Al ‘Arja.”One of them is ‘Abd ar-Rhaman 
ibn Mijhar. Accompanied by one of the Dawasir he came 
on a visit to the Wadi in order to collect protection money 
from its people. That is, by paying they acquired a 
guarantee against attacks by him or his fellow-tribesmen. 
He went to see all the important groups, the clans of 
al-Far‘ah, the Walamin, the Khamasin, the ‘Yadat of 
ar-Rijban, ash-Shwayg of ar-Rijban, the Makharim, the 
Misa‘rah, Al Bré¢é, and so on.” Then one of the men 
accompanying him said, ‘You forgot someone, go and 
collect the protection money from one of the Sharafa, 
take the fee from Dbayyan.’ So he went with the aim of 
collecting the money from Dbayyan. 

90. When he arrived Dbayyan was busy driving his camels up 
and down the path at the well as they pulled the rope 
connected to the heavy bucket. He was irrigating his palm 
trees. The skin of his feet was full of clefts, his eyes had 
no lashes. As they halted, his companion said, ‘Go on, 
take the money from that man.’ [But the other said, ] 
‘That face bodes no good.’ He thought him too mean 
and they returned without taking the money. Dbayyan 
discovered what had happened, ‘O sons of al-Hazimi, my 
ancestor's offspring, from on high God watches every- 
thing!”* God wants me to take revenge for this humilia- 
tion! No more drawing of water for these camels!’” 


© See p. 391 n. 54. 

” One notes that, in summing up the various branches of the Dawasir, the 
narrator procedes geographically from the Wadi’s western extremity towards the 
east. 

’* Dbayyan recites the battle-cry of ash-Sharafa to himself. 

” A srar is a little piece of wood that is tied to the teat of a she-camel in order 
to prevent her young from sucking the milk. By sa@rrah the narrator might mean 
a she-camel carrying such a svar, i.e. the milch camels of the chief of Al ‘Arja 
that Dbayyan is going to capture. Others thought that it might refer to the screech- 
ing sound produced by pulling the rope over the pulley, i.e. that he would 
unhinge his camels drawing water and set out on them with the intention of 
robbing the chief's camels (which is the more likely explanation, cf. para 94). 
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91. yom jak fa l-lel w-jak wast zamlih, wast ba‘arinth mitsalgi, gal,*° 


92/1. dabbat ma‘ al-garnén ya-“Amir w-intahat 
fi ‘irfitin Cann ar-riyahin risha 

93/2. min dunha xams w-talatin Suggah 
wi-s-sadsah talga muwan rmusha. 


94. ya-alad al-Hazimi ya-‘yal ibuy, ibsiru bha. gal, la txallun 
sarritin tsurr fi n-nixil w-tara zahabkum jixx, habhab, ‘ala san 
ma fi r-ramlah ma, al-jixx ma yidmik. 

95. w-gita’ sitt w-talatin mitrag w-yijtk w-yidibb al-garnén, w-yirith 
w-yiynib, w-kull ma darab suggitin tarah wahid ilén yom tarah 
xams w-talatin biga wahid w-darab as-suggah la da tarha. lazm 
ar-rajjal w-racbin ‘ala tarha. 

96. yom wa‘a lé di hdufin, mfallyitin ft l-gada, al-‘abal, ma ‘in- 
daha ahad illa ra‘i w-sibhih ra‘i, yijik dammin daya‘ha, alad 
al-Hazimi. ‘ugib ysallxunith, ygassmunth, taslix al-habhab, 
al-jixx yakliunth w-ya‘tunih ma‘awidhum, ma hu b-jés, ma‘awid, 
len jaw al-bill yhalbin minh w-yasnibin wla halmaw wla “al- 
maw ann dola alad al-Hazimi yadribun bha. 


80 Metre: — --— — -~— --(- -)(-~-) (at-tawil). 
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91. He [the chief of Al ‘Arja] spent the night at the place 
where his pack camels were couched. Lying comfortably 
on his back, one leg over the drawn-up knee of the other, 
he recited, 


92/1. ‘They ascended al-Garnén, O ‘Amir, and then down 
again, 
Into a desert meadow with herbage dense and tall as 
around a pool, 

93/2. Protected from intruders by thirty-five ridges of sand; 
If you cross the thirty-sixth dune you'll see their tracks.’ 


94. ‘O sons of al-Hazimi, my ancestor’s offspring, they are 
there for you to take!’ He [Dbayyan] said [to his men], 
‘Don’t leave any of the camels labouring in the palm 
grove! Our provisions for the road will be watermelon.’ 
Because in the sands no water can be found. Watermelon 
saves you from thirst. 

95. Then he cut thirty-six sticks and went on his way. He led 
his camels over the barrier of al-Garnén*! and moved in 
a southerly direction [into the sands of the Empty 
Quarter]. Each time he crossed a ridge of sand-hills and 
came to the bottom of the slope, he let one of the sticks 
drop before going up the next ridge, and so on until he 
had dropped thirty-five sticks and had one left. As he 
came over the last ridge and into the valley he hit on the 
tracks. So here is your man, following the tracks. 

96. And soon enough he saw them as they stood and walked 
with their long necks to the ground, grazing among the 
gada bushes, unattended except by one herdsman or so 
who had gone to search for a camel that had strayed off. 
O sons of al-Hazimi! There and then they started to divide 
the watermelons and to cut them into pieces. They ate 
some themselves and fed some to their mounts, not 
trained riding camels, but the ones they had unharnessed 
from the labour at the well. And when they came to the 
herd of pasturing camels they milked them and drank. 
Then, without losing any more time, the sons of al-Hazimi 
rounded up the camels in a wink and drove them away. 


*' One of the passes over the southernmost extension of the Twég escarp- 
ment, also called al-‘Arid, to the sands of the Empty Quarter. 
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97. galaw, al-bill jatik, dola alad al-Hazimi y‘azzilunha ftha 
wi-ywassminha wi-lha g°a’. w-yigilun yom Saf iblih hu yi‘ir 
lé hu garn, “Abd ar-Rhaman, yom ‘ar lih lé hu garn, rassoh 
b1-l-ma w-gam w-indakk batnih dam w-yimut. 


Narrative by Sagr ibn Masri al-Walamin 

Vil 

BLOOD BROTHERHOOD BETWEEN A DOSIRI AND 

A MEMBER OF THE “ENEMY TRIBE” ASH-SHIYABIN OF 
‘TEBAH 


98. rahat minna nagah ma‘ as-Siyabin w-dahart min al-wadi. ‘ayy- 
ant ibn Nwayyir ‘ala l-Manjur, Manjur al-Maxarim, warrad 
‘ala jima‘tih. yigil, inn al-Maxarim giddami. yigul, yibun 
yadbihuni w-bi-nadhar ana w-tyyakum jimi’ w-illi yibi minna 
hagg na‘tth tyyah w-illi yibi minna Sarr na‘tih iyyah. “ugbth 
taggaw jima‘tth mnih, xalloh. 

99. w-dahart ‘aléh w-jit ana w-gal, ya-bin Masn ana, hadi tabx- 
ah mdaxxilin bih “indtk bi-slum bini ‘ammik—tabxah, ya‘ni, 
gisrah—innik tissilni dirti, gidmi al-Maxarim widdhum 
yadbthunni. 

100. ana gult, ana al-yom al-hamd l-illah hukm w-Sar‘ wala fith la 
gisrah wla xuwwah, w-ant bala tibi sibabin ‘ala jima‘ti, ya‘ni 
ant tibi sibab innit ma adhar min dar ad-Duwasir illa b-xawtyyin 
sayyir. 
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97. He [the chief of Al ‘Arja] was told, ‘Your camels are here! 
Right now the sons of al-Hazimi are busy dividing them 
and branding them, as you can hear from their roars.’ 
It is said that when he saw his camels he fell unconscious, 
‘Abd ar-Rhaman. While he lay there, unconscious, the 
people sprinkled him with water, but to no avail. His 
intestines burst open and he bled to death. 


Narrative by Sagr ibn Masri al-Walamin 

Vil 

BLOOD BROTHERHOOD BETWEEN A DOSIRI AND 

A MEMBER OF THE “ENEMY TRIBE” OF ASH-SHIYABIN OF 
“TEBAH 


98. A she-camel of ours had been sent to [pasture on the land 
of] the Shiyabin and I was told to go and fetch it. When 
I had just crossed the sand-hills bordering the Wadi and 
came to Manjur, the well of the Makharim, I ran into Ibn 
Nwayyir, who was heading for his own tribesmen. He said 
to me, ‘The Makharim are on my way and I am afraid 
they will kill me. Let’s travel together, dealing honestly 
with honest people and evildoers we'll pay back in kind.’ 
The fellow-tribesmen with whom he had been travelling 
had made off and deserted him. 

99. So he was in a tight spot when I showed up. He said to 
me, ‘Ibn Masri, here, a handful of coffee beans! I beseech 
you to take me under your protection in keeping with 
your tribe’s hallowed customs.’ He thrust to me one brew, 
that is, coffee beans.** ‘Accept it as a token that you are 
ready to be my road-companion until we reach my own 
tribal land. I have no choice but to travel through the 
territory of the Makharim, who are after my blood.’ 

100. I said, “Today, thank God, we have the government and 
the law. There is no room any longer for being someone’s 
protected neighbour or paying protection money. You 
want to bring trouble on me and my kinsmen. You will 
point to us as evidence for your claim that you needed 
a local companion to protect you in order to leave the 
territory of the Dawasir.’ 


"2 Literally, the husks of coffee beans, which are also used to prepare a brew. 
Here the word for husks (gisrah) is a synonym for coffee beans. 
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101. gal, wallah din al-gat‘ inni balla dallin ‘ala rgibti. w-hattet 
dilult w-Saddéna jimi‘, ana w-tyyah. rahhabt bih, gult, law ma‘k 
ras rajjal ygattir dimmih, law ma‘k ras rajjalin madbuh amasstk 
len tii dirtik bi-slum bint ‘ammi. 

102. miset ana w-iyyah min al-wadi w-waradna “ala I-Fgegi w-xadt 
ana dalwin min Nasir ad-Dirbi¢c w-assena nkayibna w-misena 
fi -lél w-yom asbahna rikabna gidmna ma w-innama ma ma‘na 
illa man Sén. al-Fgégi da mah hamaj, ya‘ni, ma yisrib. 

103. w-gal, fih gidmna fth Badwah, ygal lh Maruk, nibi nanhanh 
b-naxid minh Ina girbitén walla talatah, nkabt ana w-tyyah. 
Maruk ft Badwah. w-yom daxalna as-5‘b w-nawwaxna fith rjal 
min al-Maxarim ‘ala I-ma. 

104. w-sa‘at nawwaxna wu-hu y‘arf al-Argab w-ana ma y‘anifni. gal 
al-Argab, ya-flan na nibi Ina girbitenin mn al-ma. gal, wal- 
lah ma ‘indi lk illa mSawwak, amsin taski al-Maxarim lén 
tga“‘irhum ‘ala dhurhum tarbithum al-hukumah wi-l-yom tat- 
ba‘ l-rsushum tibi al-ma. 

105. w-gult ana, min taraf al-mSawwak bassrih bi-l-“afyat mnih, 
wi-l-ma inn ‘atiyytna mnih haggin “alek. gal, min ant? w-tara 
Sagr ibn Masri al-Walamin. gal, marhaban w-mashalah ‘ala 
l-ma “ugb as-Sahm. 
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101. He said, ‘By God, I swear a solemn oath that I fear for 
my life.’ So I made my riding camel kneel, we mounted, 
and started on our way together. I told him he was 
welcome, saying, ‘Even if you were carrying a man’s head 
still dripping with blood, the head of someone you had 
just killed, I would still help you reach your tribal 
homeland in keeping with my tribe’s ancient customs.’ 

102. We left the area of the Wadi behind us and headed for 
the well of al-Fgéegi. I took a bucket from Nasir ad-Dirbié 
to water our mounts. We travelled all night and the next 
morning we headed for a well. The water we carried was 
human consumption. 

103. He said, ‘Badwah is on our route and the well of Marutk. 
Let’s make for it and draw two or three water-skins full 
of water.’ So we rode to Maruk at Badwah. But as we 
entered the valley and made our camel kneel down in 
order to dismount, we found that there were tribesmen 
of al-Makharim at the well. 

104. When their leader saw us he at once recognized 
al-Argab,* but he did not know who I was. Al-Argab said, 
‘So-and-So, we just want two skinfuls of water, no more.’ 
The other said, “By God, all I have for you 1s a bullet! 
Yesterday you went around levelling accusations against 
the Makharim, hoping that the government will force us 
to our knees and tie our hands behind our backs, and 
then you string your way along our watering-holes and 
expect us to provide you with water!’ 

105. At that I intervened, ‘As for that bullet, you are going to 
assure him that he has nothing to fear from it. And as 
for the water, you have an obligation to give it to us.’ 
‘Who are you?’ he asked. Then he learnt that I was Sagr 
ibn Masri of al-Walamin. He said, “You are most welcome 
to the water, but only after allowing us to slaughter a 
sheep in your honour and have dinner with us.’”* 


* The nickname of Ibn Nwayyir, lit. “The Neck,” because of a stiffness in 
his neck, which made it necessary for him to turn his whole upper body if he 
wanted to look sidewards. 

** Lit. ‘only after the fat.’ 
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106. waradna w-xadna al-ma min Marik, arba‘ grab w-tana“azna 
w-miséna “ugib ma asbahna w-waradna al-Gbayya. al-Gbayya 
ma li-l-Maxarim ‘ala d-Dirén. ma‘na xawiyyin min as-Siyabin 
haza‘ luhum, li-l-Maxarim. galaw, min xawiyyik? gal, xawiyyi 
l-Argab Sinhat 1bn Nwayyir w-Sagr ibn Masri. fihum min gal, 
wdbihuh, idbthuh ndduh, idbthuh ndduh! 

107. gal ibn Drémth, imir ad-Dubban, Siltan ibn Drémih, wi-Mham- 
mad as-Sweti, ya-l-Maxarim, wallah ma ‘ad lina min na‘tiniz 
‘aléhum illa l-Walamin, ill allah gabilhum, al-Walamin tum 
Al Mani‘ ‘ugb al-Walamin. w-law in ma b-ibn Masri ma‘h ma 
jakum yatbi‘ rsuskum lakin ma ja illa b-ibn Masri msayyirih 
min al-wadi lan yyt dirteh. 

108. gal, ‘indi dayif, ibn Mgaddif min al-Misa‘lat wu-hu ma‘ Sbé‘, 
dibahna Ina dibthah. w-kalnah, w-yom asbahna jana xawtyy- 
na, illt haza’ lhum w-gal, ya-rab‘ ya-l-Argab al-‘arab yadbihunk, 
xawiyyna as-Saybani, haza‘ li-l-Maxarim wu-hu ma‘hum. 

109. w-jana fi l-lél “ugib ma ta‘asséna w-gal, yallah Sidd ya-l-Argab 
al-‘arab yadbihunik. gult, ana ‘altyy dak ad-din w-halif hilfin 
sen innk ma tisidd minna lén tadhar as-Sams, inntk ant 
ya-l-Argab maniib b-axer min mat, bin Haddal w-ibn Hméd 
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106. We took a supply of water from Maruk, filling four skins, 
and passed the night at some distance from the well. The 
next morning we continued on our way towards 
al-Gbayya, the well owned by the Makharim at ad-Dirén. 
With us was someone of ash-Shiyabin, who had already 
gone off to them, the Makharim at the well. They asked 
him, ‘Who’s that friend of yours?’ He said, ‘My com- 
panions are al-Argab, Sinhat ibn Nwayyir, and Sagr ibn 
Masri.’ Some of them at once started shouting, ‘Kill them, 
kill them, grab them, kill them, grab them!’ 

107. Then spoke Ibn Drémih, the chief of ad-Dubban [of 
al-Makharim] and Mhammad as-Swéti, “Now listen, you 
Makharim, you must consider that our main support in 
the Wadi are the Walamin; first we rely on God, then on 
the Walamin, and in particular Al Mani‘. Without Ibn 
Masri he would never have dared to travel from one 
watering-hole of the Makharim to the next. He came 
because he found Ibn Masri prepared to accompany him 
all the way from the Wadi to his own tribal land. 

108. He [Ibn Drémih] said [when we arrived at al-Gbayya], 
‘I have a guest, Ibn Mgaddif of al-Misha‘lah who is staying 
with Sbé',® please join us around the roasted sheep that 
we have slaughtered in his honour.’ We supped on the 
meat and the next morning our companion, the one who 
had gone to them ahead of us, expressed his alarm, “Look 
here, al-Argab, those people are going to kill you.’ Our 
companion of ash-Shiyabin who had gone over to them. 

109. He had already come to us that night after our supper 
to warn him, ‘Quickly, al-Argab, hurry up and move from 
here at once, they are going to kill you!’ But I reassured 
him, ‘I swear a solemn oath, a really strong oath, that you 
are not going to pack up and leave before sunrise. And 
in any case, al-Argab, you are no better than those who 
died before you, Ibn Hadhdhal and Ibn Hméd and all 
the others.’*° We did not move until after sunrise and then 


*© Several tribes have a section called al-Misha‘lah, see al-Jasir, Mu‘jam 
al-gaba‘il. 

*© Ibn Hadhdhal is the chief of ash-Shiyabin of “‘Tébah, Ibn Nwayyir’s 
fellow-tribesmen, and Ibn Hmeéd is the paramount chief of Barga, the branch 
of “Tébah to which ash-Shiyabin belong. 
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wi-l-axarin ili hu w-tyya ... asbahna w-ruhna, w-ma hasal sayy 
ma hasal illa zén. 
110. w-garabna ‘ala ad-Dixul, ma, wu-hu ‘alah ibn Nwayyir, Sinhat, 
‘amm Mig‘id [w-ubu Rhayyim w-ubu Nasir w-ubu Mbarak]. 
gal, suf ya-ibn Masri wallah din al-gat’, hina “isrin bét, innik 


Cov 


ma truh len takil ‘isrin tilty, widdtk nadbah talat widdik tinten 
fi Lyom. 

111. ga adt ‘indihum yomen ‘ala arba‘ dibayih w-gult, ya-l-Argab, 
hadi kullaha karamtin li, ana nagti ‘ala s-Saxxah—fi dirt 
‘Tébah, simal ad-Dixul—wi-l-yom ana migbiln “‘aliyy t-tuwar, 
widdi nagt. 

112. galaw, ant ya-l-Argab xall Rhayyim yiruh ma‘h, w-ant ig‘id inna 
bi-nhafir al-jafr, al-bill dma. gal lik, imma al-bill xaltha tird 
l-arwisah w-amma illi “indikum bt-yissi ganamkum, imma ibn 
Masn ma hu b-gadyin lizumth ill ana, médi ana. 

113. miséna min ad-Dixul, ana w-ibn Nwayyir ilen jina “ugib yom 
yomen, len jina as-Saxxah, ‘ugib al-magrib ma‘ I-‘isa. 
w-nawwaxna “ind dak al-bet w-yadbihin Ina tiliy w-yom 
asbahna nisad ‘anha, gal, ‘anha ma‘ Sa‘f al-Mald. ja Sa‘f 
al-Mald. gulna, wén ndagti, ya-Sa‘f? gal, allah allah, wis 
wasimha ya-wlidi? médt. 

114. gal, ma yarif wasimha wla tinsidh ‘an Sayy. l-annih gal, tarak 
la ‘ad tigil Sayy, ana illi akftk ana fi kull Sayy. ant tibi ‘rigth, 
yt “tik iyyah wi-n-nagat ‘atni tyyaha, lizimin trih tit bha. 

115. ricib, ant ya-Sa‘f, w-ja bha. yom yiji bi-n-nagat ma‘i ‘asrat ryal. 
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left without being disturbed in the slightest. On the 
contrary, all had gone very well. 

110. From there we headed west towards ad-Dikhidl, the well 
of Ibn Nwayyir, Sinhat [and Abu Rhayyim and Abu Nasir 
and Abu Mubarak.] On our arrival he said, ‘Look here, 
Ibn Masri, I swear and it is irrevocable, we have twenty 
tents here and we will not allow you to leave before you 
have eaten twenty lambs with us. You can choose, either 
we slaughter three or two of them each day, as you like.’ 

111. I spent two days with them and after four lambs I said, 
‘Listen, al-Argab, you have received me with great 
honour. But my she-camel is at as-Sakhkhah’—in the 
tribal land of “Tébah, north of ad-Dikhtl—‘and the 
season when the fields must be irrigated is approaching. 
I really need to go and get my she-camel [to employ her 
as well traction ].’ 

112. The others remonstrated, ‘Please, al-Argab, let Rhayyim 
go with him. You must stay here to help us dig out the 
well and remove the debris, the camels are thirsting.’ But 
he said, ‘Let the camels drink from the shallow water- 
ing-holes and your supply of water here is enough for the 
small cattle. No one but me is going to look after him 
until he has finished his business,’ meaning me. 

113. We set out from ad-Dikhul, Ibn Nwayyir and I, and after 
travelling for one or two days we reached as-Sakhkhah 
after sunset in the early evening. We dismounted at a tent 
and its owners slaughtered a lamb in our honour. The 
next morning he inquired after the whereabouts of the 
she-camel. He [the owner of the tent] said, ‘Sure, she is 
with Sha‘f al-Mald’ and sent for him. We asked, ‘Where 
is my she-camel, Sha‘f?’ He said, ‘Yes, yes, what is her 
brand again, my boy,’ addressing me. 

114. But he [Ibn Nwayyir] cut him short, ‘He doesn’t know 
the brand and it is none of your business to ask him for 
anything. I will take care of everything, so you just ask 
me. You want your fee, he will hand it to you. But now, 
go and fetch the she-camel for me, go and get her at 
once!’ 

115. So Sha‘f mounted his camel and rode off to fetch her. 
When he brought her, I had ten riyals with me. He asked 
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gal, wis ma‘k min darahim? gult, ma‘i ‘Sarah. gal, mana 
mi‘tinth illa ryalén, ryalén bass. wi-hi ‘indih laha sintéen 
w-‘aleha sab‘ w-talatin fransi. 

116. gult, law inna m‘arrgin Ina wahid yijt bha mn al-madma ma 
ja bha b-ryalén. w-lakin bi-n‘atih al-‘Sarah w-in baga Sin ba‘d 
... gal, wallah din al-gat* ma n‘atih illa l-arba‘, arba‘ ryal bass. 

117. an-nagat laha sintén ma‘h w-nisibih “Abdallah ibn Wtéd 
m‘arrgin “alah sab‘at ‘asar, illi bi-yhafad an-nagat di lih ‘alaha 
sab‘at ‘asar fransi w-lih fi kull Sahr nisf ryal, wi-g'adat ma‘h 
arba’ w-‘isrin Sahr, ya‘nt, itna‘sar ma‘ sab‘at ‘aSar. 

118. yom ja le da ja, jat an-nagah ma ‘ad tamsi min as-Sahm, 
mirdim! ma ‘ad tamsi, law tibi thutt idik ‘ala garibha walla 
‘ayzha ma ‘ad fth mahall, Sahm! axadha min mxabah, ant 
ya-l-Argab, l-arba‘, “atah iyyah. “ugub ma ‘atah iyyah gal, wis 
di ya-Sinhat? 

119. gal, hadi illi “ala n-nagah. gal, abk hada d-Dosin jayyni, jayynt 
min wadi ad-Duwasir wi-tharrimni w-nisibik “Abdallah ibn Wted 
marrigni ‘alaha sab‘at ‘asar wi-lha ma‘i da L-hin arba‘ w-‘isrin 
Sahr, ‘alaha itna‘sar mi‘ sab‘at ‘agar. 

120. w-hada gal, ya-xayy, hada Sinhat ibn Ga‘id ibn Nwayytr w-hada 
Sagr ibn Masri ibn Nwayyir, wallah din al-gat’ innih la yukal 
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me, ‘How much money are you carrying with you?’ “Ten 
riyals,’ I said.*’ But he [Ibn Nwayyir] intervened, ‘We pay 
him just two riyals, no more than two riyals,’ though the 
camel had been taken care of by them for two years and 
we owed them thirty-seven riyals for it. 

116. I said, ‘If we hired someone to fetch a camel from the 
desert pastures, he wouldn’t do it for two riyals. Let’s pay 
him the ten riyals and if more is due...’ But he [Ibn 
Nwayyir] said, ‘Absolutely out of the question! We will 
give him just four riyals, no more than four.’ 

117. He had looked after the she-camel for two years and his 
in-law ‘Abdallah ibn Wtéd had agreed to pay seventeen 
riyals as wages to this man who kept the she-camel.” For 
every month he tended the camel he was to be paid half 
a riyal and the camel had been with him twenty-four 
months, that is, twelve plus seventeen riyals. 

118. When he brought the camel she could hardly walk so 
heavy was she, she was covered with layers of fat. She 
could hardly move and if you wanted to put your hand 
on her shoulder you couldn't find it, so big was her hump. 
She had become incredibly fat! He took the money from 
the pocket in the inside of his tunic, al-Argab, the four 
riyals and handed the money to him. As he looked at it, 
the herdsman cried, ‘What is this, Sinhat?’ 

119. ‘This is what you get for looking after the she-camel,’ he 
said. The other protested, “‘Darned, this Dosiri comes all 
the way from Wadi ad-Dawasir to see me and now you 
deprive me of what is owed to me after your in-law 
‘Abdallah Wtéd promised me seventeen riyals as wages 
and now I have taken care of her for twenty-four months. 
That means, you owe me twelve plus seventeen riyals.’ 

120. But he [Ibn Nwayyir] said, ‘Listen, brother, here you are 
with Sinhat ibn Ga‘id ibn Nwayyir and this man is Sagr 
ibn Masri ibn Nwayyir. I swear that he will pay neither 
for fetching the animal from the pasture nor the fee for 
tending the animal; he is my blood-brother! A few days 


*7 These were the old riyals, called fransi (pl. faranis), which were replaced 
by the new Arabic riyal, Ibn “Ubayd, Tadhkirah, iv, 131; Philby, Arabian Highlands, 
291-292. 

** Cf. P6/10 on the payment of a herdsman’s wages. 
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lih la hamil wla mar‘i, hada xu damm, ams ymassini mn 
al-wadi, yigul, law ma‘k ras rajjal ygattir dimmih masseétik ana 
bi-slum bini ‘ammi w-ana ma ‘ad aftkk lih m‘id dabra!? ya‘ni, 
nagah. al-m‘id haggat as-sany. 

121. gal, ma dam in di tirigatha allah ‘atak al-arba‘t ma‘ illi ... 
ma‘ ‘rigatha. tinazal minhum, ma dam da ‘ilmth tinazal min 
ri‘tyyat an-nagah. w-xadéet nagti w-jit bha la Mhammad wilidi 
jay. ja w-gal Sinhat, ma sammet bi? 

122. w-gult lih, hadi binti, umm Sinhat, zojat Masri ibn Mhammaad, 
hamil, in jat b-walad sammeénah bik. w-ja Sinhat w-sammenah 
bith w-sar bénna w-béenhum nisbah, rifgat min dak al-yom ila 
da l-yom. w-salamtik. 
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ago he personally looked after my safety by accompanying 
me all the way from the Wadi. He said, “Even if you were 
carrying the head of a man still dripping with blood, I 
would still accompany you for your safety in accordance 
with the customs of my kinsmen.” And then I should not 
help him by taking care of a miserable camel covered with 
ulcers from its labours at the well!’ He meant, a camel 
that was sent to pasture with the Bedouins in order to 
recover from the exhaustion and wounds caused by 
drawing water for the irrigation of the groves. 

121. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘If this is the case, I forgo the four riyals 
and the rest, the wages that were due.’ He renounced 
his right to the money owed to him. When he learnt what 
had happened he no longer wanted the fee for pasturing 
the camel. So I took the she-camel and returned with her 
to the Wadi. Shortly after the birth of my son Mhammad, 
Sinhat visited us and asked, “Why haven't you named him 
after me?’ 

122: I said, ‘My daughter’—the mother of Sinhat—‘the wife 
of Masri ibn Mhammad, is pregnant and if the baby is a 
boy we will give him your name.’ Sinhat was born and 
named after him. Ever since we have had this relation- 
ship, a friendship that lasted from then until this very day. 
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The Dawasir in the Wadi have a fairly precise notion of the 
geographical extent of their tribal territory (dzrah). The Wadi itself 
is the tribe’s heartland and it is surrounded on all sides by the 
vast desert territories of the Dawasir. As Philby described it, having 
immigrated into the Wadi from Yemen they soon increased to such 
an extent that they ‘were compelled to spread northwards into 
Najd, possessing themselves in turn of Sulaiyil, Aflaj and Khary [...] 
and in due course of an enormous wedge of territory, whose base 
is Wadi Dawasir and whose thin end reaches to the confines of 
Hasa far away to the north-east. On the south they march with the 
Al Murra, whom they have pushed into the desolate wastes of the 
Empty Quarter, and on the north with the Qahtan, whose similar 
and possibly contemporaneous thrust towards the heart of Najd 
they have never allowed to encroach on their own domains, and 
with the Subai‘ [Sbé‘] and Suhul [as-Shil] remnants, who have 
found a home in eastern Najd.’! 

The Dawasir are especially proud of being the masters of the 
Hadb ad-Dawasir, commonly known as the Hadb (meaning 
‘mountainous area’), with its good pastures and variegated scenery 
of plains, stony hills (hazm, the country up to Wadi al-Hamal and 
Badwah is known as al-Hazm or Hazm ad-Dawasir), bare, craggy, 
basalt mountains, shrub land, valleys densely grown with acacia 
trees, and numerous wells. As it borders on the territory of the 
southern tribes of Central Najd—Ghatan, the tribes of the Barga 
division of “Tébah, Sbé‘—it gives the Dawasir a position among 
the main Najdi tribes, which is important to them for reasons of 
prestige.” At the same time, the strategic position of the Hadb and 
its inherent attractions are a constant enticement to the tribes on 
the borders to encroach on the territory of the Dawasir and to 
test their vigilance. This is attested to by the volume of poetry and 


' The Heart of Arabia, ii, 204. 

? As in the verse of Ibn ‘Anbar of al-Mgabilah of ar-Rijban, ‘Between Ghatan, 
and Yam, and the people of at-Tor // And Sbé and ‘Tébah they thrust their 
spears’ (min ben Gahtanin w-Yam w-hal at-Tor // wi-Sbé& wi-Tebah tsawig ta‘anha), 
al-Fassam, ii, 577; and Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 13, see pp. 113-116, 375-383; also Vol. III, 
86. 
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narratives concerning disputes over the possession of and access 
to wells, raids on the camels and small cattle of the Dawasir 
pasturing in the Hadb, and punitive action by the Dawasir against 
chiefs of other tribes who grazed their herds on the land of the 
Dawasir without first obtaining their permission (“anz). The strong 
territorial consciousness of the Dawasir is also reflected in the great 
number of verses expressing their fierce determination to defend 
their tribal borders at any cost.’ Thus the popular line ‘It is our 
land, not the land of anyone else’ (darin lina ma hi b-darin I-gerna) 
is generally understood by the Dawasir to apply with special force 
to the Hadb.* 

Because of its many mountainous outcrops and other landmarks, 
the boundaries of the Hadb can be defined with considerable 
precision. As detailed in the story of Ibn Badran (p. 232) the 
border with Sbé in the western part of the Hadb has been drawn 
between the mountains of Goz ash-Shirif and Hada (as explained 
in B/43, p. 253),° and from Goz ash-Shirif to Dalfa’ and Siliy. 
Towards the north-west the border runs from G6z ash-Shirif to the 
wells of Righwah, 140 km from Ranyah, in al-Farshah,° and 
Jikhjikh.’ The confluence of the great wadi’s coming from the west 
and south-west, Wadi Ranyah, Wadi Bishah, and Wadi Tathlith, 
as well as Farshat Da‘in, to the west of the Wadi and 50 km east 
of Goz ash-Shirif at al-Makhatmiyyah, is also within the tribal area 
of the Dawasir.* The well of Warshah is said to have been part of 
their territory in former times and to have been leased by them 
to Sharif of Mecca, but regardless of this version’s truth, it is now 


° See pp. 138, 232, 275, 375, and Vol. III, 52-55. The many names of moun- 
tains, wells, wadis, and other physical features in the poetry of the Dawasir are 
also meant to express their attachment to their dirah, tribal territory. 

* The line is from the poem by Khdér ibn Shaman al-Hawamlah (para 27), 
but it is part of the stock-in-trade of the Dawasir poetry. It is quoted in a poem 
by Mhammad al-Hanaya (para 47). The same meaning is conveyed in different 
words by an unknown poet of the Rijban, ‘The land is ours and belongs to no 
one else’ (para 32). See p. 138 for other instances. 

>» And in Ibn Batla’s verse, Vol. III, 145. 

° According to Ibn Junaydil, al-Mu‘jam al-jugraft, 612, this well lies in the tribal 
land of Sbé’. 

’ Jikhjadkh has for long been fiercely contested between Sbé° and the 
Makharim of the Dawasir, see Vol. III, 45. 

* A stencil prepared by ‘Abdallah ibn Hmeér; Ibn Junaydil, 1158-1159; Philby, 
Arabian Highlands, 17. 
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definitely outside the territory of the Dawasir and belongs to Sbé*.® 

The mountains of al-Hamra with their remarkably lush valleys 
belong to the Dawasir and in the north the border runs through 
Jifrat as-Sagib, to the west of ad-Dikhul, where the territories of 
the Dawasir, “Tébah, and Sbé* meet;'° along the territory of the 
Shiyabin of “Tébah at the mountain of ad-Dirén, and on to Wadi 
al-Gimra, which marks the boundary line with Ghatan (here the 
mountains [hamir al-Mashgig and ar-Rigash mark the boundary), 
and from there to the belt of sand dunes of ad-Dihiy, the well of 
al-Huwwah, and beyond to the barrier of al-‘Arid, the well of Gnayy 
to the west of al-Harig and to the south-east of ar-Rén, and the 
Twég escarpment that runs in a north-south direction over a 
distance of about 1000 km, dividing the High Najd from the 
eastern half of the Arabian peninsula. 

The country to the south of the Wadi is flat and monotonous; 
it has few wells compared to the Hadb, and it seems to be relatively 
less blessed with rain and, in consequence, grazing land. Also, the 
southern tribes are not considered formidable competitors by the 
Dawasir. Today, a broad swath of desert in this part has been 
turned into wheat-producing agricultural land, thanks to the 
discovery of one of Arabia’s richest aquifers that is being exploited 
for pivot-irrigation. Some of the landmarks marking the borders 
in the south mentioned in poetry are the mountains of Juwil and 
Khurb, and the wells of Rumh and al-Mistijidd.'' Along the road 
from as-Slayyil to Najran, the tribal land of the Dawasir extends 
up to Dalma and as-Silil. 

In the east the borders follow the line of the barrier of al-‘Arid 
from as-Slayyil to al-Kharj, including Hrayysan, some of al-‘Armah, 
and other parts to the west of ad-Dahna sands and along the 
western edge of the Empty Quarter to Réda, east of as-Slayyil.'* 
Some of the oases in this area are inhabited by villagers belong- 


” Cf. Vol. I, 53, 207. 

'0 Al-Fassam, i, 100 adds Ghatan, but I believe that the border of this tribe’s 
territory lies more towards the east. 

'! In verses in N/125 and al-Fassam, i, 168, 291, the sands of Bini Rumh are 
mentioned as ‘our border,’ and al-Kharj as the territorial limit in the north; and 
in another poem Juwil is coupled with al-Kharj in the north, ibid., 294. The well 
of al-Mistijidd lies in the Jabjab channel, 1.e. in the direction of Tathlith, Phil- 
by, Arabian Highlands, 17. 

'? Cf. the verses of Mhammad as-Sdéri, al-Malhamah az-Za@idiyyah, 77, min 
al-Hadb ila |-Aflaj mikdin diddhum...min al-Far‘at al-‘ilya ila al-Xarj haddhum ‘From 
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ing to other tribes, like as-Shul and Bini Timim, and therefore it 
cannot be said to be exclusive Dawasir territory in the same manner 
as the Wadi, as-Slayyil, and the Hadb. 

Wadi ad-Dawasir is considered the southern border of the 
central Arabian heartland of Najd.'* The Dawasir themselves share 
this view, though in their minds there is no doubt that in many 
respects—culturally, historically, linguistically, and geographic- 
ally—the Dawasir are part of central Arabia rather than akin to 
the areas to their south (Najran), the highlands to the south-west, 
or the western approaches to al-Hijaz, the east being cut off by 
the vastness of the Empty Quarter. But as in any borderland there 
is also a sense of being in-between, as expressed in the verse, ‘At 
the crossroads between the south and Najd we settled’ (P9/12); 
and when the Bedouins of the Dawasir migrate to the spring 
pastures of the Hadb or beyond it to the north, it is said that ‘they 
have gone to Najd’ (H2/a), as if the Wadi itself were outside it 
and only the desert areas to the north of the sand-hills screening 
off the Wadi from the north were geographically part of Najd. 
However, just as the Dawasir are proud of combining sedentary 
and nomadic strains within one tribe and regard it as a source of 
strength, they do not see their intermediate position between Najd 
and the south as a disadvantage but rather as a distinctive feature, 
putting them in a special position. 


the Hadb to al-Aflaj they pounce on their enemy...from the western Far‘ah to 
al-Kharj runs their border.’ In a spirit of boasting, the poet Ibn Bdah of al-Misarir 
takes the border even farther, to the coast of the Gulf; ‘From al-Far‘ah in the 
Wadi to the line of the coast’ (min Far‘at al-Wadi ila sahil as-sif), al-Fassam, ii, 
408. More modestly, Ibn ‘Anbar of al-Mgabilah of the Rijban traces the eastern 
border from Birk to al-Mindifin (the spot where the Twég barrier disappears 
into the sands of the Empty Quarter, between as-Slayyil and Najran, see pp. 632- 
633), ibid., 577. The town of Dilam in the valley of al-Kharj has a sizeable Dawasir 
population. From there, and the al-‘Armah and ad-Dahna beyond it, the Bedouins 
of the Dawasir have uninterrupted grazing rights ‘down the narrow strip between 
the Tuwaiq [Twég] on the one hand and the Biyadh [al-Biyad] on the other, 
through the Aflaj to Sulaiyyil and thence to Wadi Dawasir. The plateau of Tuwaigq, 
southward of a line drawn due west from the Aflaj, and the Nafudh Dahi 
[ad-Dihiy] separating Nejd proper from the wadi, also falls within their area of 
exclusive grazing rights,’ Philby, Southern Ned, 17. 

'’ Hamzah, Qalb Jazirat al-‘Arab, 15, 48-49, defines Najd as a string of oasis 
towns from Jabal Shammar in the north, via al-Qasim and central Najd, to its 
southern end at Wadi ad-Dawasir. 
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1 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: THE BORDERS 


POEM BY MHAMMAD IBN JWAYYIR OF AD-DUBBAN OF 
AL-MAKHARIM 


hadi L-gisidah li-Mhammad ibn Jwayyir min umara al-Maxarim 
msarrif ft margibin fi l-Hadb, yigul,'* 


2/1 gal al-Mini‘i badyin ras margab’” 
marbad tyurin nadirat whas'® 

of 2: gibliyy fayy Hada ‘ala rasm jaddna 
wi-smalha al-Masgug wi-r-Riggas 

4/3. w-sargiyyha l-Aflaj dar Al Zayid 
dyar hidranin w-‘idd gras" 

5/4. pinubha al-Wadi l-msamma bladna 
madmah Xurb w-min wara minnas'* 

6/5. yama ra‘ana jird l-abkar bi-l-haya 
b-atar barragin rima bi-‘tas 

7/6. yom ra‘ al-gars wadda‘ih 
w-ra’ al-bitat mgaddbih w-inhas 

'4 Metre: — --- -— --- — (~-~-) (~- -) (-) (-~-) (at-tawil). This poem was 


recorded by Jil‘ad ar-Rbayyi‘ (J), Ibn Batla (IB), and Abu Dhra‘ (AD), all mem- 
bers of the tribe of al-Makhharim. Abu Dhra‘ said that the poet in these verses 
‘defines the borders of his land, his tribal area’ (yhaddid bladth, dirtth). The order 
of his verses, as compared with the text, is: 1-8, 10-12, 14, 13, 15. At the suggestion 
of Bkhétan, the text follows Jil‘td ar-Rbayyi’’s and Ibn Batla’s versions with only 
minor variations: Ibn Batla did not recite verse 6 and he gave w. 14-15 in reverse 
order; at the end of the poem the order of Jil‘td’s verses is 13, 15, 11, 12, 14, 


16. 


' AD commented, jadd ar-rijajil kulluhum, jadd al-Maxarim w-imirhum, martith 
ar-rajjal da (‘He [al-Mini‘i] is the ancestor of al-Makharim and their leader, that 
man [Falah al-Hilgumi] is of his offspring’). 


16 


whas, i.e. whus (because of the rhyme). 


'7 IB: bildan hidranin. 
1S J: w-min warah mands. 
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1 
POEM BY MHAMMAD IBN JWAYYIR OF AD-DUBBAN OF 
AL-MAKHARIM 


l. This poem was composed by Mhammad ibn Jwayyir, one 
of the chiefs of al-Makharim, as he was looking out from 
the top of one of the rocky peaks in the Hadb: 


27k: ‘The Mini‘i recited his verses after climbing to his high 
lookout, 
The abode of noble hunting falcons living in the lonely 
wilds; 

3/ 2: In the west the border drawn by our ancestors is the slope 
of Hada, 
In the north our boundaries are al-Mashgug and ar-Ri- 
gash, 


4/3. And in the east it runs to al-Aflaj, the land of Al Zayid, 
Inhabited by sedentary tribesmen and wells for the no- 
mads’ livestock;'” 

5/4. Towards the south is the so-called Wadi, our main district, 
And beyond it the waterless desert pastures of Khurb and 
even further.”° 

6/5. So many times we grazed our short-haired camels on the 
herbage, 

Following the traces of thunderstorms and the debris 
swept up by torrents, 

7/6. When the owner of a grove waters his palms one last time, 
Leaves his pulley in the care of his slave and makes off.’! 


'9 Cf. M/7, where al-Aflaj is characterized in the same manner. 

20 Beyond it, i.e. to the south. 

21 Here the pulley over which the rope holding the bucket is drawn is a meta- 
phor for the well and the irrigation of the palm trees. It was explained to me 
that the suffix pronoun of mgaddib ‘seizing, taking hold of forcefully’ refers to 
the slaves working in the plantation, i.e. he tells his slave to stay and look after 
the palms and his house. It is implied that in the fall season, as-sfiri, after the 
date harvest, the owners of the groves leave the plantation in the care of their 
slaves while they resume their nomadic existence in the desert with their kins- 
men and herds (see also pp. 71-72). In another interpretation he does so after 
securing the pulley (in which case the suffix pronoun refers to bitat, the pul- 
ley), since the palm trees need no further watering until after the winter and 
early spring season. 
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8/7. 
9/8. 


10/9. 


11/10. 
12/11. 
13/12; 
14/13. 
15/14. 


16/15. 


2 This verse does not occur in the version by Jil‘ad. 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: THE BORDERS 


stkanha waddayat jarha min jdarha 
Mbé‘ijtin yom ad-dhur hsas 
awiyyhum la la n-nmamah benhum 
hacy an-ngéli wi-s-sdir gsas” 

ya-labti tara l-xba mugdam al-‘ara 
min tarrad al-xamlat rah b-las** 
ya-Mzid b-awassik minni wisiyyah 
talat ‘asratin w-kud tnas 

l-awwalat la m agbalat ‘us an-nida 
gid hi tibasar bi-l-'arab wi-‘tas 

‘alek fi darb as-saxa finnh al-‘ala 
w-allah wiliyy an-nafs wi-l-ma‘as** 
wi-t-tanyah la dabbarat guhs ar-rumak* 
ftatni xlaf an-nayir al-minhas*’ 
wi-t-taltah darb an-niga finnh al-biga 
gassak min al-beda tyab as-5as*’ 

hatta yi‘add lik fi l-midal suwalif”® 
la ‘ad wild al-las ma yilgas. 


2° J: al-xamlat bat b-las. 

"4 J: fgum lha bi-l-kéf wi-l-fars wi-d-dara. 
> IB: wi-t-tanyah la ja naharin diwisah. 
° IB: fintin xlaf. 

27 J, AD: haggik min al-béda. 

8 IB: fi l-midal marajil. 
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8/7. Its people paid blood money for the wall that collapsed 
on their neighbour,” 
The offspring of al-Mbé‘ij, hospitable entertainers in times 


of dearth. 

9/8. How fortunate they would be, but for their backbiting, 
The slanderous gossip spread by mean  rumour- 
mongers!*” 


10/9. Brothers, that which cannot bear the light of day will 
expose you,” 

And he who engages in vile pursuits ends up as a scal- 
lywag. 

11/10. Listen, Mzid, to counsel that may redound to your benefit, 
Three requirements difficult to fulfil and rarely accom- 
plished: 

12/11. First, when travellers riding gaunt mounts are 
approaching, 

Thirsty and pinning their hopes on a hospitable recep- 
tion, . 

13/12. Follow the rules of generosity, for that is the path to 
honour, 

Trusting in God, the Lord of man’s soul Who provides 
sustenance; 

14/13. Second, when the stout warhorses turn their backs, 
Fight to protect the rear of those who are fleeing in fright; 

15/14. Third, always act honestly, for that brings eternal bliss, 
Dressing you in shining white robes of the purest cotton,” 

16/15. Making your deeds the subject of admiration in crowded 
assemblies, 

Whereas no-one will pay any attention to good-for- 
nothings.’*” 


29 As shown by this verse, the Makharim identify to a certain extent with the 
sobriquet of the sub-tribe of al-Wuda‘in, ‘Those who paid blood money for the 
neighbour killed by the wall,’ see pp. 121, 151. 

“© The poet scolds the Dawasir for their factious spirit, see p. 128. 

4! Literally, ‘that which is hidden, comes before nakedness.’ It was explained 
that, for instance, clothes that are put away for a long time may be eaten by moths 
and decay. When one puts these clothes on, one’s naked flesh may show through 
the holes and threadbare parts, thus shaming and embarrassing the wearer. 

32 A white flag is flown by someone who wishes to honour a person to whom 
he owes a great debt of gratitude. In this case the latter is, metaphorically, 
‘covered or dressed in white,’ without actually wearing white clothes. 

33 Cf. N/32-35, p. 291 for a similar listing of cardinal virtues. 
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ii 
POEM BY KHDER IBN SHAMAN AL-HAWAMLAH* 


17. hadi, tal ‘umrik, gisidat Xdér ibn Saman al-Hawamlah 
ad-Désiri. Ihum marabi‘in lannih Wadi al-Gimra hu min hdud 
ad-Duwasir, hu min amlak ad-Duwasir, fyigil Xdér ibn Saman, 
ila min nizal fi hada l-wadi wi-turrafih, min al-Manxarah la 
l-Huss minna manazil w-niran ma tgabba ‘ala mistinirha. 
al-Manxarat “ad hadi. racibtin li-l-Gimra, racibtin Bini 
Zwaylryyan, sariktin fi xsum Bini Zwaylryyan w-sartktin ... eh. 
w-min dun al-Hmar w-sargiyyin Jufrah. 


18/1. = min al-Manxarah la l-Huss minna manazil 
w-niran ma tgabba ‘ala mistinirha® 
19/2. wr-tsuf fa l-Gimra byutin tbanna 
wi-tsuf xafrat as-sibaya tdirha 
20/3.  wi-tsuf min ben al-faragin hizzab 
jlal al-‘alabi sufrha min Citirha 
21/4. — maracib l-samhin al-wjih Al Zayid 
hal surbitin fi l-hos tanéa mgirha*® 
22/5. la sah sayyahin ta‘allaw dhurha*’ 
mn ar-rabx tayyar min hasaha nitirha 
23/6.  ahibb dodi hibb ra‘i garayis 
saffin migariha ‘ala jal birha 
24/7. ma ‘ad fi ruhi ma‘a l-Faw mijnib™ 


“4 The narrator is Mihmas ibn ‘Ali ar-Rbayyi*. Verses 8-9 were taken from a 
version recited by Abu Dhra‘ (AD). A version of 14 w. was recited to me by ‘Aydan 
ibn Rajis al-Hawamlah. Abu Dhra‘ started by reciting some verses from the 
well-known poem of az-Zu‘biyyah (Vol. I, 208-217) before the mistake was pointed 
out to him. Still some of these verses bear resemblance to it, e.g. the 90 nights 
they were camped in the Hadb (as mentioned in the note to v. 1); the fires that 
were lit; the first hemistich of v. 10 is identical to that of Vol. I, 217, v. 55; the 
mentioning of the irta bushes and the oryx, the Hadb (or al-Hazim) and ar-Rub'’ 
al-Khali. (Metre: — --— -— --~-— -~- (-) (--) (at-tawil). 

© AD: diyyan. “Aydan follows with these two w., da‘anna jrir as-sér min yim- 
mat al-‘da // w-nisbir ‘ala al-wajlah ila ja nidirha; ra‘éna bih fi l-hazm tis‘in lélah / 
/ len tar mili al-“aSayir hajirha. 

© AD: hal surbitin tanéa al-m‘adi mgirha. 

7 “Aydan: milhigat as-sot la nagg sayih. 

“8 Mbarak ibn Safi: tilga Ina fi l-Hadb darin w-manzil // dar as-sa‘d yasbig hayaha 
bisirha. 
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1] 


POEM BY KHDER IBN SHAMAN AL-HAWAMLAH 


17. This is a poem by Khdeér ibn Shaman of the Hawamlah 
sub-tribe of the Dawasir. He speaks about spring pastures 
in Wadi al-Gimra, which is close to the border of the 
territory of the Dawasir tribe - it is part of the lands that 
belong to the Dawasir by right. Khdér ibn Shaman said, 
when he was encamped in this wadi and the surrounding 
territories, ‘From al-Mankharah to al-Huss we have 
pitched our tents, the fires of their camps lighten up the 
sky as beacons for all.’ Al-Mankharah is a mountain not 
far from al-Gimra, not far from Bini Zwéliyyan, it links 
up with the bluffs of Bini Zwéliyyan and other mountains, 
on the way before you get to al-Hmar and east of Jufrah.” 


18/1. From al-Mankharah to al-Huss we have pitched our tents; 
The fires of their camps lighten up the sky as beacons 
for all; 

19/2. In the wadi of al-Gimra you see their tents being put up 
By chaste and beautiful women who fasten the cloth with 
ropes; 

20/3. And among the groups of tents you see robust steeds, 
With bulging neck muscles, almost all of a white colour, 

21/4. |The mounts of the noble and pleasantly-mannered Al 
Zayid, 

Cavalrymen whose charges sow death and destruction in 
the enemy ranks; 

22/5. When the alarm is sounded they jump into the saddle 
at once, 

On well-fed horses that exhale from deep inside with a 
powerful snorting. 

23/6. I love my camel herds as one loves his groves of palms, 
Row upon row, each standing in a reservoir of water from 
the well. 

24/7. No longer do I harbour the wish to go south to al-Faw, 


39 Jufrah, i.e. Jufrat as-Sagib, west of ad-Dikhdl. 
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l-dirtin gaffa hayaha bisirha 
25/8.  yabra lha nab al-gara rafd al-cala 
ubu diggha w-uxu nuwdadi ‘asirha 
26/9.  ya-zinha Sarbat Tigurah w-saddarat 
tinnis ma‘ ad-duhr tanahi sidirha 
27/10. darin lina ma hi b-darin I-gérna 
naxalh l-irta wi-l-wdéhi hamirha® 
hada mimma ‘abbaraw. 


ili 
TWO VERSES BY SA‘D IBN MHAMMAD ABU DHRA‘ OF 
AL-MAKHARIM“*! 


28/1.  ya-bagyinn al-Hadb hinna halin lth 
min wagt Badranin w-hinna mgimin 

29/2.  hinna Maxarimin sibab kull ‘illah 
hinna Maxarimin ‘ala al-hos darin. 


4 AD: naxalha al-‘abal. 
4! Metre: — -~— — --—- -~— — (at-tawil). 
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To a district where any rainfall is widely reported.” 
The herd is guarded by a stud with a towering hump and 
a huge belly, 

A stud that sired the herd’s calves as well as the finest 
mothers;* 

A delightful sight, as they walk away from Tigtrah’s well, 
In a long line at noon, and you hear their plaintive groans. 
That is our tribal land, not owned by anyone else, 
With zrta bushes and oryx, not palms and donkeys.** 


These are some of the verses that are being recited. 


TWO VERSES BY SA‘D IBN MHAMMAD ABU DHRA‘ OF 
AL-MAKHARIM 


28/1. 


29/2. 


‘If you covet the Hadb, know that we are its owners! 
Since the days of Ibn Badran we've been its residents; 
We are the Makharim, who inflict incurable disease,* 
We are the Makharim, warriors hardened by many 
battles.’ 


42 Tt was explained that this unnamed district was the Empty Quarter, ar-Rub‘ 
al-Khali. However, the verse is apparently out of context and its meaning is not 
clear. Cf. the version on p. 472 n. 38, ‘In the Hadb you will find our whereabouts 
and tents, // A place blessed by fortune and rains that are widely reported (i.e. 
they are plentiful).’ 

3 Cf. H1/22, p. 349. 

44 As irta bushes grow in the sands and oryx were hunted in the Empty Quar- 
ter, not in the Hadb, the verse seems to refer to the Empty Quarter and not the 
Hadb ad-Dawasir. The Hawamlah, the members of a sub-tribe of the Dawasir to 
which the poet and one of the transmitters belong, are oriented towards the 
east and often pasture their herds in the Empty Quarter. The verse on the Hadb 
(v. 7, p. 472 n. 38) only occurs in the versions recited by members of al-Makharim. 

Lit. ‘the cause of every illness,’ a synonym for sigm al-‘da ‘a disease, plague 
onto their enemies.’ 
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1V 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: THE BORDERS 


VERSES BY A POET OF AR-RIJBAN* 


30/1. j2‘l al-haya yissié ya-dik al-arwas 
ytsst jbal al-hadb w-assa sahalha 
31/2. hi dint ar-Riban labbast at-tas 
rab‘in tgayyid fi l-mlaga jimalha 
32/3. hi lna w-inna tha biddat an-nas 
ma dam I-Ag‘as gullitih ma ‘adalha 
33/4. tla asnat al-Jufrah w-minha al-haya nas 
fin hamdha lashab nbi‘in li-halha 
34/5.  truddha al-Gimra ila hadd Lat‘as 
ft Sirr Fallajin ytarrad hamatha. 
** Transmitter is ‘Abbas ibn Msaybih of ar-Rijban. Metre: — --- - --- --- - 
(at-tawil). 
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1V 


VERSES BY A POET OF AR-RIJBAN 


30/1. ‘May the clouds drench those peaks with rain, 
Irrigating the mountains of the Hadb and her plains, 

31/2. The tribal lands of ar-Rijban, men wearing helmets,*’ 
Who in battle chain the forelegs of the stud carrying the 
litter.* 

32/3. She [the Hadb] is ours as much as we are hers from 
among all people on earth, 
As long as al-Ag*as has not straightened its slanting peak. 

33/4. If al-Jufrah becomes drought-stricken and rains passed 
It by, 
The spring pastures of her greyish, salty plants satisfy our 
needs; 

34/5. Her borders are al-Gimra up to the conical dunes,” 
And in the sands of Sirr Fallaj their camels pasture un- 
attended.’”” 


47 ‘The wearers of helmets’ as a laudatory formula for the Rijban also oc- 
curs in a poem by Ibn Hagshah said to date from the period of the Turkish rule 
in Najd in the early nineteenth century, ‘Give greetings to the Rijban, wearers 
of helmets’ (or ‘crowns’?) (sallim ‘ala ar-Rijban labbasat at-taj), al-Yamamah newspa- 
per, 1985; also, Vol. I, 211, v. 24. 

48 See pp. 121-122. The sobriquet by which the Rijban like to be known is 
‘Those who shackle their camels.’ It was often explained that the Rijban used 
to shackle the legs of their herds as a sign of their determination to defend them 
at all cost and to hold their ground. However, as this verse expresses more clearly, 
it more likely refers to the ancient habit of tribal warriors of bringing into battle 
a litter, borne by a strong male camel, from which one of their young, beautiful 
women, usually the daughter of a chief, would rise and show herself without a 
veil to shout encouragements to the fighters. In this case the shackling of the 
stud camel’s legs carrying the litter would indicate their fierce resolve to fight 
to the last man rather than giving ground or allowing the litter to fall into the 
enemy's hands. Perhaps today’s rigorously religious and strait-laced tribesmen 
of ar-Rijban find it embarrassing to be reminded of their forebears’ heathenish 
customs (as derided, for instance, by Ibn ‘Ubayd, Tadhkirah, i, 114, in discus- 
sing the method of fighting of al-‘Ijman, who would chain seven of these 
litter-bearing camels together and drive them into battle, see p. 42) and prefer 
to substitute for it the former interpretation. 

49 Possibly the dunes of ad-Dihiy are meant, but the land of the Dawasir 
stretches beyond these sands towards the oases of the southern al-‘Arid and the 
western edges of the Empty Quarter. 

°° Fallaj is unknown to me. Perhaps al-Aflaj is meant. 
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V 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: THE BORDERS 


TWO POEMS BY MHAMMAD IBN ‘ABDALLAH AL-HANAYA®! 


35/1. 
36/2. 
37/3. 
38/4. 
39/5. 
40/6. 
41/7. 
42/8. 
43/9. 
44/10. 


45/11. 


yigul min jazl al-ma‘ani yisidha 

la tayhin ftha wla misti‘irha 
tawarad hyam al-guwari‘ b-damiri 
abbir hawajisi w-a‘arf ta‘birha 
ta‘birha fi labtin Zaydiyyah 

ahl as-slum illt yjawwir jiwirha 
zibinhum yamsi min ad-didd wamin 
w-‘ala al-‘da narin tiwaggad si‘irha 
ahl as-Sahamat wi-s-saxa wi-s-Sija‘ah 
Duwasirin kullin ‘araf ‘an misirha 
hal dirtin yaman bha min wiza bha 
w-min ad-dalayil mihmilinin gistrha 
w-xawiyyna la min wisamna lih al-‘asa 
bi-hiddanna law hu l-halth yisirha 
la la ryjal ad-dar kullin haga bha 
juwadha tahdi ‘ala jal birha 

la hafha al-hawwaf yabgi tma‘ah 
imma dbth bi-hdudha sar tsirha 
haminha yom al-gana yagra‘ al-gana 
hum dir‘ha ad-dafi ‘an illi yidirha 
gibliha Goz as-Sirif al-msamma 
wintb Rumhin la al-Gnayya gitirha 


*' Both poems have been published in al-Fassam, i, 181-182, 276-277. In 
al-Fassam’s version of the first poem, w. 9 and 13 have been omitted. The sec- 
ond poem has been published in its entirety, with minor metrical and other ir- 
regularities. The metre of the first poem is: - -~— — —~— -~- (-) (~—-) (at-tawil); 
and of the second: (—) -~—- -— -~ -— -~— — -~— (al-madid). 
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TWO POEMS BY MHAMMAD IBN ‘ABDALLAH AL-HANAYA® 


35/1. 


36/2. 


37/3. 


38/4. 
39/5. 
40/6. 


41/7. 


42/8. 
43/9. 


44/10. 


45/11. 


‘These verses came from a rich stock of themes, 
Composed with skill and free of borrowing; 

The stanzas rushed on me like thirsty animals to the 
water, 

Giving eloquent expression to my deep-felt sentiments. 
Their subject are the tribesmen descended from Zayid, 
Profoundly attached to their traditions, protectors of their 
neighbour; 

Those who seek asylum with them are safe, 

For they consume their enemy like a roaring fire; 
People of distinction, generous, and brave: 

Such are the Dawasir and such is their renown; 

In their land fugitives need not worry, 

As shown by their herds that pasture unattended; 

If a stranger’s stick has been carved with our brand, 
Even alone, he will not be disturbed within our tribal 
borders.*° 

If not for the land’s masters, he’d be an easy prey; 
The path trodden by their camels leads one to their well.” 
If a rustler looking for plunder tries to rob them, 
Either he is killed at their border or taken prisoner. 
They kept their territory secure, when tribes fought spear 
in hand, 

Their homeland’s wide coat of mail against those who 
covet it. 

Towards the west it extends as far as Goz ash-Shirif, 

In the south the line has been drawn from Rumh to 
al-Gnayy; 


52 Mhammad ibn ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Hanaya was born in al-Gwéz 
in 1939. He was employed as a clerk at the local branch of the Saudi Ministry 
of Agriculture, Hmér, Wahat ash-shi‘r, i, 15. He did not belong to one of the 
Wadi’s original tribes and was a dependent of the Gwidah sheikhs. Al-Hanaya 
assisted me in the transcription of some of the recorded materials. He died in 
the late 1990s. 

°3 See pp. 117, 421, on the custom of marking a neighbour’s cane. 

°4 Perhaps it is implied that though the land’s masters are not physically pres- 
ent everywhere, their presence and the awe inspired by them make themselves 
felt throughout their territory. 
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46/12. 
47/13. 


48/14. 


49/1. 
50/2. 
51/3. 
52/4. 
53/5. 


54/6. 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: THE BORDERS 


w-Sargtha rub‘ al-xala al-xali al-fida 

w-min al-Xarj tla ar-ramlah manahi sidirha. 
darin Ina ma hi b-danin |-geérna 

wirtat jdudin min l-awayil l-ixirha 
w-tammat w-salla allah ‘ala sayyid al-mala 
‘ala Sift’ al-xalg w-éda bisirha. 


y-allah y-alli tistijib ad-d‘a w-amrik mta‘ 
mihstyy al-ayyam wi-sninha wi-shurha 


‘izz darin silm ahalha al-karam wagt al-mia‘ 


w-ma txaffe dun difanha madxurha 
wadyin yisma b-ahalih yudi lih Sa‘ 

iftaxar b-isudth all titul sburha 

israt ili gid nsamha w-hiddanah wsa‘ 
Zayid al-mashir yom al-jahal hu sirha” 
fas min hist al-asad kull man‘irin sija‘ 
labtin sigm al-‘da la misa taburha 

min harabna ma tahanna bi-laddat al-mta‘ 
dag bih barr al-jizirah w-wis’ bhurha 


» F: Zayid al-maltim. 
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46/12. Its eastern border is the immense space of the Empty 
Quarter, 
From al-Kharj to the sands, their pasturing herds are 
watered. 

47/13. This land is ours and no-one else has a right to it, 
The bequest of our forebears, from the first to the last. 

48/14. In conclusion, a prayer for the Prophet, the noblest of 
men, 
Who will intercede on our behalf and has revealed to us 
the faith.’ 


49/1. ‘O God, You answer man’s pleas and Your command- 
ments are obeyed, 
You keep count of the days and the years and the months; 
50/2. Honour a land whose people’s custom is hospitality in 
times of want, 
Who would never hide any of their provisions from their 
guests! 
51/3. A Wadi named after the people living there and 
illuminated 
By men on whom it prides itself, lions whose reach is far; 
52/4. The offspring of the ancestor who drew the borders’ lines 
and made them so wide, 
Zayid, “The Slapped One,” who in the days of ignorance 
stood as its wall.” 


53/5. Long live every brave stalwart from this lions’ den, 
Clansmen who wipe out the enemy’s columns like the 
plague; 

54/6. Those who wage war against us never enjoy tasty food 
again;”’ 

The deserts of Arabia and the vast seas are too small for 
them; 


°© Al-Maltiam, ‘the one who received a slap,’ was the nickname of Zayid, the 
ancestor to whom most sub-tribes of the Dawasir trace their descent, see pp. 77- 
78. On the "days of ignorance,” see pp. 25, 37, 55. 

57 Cf. B/30, ‘None of them would ever lick his fingers again [after eating a 
meal],’ i.e. all of them were killed in battle. 

°8 They would find nowhere to escape from the wrath of the pursuing Dawasir. 
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55/7. 
56/8. 


57/9. 


58/10. 
59/11. 
60/12. 
61/13. 


62/14. 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: THE BORDERS 


w-in zibanna xayfin yingiti® minh an-nza 
yom salat al-gibayil w-suww Srurha 

mitl misyar as-sirif ibn Hasim bi-l-fza‘ 
yabgi ibn Mtarnf ilen sirb mrurha 

‘ugh za‘mih tawwa‘uh Al Zayid w-istita‘ 
labti xallaw jmu‘th ‘asa li-tyurha 

bay‘in arwahna yom hazzat al-mba‘ 
wi-d-dalayil fi t-tuwarix yudi nurha 
al-xawty wi-l-jar Sidna luhum mabnan rfa‘ 
len ganna al-warg b-afrahha wi-srurha 
li-l-xawiy wasm al-‘asa amnin ma‘a at-turg al-wsa‘ 
tamminth bi-gyabna min jimi* xturha 
jarna yihmil ra‘ayah dayim ma yra‘ 

min l-awayil fi darana yisiy gfurha 

w-min dalayil silmna alli swat an-nur sa‘ 
gid widéna jarna min xarab gsurha. 
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55/7. In our sanctuary a trembling fugitive leaves his troubles 
behind, 

In the days of tribal warfare and rampant evil; 

56/8. The army of the Sharif Ibn Hashim and his tribes 
marched on us; 

Wishing to seize Ibn Mtarrif he was poured a bitter po- 
tion instead: 

57/9. After his threats and boasts Al Zayid forced him into 
submission; 

Crushed by my kinsmen his troops were left as food for 
the vultures; 

58/10. We gladly put our souls on sale when the auction began;” 
Proof can be found in the chronicles, shining with the 
light of truth.®! 

59/11. For companions and neighbours in our care, we built a 
high castle, 

So that the dove began cooing a song of joy and happi- 
ness; 

60/12. The brand carved in his stick protects the stranger on 
the wide desert roads, 

And renders him immune, even in our absence, from all 
danger. 

61/13. Our neighbour never bothers to send a guard with his 
pasturing herds: 

From the days of old he plies between the lonely desert 
meadows, safe under our protective wing. 

62/14. The most brilliant evidence of our faithfulness to custom: 
We paid blood money for our neighbour when his house 
collapsed on him.’ 


°9 The second line has clearly been added as a sop to political correctness, 
for the functions described are now performed by the government and official- 
ly the old state of affairs is something to be ashamed of rather than a source of 
pride. 

6° In battle, compared with a hot market, fearless warriors offer to sell their 
lives to those who are ready to engage in bargaining for the steep price that is 
demanded, including the possibility of the aspiring buyer’s life. 

®! Cf. p. 122 and Vol. III, 103, for similar references to chronicled history. 
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THE DAWASIR AND CHRONICLED HISTORY 


The Wadi has always been part of the network of Najdi oases, 
towns, and villages. Therefore it falls within the purview of Najdi 
history as chronicled by its learned men in Riyadh, the Qasim, and 
other centres of civilization at the core of the Saudi state. As this 
state depended for its strength on the sedentary population, the 
chroniclers tended to take an interest in the affairs of the Bedouin 
tribes only to the extent that they affected the lives of the towns- 
men and villagers or the rule and control of the state. The Dawasir 
were situated in a rather remote district and the Saudi state's 
political rivals tended to be in the north (al-Qasim, Ha’il), in the 
west (the Sharifs of Mecca), or in the east (al-Hasa, the Gulf) or 
in all of these directions (the Ottomans), but never in the south. 
Thus the affairs of the Dawasir were not of particular concern to 
the Saudi rulers or to their competitors. Also, the Dawasir became 
solid adherents of Wahhabi doctrine at a relatively early date and 
ever since have been as steadfast in their loyalty to the Saudi state 
as one might expect from a remote district inhabited by factious 
tribesmen. In other words, the land of the Dawasir has long been 
the southern frontier of the Saudi state’s hard Najdi core, but one 
that has not been contested or ever seriously in doubt. 

In spite of a certain lack of interest at the state’s centre for the 
Dawasir, due to their geographical remoteness and relative polit- 
ical unimportance, the tribe on occasion did receive its share of 
attention in chronicled history. The Dawasir themselves are mostly 
absorbed by their internal tribal affairs and generally content to 
be administered somewhat loosely from the centre through the 
governor's office in the Wadi. This may have been a factor in the 
development of their distinctive tribal identity over the past two 
centuries or more. 

For the Dawasir, travelling to Riyadh brings with it the pleasures 
of the big city, a break in the dull provincial routine, and an 
opportunity to nurture business and official contacts, to get abreast 
of the latest gossip, and to return to the majlis gatherings of the 
Wadi with a fresh supply of news and opinions on matters of 
national and international interest. Conversely, the Wadi has never 
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been considered an attractive posting for civil servants from Riy- 
adh or other parts of the country. In short, Riyadh has always been 
much closer to the Wadi than the other way round. 

The events involving the Dawasir that were deemed worthy of 
notice by the Saudi chroniclers also feature prominently in the 
oral legacy of the Dawasir: their pledge of fealty to the Saudi state 
when they embraced the Wahhabi doctrine at the urging of Rbayyi* 
ibn Zéd; the hostilities against the Sharifs of Mecca in which they 
took part under the leadership of Rbayyi® ibn Zéd and other trib- 
al chiefs at the time of the first Saudi state; the involvement of 
the Dawasir in the struggle for power between the brothers ‘Ab- 
dallah and Su‘td ibn Faysal, which brought about the eclipse of 
the second Saudi state. Finally, a number of poems, most of which 
could not be included in this volume, feature the role of the 
Dawasir in the southern campaigns (Najran, the Idrisi state in ‘Asir, 
and Yemen), which accompanied ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s establishment of 
the third Saudi state. 


Al Rbayyi‘ of al-Makharim 


The subject of the first part of this Text’s Chapter IV is the role 
of Al Rbayyi‘ of al-Makharim in spreading the Wahhabi doctrine 
among the Dawasir of the Wadi and their early choice to join the 
Saudi state. As told by members of the present generation of Al 
Rbayyi‘, Ibn Zéd of Al Rbayyi‘ went raiding in the north, ran into 
trouble, and ended up as a Qur’an student with a man of religion 
in the town of al-Gwé‘iyyah on the route from al-‘Arid to al-Hijaz 
(Ibn Bishr mentions that al-Gwé‘iyyah joined the Saudi state in 
1756).' There he is said to have understood that his fellow-tribes- 
men were idolators who lived in darkness. In consequence, he 
resolved to start missionary activities to bring the Dawasir over to 
the pure creed. 

Though there are no written records on these early missionary 
activities in the Wadi, the oral account of Al Rbayyi‘ does not tally 
with some of the facts in the chronicle of Ibn Bishr. The first 
mention of the name Rbayyi’ is in connection with a delegation 
of the Dawasir, which visited ad-Dir'iyyah in 1785 with the pur- 


' “Unwan al-majd, i, 31. 
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pose of pledging the tribe’s allegiance to the Saudi state and its 
ruler, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz.? This delegation is reported to have been led 
by Rbayyi® and Bidan, the sons of Zéd, whereas the oral report 
assigns a leading role to Siltan ibn Zéd.* In 1788 all people of Wadi 
ad-Dawasir recognized the sovereignty of the Saudi state, ‘after 
many attempts and struggles among them,’ Ibn Bishr adds.* Sec- 
ond, the Dawasir are said to have joined the Wahhabi movement 
at the time of Muhammad ibn Su‘td and Su‘id ibn Muhammad. 
However, Muhammad ibn Su‘id died in 1765 and was succeeded 
by ‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn Su‘td, who in his turn was succeeded by his 
son, Su‘td ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, in 1803. 

Though it obviously lacks historical accuracy in some of the 
details, the story's main purpose is to focus the audience’s atten- 
tion on the undeniable role played by the transmitters’ ancestors 
in firmly anchoring the Wadi within the Saudi orbit. It is a remind- 
er to the authorities in Riyadh and their representatives in the 
Wadi that Al Rbayyi‘ were the first Saudi loyalists in this part of 
the country. At the same time it is a signal to other lineages and 
sub-tribes that they should not forget to show proper respect when 
dealing with Al Rabyyi‘ and should not pretend to a higher sta- 
tus, regardless of their present wealth and numbers. 

Theoretically the Wadi could have turned to three centres: to 
the Saudi state, to Mecca, or to Najran. According to the Rbayyi' 
account, Jimahir of Al Wthaylah, the chief of ar-Rijban, enjoyed 
close relations with the Sharif of Mecca, and Hweél, the chief of 
al-Wuda‘in invoked the assistance of Najran (this is confirmed by 
Ibn Bishr in his chronicle for the year 1775),° but Rbayyi succeed- 
ed in tilting the scales in favour of the Saudi state. The implied 
message to fellow-tribesmen is that, were it not for Al Rbayyi‘, the 
spiritual and political situation of the Wadi could have been much 
worse. The elegiac verses by Ibn Husn, the poet of ash-Sharafa who 
was related to Al Rbayyi’ on his mother’s side, are still recited by 


* “Unwan al-majd, i, 79. 

* The poem of Ibn Husn (para 12 ff.) mentions the names of Rbayyi’, Siltan, 
Majid, and Ga‘id. Ibn Bishr mentions a raid by Ga‘id ibn Rbayyi‘ against the tribe 
of Bini Hajir, ‘Unwan al-majd, i, 104. Perhaps the transmitter meant Rbayyi® ibn 
Zed, when he mentioned the brother of Siltan ibn Zéd who agreed to introduce 
the Wahhabi creed into the Wadi (para 9). 

+ “Unwan al-majd, i, 83. 

” Also, Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, iii, 120. 
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members of the Al Rbayyi‘ (and by Ibn Batla) for a similar pur- 
pose. 

An example of the importance people in the Wadi continue to 
attach to these distant events is a letter written in the 1990s by 
the sheikhs of Ibn Gwéd in protest against a leaflet distributed by 
the sons of Siltan ibn ‘Ali Al Rbayyi‘, the amir of Markaz al-Mi'tala, 
in the schools of an-Nwé'mah al-Gwéz (the quarter where the 
Gwidah are established, separated by a flat-topped sand-hill from 
al-Mi‘tala). According to the Gwidah letter, which was forwarded 
to the authorities in Riyadh, the leaflet drew the attention of the 
students to the fact that Rbayyi’ ibn Zéd had led the Dawasir on 
a campaign against the Sharif of Mecca in his capacity as amir, the 
commander of the Dawasir. The leaflet added that Shari‘ ibn Gwéd, 
the Wuda‘in, and al-‘Mur had been among Rbayyi’s troops, but 
that censorship had excised this detail from Ibn Bishr’s chronicle. 

Ibn Gwéd made it clear that he regarded this as a distortion of 
historical truth. Rbayyi’ had a well-deserved reputation as a mis- 
sionary and as the local agent of the Sauds in the Wadi, where he 
served as the state’s tax-collector. In this respect Rbayyi' was like 
any of the other eleven persons who were sent to the various 
regions of the state to serve as the local agent (mansub, ‘appoint- 
ed representative’) looking after the state’s interests. As for the 
claim that Rbayyi’ had led the entire tribe of ad-Dawasir, this was 
an obvious absurdity. First, the tribe was too large and dispersed 
over too wide a territory to be mobilized for battle in its entirety. 
Second, it was commonly known that when the banners of the 
Dawasir united in battle, they followed the banner of Ibn Gwéed, 
as had happened on a number of occasions in the past.® There- 
fore, the letter concludes, the authors of the leaflet should be 
careful not push their pretensions too far. For the true state of 
affairs was known to all Dawasir and positions of tribal authority 
were passed on from father to son. 

The letter is remarkable in a number of respects, It quotes from 
many of the oral traditions—perpetuated by the Gwidah, their 
fellow-tribesmen, and clients—which have been included in this 
volume (pp. 550-629). These traditions are presented as evidence 
of the historical claim of the Gwidah to a position of pre-eminence 


° The battles of Warah near Kuwait, Umm Rgaybah, and Khbéb ar-Rim are 
mentioned, see pp. 551, 569. 
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among the Dawasir.’ The letter also illustrates the disdain in which 
tribal sheikhs hold local government appointees who run the 
district’s administrative affairs. In their view, these men are career 
officers without roots in local society, parts of a mechanism that 
must act in accordance with instructions received from the cap- 
ital, like soldiers of armies who have no will of their own but must 
mechanically obey the orders of their commanders. The very word 
mansub, someone who has been put in that place and position, 
implies a total lack of freedom, grace, and honour. Such a per- 
son cannot aspire to equal status with the ancient tribal aristoc- 
racy. The fact that in daily practice these men wield considerably 
greater power than individual tribal chiefs only exacerbates the 
sheikhs’ feelings of contempt. In order to retain as much as pos- 
sible of their status and prestige, the tribal sheikhs are ever ready 
to communicate through direct lines with the authorities and 
royalty in Riyadh, while the latter are glad to reciprocate so as to 
keep tabs on tribal affairs through other channels than those of 
administrative routine alone. 

Whereas Ibn Gwéd argues that Rbayyi’ was no more than an 
instrument of the government and held a non-hereditary, purely 
administrative position, the Rbayyi’ clan emphasizes that one of 
theirs is the only person in a position of authority among the 
Dawasir who has been mentioned by name, and repeatedly at that, 
in the chronicle of the early Saudi state.* Though Rbayyi° was a 
mansub, he was the first one and clearly played a decisive role in 
bringing the Wadi into the Wahhabi fold. Moreover, he must also 
have been a man of enormous energy and military capability: Ibn 
Bishr records several campaigns conducted by him against the 
territories of the Sharif. In this argument Al Rbayyi‘ took full 
advantage of the fact that Ibn Bishr mentioned Rbayyi* ibn Zéd 
in one breath with the paramount tribal chief of Ghatan, Ibn 
Garmalah. If these two men marched together on the instructions 


’ A claim which is substantiated by the almost continuous presence of Marran 
at the court of Prince Salman and the high regard he seems to enjoy in those 
circles (he is consulted, for example, on the exact tribal structure of the Dawasir, 
see Appendix I). Also, poets of other sub-tribes address themselves more often 
in a flattering manner to Ibn Gwéd than to any other chief of the Dawasir, see 
pp. 544-545. 

* Apart from Jimahir and Hweéil, who initially were opponents of the Wahhabi 
State. 
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of the zmam, Ibn Garmalah leading the tribesmen of Ghatan and 
Rbayyi’ the warriors of the Dawasir, the implication is that Rbayyi* 
held a position comparable to that of Hadi ibn Garmalah; and 
Hadi ibn Garmalah was a tribal chief of at least comparable stat- 
ure with Ibn Gwed. Finally, the defeat Rbayyi® and Ibn Garmalah 
inflicted on the Sharif Galib ibn Musa‘id near al-Khurmah deci- 
sively turned the scales in favour of the Wahhabi ruler.” Hence 
Rbayyi' had not just served the Sauds by winning over the Wadi 
to the Wahhabi cause, but even more so by dealing a stunning 
blow to their main competitors for influence in Arabia. If it is true 
that Rbayyi’ had no other status than that of an administrative 
appointee of the Sauds, there is no doubt that he served the state 
with extraordinary ability and wielded great influence. 


The Sharifs of Mecca 


The crushing defeat of the Sharif Galib ibn Musa‘id at the hands 
of Rbayyi’ ibn Zéd and Hadi ibn Garmalah—the father of the 
famous sheikh and poet Mhammad ibn Hadi, who features prom- 
inently in the oral traditions of the Dawasir—took place in 1798 
near al-Khurmah.’’ Typically, the victory of the Dawasir is acknowl- 
edged in verses ascribed to the opponent, in this case one of the 
Sharifs, who has nothing but praise for the Dawasir and severely 
criticizes Galib (para 34 ff.).'!'Ghatan is not even mentioned. 
Whether these lines are a reflection of something that had been 
composed by a Sharif therefore seems highly doubtful. 

The poem was recorded by Al Rbayyi‘, for whom it represents part 
of Rbayyi‘ ibn Zéd’s legacy and highlights his role in battering the 
enemies of the Saudi state. Another version was recorded by Farraj 
ibn “Ayid al-Walamin of al-Wuda‘in, whose introduction does not 
mention Rbayyi at all. The verse that Farraj added about al-Bida- 
rin, in a poem that otherwise only mentions al-Wuda iin, under- 
scores the ancient pre-eminence of these two sub-tribes and their 
privileged mutual relations, as in Farraj’s version of the story of 


9 “Unwan al-majd, i, 103-104, 113. 

'” According to al-Fakhiri, al-Akhbar an-Najdiyyah, 129, the Sharif Galib lost 
220 men and a treasure of 18,000 ducats. 

'' See p. 509. Al-Fakhiri ascribes the poem to the Sharif Rajih, ibidem. On 
Rajih, see Philby, Sa‘udi Arabia, 126, 128-129. 
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‘Amir ibn Badran (see p. 230).'? This shows how transmitters sub- 
tly manipulate ancient poems to fit their own personal and tribal 
agenda in the relentless struggle by the sub-tribes and lineages 
to maintain or improve their rank. 

The other poem on the warfare between the Dawasir and the 
Sharifs gives prominence to the reputation of the Dawasir as a 
haven for the persecuted (para 46 ff.). This topic is combined with 
the humiliation of the Sharif at the hands of the Dawasir, which 
always makes for a satisfying subject from a Wahhabi point of view."” 
This poem was transmitted by two members of al-Makharim and 
one of ar-Rijban. As the leaders of several tribal groups receive 
honourable mention in its lines (ar-Riban, al-Gyathat, al-Wuda ‘in, 
al-Bidarin), its continued popularity and broad circulation among 
the Dawasir are guaranteed. Moreover, the poem compares the 
readiness of the Dawasir to defend the fugitive with the dis- 
honourable conduct of Sbé’, “Tébah, and Ghatan, who shirked 
their duties under the desert code either because they were be- 
holden to the Sharif or feared his wrath. Thus the poem holds 
up an image that is flattering to all Dawasir and exasperating to 
their main tribal competitors towards the north." 


The Dawasir and the Saudi Civil War 


One of the most complex issues in the oral legacy of the Dawasir 
concerns the embroilment of the tribe in the internecine strug- 
gle between the brothers “Abdallah and Su‘td ibn Faysal: a strug- 


'2 The epos of Al Zayid composed by Muhammad as-Sudayri (a family be- 
longing to the Bidarin of the Dawasir) seems to fuse both narratives, Ibn Badran’s 
campaign against Sbé’ and the warfare against the Sharifs of Mecca, into one 
dramatic event under the leadership of Ibn Badran, the eponymous ancestor of 
the Bidarin, see p. 150 n. 316. 

'’ According to Farraj, the events of this poem preceded those of the one 
mentioned before: the battle at the mountain of Tin near al-Khurmah is said to 
have been provoked by an attack of the Sharif, who wished to avenge his earlier 
defeat. Ibn Bishr, however, writes that Hadi ibn Garmalah and Rbayyi’ ibn Zéd 
took the initiative and launched a surprise attack on the Sharif, who was en- 
camped at al-Khurmah. Farraj’s “explanation” (see p. 511 n. 80) is probably an 
example of transmitters supplying missing information through their own 
imagination and then believing this to be factually true. 

'* In keeping with the advice given by Muslihah (M/29) to spite one’s ene- 
mies (the gom) and be nice to one’s fellows, see also p. 389 (Mx1/20). 
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gle that unravelled the fabric of the Saudi state until it became 
so weakened that it fell prey to the ruler of Ha’il, Muhammad ibn 
Rashid, a brilliant strategist who dominated the Arabian scene in 
the last decades of the nineteenth century. The verses and narra- 
tives connected with these events, and especially the involvement 
of the Dawasir, are still very much en vogue in the Wadi. One can 
think of several reasons why this is so, in spite of the minor im- 
portance of the contribution made by the episode in the Wadi to 
the unfolding of the larger drama. 

One reason is that these events opened a deep rift among the 
sub-tribes of the Wadi. The split in their ranks ran more or less 
along the lines of the division between the predominantly seden- 
tary Al Salim, concentrated in the western part of the Wadi, and 
the more Bedouin Shéb, led by Ibn Gwéd, in the eastern half. Al 
Salim, which took the legalistic approach of the religiously and 
scripturally-educated sedentary population, initially felt bound to 
their bay'ah, pledge of fealty to the rightful zmam, ‘Abdallah. Ibn 
Gwéd, on the other hand, was guided by the customary Bedouin 
concept of dkhalah, the right of asylum, perhaps because Su‘tid’s 
appeal to him implied a recognition of his pre-eminent status 
among the sub-tribes of the Wadi." 

Another reason for the impression made by the episode was the 
traumatic entry of “enemy tribes” like Ghatan and Sbé into the 
Wadi as part of “Abdallah ibn Faysal’s troops. Their plundering, 
and the destruction of palm groves and other property, caused 
Al Salim to reverse their earlier stance in favour of ‘Abdallah and 
to close ranks with Shéb. 

Finally, all versions show the Dawasir in a favourable, respon- 
sible light and concerned about the maintenance of law and or- 
der and the preservation of the state’s unity, unlike the other pro- 
tagonists. Ibn Gwéd’s narrative emphasizes that in offering asylum 
to Su‘id, his forefathers were moved by sentiments of noblesse oblige, 
but that at the same time they tried to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion with his brother. The reason that they failed, it is explained, 
was that “Abdallah had allowed himself to become dependent on 
his tribal levies, who were driven by greed and the prospect of rich 
booty in the Wadi. 

Al Salim’s version stresses their scrupulous adherence to the cor- 


'5 See Vol. III, 88-89, on the institution of dkhalah and the attitude of the 
Saudi state towards it. 
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rect policy from an Islamic point of view. Only when the enemy 
tribes were about to be unleashed did Al Salim feel absolved from 
their obligations towards an imam who so clearly failed in his el- 
ementary duty of protecting his subjects’ rights. The tribesmen 
accompanying “Abdallah are shown in the worst possible light. 
They are portrayed as marauders who sought to indulge their ra- 
pacious instincts under the guise of a righteous cause. Su‘td is 
presented as the victim of his brother’s persecution, but also as 
failing in discipline and as having caused a fatal rift in the Saudi 
state. “Abdallah is shown as vengeful, weak, and responsible for 
his own ruin by allowing himself to become a tool in the hands 
of tribal and other partisan interests. The Dawasir, on the other 
hand, are generous, loyal, far-sighted, and have the true interests 
of the state at heart. Only when it becomes apparent that none 
of the other sides involved is amenable to reason do the Dawasir 
conclude that they have no choice but to look after their own 
interests. Hence they feel justified in washing their hands of any 
responsibility for the evil consequences of other people’s foolhardy 
behaviour. 

Thus these traditions show how historical events involving the 
Dawasir are manipulated by transmitters to maximum advantage. 
They do so in order to vindicate the position taken by their an- 
cestors. Upon closer inspection it appears, however, that the more 
immediate objective is to project a favourable image of the trans- 
mitter’s group, sub-tribe, and allies in order to check the coun- 
terclaims of competing groups in the Wadi, to make a pleasing 
impression on the authorities in Riyadh, and to mark points vis-a-vis 
rival tribes. 

As the struggle between ‘Abdallah and Su‘id ibn Faysal and the 
gradual collapse of the second Saudi state have been document- 
ed more extensively than the earlier events that are the subject 
of this volume’s historical traditions, it is instructive to compare 
the published sources with the reading given by the transmitters 
of the oral versions. In December 1865 the zmam Faysal died af- 
ter a rule of almost thirty years in which he had continued the 
work of his father, Turki ibn “Abdallah. Theirs had been the dif- 
ficult task of rebuilding the Saudi state following the conquest and 
destruction of the first capital ad-Dir‘iyyah in 1818 by Ibrahim 
Pasha, the son of the Egyptian ruler Muhammad ‘Ali, who had 
acted on behalf of the Ottoman Sultan against the threat of the 
Wahhabi state. 
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Faysal had four sons: ‘Abdallah, Muhammad, Su‘td, and ‘Abd 
ar-Rahman, the father of the later King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. ‘Abdallah 
is described by Ibn Bishr as very religious and abstinent.'® Accord- 
ing to Hafiz Wahbah, ‘Abdallah was not just generous and devout, 
but fanatic in his religious views.'’ Su'ad was the exact opposite 
of his brother.'® Mild-mannered, easy-going, and extremely gen- 
erous, he seemed to have been more to the taste of the Bedouins. 
Through his Bini Khalid maternal uncles he was close to the tribes 
of al-Hasa, in particular the powerful al-‘Ijman, who had been 
subdued with some difficulty by Faysal; and as his father’s gover- 
nor of al-Kharj since 1847 he had established excellent relations 
with the state’s southern provinces." 

In his final years Faysal had lost his sight and left the state’s 
affairs more and more to “Abdallah. It is likely, therefore, that “Ab- 
dallah was responsible for the fact that Su‘td was relieved from 
his post shortly before their father’s death. With some reluctance 
Su‘tud accepted to take the customary oath of fealty to the new 
imam, but already in 1866, on their first joint campaign against 
Al Dafir in north-eastern Arabia, they fell out.2° From there things 
escalated quickly. “Abdallah is said to have put his rebellious 


'© “Unwan al-majd, ii, 65. 


'7 Nevertheless Ibn ‘Ubayd is harsh in his judgement of ‘Abdallah’s charac- 
ter and policies, blaming him especially of turning to foreign powers for assistance 
to prop up his tottering throne. A ruler who spent one-third of his life as an 
exile and ended his life as a virtual prisoner of Ibn Rashid, he did great dam- 
age to the Wahhabi state. Thus he clearly was not up to his tasks and lacked the 
necessary wisdom and shrewdness, Tadhkirah, i, 270. Ibn “‘“Ubayd reports that “Abd 
al-“Aziz believed that in particular ‘Abdallah’s interference in the affairs of 
al-Qasim showed his defective grasp of political affairs, Tadhkirah, i, 170-171. For 
his assessment of Su‘ad, see n. 19. 

'® In fact, they were half-brothers. On his mother’s side Su‘td was related to 
the tribe of Bini Khalid. 

'9 Wahbah, Jazirat al-‘Arab, 227-228. Lorimer, Gazetteer, 1121, observes that 
whereas ‘Abdallah and his brother Muhammad ‘were the sons of Al Sa’iid mothers 
and were consequently bigoted Wahhabis,’ his half-brothers Su‘ad and ‘Abd 
ar-Rahman ‘were of Bedouin descent on the female side and had more gener- 
ous dispositions’; at the time of Pelly’s visit to Riyadh, Su‘td ‘was regarded as 
of a milder character than ‘Abdullah, but eventually, by his frankness, liberality 
and daring, supplanted ‘Abdullah in the affection of the Bedouins.’ In marked 
contrast to his withering criticism of “Abdallah, Ibn “Ubayd is complimentary to 
Su‘td whom he praises for his courage, generosity, and leadership qualities, 
though he blames him for contesting his brother’s position at the head of the 
state, Tadhkirah, i, 214. 

20 “Abdallah Salih al-‘Uthaymin, Ta’rikh al-Mamlakah al-‘Arabiyyah as-Su‘idiyyah, 
279. 
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brother under house arrest and to have forbidden any contact be- 
tween him and the outside world.*! Ten days later Su‘td escaped 
and hid in the gardens adjoining the house of Ibn Khidr, a citi- 
zen of Riyadh.” From there he proceeded to Muhammad ibn ‘Ayid, 
the ruler of ‘Asir, the south-western province bordering on Yemen, 
who received him courteously at Abha but was dissuaded by em- 
issaries of ‘Abdallah from extending to him any support in the 
pursuit of his political objectives. Su‘ad was urged by ‘Abdallah 
to return to Riyadh and to effect a reconciliation so as to prevent 
a damaging political rift, but the invitation was turned down. 

Having failed to enlist the “Asir in his cause, Su‘td travelled to 
Najran, where he found a more promising environment. Najran 
is the urban centre of the Yam tribes, which dominate the region, 
and had a long history of resistance against the efforts of the 
Wahhabi state to subjugate them. Al-‘Ijman, a Yam tribe concen- 
trated in the eastern al-Hasa province, in particular had acquired 
a reputation for rebelliousness. For the above reasons, and because 
they saw an opportunity to enhance their position, these tribes 
were favourably disposed towards Su‘td. Equipped with men and 
arms by the ruler of Najran, as-Sayyid al-Makrami, Su‘td and a 
great number of warriors from Al Murrah, Al Shamir, and other 
Yam tribes responded to an offer of further assistance by the gov- 
ernor of as-Slayyil. Expecting to be joined by the Dawasir and other 
tribes befriended by him in his days as governor of al-Kharj, Su'ad 
decided to march north. 

‘Abdallah had foreseen his brother’s move and lost no time in 
sending his own forces south. His army, composed mostly of vil- 
lagers from Sudayr and al-Mahmal, in addition to the troops from 
Riyadh, was put under the command of his brother Muhammad 
ibn Faysal.?° In 1866 the two armies met in Wadi ad-Dawasir at the 


7! Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah as-Salman, al-Ahwal as-siyasiyyah fi al-Qasim, 
270-280, who quotes an unpublished manuscript by Ibrahim al-Muhammad 
al-Qadi, with the title Ta°rikh Muhammad al-Qadi. 

# Ibn Khamis, 7a’rikh al-Yamamah, vi, 323. 

** Throughout the conflict “Abdallah’s troops were mostly drawn from the 
districts at the core of the Saudi state, such as the people of Durma, al-Mahmal, 
Sudayr, al-Washm, al-‘Arid (the district of Riyadh), and its Bedouin tribes, in 
particular Sbé* and as-Shial, Ibn ‘Ubayd, i, 186; the imam’s army of ‘Muslim sol- 
diers drawn from the sedentary and Bedouin population,’ ibid., 184, and Ibn 
‘Isa, “Iqd ad-durar, 82. Su‘ad, on the other hand, consistently relied on support 
from the southern and eastern tribes (along the edge of the Empty Quarter runs 
a tribal connection from Najran to al-Hasa and other eastern districts along the 
Gulf because of the distribution of the ‘Ijman and other Yam tribes and, to a 
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locality of al-Mi‘tala. Su‘td’s army was soundly defeated: two sons 
of the ruler of Najran and many of the Yam tribesmen were killed. 
The troops of Muhammad ibn Faysal also sustained considerable 
losses.24 Su‘td was wounded and fled in the direction of al-Hasa 
to the tribal territory of Al Murrah. When his wounds had healed 
and he had recovered, Su‘iid travelled to al-Buraymi, where he 
was kindly received by the Saudi governor, Turki ibn Ahmad 
as-Sudayri, and from there to Oman. 

The hospitable welcome Su‘td had received from Turki made 
‘Abdallah suspicious of the popular governor of al-Hasa, Turki's 
brother Muhammad ibn Ahmad as-Sudayri, and he decided to 
relieve him from his post. ‘Abdallah’s uncle, ‘Abdallah ibn Tur- 
ki, was sent with instructions to punish the ‘Ijm4an of al-Hasa for 
their support of Su‘ad’s cause, which he did by imprisoning a 
number of them and destroying some of their property. In 1868, 
two years after the battle of al-Mi'tala, the zmam ‘Abdallah issued 
a call for jzhad, holy war against the ‘unbelievers,’ and marched 
at the head of an army composed of villagers and Bedouins to Wadi 
ad-Dawasir. There he stayed for two months while his troops 
impounded the livestock of the Dawasir, razed their houses, and 
cut their groves of date-producing palm trees as punishment for 
the tribe’s support to Su‘ad.” 

In 1870 Su‘ad left Oman and sailed to Bahrain where the rul- 
ing family of Al Khalifah warmly welcomed him and allowed him 
to prepare his next move.”* In the same year Su‘td landed at ‘Uqayr 


lesser extent, the Dawasir). Thus when Su‘id was in power and marched from 
Riyadh, he was not only accompanied by troops from the Najdi core, but also 
from al-‘Ijman, Al Murrah, and other unspecified forces from ‘the south and 
al-Kharj,’ Tadhkirah, i, 190; sections of the Dawasir, al-Hazzani of al-Harig, men 
from al-Hotah, Tadhkirah, i, 194, etc., also Ibn ‘Isa, 64, 68 (‘accompanied by many 
soldiers from the ‘Ijman, the Dawasir, and the people of the south’); and when- 
ever Su‘tid was out of power his efforts at making a comeback were supported 
by these same elements. The religious leaders, the “ulama’, on the other hand, 
stood with ‘Abdallah as the rightful imam and issued a stern warning against those 
who did not follow his orders, Tadhkirah, i, 195. 

24 Ibn ‘Isa, ‘Iqd ad-durar, 49-50. One of the men killed on Muhammad's side 
was ‘Abdallah ibn Turki ibn Madi, one of the chiefs of Rawdat Sudayr. The gov- 
ernor of the Wadi at the time of my research, Muhammad ibn Sa‘d ibn Madi, 
may have been one of his descendants. 

25 Ibn ‘Isa, 50. 

© According to ‘Abd al-Fattah Abt ‘Ulayya, ad-Dawlah as-Su‘udiyyah ath-Tha- 
niyah, 160, Su‘td may have had the support and encouragement of the British 
Resident in the Gulf, Colonel Lewis Pelly, who in 1865 had made a journey to 
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on the eastern coast of Arabia and was immediately joined by 
al-‘Ijman, led by their legendary chief and poet Rakan ibn Hithlén, 
and Al Murrah. ‘Abdallah hastened to send his brother Muham- 
mad to block their advance, but at the decisive point in the en- 
suing battle Muhammad was suddenly deserted by his Sbé‘ tribes- 
men. Su‘td rewarded the ‘Ijman by giving them a free rein in 
al-Hasa and in 1871 he victoriously entered Riyadh. 

‘Abdallah fled to seek asylum with the chief of Ghatan, Mham- 
mad ibn Hadi ibn Garmalah, whose advances had earlier been 
brusquely rejected by Su'ad. This ended the second phase of the 
feud between the brothers, but not the spiralling civil strife in 
which they had plunged the country and state. Twice “Abdallah 
was chased from Riyadh by Su‘ad, who ruled the city in 1871 and 
from 1873 until his death in 1875. ‘Abdallah, who had been forced 
to stay as a “guest” at the court of Ibn Rashid, was allowed to return 
to Riyadh where he died in 1889: the long-running struggle with 
Su'tad had left him fatally weakened and he ended as no more 
than a pawn in the hands of Muhammad ar-Rashid, who took direct 
control of Riyadh in 1891.?’A decade later, in January 1902, “Abd 
al-‘Aziz ibn “Abd ar-Rahman reconquered Riyadh and set out to 
reclaim the heritage squandered by his uncles, thus starting a new 
phase in Arabian history. 

Against the background of this larger canvas the episodes in 
the Wadi were a mere ripple in the broader course of the state's 
history. For the Wadi’s inhabitants, however, these events were sig- 
nificant enough to keep the memory alive as a subject of majlis 
conversation for more than a century.” Of course, there are major 
discrepancies between the oral versions and chronicled history.” 


Riyadh and had had an interview with the zmam Faysal. However, Lorimer, Ga- 
zetteer of the Persian Gulf, 1128, states that the sheikh of Bahrain ‘was successfully 
dissuaded by the British Political Resident from lending countenance to Sa’id’; 
and later, during his rule in Riyadh, he did not receive the assistance from the 
British Resident which he requested in his correspondence with him, ibid., 
1132-1133. 

“7 Through marriage ‘Abdallah was connected with the house of Rashid. 

** There is a parallel with the battle between “Tébah and Su‘id ibn Faysal at 
Talal in 1873. The poem by Shléwih al-‘Atawi’s on Talal is a banner under which 
the Ragah of “Tébah continue to rally, see Vol. II, 76-81. 

*’ Curiously, on a detail such as the house arrest ‘Abdallah imposed on Su‘td, 
the oral version agrees with the facts presented in an unpublished manuscript, 
though it is not mentioned in any of the published sources, see pp. 494-495 and 
517. 
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The most glaring differences are: the battle at al-Mi'tala and ‘Ab- 
dallah’s punitive expedition to the Wadi two years later have been 
merged into one event by the oral accounts; and the battle at 
al-Mi‘tala is presented as a victory for Su‘ad and the Dawasir, 
whereas the opposite was the case. Furthermore, the oral versions 
show Su‘ad as coming straight to the Wadi; the ‘Asir and Najran 
are not mentioned at all. One transmitter, Farraj ibn “Ayid, seems 
to confuse Muhammad ibn Faysal, the commander of ‘Abdallah’s 
army at al-Mi'tala, with Muhammad as-Sudayri, the governor of 
al-Hasa, who was replaced by “Abdallah soon after the battle (para 
94 ff.). The oral sources make much of the presence of Mham- 
mad ibn Hadi of Ghatan on ‘Abdallah’s side and his greedy de- 
signs on the Wadi’s palm groves. Written history, however, does 
not mention Ibn Hadi in connection with the struggle between 
the brothers until the end of 1870, when he approached Su‘tid 
in al-Hasa. Only after being cold-shouldered by Su‘ud did Ibn Hadi 
turn to ‘Abdallah and pledge allegiance to him. Though this does 
not disprove that Ibn Hadi or his tribesmen of Ghatan were with 
‘Abdallah in 1868 when he wrought havoc in the Wadi, his pres- 
ence then does not seem congruous with his actions two years later, 
as described by Ibn ‘Isa. 

The picture given by tradition may offer a more faithful reflec- 
tion of reality when it comes to the positions taken by the various 
sub-tribes of the Wadi. For the internal tribal sensitivities and 
rivalries in connection with this episode probably conformed to 
already existing patterns and, as the positions taken were known 
to all, versions that grossly distorted the facts would not have 
withstood the test of public opinion. For instance, it is plausible 
that Ibn Gwéd sided with Su‘td since the transmitters of the var- 
ious parties among the Dawasir agree on this. Still, many ques- 
tions raised by the differences between the versions of the trans- 
mitters on these aspects must remain without an answer. 

The account by Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd is straightforward (para 60 ff.). 
Su‘ad came as a fugitive to the Wadi and asked the Gwidah to grant 
him asylum, saying ‘I take refuge with God and then with you’ (ana 
zabin allah tumm zabinkum). The answer was simply “You are most 
welcome’ (allah yhayyik). Messengers of the Gwidah and al-Misarir 
were sent to ‘Abdallah, but the zmam rejected their attempts at 
mediation. Lured by the prospect of booty, the Bedouins of oth- 
er tribes (al-ajanib, al-giman) among his following stiffened ‘Ab- 
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dallah in his resolve and the issue had to be decided in battle. 
The Misa‘rah of Ibn Gwéd and the Misarir were joined by the 
sedentary ash-Sharafa, at the urging of their poet Ibn Husn, but 
the sub-tribes of Al Salim (al-Wuda‘in, ar-Rijban, al-Makharim) kept 
aloof and passively awaited the outcome. Therefore they were 
blamed by Ibn Husn for failing in their duty of tribal solidarity 
and for leaving the defence of the Wadi and its palm groves to 
their eastern fellow-tribesmen of Shéb. As Ibn Husn said about 
the Wuda‘in, “They prefer merrymaking at night, the thin-legged 
weaklings, // Yuck, such men are not worthy of respect and hon- 
our.’ 

A second poem (paras 83-93), representing the view of those 
who fought with Ibn Gwéed, ridicules the Bedouin troops for cov- 
eting the lush palm groves of the Dawasir and stresses the deter- 
mination of the Dawasir to defend their possessions at any cost. 
Not surprisingly the Wuda‘in have a different reading of what 
happened. According to Farraj ibn ‘Ayid of the Walamin section 
of al-Wuda’‘in, the first thing Su‘ad did on his arrival in the Wadi 
was to ask for the protection and support of the Walamin and the 
other sub-tribes of Al Salim (para 94). These excused themselves, 
saying that they felt bound by their oath of fealty to “Abdallah (f2 
dimmatna bé‘at l-‘Abdallah), but they did supply him with arms. 
Having failed to win them, Su‘td turned to the Gwidah and their 
allies. The sub-tribes of Al Salim changed their mind, however, 
once Su‘id and his supporters among the Dawasir had been de- 
feated and the Bedouin troops of ‘Abdallah started plundering. 

Farraj's account is somewhat confused as to what happened next. 
What he seems to imply, and what Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd told me in a 
more specific manner, is that the Wuda‘in had responded to “Ab- 
dallah’s summons to all religious leaders and tribal chiefs. It can 
be understood from Farraj’s words that Al Salim indeed joined 
‘Abdallah. When they realized that no-one in the Wadi was safe 
from the rapaciousness of his Bedouin troops, however, they 
decided on a ruse and suddenly withdrew their support from 
‘Abdallah. As a result the tide of battle changed in favour of Su'td 
and his allies.*' Rather incredibly, Farraj explained to me that the 


” la“abt as-samir dgag al-kira‘in // la ‘ank ma yistahlun al-karamah. 

*' One is reminded of the sudden desertion of Sbe* from ‘Abdallah’s army 
at Judah in al-Hasa, which was decisive in securing the victory for Su‘td, see 
p. 497. 
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Wuda‘in were also motivated by their unwillingness to become 
responsible for what threatened to become a massacre of the 
Dawasir on the side of Su‘ad.” 

Mit‘ib, however, does not wish to give Al Salim any credit for 
the outcome and maintained that the Wuda‘in responded to ‘Ab- 
dallah’s call to arms, but turned back when on their arrival it ap- 
peared that “Abdallah had already been defeated. 

The position of the Wuda‘in is explained in a poem by their 
poet al-Hadhyah ibn Shayban, who asserts that the Wuda‘in were 
totally devoted to the rightful zmam, even ‘ready to have their heads 
cut off by him,’ except if he unleashed ‘his dogs’ at them, 1.e. the 
enemy tribes on the borders of the Dawasir (para 101 ff.). At the 
outset the Dawasir were divided into three camps: a party ready 
to fight (al-Misa‘rah); those who preferred to sit on the fence (Al 
Bré¢, according to Mit‘ib); and those who were loyal to the mam 
(the sub-tribes of Al Salim).*® 

On basis of a comparison with the chronicles one must con- 
clude, therefore, that the oral versions that have been handed 
down by a chain of transmitters are in a rather confused state and 
abound with inaccuracies, contradictions, obscurities, inconsisten- 
cies, and implausible explanations. One suspects that some of the 
narrative threads have more to do with a desire to explain verses 
on the subject in a manner that pleases and flatters the transmit- 
ters’ audience than with a conscientious effort to replicate the ac- 
counts of the original witnesses. Also, the verses are probably no 


*2 A more convincing reason for their pulling back may have been that they 
did not wish to be associated with their fellow-tribesmen’s defeat, knowing that 
the Misa‘rah would seek vengeance. 

“8 In the version of Ibn Gwéd, the verses by al-Hadhyah tried to absolve the 
Wuda‘in from blame in response to criticism by ‘Abdallah’s party (represented 
by a poet called Ibn Sharaf in al-Hadhyah’s poem). However, al-Hadhyah be- 
longed to the Wuda‘in of as-Slayyil, not the Wuda‘in of the western part of the 
Wadi, and in his famous poem on the encounters between the Dawasir and Yam, 
he was effusive in his praise of the Gwidah (see p. 393). Possibly he had taken 
the side of the Gwidah, independently from the western Wuda‘in. The outspo- 
kenness of the poet’s criticism of “Abdallah lends plausibility to this interpreta- 
tion. The other transmitter, Farraj, also presented al-Hadhyah’s poem as a re- 
ply to a poet of ‘Abdallah’s party, who threatened the Wuda‘in with revenge for 
their betrayal of “Abdallah (para 98). Implausibly, Muhammad as-Sudayri is said 
to have been this poet. However, in Farraj’s mind there is special bond between 
the Wuda‘in and the Sudayri family of al-Bidarin (see the legend of Ibn Badran, 
p. 230) and to Farraj this might explain the especially acute sense of betrayal 
felt by the poet at the sudden desertion of the Wuda‘in. 
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more than fragments and the context in which they were com- 
posed is largely unknown. Nevertheless, these traditions clearly 
convey the dilemmas faced by the Dawasir when the epicentre of 
the dynastic struggle briefly moved to the Wadi. Their differences 
and disinclination to consult and agree on a common course is a 
trait that remains characteristic for the Dawasir until today, as are 
the contrasts in culture and mentality between the traditionally 
sedentary population of Al Salim in the western part of the Wadi 
and the Bedouin towards their east.” 


“4 There are many exceptions to these generalizations, of course. The Sharafa, 
for instance, have always been sedentary, as appears from the note in which Mit‘ib 
ibn Gwéd explains that their warriors came on foot armed with rifles, i.e. they 
were not hal al-xél, cavalrymen like the Bedouins. But they have always been close 
to the Misa‘rah and other Bedouin sub-tribes in their area, see pp. 342, 525. 
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Early Wahhabi Islam in the Wadi 
THE ROLE OF AL RBAYYI‘ OF AL-MAKHARIM 


3/1. 
4/2. 
575: 
6/4. 


L/D: 


Siltan ibn Zéd Al Rbayyi‘ al-Maxarim, lann al-Maxarim w-ahl 
al-Wadi bi-l-awwal misirkah, simi‘t, y‘abdun l-asnam, kull 
al-asnam “indth. bi‘d ma rah Siltan gaza lih ft gaziyyah, ksir 
fi “LGwé‘iyyah, w-bi‘d ma ksir fi l-Gwé‘iyyah hitt ‘ind dak 
al-mtawwa‘ w-‘ind dak al-gadi w-daras hatta xatam al-giiran. 
w-yom xatam al-guran lé hu ya‘lam inn gibiltih w-xuth y‘abdin 
l-asnam w-y'abdin az-zhérah [Sjarah], y‘abdunh ar-Rijban 
wi-l-Maxarim. f-arkab li-xuh al-gisidat hadi w-kitab lth ktabah 
inni maxdin allah ftkum ‘awadin w-xalaf illa tgayyirun 
l-asnam. wi-l-wagt dak al-hin ‘ala wagt Mhammad ibn S‘ud 
wi-S‘id ibn Mhammad min Al S‘ud. f-timattal b-hadi l-gisi- 
dah,*® 


ya-racbin min fog bint al-hajini 

bint arcin mit‘arribinin fahalha 

thutt as-Suwad w-jéb Gamrah yimini*" 
tamsi ‘ala hadd al-jibal min sahalha* 
malfak xu Jid'ah mraww as-snini™” 

la darr‘aw jird ar-rimak fi tgalha® 
awtyy w-allah labtin misilmini 

ma kan nalga fi l-gibayil mitalha 
w-allah la la l-mot yabgi yyini 
wi-twajih an-nafs as-sigiyyat “amalha 


*° The narrator is Mihmas ibn ‘Ali ar-Rbayyii (Mm). Variants with another 
version by Jil‘ad ar-Rbayyi' are mentioned in the notes (J). 

“© Metre: — -~- -— -~— -~— — (at-tawil). 

37 3@b, i.e. jiba ‘(the sides of a) well.’ 

8 J: w-igta® ‘ala hadd. 

*° For reasons of rhyme, snan became snin. 

Mm: fi gidalha. 
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Early Wahhabi [slam in the Wadi 
THE ROLE OF AL RBAYYI‘ OF AL-MAKHARIM 


1. Siltan ibn Zéd Al Rbayyi‘ of al-Makharim. You must know 
that in the old days the Makharim, and the people of the 
Wadi in general, were idolators. They used to worship 
idols, they had all kinds of idols. Once Siltan went raiding 
but he ended up stranded in al-Gwé'iyyah with a broken 
leg. There he was sent to take lessons with one of the 
town’s devout men, a judge, and he studied with him until 
he had memorized the entire Qur’an. 

a: When he had finished memorizing the Qur’an, he 
understood that his fellow-tribesmen and his brother 
worshipped idols and the zhérah tree, both the Rajban and 
al-Makharim. Therefore he sent a messenger mounted 
on a camel to bring these verses to his brother. He also 
wrote a letter to him saying, ‘Henceforth I will devote 
myself to God and I'll have nothing to do with you, and 
I will not come back unless you do away with the idols.’ 
That was in the time of Mhammad ibn S‘id and S‘id ibn 
Mhammad of Al S‘ad.*! These were the verses he com- 
posed on that occasion, 


3/1. ‘O rider mounted on the daughter of a swift riding camel, 
The daughter of a southern race sired by purebred studs, 
AL 2: Leave as-Suwad and the well of Gamrah to your right, 


Follow a line at the divide where the plains meet the 
mountains.” 

5/3. Head for the brother of Jid‘ah, who drenches his blades, 
On short-haired horses that have been shoed in prepa- 
ration for battle. 

6/4. By God, if only my clansmen were true Muslims, 

No other tribe could stand comparison with them. 

7/5. By God, because I know that death is foreordained, 
And that the terrified soul will be faced with its works, 


‘' See p. 487 on the narrator apparently confusing Su'ad ibn Muhammad 
with ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Muhammad. 
*® l.e. between as-Suwadah and the sands of ad-Dihiy. 
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10. 


1 


11. 


12/1. 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: CHRONICLED HISTORY 


m ansa bladin sim‘ ftha winini* 
illa ‘ala namran ytawwir nifalha. 


w-arsal ktabih ‘ala xuh, innik tgawwim hagg allah fi l-Wadi 
walla ana w-allah illi ma jit. bi‘d ma jat ixuh al-gisidah gal, 
ta‘al w-allah inn ngawwim hagg allah. w-ja ixuh w-gawwimaw 
hagg allah fi l-Wadi w-gamaw ‘aleh bi-hal al-Wadi. 

w-rah Jimahir w-isti‘an bi-s-Sirif, w-rah Hwél w-isti‘an bi-ra“i 
Najran, w-rah Rbayyt‘ w-isti‘an bi-Mhammad ibn Sud wi-S‘ud 
ibn Mhammad min Al S‘iid. w-arsalaw ma‘h Fesal fi sirtyyah, 
simi‘t, w-gamaw fi |-Wadi w-nisarhum allah ‘ala |-misrikin, 
la jima‘athum walla gibayilhum at-tanin, w-gawwimaw hagg 
allah, m‘awinat ixwanhum al-misilmin. w-hadi gisidat Siltan 


ibn Rbayyi‘ ibn Zed. 


w-hadi al-gisidah li-‘Isa ibn Husn min gibilat as-Sarafa 
ad-Duwasir fi xawalih Al Rbayyi‘ ‘indima ja sandin dat yom 
min al-ayyam w-marr ‘ala biladhum al-Mi‘tala f-hasal al-ba‘d 
min xawalth mitwafft rahamhum allah w-amwat al-misilmin. 
fa-timattal b-hadi al-gisidah gayilan:** 


la ‘ad yomin jit ana fth sanid® 
wla di dyar at-tayyibin xarab* 


* J: halaft ma ansa dirat al-misrikini // illa ma‘ namran ytawwir nifalha. 

* The transmitter is Mhammad ibn Jil‘tid ar-Rbayyi’. The text of the poem 
is based on the versions by Mhammad ibn Jil‘ad (MJ) and Ibn Batla (IB). The 
text follows the order of Ibn Jil‘id’s version and most of its wording. The prin- 
cipal variants are given in the footnotes. A version of 12 w. has been published 
in Mandil (Ma), Min adabina ash-sha‘biyyah, iii, 49, and al-Fassam, ii, 559, which 
was copied from Mandil. The order of verses in Mandil as compared with this 
text is: 1=1, 2=2, 3=3, 4=6, 5=8, 6=9, 7=10, 8=11, 9=14, 10=15, 11=16, 12=18. 
The metre is muddled, especially towards the end of the line: (-) - -~- - -~- 
(---— -) (- — -) etc. (at-tawil). 

*® Ma: ana hadni yomin w-ana fih sanid. 

*© IB: ‘ayyant dar. Ma: lé di gsur at-tayyibin xarab. 
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8/6. I will not return to a land where much wailing is heard, 
Unless in the company of fighting men raising clouds of 
dust.’ 

9. He sent a letter to his brother, telling him, ‘Either you 


enforce God's law in the Wadi or, by God, I will not come 
back.’ When his brother heard the poem recited, he said, 
‘Come to us, I promise that we will enforce God’s law.’ 
So his brother returned and together they saw to it that 
God’s law was enforced on and by the people of the Wadi. 

10. Jimahir went to enlist the support of the Sharif.*’ Hwél, 
on his part, invoked the assistance of the ruler of Najran.* 
But Rbayyi sought the help of Mhammad ibn S‘ad and 
S‘ad ibn Mhammad of Al S‘ad. They sent Fésal with him 
at the head of an army to establish Islamic rule in the 
Wadi. God granted them victory over the idolators; God 
did not make the other groups and their tribes victorious. 
Then they enforced God’s law by way of assistance to their 
fellow-Muslims. That was the story of the poem sent by 
Siltan ibn Rbayyi® ibn Zéd. 


i 

11. This poem was composed by ‘Isa ibn Husn of ash-Sharafa, 
one of the sub-tribes of the Dawasir, on his maternal 
uncles Al Rbayyi‘. He was prompted to do so when one 
day he came travelling towards the west and passed by 
their village, al-Mi'tala. It so happened that some of his 
maternal uncles had recently died, may God have their 
souls. Then he recited these verses, saying, 


12/1. ‘Never again a day as the one when I came heading west, 
And I was startled to see the quarters of these good men 
in ruins! 


” Jimahir was the leader of ar-Rijban, the tribe that settled in al-Ldam, the 
Wadi’s ancient capital, see p. 487. In the chronicles Jimahir and Hwél, the chief 
of al-Wuda‘in, are mentioned as leaders who initially resisted the missionary work 
of Rbayyi’ ibn Zéd and turned to the ruler of Najran for assistance against the 
Wahhabi state in Riyadh. They were defeated so that they duly submitted to the 
imam, only to resume their opposition when the Sharif Galib ibn Musa‘id of Mecca 
sent troops to Najd and the Wadi in 1790/1791 (1205 AH). However, in the end 
Rbayyi’ prevailed and order was restored, Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, 120, Ibn 
Bishr, “‘Unwan al-majd, i, 86. 

** Hwel was the chief of al-Wuda‘in, see pp. 22, 73, 259. 
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wigaft ana adir an-nidar w-adnb al-fikar® 
wla ¢ann ma hallat wla lha janab” 
wla cann ma Siyyid b-hada manazil 
twal al-mibani cannhinn hdab 

w-cannt bi-da ma Suft darsin w-gadi 
w-awlad samhin al-wjth “rab 

hallat ‘yuni b-azrag ad-dam‘ w-agrigat 
jebt w-cann al-galb fth suwab 

frya-dar ya-wén al-msamma Rbayyi<‘??*! 
w-kef al-gumar min ‘ugh ninth gab” 
yama luwa min layy ra‘ tlabih 
w-fakkak wsurin hazimhinn gtab 
w-ya-dar Siltan al-msamma gébtih wen” 
naduh nawwax fi l-manax rcab”* 
rab‘in muwajibin ‘ala akwar dummar? 
ma ‘ad fog ‘yuzhin zahab” 

yibun al‘asa ya-“id ¢cassabt an-nida®’ 
yabgun “indik mashalah w-irhab”® 
w-ya-dar Majid fans al-xél wénih”” 

wla hall b-agtar al-jmu‘ dibab” 
w-ya-dar ya-wén al-msamma Ga‘id 

wla tah min wild ar-ridtyy juwab 
ya-dar fakkak al-xsam wen gebtih®! 
w-jimal al-mahamil la gadann t‘ab 
xawali hal an-namis ¢assabt at-tana®™ 
w-kirman la min ja ziman jidab” 
ya-welna ya-dar mimma gada bhum 


: an-nidar w-a‘tibir bha. 

: la Cann ma wiggaf tha b-janab. 

: agil lih ya-dyar wén Rbayyi*. 

: galat gumar yudi sanah w-gab. 

: Bidn al-msamma. Ma: Siltan in ligétih wén hu. 

: gul lih nawwax. Ma: id‘th guli bi-l-mrah réab. 

: rab‘in ma‘abirin ‘ala. 

: la “ad fog dhiurhin zahab. 

: al-‘aSa “indtk ya-‘id an-nida. 

: min ‘indik ya-bu mashalah. Ma: yibinih b-yom innik sihil janab. 
: ya-dar wen hu faris al-xel Majid. 

: la hall b-atraf al-jmu‘ dibab. 

: hsan at-talab wi-nhaz min yabga an-nisab. 

: xawali ‘zazat al-jar cassabt at-tana. Ma: xawali ‘zaz al-jar. 


w-hal marhaba ila ja ziman jidab. Ma: kram la ‘ad az-ziman jdab. 
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13/2. There I stood, gazing at the sight and lost in thought, 
For it was as if it had never been bustling with life,” 

14/3. Or as if on that spot people had never built dwellings, 
Lofty, castle-like houses, rising high as mountains; 

15/4. As if there had never been instruction given and law 
dispensed, 

Or assemblies of mild-mannered men of pure Arab stock. 

16/5. Tears welled up in my eyes and ran down my cheeks, 
Dripping onto my breast, and I was wounded in my heart. 

17/6. Where, O abode, is the man named Rbayyi', 

And how come the moon, once so radiant, has set? 

18/7. No one was more skilful in handling angry claimants, 
Or disentangling thongs that had been drawn taut. 

19/8. O abode, why did the man called Siltan disappear? 
Call him urgently, because camel riders arrived at his 
house, 

20/9. Travellers on wasted mounts, hungry and tired, 

With no victuals left in the bags slung over the camels’ 
backs; 

21/10. They want a meal, O benefactor of dashing warriors,” 
Expecting to find a warm welcome and hospitality from 
you. 

22/11. O abode, where is Majid, where is the knight, 

Who plunges into the mélée where the threat is greatest. 

23/12. O abode, where is the man named Ga‘id, 

Who deals severely with those who use improper lan- 
guage; 

24/13. O abode, the man who resolved the conflicts, where is 
he, 

The strong camel who carries the loads when others flag? 

25/14. My maternal uncles are admired for their chivalry, 
And their generosity in times of drought and want. 

26/15. Woe unto us, O abode, now that they have gone; 


* The style of the poem is similar to that of a dirge composed in the elev- 
enth century AH by Faysal al-Jméli, ‘It was as if he had never led horses on raids,’ 
‘It was as if he never slaughtered his riding camel as supper for others’ (w-k-annth 
ma gad as-sibaya wla gaza, w-k-annih ma ‘assa al-guwaya dilulih) etc., Sowayan, 
ash-Shi‘r an-Nabati, 393. 

® Lit. ‘men who are famed for the many hardy riding camels they captured 
in wars or raids.’ 
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27/16. 
28/17. 
29/18. 
30/19. 
31/20. 
32/21. 


33/22. 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: CHRONICLED HISTORY 


w-min ‘ugh hada mawgifin wi-hsab” 
law in midana al-mot f-al-mot hayyin®’ 
law kull min yigbar yisir trab™ 

wallah asuf al-‘abd yom innith mhawwal™ 
tmurr ar-ruwasi cannha sahab 

tijma’ muwazin al-‘amal ‘ind wahid 
wala ytagadir mink wazn dbab” 

yom ytamanna al-‘abd ma la yamlikih 
innth xalagh ar-rabb tin trab 

fahdin bi-jannatin tdaraj nhurha 
w-ahdin bi-nar w-mistigarr ‘adab 
ahdin yur lth fr l-jthim zalazil 

yijt lth fth “israt w-adab 

xatamt ana gili b-salatin ‘ala n-nibty 
ma gam min najmin w-mitlih gab" 


The Dawasir and the Sharifs of Mecca 


i 


ABU SHJAYYI‘” 


34. 


imma mgaza li-s-Sirif yom tiwa‘ad hu w-iyya hal al-Wadi w-ibn 
Hadi. as-sirif mhawwilin ‘aléhum yibi Najd w-yibt mgaza 
ad-Duwasir wi-mgaza Ghatan, Galib a5-sirif. f-gazaw ‘aléh 
wu-hu mxayyimin ‘ala jal al-Gunsuliyyah, al-Gunsuliyyat 
al-msamma fi asfal al-Xurmah, fog ‘irg Sbe*, hu ‘ind Tin, Tin 


© Ma: wu-hu migtifina mogif wi-hsab. 

67 MJ: law in balla al-mot. Ma: law in gasdi al-mot. 

8 MJ: kullin yi‘ta sihiftin wi-ktab. Ma: ya-si‘d min yigbar yisir trab. 

MJ: lakinn yiji dak al-yom yomin mhawwal. 

” Ma: meér al-bala al-mizan wi-l-‘adl bi-l-gida // wla yixtifi ‘ala allah bi-Sayyin gab. 

" IB: min kan maktubin si‘id lahhamih // ylahhamih yom al-hsab juwab; w-min 
kan maktubin Sigiyyin talajlijat // éda w-yiktib “izritth w-‘adab. 

” The narrative introduction to the poem was recorded by Mihmas ibn “Ali 
ar-Rbayyi‘ al-Makharim (Mm). Farraj ibn ‘Ayid ibn Dir‘an al-Walamin introduced 
the poem as follows: hada a5-sirif arad in yigtass min ad-Duwasir ‘ala atar al-wag‘ah 
illi dbahoh fth as-sirtf al-awwal allt yatlibth ibn Mjarrab, dbahoh fi mican ygal lth 
bi-r-Ranyah al-hin samméh Goz as-Sirif w-baga al-intigam minhum w-‘ilim innhum 
mrabbi‘in min taht Tin w-gazahum w-yom gazahum w-agar ‘aléhum ‘anhum allah ‘aleh 
wi-ksaroh wi-dbahohum. w-‘ugib ma rija‘ as-sirif maksur gam yganni, (see p. 511 n. 


80). 
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This life is followed by Resurrection and Judgement; 
27/16. If it were only a matter of dying, death would be easy, 

If only we were buried and then turned to dust; 
28/17. But, by God, I see man as he stands terrified, 

As mountains are uprooted and sail through the sky like 

clouds; 
29/18. Then the Balance is set up to weigh one’s deeds, 

And not even the weight of one fly escapes His attention. 
30/19. On that Day man wishes for what he does not have, 

For he belongs to the Lord, Who created him from clay. 
31/20. One will be in Paradise among flowing streams, 

And another one in the flames of Hell, in eternal pain; 
32/21. One will suffer violent quakes in the Fire, 

Where severe punishment and torment are visited upon 

him. 
33/22. I end my verse with a prayer for the Prophet, 

As many as Stars rising at night and setting again.’ 


The Dawasir and the Sharifs of Mecca 
i 


ABU SHJAYYI‘ 


34, As for the campaign of the Sharif, he marched on the 
men of the Wadi and Ibn Hadi and attacked them. He 
wanted to conquer Najd and to raid the Dawasir and 
Ghatan, the Sharif Galib. But he was surprised by an 
attack on his camp at the well of al-Gunsuliyyah, the well 
named al-Gunsuliyyah to the east of al-Khurmah among 
the dunes of ‘Irg Sbe’, at Tin. Tin is a prominent 
mountain and also the name of a well at the foot of the 
mountain, you understand? They said, ‘Since it is his 
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margab w-ma, simi‘t. w-galaw, ma dam yib-ygazina f-inna 
ngazih. asbahaw w-sabbahoh ad-Duwasir. ma ba‘d jahum ibn 
Hadi, ma ba‘d jahum al-Ghatani. 

35. w-Sa irhum yigul, inna gizina wi-l-gom wajid, xallina ninki- 
sir, wla Ina lizum, wis ngazi ad-Duwasir ilh wi-ngazi Ghatan 
ilh, wit warahum nibi. w-gal, la ana b-asaffi Najd ana ya-Galib 
as-Sirif. w-sabbahoh ad-Duwasir gabl Ghatan f-yom inkisar Galib 
as-Sivif f-gam “ad yganni al-mashur min l-asraf ygal lih Abu 
Sjayyi‘ min sij‘an firsan Ldsraf,” 


36/1. la sigi yomin Sjayyi‘ ‘ala Tin” 
yomin xadana ya-Sjayyi‘ bh agta‘”® 

37/2. —wla sigi lélah lélt as-sabr milfin”® 
law tajma‘ at-tis‘in ‘assahum as-sa‘”’ 

38/3.  ahdin yigul al-gom gomin Siririn”™ 
wi-l-“afyah tisra wla hib tinba’ 


 al-Fassam (F), i, 59-60, on the authority of Ibn Bassam, Tuhfat al-mushtaq, 
ascribes the poem to the sharif Rajih. Similarly, al-Fakhiri, Al-akhbar an-Najdiyyah, 
129. Ibn Bassam’s version is metrically more correct than the one I recorded 
and the order of its verses is: l=1, 2b=5b, 3, 4a=5a, 5, 6, 7, 8=2, 9=9, 10=7. Vv. 
3, 5-7 are: v. 3, ya-Séb ‘éni yom galaw ‘galén // widd ad-dilil innih trabin min al-ga‘, 
v. 5, hattéet bi-r-rijlén zén at-tuwamin // w-wassattaha ma benhum tigil farra‘, v. 6, 
wi-l-l-xél mitl mfallitat as-Siyahin // wi-l-galb min kitr al-mtarat yirta‘, v. 7, la bagena 
nridd ‘ayyaw al-Wuda‘in // yama witaw minna ‘ala sahsah al-ga‘. The order of verses 
as recited by Farraj ibn ‘Ayid (Fr) is: 1=1, 2=5, 3, 4, 5, 6=7, 7=9. Metre: — -~- - 
—v— ---— — (at-tawil). 

4 Fr, F: allah la yasgi naharin ‘ala Tin. 
5 F: yomin gadena ya-Sjayyi‘. 
F: w-ya Soft allah lélt al-gazuw milfin. 
F: law tajma‘ as-sittin. 
Mm: gomin jililin. 
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intention to attack us, let’s attack him.’ In the morning 
the Dawasir launched a surprise attack at dawn. They had 
not yet been joined by Ibn Hadi; the Ghatani had not 
yet arrived on the scene.” 

35. One of their poets who was present said, ‘We are being 
attacked and the enemy troops are very strong. Let’s make 
a run for it. What’s the use of it? Why should we be 
raiding the Dawasir and Ghatan? What do we want from 
them?’ But he [the Sharif] said, ‘No, I’m going to clean 
out Najd and take it, I, the Sharif Galib!’ So he composed 


a song, a well-known Sharif, named Abu Shjayyi’, a valiant 
knight of the Ashraf,*° 


36/1. ‘O Shjayyi’, may God’s rains not fall on Tin, 

Where, Shjayyi', we fought a battle that lasted a long 
time.” 

37/2. And cursed be the night when the scouts drew near, 
When one sack of wheat would suffice for ninety men for 
dinner.” 

38/3. Some of them said, “The enemy are ferocious fighters; 
Better to escape with life and limb than take this risk.”*” 


” The ally of Rbayyi® ibn Zéd in the battle at al-Khurmah was not Ibn Hadi, 
but Hadi bin Garmalah, the chief of Ghatan at that time, Ibn Bishr, ‘Unwan 
al-majd, i, 113. In the popular imagination, all these events occur in an undefined 
past inhabited by unchanging heroes. As Mhammad ibn Hadi is a pervasive pres- 
ence in the lore of the Dawasir, it is not surprising that he is substituted for his 
father (see also p. 297 n. 53 on Ibn Hadi). 

© The narrator suggests that the poet was one of the Ashraf, who addressed 
his son in these verses. According to other sources, the verses were composed 
by the Sharif Rajih, see p. 510 n. 73. Farraj ibn ‘Ayid of al-Walamin introduced 
the poem as follows: ‘The Sharif wanted to avenge the death of the other Sharif, 
the one that was pursuing Ibn Mjarrab, in a battle at a place near Ranyah, which 
is now called Goz ash-Shirif. He was seeking revenge and when he learnt that 
they [the Dawasir] were encamped at the foot of at-Tin mountain, he decided 
to raid them. But when he launched his attack his army was cut down and his 
men killed. On his return after the defeat, he composed this song.’ 

*! The verse could also mean ‘Where we captured herds of camels.’ How- 
ever, the Makharim insited that here it meant ‘where we took a long time doing 
battle.’ 

*2 I.e. the men were so tense in anticipation of the battle that they had no 
appetite. 

%$ Lit. ‘safety and freedom from injury is in buying, not in selling,’ refer- 
ring to the conventional image of ‘offering one’s soul to the highest bidder in 
the market,’ i.e. to show great bravery. 
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39/4.  illi hadana Galib al-fagr wi-d-dén 
yistr bi-l-galtah wla hub yinta‘ 
40/5.  fya lh ad-Duwasir mitl wirdin mhimin™ 
w-Cilna lhum bi-l-midd w-afaw Ina s-sa‘ 
41/6. la jaww yinkasrin ‘ayyaw Wuda‘in 
cassabtin li-l-madh ma hib l-atma* 
42/7. — lasraf ta‘aw “ugib ma kan gasin® 
wi-5-Sugg ma yirfah xamsat ‘aSsar ba‘ 
43/8. w-‘arraft b-ismik ya-Sjayyi‘ hal ad-din 
w-xallétha min bénhum mitl farra‘ 
44/9. — ya-fadhna fi labsat as-sibahin 


illi y‘orjin al-hanani bi-l-asba‘.*’ 


45. hada ma hasal bén Galib aS-Sirif w-bén gibilat ad-Duwasir 
rayyishum Rbayyi* ibn Zed al-Maxarim w-ibn Hadi ibn Gar- 
malah. 

li 


IBN MTARRIF (IBN MJARRAB)® 


46. simi‘na min sibanna inn as-sivif ibn Mjarrab tridth “Abdal- 
lah al-Bey, as-sirtf tardin Sirif, istankar minh ya‘ni fi l-hukm.°° 
fziban ‘ind ‘Tébah, w-yom ziban ‘ind “Tébah galaw, wallah 
inna rab‘in li-5-Sivif w-yi‘tina w-bet allah as-sirif ‘indih wal- 
lah manab mit‘arrdinth. 


4 Fv. 2, jona d-Duwasir ma‘ firig al-Gahatin // calna luhum bi-l-midd w-ofaw 
Ina as-sa‘, v. 4, jona ad-Duwasir mitl wirdin mhimin // jona w-jinahum ‘ala kull mitwa‘. 

Fr: sa‘at haza‘nadhum lahgaw Bidarin // yama witaw minna ‘ala sahsah al-ga‘; 
lahgaw hal ar-raddat surbat Wuda‘in // dabbahtin ma dawwaraw kitr l-atma‘; ahal 
grusin fi l-fida cannha at-tin // w-hal karmat yasba‘ bha kull min ja*. 

© F: Lasraf lanaw “ugib ma hum b-gasin. 

87 FE: illi yidirtin as-Swéri‘ bi-l-asba‘. Fr: illi yihuttun as-Sweri*. 

** The transmitters were ‘Abbas ibn Turki ibn Msaybih ar-Rijban and Bkhétan. 
A version of the poem is found in Ibn Mish‘, ii, 31; iv, 64 (M). The narrative 
introduction is by Ibn Msaybih. Abu Dhra‘ (AD) also recited some of the verses. 

*° In the other versions the poet is identified as Ibn Mtarrif, not Ibn Mjar- 
rab. 
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39/4. We were goaded by Galib, poverty, and debts, 
But when he gives the sign of attack, he is not obeyed. 

40/5. The Dawasir rushed at us like thirsty herds to the water: 
We gave them a broadside, but they responded in kind 
and more. 

41/6. When others were about to give up, the Wuda‘in fought 
on with stubborn determination: 
What they are after is honour, not the spoils of battle. 

42/7. The Ashraf, first so haughty, were brought to their knees: 
In their ranks a gap was torn, more than fifteen arms’ 
spans wide. 

43/8. I shouted my battle-cry, O Shjayyi’, to the army of the 
devout,” 
And with a lonely charge plunged my mare into the 
enemy lines. 

44/9. Disgraced, how do we face the tastefully dressed, 
Our tribe’s women, who tattoo henna figures on their fing- 
ers?’ 


45. This is what occurred between the Sharif Galib and the 
tribe of ad-Dawasir, led by Rbayyi® ibn Zéd, and Ibn Hadi 
ibn Garmalah. 


1] 


IBN MTARRIF (IBN MJARRAB) 


46. We heard from our old men that the Sharif Ibn Mjarrab 
was pursued by ‘Abdallah al-Bey, a matter of one Sharif 
feuding with another one because of some conflict within 
the ruling group. First he sought refuge with “Tébah, but 
they said, ‘By God, we are allies of the Sharif, he grants 
us many favours, and the Sharif rules over the House of 
God at Mecca.”! By God, we do not want to incur his wrath.’ 


” The Wahhabi army is described as ‘the people of the faith.’ This is how 
the allies of the Saudi state would describe themselves, certainly not their polli- 
tical opponents, such as the Sharifs in the Hijaz. As in many other instances, 
tradition likes to put flattering observations on one’s own group in the mouth 
of the group's adversaries, see also p. 539. 

»! Many sections of “Tébah live relatively close to at-Ta’if and the Hijaz, whence 
they made their initial thrust into Najd and on which they continued to depend 
for the procurement of their needs, see Vol. II, 59, 285. Thus they had to stay 
on good terms with the Sharif. 
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47. ziban ‘ind Sbe° w-tamalaw w-galaw, wallah dallinin min 
as-Sivif. w-zawwa’ w-ziban ‘ind Ghatan. w-tamalaw w-galaw, 
inna dallinin min as-Sirif. w-ziban ‘ind ad-Duwasir w-galaw, 
marhabah w-mashalah ‘al illi twajih. 

48. w-hasal w-jak bi-siriyytin lén ja ‘ala Manjur al-Maxarim 
w-xayyam. w-karrimoh, ibn Badran, w-ibn Xattab w-ibn Fadir 
w-Nasir al-Mbé‘7j. w-gal, tibun al-harb, sallmu li ibn Mjarrab, 
tibun Liman fsallmu li ibn Mjarrab, tibun al-harb f‘ayyu “altyy. 
w-galaw, ibn Myarnbin jthirtin Ina, wla hu b-hasil. w-tikasahaw 
hum w-tyyah wi-ksaroh w-gam bin Xattab y'albth fi s-sef ilen 
gada wajhth itnén wi-hzimoh w-rah minkisir. 

49, ftimattal ibn Mjarrab. yigil lih s-sirif, ana ‘ama wla mfattih 
bsirt kun agdtb ibn Mjarrab. w-zan al-kéf l-ibn Mjarrab yigul,” 


50/1. jiléna wyallana as-sirif ibn Hasim 
wi-swat min jalla §-Sirif yxaf? 

51/2.  jiléna w-zabbanna nal “Tebah 
wi-glubhum sob as-sirif sxaf 

52/3.  jilena w-zabbanna Sbé ibn “Amir™ 


yidistn l-arya wi-l-“zum d'af 


9 Metre: ~— —-- — --— - (-~-— —-) (-) (— -) (at-tawil). 
% AD: da Sar‘ min. : 
“4 AD: zibanna ‘ind lamma Sbé ibn ‘Amir. 
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47. So he went to Sbé‘ and sought asylum with them. But they 
were hesitant, saying, ‘By God, we are afraid of the 
Sharif.’” He hastily left to seek protection with Ghatan, 
but they showed similar reserve and also expressed their 
fear of the Sharif. So finally he asked the Dawasir to 
provide him with sanctuary and they said, “You are most 
welcome and you can count on us in any difficulty.’ 

48. Accordingly, he [the Sharif] marched on them with his 
army and pitched his camp at the well of Manjur 
al-Makharim. The Dawasir received him with honours: 
Ibn Badran, and Ibn Khattab, and Ibn Fadir, and Nasir 
al-Mbé‘ij."” He [the Sharif] said, ‘Do you want war with 
me? Surrender Ibn Myjarrab to me, if you want to be left 
in peace you have to hand over Ibn Mjarrab to me. If you 
refuse and remain stubborn, you will have war on your 
hands.’ But they said, ‘Ibn Mjarrab has taken refuge with 
us. What you want cannot be done.’ Then they lunged 
at each other and he [the Sharif] was put to flight. But 
he was overtaken by Ibn Khattab, who hew at him with 
the sword, splitting his head in two. They were defeated 
and went fleeing helter-skelter. 

49. Thereafter Ibn Mjarrab composed these verses. The 
Sharif had asserted, ‘I am blind and my eyes will not be 
cured until I have seized Ibn Mjarrab!’ So Ibn Mjarrab 
exulted and said, 


50/1. ‘We fled from the persecution of the Sharif, Ibn Hashim, 
And one who escapes from the Sharif fears for his life. 

51/2. As a refugee I sought the protection of “Tébah, 
But their hearts are servile towards the Sharif. 

52/3. We moved away and asked for asylum with Sbé‘ ibn ‘Amir: 
They spent much time in counsel but have little deter- 
mination. 


” The Sbé tribesmen of Ranyah and al-Khurmah had traditionally been in 
the Sharif’s sphere of influence. 

© Ibn Badran is the eponymous ancestor of the Bidarin, a sub-tribe that for 
unknown reasons left the original homeland of the Dawasir, and is believed to 
have been the chief of all Dawasir. Ibn Khattab was a chief of the Rijban and 
Ibn Fadir of al-Gyathat. Nasir al-Mbé'ij is the oldest known ancestor of al-Wuda‘in, 
see pp. 150, 230, on his relation with Ibn Badran and pp. 150 n. 316, 511 n. 79, 
on the tendency of narrators to trot out their heroes synchronically in some un- 
defined legendary past. 
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53/4. fzibanna Ghatan xofin min al-‘da 
faljam‘ yazbir wi-l‘gil xfaf 

54/5. _zibanna misanim ad-dri‘ Al Zayid 
hal surbitin li-l-“aylin ‘saf 

55/6.  twal al-gana ‘ayyaw ‘ala bin Mjarrab 
dawaw ‘ama min la yisuf w-saf 

56/7.  ‘ariftin min hum rjal Al Fadir 
‘asa darhum ‘ugb ar-ribi‘ tsaf 

57/8.  frya-ni‘m ya-wild al-Mbée7j Nasir 
jawad fi yom al-‘ajaj tsaf*’ 

58/9. —ya-ni‘m ya-wild ibn-Xattab fi l-lga® 
séfth min ras as-sirif inzaf” 

59/10. fya-ni‘m ya-bin Badran séxna'® 
finnth maljan l-min hu xaf. 


The Battle of al-Mi‘tala'”' 
i 


60. wallahi, al-wag‘at hadi yimkin laha ma ygarib ‘an mitén 
w-xamsin sanah aw azwad. wi-hi salfat wag'atenin hsalat fi 
Wadi ad-Duwasir. kan S‘tid hu w-tyya xuth ‘Abdallah hasal 
béenhum insigagin fi r-Ryad. w-gam ‘Abdallah w-habas ixih 
Sud fi betih. w-gal, habstk betik, la tadhar mnih wla yittisil 
bik ahad. f-biga fi -bét wi-tlibaw “aléh kitirin min hal al-‘Arid, 
yithbun an yasmah min ixth w-mana‘ “Abdallah. gal, hada 
xuy, sajnth, wagt b-abgi adhirth adhinh, wla lkum daxl. 

61. w-hin dalik annas fi nafsth, ya‘ni, ba‘d al-mikidah illi hsalat 


7 Bx: fi Lay tgaba wi-tsaf. 

°8 M: ibn Xattab séxhum. 

” M: as-Sirif ‘saf. inzaf, perhaps derived from nizaf“to drain (from its blood).” 

'® The metre of this last verse is irregular and it is not found in the versions 
of Bkhétan and Ibn Mish‘i. 

'! The narrator is Mit‘ib ibn Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd. 
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53/4. So from fear of being attacked I fled to Ghatan: 
Their numbers are impressive, but their wits are dull. 
54/5. Then we sought refuge with Al Zayid, clad in coats of 
mail, 
Horsemen who force the aggressor into submission; 
55/6. The men of the long lances refused him Ibn Myarrab, 
Curing the blindness of his fury by restoring his eye- 
sight;!° 
56/7. We became the protected neighbours of Al Fadir, 
May their homeland be blessed with rains in spring and 
summer; 
57/8. Most admirable were the sons of al-Mbe'ij, Nasir, 
As a noble steed seen through battle’s clouds of dust; 
58/9. The sons of Ibn Khattab must be praised for their 
panache; 
Their sword cleft the head of the Sharif in two; 
59/10. And what a fine man 1s Ibn Badran, our chief! 
He offers sanctuary to those who fear for their life.’ 


The Battle of al-Mi‘tala'*” 
i 


60. Well, the battle [of al-Mi‘tala] happened perhaps two 
hundred and fifty years ago or more. In fact, it is the story 
of two battles that were fought in Wadi ad-Dawasir. A 
quarrel developed between Su‘td and his brother 
‘Abdallah in Riyadh. At a certain point “Abdallah put his 
brother Su‘ad under house arrest. He said, ‘You’re under 
house arrest. Do not leave your house and no-one is 
allowed to have any contact with you.’ He [Su‘td] 
remained at home, while many people of al-‘Arid made 
appeals on his behalf. They asked ‘Abdallah to pardon 
his brother, but he refused to be mollified, saying, “He 
is my brother and it is my decision to keep him under 
arrest. When I want to release him, I will release him. It 
is none of your business!’ 

61. This only added to his [Su‘td’s] resentfulness at his 


' The defeat cured him of his arrogance and made him aware of his true 
condition. 
0’ The narrator is Mit‘ib ibn Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd. 
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‘aléh min ixuh, f-arsal insibah wu-hum ygal lhum al-Gréniyyah 
min sitkkan ‘Layyah, ‘Layyat jibalin racib min ar-Ryad min 
al-garb. 

62. arsal zojtih w-gal, xalli insibay yhaddirun li xamst ‘aSar rihul, 
dilul. bi‘d al-magrib yikinin ‘indi fi saht al-bét illi ana 
mahbusin fth. wu-hu betih, hatt ‘ala betih haras w-gal, la had 
yettisil bth wla yittisil b-ahad. 

63. rahat zojtth w-‘allmat insibah w-ba‘d al-magrib haddaraw hum 
xamast ‘asar dilul, ‘alah xamast ‘aSar rajjal w-jaw fi saht al-béet 
w-nawwaxoha. w-rahat lhum al-hurmah w-ba‘d Safathum ‘aw- 
widat lih w-galat, ya-S'ud, al-jima‘t hdaraw. w-axad ar-rajjal 
as-slah w-nizal ‘ala l-haras illi hum ‘abden w-dibahhum 
w-ta‘adda sob insibah fi saht al-bét. w-jahum ba‘d al-magrib 
w-hammal rikayibhum min kull ma yabgi min betih w-dahab 
hu w-tyyahum gasdin al-jinub. 

64. w-kan ma y'arif al-jinub. jannab ‘ala N‘ajan w-axad mi‘h ibn 
Ji‘Sah, Dosiri min sikkan N‘ajan. w-dahab ilén wisal Wad 
ad-Duwasir. ta‘arrad al-Xarj hum, ta‘arrad al-Hatah hum, 
ta‘arrad al-Aflaj hum, ta‘arrad as-Slayyil hum, ma ata ila Wad 
ad-Duwasir, ‘ind al-Gwidah, w-gal, ya-ljima‘at, hada illi hasal 
béni w-béen xuy, w-ana zabin allah tumm zabinkum. w-galaw, 
allah yihayytk. sakkinoh ma‘hum. 

65. w-ba‘d midditin “ilim ixuh ‘Abdallah w-jamma‘ lih nas w-ricib 
gasdin ad-Duwasir w-xuh Sud, illt hu al-imam ‘Abdallah. arsal 
l-tbn Hadi ibn Garmalah, imir Ghatan, wmir saml Ghatan, 
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brother’s machinations against him. Therefore he 
decided to contact his in-laws who belong to the Gréniy- 
yah, a tribal group that lives in “Layyah.'™ ‘Layyah is a 
mountainous area not far from Riyadh in a westerly 
direction. 

62. He sent for his wife and told her, ‘Ask my in-laws to ready 
fifteen riding camels. After sunset they must be here in 
the courtyard of the house in which I have been impris- 
oned.’ His house which was guarded at his brother’s 
orders with the instruction that no-one was permitted to 
get in touch with him. 

63. His wife did as told and informed his in-laws. Shortly after 
sunset they came with fifteen fast riding camels mounted 
by fifteen men and made them kneel down in the 
courtyard of his house. When she saw them, his wife at 
once went to Su‘td and said, ‘Su‘td, they have arrived.’ 
He took his weapon and went down the stairs to his 
guards, two slaves, and killed them. Thereafter he ran to 
his in-laws who waited for him in the courtyard. He 
loaded their camels with whatever possessions he wished 
to take with him and left heading towards the south. 

64. He had never visited that area before. He made a little 
detour to N‘ajan and asked Ibn Ji‘shah, a Dosiri who lived 
in N‘ajan, to join him, and then continued on his way 
until he arrived at Wadi ad-Dawasir. The stages on his 
way were al-Kharj, al-Hawtah, al-Aflaj, as-Slayyil, and finally 
Wadi ad-Dawasir, where he took up residence with the 
Gwidah. He told them, ‘Listen men, this is what hap- 
pened between me and my brother. Now I take refuge 
with God and then with you.’ They said, “You are most 
welcome.’ They provided him with a place to live among 
them. 

65. After a while his brother ‘Abdallah learnt about his 
whereabouts. He gathered his men and rode off towards 
the Dawasir and his brother Su‘td. The imam ‘Abdallah 
also sent a message to Hadi ibn Garmalah, the chief of 


104 Al-Gréniyyah (s. Gréni) live in the mountainous area of al-‘Arid, south of 
Riyadh, al-Jasir, Mu‘jam al-qaba’il, 581. According to the narrator, they are part 
of Yam. 
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w-gal, nibik tina b-Ghatan w-namsi ana w-tyyak sob ad-Du- 
wasir. 

66. w-gal, ana misti‘idd an ajik bi-Ghatan wi-ntwalla ‘ala 
hi? gal, inn la twalléna ‘ala ad-Duwasir inntk ti‘tina naxal 
Hamdan. Hamdanin min sikkan Wad ad-Duwasir wu-hu ixu 
li-l-Gwidah w-‘indih naxlin tayyib w-kan ibn Garmalat ibn Hadi 
y‘arfth hinama yijt ba‘d al-marrat ytigayyad fi Wad ad-Duwasir 
wu-hu yaxid lth sayyirin minhum. 

67. w-gal lih “Abdallah, ma fth bas, ila tiwalléna ‘alehum ni ‘tik 
naxal Hamdan. w-gal, tktib li wngah. w-kitab ih wrigah, inn 
la twalléna ‘alehum inna ni‘tik an-naxal, naxal Hamdan. w-ja 
mah gaziyytin kibirah ilen jaw bén as-Slayyil w-beén Wad 
ad-Duwasir.'” 

68. wi-nzalaw, arsal il-l-Gwidat w-gal, hatu ar-rajjal illi “indikum 
walla istilmu al-harb, jinakum, dibahnakum w-gita‘na nixilkum 
w-a damnakum. 

69. w-rahaw lih, illi hu Dxayyil ar-Rdéni al-Gwidah w-Sibnan ibn 
Hzam al-Misarir, mirsalén min ibn Gwéd, w-galaw, ya-‘Abdal- 


5 Fahad ar-Rén: ma‘ah ibn Hadi Ghatan w-talab lih min ibn S‘ud an-naxal fi 
l-lugf. w-jak an-naxal w-yom agbalaw gazuw gal ibn Hadi, ya-‘Abdallah ana talbik h 
naxlin fi l-lugf. gal, wbsir, utlub ill tibt. gal, abi naxal Hamdan, xsus. gal, jatk wrig- 
tth, gal, hak tyyah. 
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Ghatan, the chief of the entire Ghatan confederation, 
saying, ‘I want you to join me with your fellow-tribesmen 
and to march with me on the Dawasir.’!” 

66. He [Ibn Hadi] replied, ‘I am ready to come to your 
asistance with Ghatan and to vanquish the Dawasir, but 
on one condition, ‘Abdallah.’ ‘And what is that condi- 
tion?’ he asked. He said, ‘That when we have got the 
better of the Dawasir, you will grant me the palm groves 
of Hamdan.’ Hamdan was one of the Wadi’s inhabitants, 
a dependent of the Gwidah, who was famous for the 
quality of his palm trees. Ibn Hadi ibn Garmalah knew 
him from the many times he visited Wadi ad-Dawasir in 
the hot season to stock up on dates under the protection 
of a local guide. 

67. ‘Abdallah told him, ‘No objection, you can have the palm 
groves of Hamdan when we have brought them [the 
Dawasir] under our control.’ He [Ibn Hadi] said, ‘Put it 
on paper!’ So he wrote it down for him on paper, ‘When 
we have prevailed over them, we will grant you the palms, 
the groves of Hamdan.’ Followed by a strong army he 
proceeded to the south until he halted between as-Slayyil 
and Wadi ad-Dawasir.'°’ 

68. He pitched his camp and sent a message to the Gwidah, 
saying, “The man who is in your charge must be brought 
to me and handed over to me or it will be war between 
us. We will attack you, kill you, cut down your palm trees, 
wipe you from the face of the earth.’ 

69. They went to him, Dkhayyil ar-Rdéni of al-Gwidah and 
Shibnan ibn Hzam of al-Misarir, two deputies of Ibn 


© The narrator’s addition ‘the entire confederation’ stems from the insis- 
tence of Ibn Gwéd on differentiating the higher echelon of tribal chiefs, such 
as the Gwidah, from the lower ones (see p. 951). The point he wishes to em- 
phasize is that Ibn Hadi is in the big league of chiefs and thus are Ghatan’s 
counterparts of Ibn Gwéd, with whom ‘Abdallah’s brother Su‘td had taken refuge. 

107 Fahad ar-Ren: ‘With them came Ibn Hadi of Ghatan, who asked Ibn S‘id 
to grant him the palm groves of al-Lugf. When the raiders arrived at the groves, 
Ibn Hadi said, “‘Abdallah, I want you to give me some of the palm trees of 
al-Lugf.” “Fine,” he said, “you can have whichever you want.” He said, “I want 
the palm trees of Hamdan as my exclusive property.” He said, “I'll give you an 
official document [conferring the ownership on you]. There you go!”’ 
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lah, tidxil ‘al allah innik ma tasftk, tsabbib ft safk dma ‘ala 
ger sana‘, ixitk ‘indina w-bi-nhawil bi-kull wisilah la‘alla yir- 
ja‘ lik bi-dun ma yhasil misiggah, w-ant tig allah fi nafsik min 
Sayyin fatkin fi l-islam ma lih mujib. 

70. w-gal, marrah, ya ‘ad tsallmunth li ya tistilmun al-harb, inna 
nadbahkum wi-ngatti* nixilkum. w-gid arad an ysawwig lu- 
hum w-an yirnja’ li-annahum galaw, irji‘u middat sahr in- 
tahayya b-ixuk w-nidrik as-sibab w-rija‘. w-gid arad an ysawwig 
luhum w-an y‘awwid alla an illi math min al-ajanib mistihinin 
harb ad-Duwasir, ‘azzimoh ‘ala l-harb. galaw, illa nahrabhum, 
la raja‘na sar ‘alana hazi‘ah w-min had an-nahyah...w-dar 
bénhum ma‘rakah w-intahat b-intisar ad-Duwasir ‘ala “Abdal- 
lah wi-l-giman illi ma‘h. 

71. ar-Ryban ma hdaraw wi-l-Wuda‘in ma hdaraw wi-l-Maxarim 
ma hdaraw, illa hadar as-Sarafa li-ann as-sa‘ir jabhum 
bi-gistdtih w-bi-n‘allimkum bha bi‘d intiha as-salfah. 

72. [w-jok hnayya w-hasal benhum ma‘rakah.'* iftakkaw dxalahum 
w-iftakkaw dirathum. Miywal, ubu Twaylah, dabhin min 
al-Lihyan itnén w-Sibnan daribin kaftin nahar Mnahi ibn 
M‘ammar la fajjin nharih, hadéla mer ar-ris. Ibn Sawyat dribh 


'8 This bracketed paragraph has been taken from Fahad ar-Rén’s introduc- 
tion to the poem of paras 85-93 and reflects his graphic narrative style in typi- 
cal fashion. In the recorded version, it immediately precedes para 84. 
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Gwed.'” They said, “‘Abdallah, for God’s sake, don’t cause 
the shedding of blood for no valid reason. Your brother 
is here with us. We will try our utmost to help him to 
come back to you and to prevent a rift between you. Fear 
God and refrain from doing something that will bring 
grievous damage to Islam for no good reason.’ 

70. He said, ‘Out of the question. Either you surrender him 
to me or I will declare war on you. Then we will kill you 
and cut down your palm trees.’ In fact, he had been open 
to compromise and willing to withdraw when they had 
suggested to him, ‘If you return and stay home for about 
a month, we will speak to your brother and try to resolve 
the matter so that he will be persuaded to go back to 
you.’''’ He had been willing to consider their suggestion 
and to turn back. But the tribal troops that had joined 
his army were itching to start a war with the Dawasir and 
stiffened him in his resolve to fight them. They said, ‘If 
we turn back without a fight, it will be considered a 
humiliation and therefore...’ So they fought a battle that 
ended in the victory of the Dawasir over ‘Abdallah and 
the enemy tribes on his side. 

71. The Rijban did not participate, nor did the Wuda‘in and 
the Makharim. Those who did the fighting [on the side 
of the Misa‘rah led by the Gwidah] were the Sharafa who 
were rallied to the cause by their poet [Ibn Husn]. They 
were swayed by the poem that we will recite to you at the 
conclusion of the story.'"’ 

72. [There they came and they met in battle. They [the 
Dawasir] secured the safety of those who had come to 
them as asylum seekers and successfully defended their 
homeland. Mijwal, Abu Twalah,'!’ killed two of the 
Lihyan, and Shibnan plunged his blade into the breast 
of Mnahi ibn M‘ammar, just to mention the chiefs who 
were killed.'’’ Ibn Shawyah was struck by Dkhayyil, who 


' Dkhayyil is also mentioned in G/129, and Shibnan in N/2 and G/102. 

''° This corresponds to the attempt at reconciliation, which according to the 
chroniclers, took place during Su‘td’s stay in Abha, see p. 495. 

''' The following para has been taken from Fahad ar-Rén’s introduction. 

'!2 Of al-Misa‘rah. 

''’ Tbn Lihyan: the Lahawin are the chiefs of as-Shil, see para 79. Shibnan 
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Dxayyil la fag‘in rasth b-Salfah mtabgin idnéh at-tintén.] 
73. w-ba‘d intsaraw ‘aléhum w-inhzimaw timattal das-Sa‘ir 
al-mad‘uw ibn Husn, ‘Isa, fi hadi al-abyat, yigul,'"* 


74/1. amma hamena al-gars zén al-bisatin'” 


walla jilena sob ra‘t Thamah 
75/2. — xatt al-galam b-alfin w-xamsah w-tis‘in 
min bén xasSm al-Mi‘tala wi-l-‘adamah 
76/3. hada li-“ana ribbxin ¢éannha at-tin 
walla li-‘ana illi saha min ltamah 
77/4. la min ricibna fog mitl as-Siyahin 
ma ‘ad yirga’ fi d-dilil inhizamih 
78/5. jana &Sarafa mitl wirdin mhimin 
tiffaghum yarmi ‘ajlin wlamth''® 
79/6. — rahat ‘ala ibn M’ammar wi-l-Lahawin 
wi-Fida tirthin ‘ind xasm al-‘adamah 
80/7. — wi-l-lom I-Al ‘Wemirin wi-l-Walamin 
w-amma hal al-Far‘ah gassahum malamah 


is the knight of the Misarir mentioned in para 69. Ibn M‘ammar is the leading 
family of the town of al-‘Yaynah. 

4 Metre: — -~— -— -~— -~-- — (at-tawil). 

' lann ‘Abdallah yigul agatti‘ al-gars w-nadbahkum. 

6 Jann ja min as-Sarafa fi dik al-wag‘ah sittin buwardi ‘ala ras ‘Isa ibn Husn. 
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split his head with his lance from ear to ear.]'!” 


73. When they had defeated them and put them to flight, 
their poet, named Ibn Husn, ‘Isa, composed these verses 
in celebration, 


74/1. ‘Either we protect our lovely gardens of palm trees,’'® 
Or we might as well go and seek refuge with the ruler of 
Tihamah.!!% 

75/2. It was recorded, one thousand and ninety-five bodies,'”° 
Lying scattered between the rock of al-Mi'tala and the 
hill of sand. 

76/3. Our feat for the sake of fat camels like groves of fig trees, 
For a beauty who raises herself on the litter and lowers 
her veil. 

77/4. If we jump onto the saddle of our hawk-like steeds, 

It is too late for the coward even to take to his heels. 

78/5. The Sharafa attacked like frenzied camels racing to the 
water; 

They are sharpshooters skilled in quickly reloading their 
rifles.!?! 

79/6. We cut short the lives of Ibn M‘ammar and the Lihyan 
chiefs, 

And Fida’s body was left lying at the foot of the bulging 
sands.!*? 

80/7. Blame must be laid with Al ‘Wémir and the Walamin, 
And the people of al-Far‘ah have become tainted with 
shame:!” 


'!7 Ibn Shawyah was a chief of al-‘Rénat of as-S‘abah of Sbe’. 

''8 “Because ‘Abdallah said, “We’ll cut down your palm trees and we’ll kill you.” 

19 The ruler of Tihamah, the litoral of the Red Sea, is the Sharif of Mecca. 

'20 Lit. ‘it was written by pen,’ i.e. it is not an exaggerated boast, but a true 
fact that has been written down. Therefore it can always be verified and cannot 
be changed according to people’s fancy. 

'2! ‘Because the Sharafa took part in that battle with 60 riflemen, led by ‘Isa 
ibn Husn.’ In contrast to the Bedouin Misa‘rah, the Sharafa are not hal al-xél, 
mounted desert knights, but villagers who act as infantry troops and take up 
position in order to fire at the enemy cavalry, see pp. 82-83, 342. 

'22 Fida was a chief of Sbé’. 

'25 Another verse recited by Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd was: ‘We performed on behalf 
of those who watched from the safety of their fortifications, // Having blocked 
each of the village’s gates with a great boulder’ (hinna cifena alli ‘ala al-gasr mirzin 
// hattaw ‘ala al-jami‘ hasatin rdamih). (A village used to have one ‘gate’ jami‘ in 
each of the four sides of its walls.) This is said to have been a swipe at Al Bré¢, 
who, unlike the poet’s village of ash-Sharafa, did not join the Misa‘rah of Ibn 
Gwéd in battle, in spite of the fact that genealogically the Misa‘rah and Al Bréé 
are united in the branch of al-Jiryan. 
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81/8.  la“‘abt as-samir dgag al-kira‘in 
la ‘ank ma yistahlun al-karamah. 

82. Sarhin ‘ala rab‘th ft hadi al-gisidat, ya‘ni, illi ma hdaraw ma‘h 
wla addaw wajibhum. wi-hi atwal min da-l-abyat lakin ma 
agtibha kullaha li-til al-middat w-bi‘d as-snin illi midat min 
dunha. 

ii 

83. w-amma ibn Hnétis wu-hu gal lih nisidtin harbiyyah, had 
as-§ar al-Misa‘rah min jima‘at ibn Gwed, ygal lih ibn Hnétis, 

84. [dibah minhum myah w-xams w-‘isrin. yijtk Hnédi al-Grayb min 
al-Hanatis, rab‘ ibn Hmayyan, jak Hnédi w-zan lih al-‘ilm, 
zayyinin Ith al-“ilm w-Hnédiyyin fitin, hirz, daryin illi ma hadar 
al-hayyah yijth al-lsan, yigul'** 

85/1. — gars ya-lli ‘ala al-haddén mittanni'”° 
yt jib alla ynadir saffat ‘“dugih'*® 

86/2.  sunh mn al-gana wr-s-séef minsalli 
rasxin fi nfudih tasbah ‘rigih'?’ 

87/3. jak “Abdallah ibn S‘uid yganni 
yabgi al-gars tamnh zén bi-ydugih'* 

'4 Metre: -~- -~- - -~— — - (al-mumtadd). Para 84 are the words used by 


Fahad ar-Rén, who ascribes the poem to Hnédi al- Grayb of the clan of Ibn 
Hmayyan of al-Hanatish. I also received a written version of 11 w. from Shija‘ 
Abu Wassam al-Misa‘rah from Qatar (Sj) in this order: 1=1, 2=2, 3a, 3b=9b, 4=3, 
5a=9a, 5b=6b, 6=4, 7, 8=7, 9, 10, 11=8. The order of verses in Fahad ar-Rén’s 
version (R) is: 1, 2=5, 3=1, 4=2, 5a, 5b=9b, 6=3, 7, 8=4, 9a=9a, Ob, 10, 11=7, 12=8, 
13, 14=6. Verses in R not recited by Mit‘ib: (1) ya-wijidi ‘ala yomin mida minni / 
/ ma hadarna harajin la htima sigih (‘We did not attend the auction ‘when the 
market’s bargaining was hottest’), (5a, Sj 3a): bid haménah yom at-tifag hanni, (7) 
ma gazana yikun al-wagt mittanni // ga‘din yijma‘ Clabih nuwa ‘ogih, (9) raddath xélna 
gasbin bla manni // radd bérag hal al- “Aja ‘ala nigih, (10, Sj 7) jahum minna smumin 
tidhir al-jinni // salfitin tanhab (Sj: taxid) as-stwan min fogih, (13, Sj 10) yakil ad-dib 
wi-d-dab‘ talahanni (Sj: dinik ad-dab‘ wi-s-sirhan ytilahanni) // kull minhin yisiif az-zen 
wt -ydiigih. Shija* gives this additional verse (9): ya-salami ‘ala alli ma axlifaw dan- 
ni // tahmil al-hos la min ihtima sugth. 

125 R, Sj: ‘ala al-hétan mittanni. 

126 R: illi yxayil saffat. 

127 Sj: Sahat ‘rigih. 

8 R: yabgi al-lugf tamrih. 
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81/8. They prefer merrymaking at night, the thin-legged weak- 
lings, 
Yuck, such men are not worthy of respect and honour.’ 


82. In these verses he expressed his vexation at his 
fellow-tribesmen who chose to stay away from the fighting 
and did not live up to their obligations [of tribal 
solidarity].'*? The poem is longer than these few verses, 
but I cannot recite it all as it happened in a distant past 
and many years have gone by since it was composed. 


1] 


83. Ibn Hnétish composed a war song, one of the poets of 
al-Misa‘rah, the kinsmen of Ibn Gwéd.!*° 
84. [One hundred and twenty-five of them were killed in 


battle. The poet Hnédi al-Grayb of the Hanatish [of the 
Dawasir], the clan of Ibn Hmayyan, was greatly pleased 
when he heard about the outcome. The news put him 
in a happy mood. Hnédi was a shrewd and clever man; 
he knew that those who had stayed aloof from the fighting 
were in for a tongue-lashing.'*!' He said, ] 


85/1. ‘O palm trees firmly rooted on our land's edges, 
Their heavy bunches of dates presenting a delightful 
sight; 

86/2. The gardens’ walls are lances and drawn swords, 

And the trees have struck deep roots in the dunes of sand. 

87/3. ‘Abdallah ibn Su‘ad came singing as he marched,'” 
Lusting for the groves and the sweet taste of its fine dates; 


12) See p. 499. 

' The following para has been taken from Fahad ar-Rén’s introduction. 

'*! This, in the view of this para’s narrator, Fahad ar-Rén, appears from the 
first verse of the version recited by him, see p. 526 n. 124. 

'*? He and his troops were confident of the outcome and joyful at the pros- 
pect of rich booty. 
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90/6. 


91/7. 


92/8. 


93/9. 
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ma‘h ibin Hadiyin Gahtan mitmanni 
katbin lih naxal Hamdan bi-ysugih 

la ygirnk hacaya kull mitmanni 

kun min ban fi'lih gabl mantugih 

da li-‘anak ya-lli b-zén mithall** 

min baga l-gars ma ‘awwad “ala sogih 
ibn “Ayyaf dunik tayth ywanni'™ 

w-ibn Lihyan w-ibn M‘ammanin fogih'* 
alf magtul w-ixdih tabtin minni'*° 

fi duha al-Mi‘tala yom thtama sigih 

inhazam jam‘hum gasbin bila manni'*’ 

labti bi-s-silayil rassxaw sigih.'*° 

wi-hi atwal wallh min ha-Sayy hadi lakin had illi “araft min- 
ha. 


THE NARRATIVE BY THE WUDA‘IN 


94. 


95. 


as-salfah, ja S‘ud ibn Fesal, tinafas ma‘ ixuh ‘ala al-hukm 
wi-l-bé‘ah il-“Abdallah, tiharab hu w-iyyah w-ja ziban al-Wadi, 
ja ‘ind Dir‘an ibn Sa‘d, ibn ‘Ré‘ir, w-baga minh m‘awanah, 
hu w-tyya Al Salim w-galaw, inna fi dimmatna bé‘at il-‘Abdal- 
lah wla nigdar n‘awinik. 

axad minhum as-slah w-rah w-ja ‘ind al-Misd‘rah, ‘ind 
al-Gwidah w-iyya gibayilhum, w-gamaw math. w-ja “Abdallah 
ibn Fesal wi-hsalat al-ma‘rakat al-Mi‘tala. w-‘ugib ma hsalat 
al-ma‘rakah inksaraw gom S‘ud.'* 


: mithannt. 

: ibn Sawiyah. 

: w-ibn “Ayyaf w-ibn Mammarin. 

: alf magtul minhum f-ingilth minni. 
: inhaza‘ jam‘hum. 

: dabbaraw fi naharin talma‘ brigih. 


'89 The narrator is Farraj ibn ‘Ayid al-Walamin. 

' In one of two versions of this narrative and poem, which I recorded by 
Fahad ar-Rén, a similar sequence of events is suggested: jak “Abdallah ibn S‘id 
hu tinafas hu w-iyya S‘id, uxth, fi l-hukm w-galabh ‘Abdallah w-ziban al-Xarj w-adharih 
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88/4. With him is his covetous ally, Ibn Hadi of Ghatan, 

To whom he promised black on white the groves of Ibn 
Hamdan. 

89/5. Do not be deceived by the prattle of wishful thinkers, 
Only pay heed to those whose acts speak before their 
words! 

90/6. We fought for your sake, ravishing beauties of our tribe: 
Whoever put his designs on our palms is not seen again 
by his wife. 

91/7. There lies Ibn “Ayyaf, thrown down and moaning in pain, 
And on top of him we piled Ibn Lihyan and Ibn M‘am- 
mar. 

92/8. A thousand of their men were killed, take it from me, 
In the morning hours at al-Mi'tala when battle raged. 

93/9. Their troops were forced to beat a humiliating retreat, 
And my kinsmen gained the upper hand by the might 
of their arms.’ 

The poem is longer than these few verses, but this is all 
I know of it. 


11 


THE NARRATIVE BY THE WUDA‘IN 


94. The story is this. Su‘td ibn Faysal contested his brother’s 
rule, though he had sworn fealty to him. In the course 
of this struggle for power he fled to the Wadi and put 
himself under the protection of Dir‘an ibn Sa‘d, Ibn ‘Re‘ir 
[of al-Walamin].'*! He asked him and the other tribesmen 
of Al Salim for assistance, but they said, ‘We consider 
ourselves bound to our oath of loyalty to ‘Abdallah and 
therefore we are unable to come to your assistance.’ 

95. They provided him with arms, however, and then he 
turned to the Misa‘rah, to the Gwidah and the tribes that 
follow their leadership, and took up residence with them. 
‘Abdallah ibn Faysal came in pursuit of his brother and 
the two sides clashed at al-Mi'tala. The battle resulted in 
the defeat of the partisans of Su‘td.'* 

minh, w-ziban al-Aflaj w-adharth minh, w-ziban as-Slayyil w-adharth minh, hum ziban 

hnayya ‘ind ibn Gwed, w-‘add6oh minh w-rah w-xayyam fi al-Ldam. 

‘4! Mentioned by Nadir an-Nahshi, N/165, p. 325. 
2 Fahad ar-Rén of Al Bré¢ made the following comment: ‘He [‘Abdallah] 
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96. w-ta’ amaraw hal ‘luww al-Wadi, illi hum Al Salim, w-galaw, 
al-gom, inntk ta‘rif, inksaraw, w-bi-ydannigun fihum illi ma‘ 
“Abdallah, b-yanhabunhum, giman, ‘Itban w-Sib‘an w-Gahatin 
w-min kull gibilah. 

97. galaw, wis nsawwi? galaw, insahbu, inkasru intu w-xalluhum 
wu-hum 6-yiruddin. insahbaw al-gibayil Al Salim min 
al-ma‘rakah w-‘awwdaw dolak ‘aleéhum wi-ksaraw ‘Abdallah 
w-tyya al-jmi’. w-za‘al “Abdallah w-rah w-jat fi xatrih as-Sdeni 
w-gam yganni Mhammad as-Sden, yigul,'* 


98/1. ya-sabgi yidkar ‘aléna jinabth 
widdi ntahhirha bi-harb al-Wuda‘in 
99/2.  b-adrib bi-hadd as-séf w-atrnik nsabih 
flaw kanhum minna f-lana bi-jaz‘in. 


100. al-gistdah tiwilah w-jat li-l-Wuda‘in w-jaw b-yansdiun w-gal ibn 
Sayban, ana alli b-arudd ‘aléh, ibn Sayban hal as-Slayyil, 

101. [w-kan ba‘d fth sa‘irin tani gal lih abyatin yidimm ba‘d min 
ad-Duwasir illi ma hdaraw fi l-ma‘rakah, milhighum midam- 
mah.'** fradd “aleh had as-5‘ar al-mad‘uw al-Hadyah, radd ‘ala 
as-sa‘ir illi milhigin ba‘d an-nas lomin illi ma hdaraw, yigil]'* 


and his brother Su‘td were involved in a struggle for power. ‘Abdallah gained 
the upperhand and he [Su‘iad] fled to al-Kharj, then he was driven to al-Aflaj, 
then to as-Slayyil, and finally he sought refuge with Ibn Gwéd, but he was chased 
from them and put up his tents at al-Ldam,’ followed by an explanation that 
the Dawasir united and defeated ‘Abdallah when Ibn Hadi and the other Be- 
douin enemy tribes were given free rein. 


43 Metre: — -—~— — --— -~--— — (at-tavil). 
'4 This para is Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd’s introduction to the poem. 
5 Metre: — --- — -~— -~— — (at-tawil). The text of the poem is based on the 


version recited by Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd. The order of verses in the version of Farraj 
ibn ‘Ayid (Fr) is: 1=1, 2=2, 3=3, 4=4, 5=6, 6=7, 7, 8=8, 9=9, 10, 11, 12a=11a, 
12b=10b, 13=10a-11b, 14=12, 15=13, 16=14, 17=15. 
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96. The people living in the upper Wadi took counsel, I mean 
the tribes of Al Salim, saying, ‘The troops [of Su‘tid] have 
been defeated, as you know, and the men of ‘Abdallah’s 
army have started pilfering them. They have gone on a 
rampage and go around plundering, the men of the 
enemy tribes, those of “Tébah, Sbé*, Ghatan, lots of tribes.’ 

97. ‘What shall we do?’ they wondered. They said, ‘Let’s 
withdraw from the fighting, pretend to make a run for 
it and desert them, and then the others will counter- 
attack.’ Accordingly, the tribes of Al Salim suddenly 
withdrew from the battle, prompting the others to mount 
a counterattack, which led to the defeat of ‘Abdallah and 
his troops. Angrily, “Abdallah went home and the Sdéri 
was indignant at what happened. He, Mhammad as-Sdeéri, 
vented his feelings in these verses,'*° 


98/1. ‘Racer of mine, our honour is said to be stained, 
And the way to clean it is by fighting the Wuda‘in; 
99/2. By smiting and plunging my sword into them up to the 
hilt; 
Though they are our kith and kin, I don’t care.’!*’ 


100. The poem was a long one and when it was recited to the 
Wuda‘in they wanted to compose an answer. Then Ibn 
Shayban [al-Hadhyah] said, ‘Let me reply to him,’ Ibn 
Shayban from as-Slayyil.'* 

101. [There was also another poet who scolded some of the 
Dawasir for not fighting on the side of their fellow-tribes- 
men and poured scorn on them. The reply to it was 
composed by the poet al-Hadhyah, he was the one who 
took it upon himself to respond to the poet who blamed 
some of those who had stayed aloof from the fighting, 
saying, | '* 


'4© Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd, who recited the same verses, attributed them to a poet 
named Ibn Sharaf, identified merely as ‘one of ‘Abdallah’s men,’ and as one of 
the Ashraf living in al-Aflaj (Philby, Southern Nejd, 28-29, found in the village of 
Sih ‘a group of thirty Ashraf families of Yemeni origin’). 

'47 The Sudayri family belongs to al-Bidarin, who are considered by the 
Wuda'in to be relatively close, genealogically speaking, see pp. 149-150. 

'" Ibn Mish‘i, i, 85, improbably, gives 1756 or 1757 (1170 AH) as the year 
of al-Hadhyah’s death. 

'9 This para is Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd’s introduction. Thus al-Hadhyah’s poem is 
enlisted as supporting evidence by both sides, the Wuda‘in, represented by Farraj’s 
version, and the Gwidah. 
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102/1. 


103/72. 


104/3. 


105/4. 


106/5. 


107/6. 


108/7. 


109/8. 


110/9. 


111/10. 
112/11. 


113/12. 


150 
15] 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 


Fr: 
Fr: 
Fr: 
Fr: 
Fr: 
Fr: 
Fr: 
Fr: 


TEXT—THE TRIBE: CHRONICLED HISTORY 


yallah ya-midfi ‘aléna sahabih'”® 
ya-“alimin wi-n-nas ma hum b-darin 
‘abdik walad ‘abdik txaffif hsabih 

la girrbat al-a‘mal ‘ind al-muwazin 
gul ibn Saybanin ygarrib réabih'?! 
tattk gabl ad-duhr da-l-hin da-l-hin 
tattk xams w-arbi‘inin réabih'” 
yarkab ‘alaha min al-mana‘ir tis‘in'? 
hum nassha illi fi d-diyja yinsira bih 
la ‘aylin yimna wla “ayil yisar 

tinsa ibn Saraf hétih yinhiga bih'*4 
la kan fi ‘isrin wla kan ft lin’? 
‘atth ktabin yifticir ft juwabih'”® 
yatwth la twiyyat lhidih min at-tin'”’ 
letth hadar yomin hday al-xarabith 
yom iltigena labsin at-tuwamin 
amma gada bintin ‘alaha jinabih 
walla gada fi dagl rab‘in mhimin'* 
tultin yharibkum sidug al-harabah 
tiltin yxayilkum ‘ala al-gasr mirzin'” 
tiltin yisibb al-harb w-illi sa‘a bih 
min dallitih yixill ‘ala bét ad-din'™ 
amma l-yimam ibu w-hinna “‘yalih 

la kan yigta’ rusna misti‘iddin'®' 


‘aléna hjabih. 

dazz ibn Sayban at-tayyib réabih. 

tijtk xams w-arbi‘inin hsabth. 

w-yarkab ‘alaha min al-Wuda‘in tis‘in. 

tinsa as-Sdéri hétih yinhaga bih. 

w-rab‘ih ‘ala dabh al-muwahil darin. 

yiftthim fi juwabth. 

yagrah la twiyyat. Fr continues with the following verse, fin kan da sidg 


gita‘na ar-rsa bih // la hu bala minna wla min al-Bidarin. 

''§ Fr continues with these two verses: gasr al-Brémi yom ma ahdin haga bth / 
/ ma hutt ritbih kun hinna ya-Wuda‘in; w-gasr al-Midinah yom kullin yihabih // jinah 
yomin al-kufar fth mirzin. 

159 Fr: wi-t-tilt l-axar dara al-hazm mimsin. 

' Fr: “ala béda ad-din. 


-C- 


'61 Fr: rusna mistiti‘in. Mit‘ib interjected this comment: amma l-yimam basnh, 
ya‘ni, lannih bu w-hinna ‘yalih, la fth sayy. 
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102/1. 


103/72. 
104/3. 
105/4. 
106/5. 
107/6. 


108/7. 


109/78. 


110/79. 


111/10. 


112/11. 


113/12. 


‘O God, You drape the skies with a cover of clouds, 
Nothing escapes Your attention, though people are not 
aware; 

Your servant, Your servant’s son, have mercy on him, 
When his works are brought to the Scales to be weighed. 
Ibn Shayban gave order for his camels to be readied, 
They will reach you before noon, having left at once; 
Forty-five riding camels will set out for you, 

Mounted by ninety of our bravest and finest men; 
Steer them to a place that attracts travellers at night, 
Do not deviate from your straight course, left or right, 
Until you arrive at Ibn Sharaf, a reputed host, 

Equally generous in hardship and in times of ease; 
When he has read the verses and understood, 

He will fold the paper—may he not be folded into his 
grave. 

Why did he not join us when we fought at the ruin,'’” 
When knights, dressed in red-hemmed drawers, engaged 
in battle; 

He would have been disgraced, a girl with her honour 
stained, 

Or been crushed by the furious onslaught of intrepid 
tribesmen. 

One-third took up arms and chose to meet you in war;'* 
One-third watched you from their houses’ roofs and did 
not move;!4 

And one-third cursed the war and those who pursued it, 
Afraid of the damage it might inflict on the pious ruling 
house.'™ 

The imam is our father and we are his children; 

If he decides to cut off our heads we submit to his will;!°° 


‘62 Perhaps the ruins are the remains of the Al Rbayyi‘ mansions, which in- 
spired Ibn Husn to compose his verses lamenting the death of their former in- 
habitants, see Mx4/11, pp. 505-509. 

'®° Te. al-Misa‘rah, supported by ash-Sharafa. 

64 Te. Al Bréé. 

165 T.e. al-Wuda ‘in. 

166 Mit‘ib: ‘The imam can do as he sees fit, because he is like a father and we 
his children, that’s how it is.’ Cf. the story about Nasir al-Mbé'‘ij, the ancestor of 
the Wuda‘in, who killed his own little son for having caused the death of the 
child of a protected neighbour, M/35. 
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114/13. illa ila jamma‘ ‘alena clabih 
Sib’an hum wi-Shil hum wi-l-Gahatin'®' 
115/14. yarsax bina garsin tmayil hababih 
wast al-witan mitbastinin cannih at-tin 
116/15. fla tiwazzéna bi-rus as-S‘abih 
wla binéna lth lyahin min at-tin. 
as-salfat, wallah, ‘ad innha tiwilt w-hada illi “araft minha. 


167 Fr: Jtban hum. 
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114/13. Except when he unleashes his dogs on us,'® 
Tribesmen of Sbé‘, as-Shial, and Ghatan! 

115/14. Our palm trees, heavy with fruit, are well entrenched, 
Beautiful gardens planted as fig trees in the heart of our 
land; 

116/15. We have not ensconced ourselves in some narrow ravine, 
Nor did we bother to surround the groves with walls of 
clay.’!? 

The story is much longer, but this is what I know of it. 


'8 Mit ib interjected, istatna ‘He made an exception!’ 

'9 The Dawasir, trusting in their own force and spirit, settled in a land that 
lies open to all sides (therefore the Wadi is also called Wadi al-Fida ‘the spacious 
wadi’) and did not build defensive structures around their groves of palm trees. 
Both elements also indicate the generosity of the Dawasir: they have positioned 
themselves in a highly visible and easily accessible place so as to attract visitors, 
and they allow poor strangers to pick up the fruits that have dropped to the 
ground, see p. 117. 
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IBN GWED, THE BEDOUIN CHIEFS OF THE DAWASIR 


Among the Dawasir no-one is more conscious of status and pres- 
tige than the sheikhs of Ibn Gwéd, the leading family of the Al 
Ba 1-Hasan section of al-Misa‘rah, the chiefs of al-Misa‘rah whose 
pre-eminence among the sub-tribes of the Sheb branch of the 
Dawasir is generally acknowledged. Not content with this, the 
Gwidah maintain that they are the paramount chiefs of all Dawasir 
tribesmen. As evidence for the historical truth of this claim, they 
adduce examples from their arsenal of oral traditions, such as the 
stories and poems concerning battles with Mtér and other tribes 
mentioned in their letter to Prince Salman in response to a leaf- 
let circulated by the children of Al Rbayyi‘ in the schools of their 
district with the aim of taking the Gwidah down a peg.! 

What the Gwidah wish other sub-tribes of the Dawasir to 
recognize is that they ride at the tribe’s head if all banners of the 
Dawasir happen to come together at one time and in one place. 
Otherwise each sub-tribe follows its own chief. The pre-eminence 
of the Gwidah among the Bedouin tribesmen of the Dawasir is 
illustrated as follows.* When a she-camel is slaughtered, the back 
and the hump (al-figar) go to the Gwidah, as the leaders of the 
raid; the haunches go to al-Gyathat, because their task is to se- 
cure the raiders’ rear; the legs are for al-Harajin, who unhobble 
the camels and drive them away from their resting-places at the 
camp of the enemy tribe; the heart is given to ash-Shkarah for 
guiding the raiders at night; the head and the neck go to al-Misarir, 
the scouts who reconnoitre the terrain ahead; and what remains 
is divided among participants from other sub-tribes.° 


' See p. 488. Among other things, the letter specifically mentions the battles 
of Khbéb ar-Rim and Umm Rgaybah, which are the subject of the narratives 
opening this chapter’s Text, see pp. 551, 569. 

2 According to Mit‘ib, the true Bedouins of the Dawasir are from Shéb. Al 
Salim is principally (sas) sedentary, with the exception of al-Makharim, some of 
the Rijban (such as ad-Dindan), and some of the Wuda‘in of as-Slayyil. 

+ Al-Fassam, i, 142, mentions that the hump is given to the Gwidah; also P8/ 
16. Similar rules for the division of the meat are known among the seal hunters 
of the Inuit in Canada, where the “shoulder partner” receives the seal’s shoul- 
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Awareness of the leading position of Ibn Gwéd is also promoted 
through articles documenting anecdotes and verses of their lore 
and by well-known poets, such as Jalhan of al-Misa‘rah, who use 
popular themes for expressing their attachment to the tribal land 
of the Dawasir as a lead-in to ringing eulogies of their sheikhs, 
Ibn Gwéd.4 More concrete evidence is Marran ibn Gwéd’s promi- 
nent position at the royal and princely courts in Riyadh, the herds 
of white camels, the purebred horses, the freedmen of the house- 
hold, the gardens and the huge acreage of pivot-irrigated wheat 
fields; and in a special room facing the outdoor majlis of Marran’s 
residence the structure in the shape of a camel litter holding the 
rishah, the ostrich feathers that are said to have adorned the lit- 
ter carried into battle by the Rwalah of Ibn Sha‘lan or Mtér led 
by the Duwish chiefs. All this is complemented and animated by 
the grace, simplicity, and mildness of the exquisite Bedouin man- 
ners cultivated by the aged Marran ibn Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd, the 
lineage’s head at the time of my research.° 

The Text of this chapter must be understood against this back- 
drop. It is principally based on the cassette recordings of hours 
of conversation spent with Marran’s younger brother, Mit‘ib ibn 
Mit'ib ibn Gwéd, who is the family’s raconteur and “historian” with 
a broad interest in anything pertaining to the tribal past of the 
Dawasir. Mit‘ib, who was an officer in the National Guard and had 
been based in Jeddah before his retirement, is literate but has 
obviously spent most of his life in the oral environment of maylis 
conversation. He is primarily a narrator and does not seem to have 
a special talent or ear for poetry. Whenever the story or an epi- 
sode had to be concluded in the customary way, i.e. with a piece 
of poetry, he would recite a few lines and then declare that he 


der, the “neck partner” the neck, etc., F. van de Velde, ‘Les régles du partage 
des phoques pris par la chasse aux aglus,’ Anthropologica 3 (1956), 5-15, men- 
tioned by Jarich Oosten in his public lecture ‘The value of the difference,’ Leiden 
1999. 

4 See his poem P/8, p. 215. 

° Mit‘ib told me that the names of the sheikhs who preceded Marran in his 
position at the head of the family were, starting from Marran: Mitrik ibn Kha- 
laf, Khalaf ibn Fayhan (died in 1946), Mit‘ib ibn Fayhan (the father of Mit‘ib 
and Marran, died in 1929 or 1930 (1348 AH), but perhaps this a mistake for 
Fayhan, who is mentioned by Philby as the sheikh of the Al Ba-l-Hasan section 
of the Misa‘rah at the time of his visit in 1919, The Heart of Arabia, ii, 187), Fayhan 
ibn Zabin, Sh’éfan ibn Mihmas, Badi ibn Mitrik, Mitrik (pronounced Mitri¢) ibn 
M‘addi, Mihmas ibn M‘addi, M‘addi ibn Siltan, Siltan ibn Shari‘, Shari® ibn Shayi'. 
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did not know the rest because in the course of time most of its 
verses had been lost. In subsequent sessions he would read some 
of the poems from hand-written copies, which he kept in his li- 
brary. 

Unlike the materials of the preceding chapters, the events de- 
scribed in this chapter cannot be traced to any chronicle or other 
written source that might give an indication as to their historic- 
ity. This does not mean that these accounts are entirely fictional, 
only that it cannot be ascertained how they are related to what 
really happened or what these events were, how and when they 
took place, who were the participants, and so on. Therefore they 
can only be taken at face value, knowing that they are being cir- 
culated for entertainment and instruction as well as with the aim 
of enhancing the stature of the lineage.® 

The chapter opens with two narratives that show a considerable 
degree of overlap, one told by a recently setthed Bedouin of 
al-Misa‘rah, Mhammad ibn “Béd ibn Wthaylan, and the other by 
Mit‘ib ibn Gwed. Mit‘ib took the initiative in taking me to Mham- 
mad. Why he did so becomes clear from Mhammad’s poems sing- 
ing the praises of his sub-tribe’s chiefs. Side by side the texts 
recorded from these transmitters offer a study in stylistic, linguis- 
tic, and thematic contrast, and for that reason both have been 
included. 

On their migrations to the north, parallel to the escarpment 
of Twég and in a line extending beyond their wells in the dunes 
of ad-Dihiy to the area west of Riyadh, the Misa‘rah may have gone 
past the tribal territory of Ghatan and been in contact with Mtér. 
The origin of these narratives was the competition between vari- 
ous Bedouin tribes for grazing rights on lands where that year’s 
patterns of rainfall had caused the herbage to be more abundant 
than in other places. The narrative of Ibn Wthaylan can be re- 
garded as the fictionalized account of a clash between the Misa‘rah 
of Ibn Gwéd and Mteér over grazing rights in Khbéb ar-Rim, the 
largest khabb in the sands stretching over a distance of 150 km from 
Wadi Nisah in the south, not far from the wells of al-Misa‘rah, to 
al-Washm in the north. One of the trails running through these 


® Of course, they can also be studied by comparing them with other versions 
and in the context of the Najdi oral tradition as a whole. 
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sands is called after the sheikh of Mtér, Khall ad-Duwish.’ In the 
style of the Bedouin oral narrative, the dispute over grazing rights 
is transformed into a contest of wills between the chiefs of the 
tribes involved. Shari® ibn Gwéd is not driven north by economic 
necessity, but only because he receives a warning from ad-Duwish 
not to come near Khbéb ar-Rim, which he had reserved for his 
own famous herd of camels, ash-Shurf. He had no intention of 
doing so, but he sees Duwish’s notification as a challenge and an 
invitation to a duel (para 5). 

As in a Hollywood film the happy end for the narrator’s side 1s 
never in doubt. The entertainment value for the audience is in 
the colourful details, the verbal exchanges between the story’s 
protagonists, the strong Bedouin flavour of the vocabulary and 
phrasings, and the way in which time-honoured motifs are woven 
into the story’s texture. A typical motif, for instance, is the gath- 
ering of intelligence or its exchange through a third person not 
belonging to any of the tribes involved, in Ibn Wthaylan’s narra- 
tive a servant of ad-Duwish, but in Ibn Gwéd’s version and in many 
other Najdi narratives a slubi: someone belonging to the pariah 
tribes whose members perform various jobs the Bedouins consider 
beneath them, like shoeing their horses, and who travel without 
hindrance from one tribal area to another since they are not part 
of the tribal kinship system and are not involved in any of its feuds.® 

Another typical motif is the enemy’s recognition of the other 
side’s superiority and its expression of admiration, followed by a 
willing abandonment of its rights or even insistence that the other 
take possession of what had been at stake in their contest. The 
common formula for this motif is tzstahil “You deserve it, you have 
proven that you are its most worthy master.’? In exchange for the 
abdication of his rights, the former owner often makes a modest 


i Mu‘jam al-Yamamah, ii, 299. Cf. Khall ash-Shwéhri, ‘The track of ash-Shwéh- 
ri,’ a track said to have been started by the daring raider of Shammar, Hidhlul 
ash-Shwéhri, through the sands of the Nefud desert north of Hayil, S.A. Sowa- 
yan, The Arabian Oral Historical Narrative, 95. 

8 E.g. the slubi in the story of ‘Amir ibn Badran, p. 231; S.A. Sowayan, The 
Arabian Oral Historical Narrative, 175. 

9 Cf. S.A. Sowayan, The Arabian Oral Historical Narrative, 107, ‘You deserve 
them, O Shammar. You deserve them.’ Vol. II, 159, “You have captured them 
fair and square.’ Also, in this section para 16, and the gracious acknowledge- 
ment by Ibn Hijnah of Shari‘ ibn Gwéd’s superiority and cheerful abandonment 
of his camels to his enemy, para 206, p. 619. 
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request to the victor, which in reality serves to add a touch of 
generosity to the latter’s image of strength and even more lustre 
to his triumph. In this story it is a request by ad-Duwish for per- 
mission to pasture his camels on part of the herbage that he had 
earlier refused to share with anyone else. In the end the crestfallen 
original owners of the grazing ranges load their belongings and 
families on the pack-camels allotted to them from their captured 
herds and return home. 

The narrative on the subject by Mit ib ibn Gwéd was the first 
one recorded from him and therefore its tone is rather formal. 
Linguistically it shows a high level of interference from standard, 
literary Arabic and, though this tended to become less in the 
course of time, he never came close to the spontaneous and natural 
fluency that characterizes the narrative style of illiterate Bedouin 
conversationalists such as Ibn Wthaylan or Fahad ar-Rén of Al Bréé. 
On the other hand, Mit‘ib showed a good grasp of a much broader 
range of topics than the illiterate narrators, as far as I was able to 
judge, perhaps because of the close interest he took in anything 
pertaining to his lineage’s position of leadership and also because 
of his education. 

Apart from the contrasts in style and language, each of the 
narrators follows a distinctive approach to the subject. Mit‘ib starts 
with a confrontation between, on the one hand, the chiefs of Mtér 
and the Rwalah of ‘Nizah, ad-Duwish and Ibn Sha‘lan, and, on the 
other, Ibn Hithlén of al-‘Ijman and Ibn Gwéd of the Dawasir. A 
tribal battle on such a grand scale, involving the noblest Bedouin 
lineages whose tribal homelands are geographically as far apart 
as those of the Rwalah in the north of Arabia and the Dawasir in 
the south, seems rather implausible. If it did ever take place, one 
would have expected the Saudi chroniclers to have taken note, 
but this is not the case. On basis of the information available in 
the chronicles in connection with some of the names of the sto- 
ries’ protagonists, one might tentatively assume that they were their 
tribes’ leaders towards the end of the eighteenth or the beginning 
of the nineteenth century.!° 


10 Ibn Bishr, ‘Unwan al-majd, ii, 46-47, describes an important tribal battle 
opposing Ibn Sha‘lan of the Rwalah and Mhammad ibn Faysal ad-Duwish of Mtér, 
each of them in alliance with many other tribal chiefs, near the town of al-Midhnib 
in 1833. Faysal ibn Wutban ad-Duwish died one year earlier, ‘Unwan al-majd, ii, 
44. The courageous horseman of Mtér in the story of [bn Wthaylan, 
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Again, Mit'ib’s objective in telling the story is not accuracy of 
historical detail. He wishes to convey that the sheikhs of Ibn Gwéd 
are squarely in the big league of the principal Bedouin chiefs— 
names like Ibn Sha‘lan, ad-Duwish, Ibn Hithlén, and those of other 
great Bedouin lineages, which were held in awe throughout tribal 
Arabia as long as people can remember, that is, at least since the 
early days of the Saudi state. This fact is symbolized by the pres- 
ence of the ostrich feathers, trophies supposedly taken from Ibn 
Sha‘lan and ad-Duwish, in the courtyard of Marran’s residence in 
the Wadi and explained in Mit‘ib’s narrative.!! 

The episode of the Mtéri knight who lost the horse given to him 
by his father when he rushed to the defence of his tribe’s belea- 
guered chief has been integrated into Ibn Wthaylan’s narrative 
(where he is named Hsayyin Iblis, ‘The Devil’s Horse’). Mit‘ib has 
worked this motif into a separate story, but in his version the 
Dawasir are raided by Siltan ad-Duwish, and not the other way 
round, as in Ibn Wthaylan’s version. At this point another 
well-known motif appears, the lance thrown with such force by 
Shari‘ that it transfixes both the rider’s thigh and his horse and 
exits on the other side with sufficient speed to nail both of them 
to the ground.!? 

In Ibn Wthaylan’s version the mission of ad-Duwish’s messen- 
ger and the exchange of threats, the hundred foals of ad-Duwish 
against the javelins of the Dawasir, precede the action. In Mit‘ib’s 


Hsayyin Iblis, “The Little Devil’s Horse’ is similar to the nickname of the famous 
Bedouin knight Hsan Iblis, ‘The Devil’s Horse,’ who was killed in the battle of 
al-‘Idwah, near Hayil, in 1790 or 1791 (1205 AH), opposing Su‘ad ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz and the tribes of Shammar and Mteér, ibid., i, 87. Wutban, the chief of 
Mtér mentioned in the poem used as evidence by Mit‘ib, may have been the chief 
of Mtér at that time (see p. 571). Siltan ibn Gwed, the son and successor of Shari‘, 
is mentioned by Ibn Bishr as leading the Dawasir contingent of Faysal ibn Tur- 
ki’s army in the battle of as-Sibiyyah against Ibn ‘Ré‘ir, the chief of Bini Khalid, 
in 1830, ibid., ii, 35. His father, Shari‘, may therefore have been a contempora- 
ry of Faysal ad-Duwish, who died in 1832. Another tribal leader on the side of 
Faysal ibn Turki was Mhammad ibn Hadi ibn Garmalah of Ghatan (see on Ibn 
Hadi, p. 297 n. 53). The chief of al-‘Ijman at that time was Falah ibn Hithlén, 
ibid., 1, 43. 

'! The verse about ‘the northern tribes’ being heretics because of their be- 
lief in the powers of the litter adorned with ostrich feathers (para 76) has per- 
haps been added as a sop to the fanatic Wahhabi sentiments of the Wadi’s se- 
dentary tribesmen, who otherwise might have criticized the Gwidah for keeping 
these heathenish trophies instead of destroying them. 

12 S.A. Sowayan, The Arabian Oral Historical Narrative, 171, and see pp. 152, 
579 n. 72. 
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story this mission is carried out by a slubz at the request of 
ad-Duwish after the battle in order to find out the secret of the 
strength of the Dawasir. As the exchange of threats is part of this 
mission but comes subsequent to the fighting, it does not fit the 
narrative structure as well as in Ibn Wthaylan’s tale. 

What comes across clearly, however, is that, in the opinion of 
the Dawasir, their power derives from the combination of re- 
sources—camel raising by the Bedouins and sedentary cultivation 
of date-producing palm trees—within one tribe. This is the mean- 
ing of Shari’’s answer to the slubi, ‘The dates of my palm trees 
dipped in the milk of my camels’ (tamr nkhalati ft hban nugati, para 
94). As the underground water reserves of the Wadi never cease 
and are not dependent on torrents following rainfall, the palm 
trees are a guaranteed source of supply for the Dawasir. The sur- 
plus produce is much in demand with other tribesmen who every 
summer travel to the Wadi in order to stock up on dates.!* As the 
number of date-producing areas in Arabia is limited, this puts the 
Dawasir in a position of relative strength vis-a-vis other tribes. 
Perhaps this is the idea underlying the response of Ibn Gwéd to 
the threat implied in the good crop of foals expected by ad-Duwish: 
the Dawasir are ready for them with a limitless supply of javelins, 
made of palm-branches.!* Thus the sheikhs of the most “Bedouin” 
of the sub-tribes of the Wadi, the Misa‘rah, draw on the specific 
mixed sedentary-nomadic character of their tribal society to gain 
an advantage over their more one-sidedly nomadic competitors 
from other tribes. 

Ever since, Ibn Gwéd, as the chief of the lineage is called irre- 
spective of his individual first name, has been known as ‘the owner 
of the feathers’ (sahib ar-rishah); and over time the ostrich plumes 
have acquired a symbolic significance as the regalia of his high 
Bedouin office. In the next section of this chapter Ibn Gwéd en- 
ters the lists against some of the most powerful chiefs of the Ghatan 
tribes in the Tathlith area, Ibn ‘Abbid of Al Mas‘iid and Ibn S‘édan 
of Al ‘Atif, when they water their herds at al-Jfér, the wells of 


13 Someone who, like the slubi of Mit‘ib’s narrative, visits the Wadi for this 
purpose in the hot season (géd) is called a gayyad (pl. giyayid). 

14 Ibn Wthaylan’s version does not introduce an obvious connection with the 
palm groves. In his version a blacksmith (sani‘, perhaps his story’s equivalent 
of the slubi in the narrative of Ibn Gwéd) produces the blades for the lances 
with which the Dawasir will meet the cavalry of Mtér. 
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al-Misa‘rah in ad-Dihiy, without the owners’ permission. 

Ibn Gwéd’s narrative on this subject features a number of 
well-known motifs, such as the drinking of the enemy’s cup (finjai), 
i.e. the small, handleless porcelain cup with a few drops of bitter, 
spiced coffee that is held up with the words, ‘Who will drink the 
cup of So-and-So?’ obliging the knight who volunteers to drink it 
to challenge the specified enemy champion to a duel when battle 
is joined (paras 100-101).!° Another motif is the younger and in- 
experienced warrior who shows his mettle and amazes everyone 
by finishing the work of battle-hardened fellow-tribesmen and 
felling a big name among the enemy knights.'° In this case the 
opposing knight escapes a worse fate and becomes a mini‘, some- 
one whose life is spared on condition of surrendering to his op- 
ponent and handing over his mount and weapons. Then there is 
the widow of the fallen warrior who assumes the role of her dead 
husband in providing hospitality to the travellers flocking to his 
tent in the expectation of being welcomed and entertained by him 
as usual (para 109). A vignette of special interest to the narrator 
is the scene in which Ibn Gwéd responds to an appeal by Ibn 
‘Abbid’s widow and ties the ostrich plumes to her tent-pole as a 
sign that no-one should touch it or its inhabitants (para 106).!” 

As a sequel to the story, a poet of the Gwidah sent news of the 
victory to Ibn Hféd, the chief of the Shkarah of the Dawasir, whose 
tribal area is not far from al-Jfér, expressing regrets at the absence 
of this famous knight from the fighting (para 112 ff.).!8 In reply 
Ibn Hféd, whose sub-tribe is called ‘the people of the six riders’ 
(hal as-sitt)'!? on account of an encounter with Al Rog of Ghatan, 


'5 This element of the story has been integrated into a more recent poem 
by Mhammad ibn Birjis of al-Misarir, al-Fassam, i, 145. On the practice of drinking 
the enemy’s cup, see Musil, 527-528; Sowayan, The Arabian Oral Historical Narrative, 
39, 113-115. 

16 In Sowayan, The Arabian Oral Historical Narrative, 167-169, the youth who 
helped the raid’s leader, Hayis, to chase down ‘Gab is similar to the youth of 
para 102, p. 585, who felled Ibn “Abbid. 

17 Cf. the personal protection that Hadhdhal ibn Fhéd, the sheikh of 
ash-Shiyabin of “Tébah, extended to the womenfolk of his defeated adversary, 
Mnahi ibn Jarman of Ghatan, Vol. II, 297. 

'8 See p. 415 on Ibn Hféd. Sanad ibn Hféd also featured in a story on an 
attempt by Fahad ad-Damir of al-‘Ijman to rob the Dawasir, see p. 415. The ab- 
sence of the Shkarah is contrasted unfavourably with that of al-Misarir, the brave 
and loyal allies of the Misa‘rah, who belong to the Tuglub branch of the Dawasir. 

19 See p. 152. 
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pays his respects to Ibn Gwéd and alludes to their battle-cry: ‘Our 
lives as ransom for those who performed on our behalf! The 
shapely she-camels’ cavalrists, defending their pregnant herds.’*? 

The section on Ghatan is rounded off with a story told by a chief 
of Ghatan to the narrator when the latter was still a boy (para 144 
ff.). In it the Ghatani gives an account of a failed attempt in his 
own young days to rob the camels of the Misa‘rah. The section 
also includes some verses recited by a transmitter of ar-Rijban on 
a violent encounter between his uncles and a chief of Al ‘Atif of 
Ghatan, who a year before had killed one of the Gwidah. The latter 
incident may have been the same as that in which Mit'ib’s father, 
also called Mit‘ib, was involved, as told in the son’s narrative. As 
a result, the battleground’s name was changed from Job ar-Rim 
(‘Flats of the Gazelle’) to Shagg Dkhén (‘Passage of Dkhén’) 
because the Ghatani tribesmen killed there belonged to the sec- 
tion of ad-Dkhan, just as Job al-Wahat (‘Flats of the wahat shrubs’) 
was renamed Job al-Gtala (‘Flats of the Killed’) after the battle of 
al-Jfér, and another place was named Ri adh-Dhyab (‘Defile of 
the Wolves’) after a bloody encounter between the Dawasir and 
Al Firsan of Ghatan.?! 

As mentioned, the sections on the heroic antecedents of the 
Gwidah convey the image of a lineage that is on a par with the 
greatest tribal chiefs of Arabia (shyukh shaml, chiefs of entire tribal 
divisions). The narratives are told in order to demonstrate that 
their position is both deeply rooted in history and earned, in the 
sense that each generation of the Gwidah in turn proves itself equal 
to what is expected from it as the sons of a long line of distin- 
guished ancestors. Whereas this point remains mostly implicit in 
the narratives and poems circulated by the Gwidah themselves, 
unless they are challenged, as by the leaflet distributed by Al 
Rbayyi‘ of al-Makharim,”? it is made openly in poems composed 
by tribesmen of the Misa‘rah, such as Ibn Wthaylan and Jalhan.”° 
Significantly, the high standing of the Gwidah is also acknowledged 


20 yana fda li yom gibna kifanna // sirbat skhaf ash-shol ‘ind al-ma‘ashir (para 
126). 

21 Paras 134-143, 151-154. 

2 See pp. 488-489. 

23 ‘Theirs (the Gwidah) is a position that has precedence over the other 
chiefs’ (hal sixtin yatlonha kull sixan, para 49), and the effusive verses on Ibn Gwéd 
by Jalhan, (P8/15-22), pp. 217-219. 
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by famous poets of other sub-tribes, such as Mitrik an-Nahshi of 
the Wuda‘in of al-Far‘ah, al-Hadhyah of the Wuda‘in at as-Slayyil, 
and Ibn Husn of ash-Sharafa.*4 Ibn Husn, for instance, addresses 
Mitri¢c ibn Gwed in a fawning way a poet would never use for any 
chief of another sub-tribe: “Chief upon chief they are famous 
among chiefs; they are the essence of being sheikh and the pride 
of their neighbours.’ Even al-Hadhyah of al-Wuda‘in calls Mitri¢ 
‘our chief’ and continues: “They are sheikhs, from one genera- 
tion to the next; as a matter of inheritance, not of some recent 
making.’ 

The argument that someone's position as chief is inherited and 
not acquired (mi‘tar) continues to carry considerable weight in 
the tribal world of Arabia, witness more recent poetry in which 
the importance of this factor is stressed.*? This even applies to 
those whose ancestors gained their position as long ago as the 
second half of the nineteenth century, that is, within reach of 
Bedouin culture’s collective memory. In the case of Shléwih 
al-‘Atawi, for instance, the humble origins of his father have not 
been forgotten, nor the fact that his son made his career and his 
way into the tribal upper class with ‘his arm’ (bi-dhra‘ih) .*© 

In the view of the snobbish tribal aristocracy, which prides it- 
self on being chiefs as far back as memory goes, or of those who 
have a reason to oppose the claims of a self-made chief’s descen- 
dants, such a chief is hardly more noble than a mansub: a govern- 
ment appointee who can only lord it over the tribes as long as he 
is maintained in his position by the political authorities and whose 
descendants can derive no title whatsoever from their father’s 
office. As explained above, the Gwidah hold the view that the latter 
point continues to apply to the offspring of Rbayyi’ ibn Zéd, re- 
gardless of his important achievements in the service of the Saudi 
state.*’ Even the fact that Al Rbayyi‘ today heads an independent 
lineage of the Makharim has little significance in this view; if 
anything, it confirms that even among the Makharim the lineage 


24 Cf. Mitrik an-Nahshi’s verse on p. 289 (N/22), al-Hadhyah’s verses on p. 
393 (Mx1/24-25), Ibn Husn’s verses on p. 359 (H2/13-19), a verse of al-Gyathat 
on p. 435 (Mx2/35). 

25 Cf. the verse of Bkhétan, Vol. III, 283; Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 14, in a poem by Ibn 
Mansur al-'Mar of the village of Tamrah, also in praise of Ibn Gwéd (Mitrik). 

26 For a similar tale, see S.A. Sowayan, The Arabian Oral Historical Narrative, 
75-76. 

27 See pp. 488-490. 
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of Al Rabyyi‘ is at best considered as a primus inter pares by the 
sedentary minority, while the nomadic and semi-nomadic lineages 
recognize al-Hilgumi as their paramount chief. 

This explains why the name “Ibn Gwéd” refers to the individual 
who at the time is acknowledged as the head of the family of 
sheikhs (the shekh), but is also used to designate those who have 
held that position (ash-shikhah) in the past and of whom the in- 
cumbent is, as it were, the reincarnation at that particular moment 
of time. By extension, it may mean the collectivity of individuals 
who at that time or in the past have made up the lineage in which 
this position has been vested as a hereditary right and for whom 
the plural form al-Gwidah is also used. 

In the oral tradition of the Gwidah the first of the chiefs of Ibn 
Gwéd whose chivalrous faits et gestes have been handed down to 
posterity is Shari’ ibn Gwéd. As befits a tribe’s patriarch, Shari‘ is 
said to have reached the age of 130 years. Eventually he had 
become so old and weak that he was forced to ride with the women 
and children on the litter of one of the tribe’s pack-camels. Nev- 
ertheless, even then, the sound of the battle-cry of the Misa‘rah 
being shouted by the warriors would kindle in him his former 
ardour and he would try in vain to pull himself up, hoping to join 
the fray (para 155 ff.). 

In a literary sense the poem concluding this section must be 
categorized with the ancient genre of complaints about one’s old 
age and inability to relive one’s former splendour except in 
memory due to one’s physical decay. As a literary theme the com- 
plaints by men who lived to attain an exceptionally high age, the 
mu‘ammarin, has a respectable pedigree.*® But for the Gwidah, 
the proud fervour of Shari‘ and his intoxication with the excite- 
ment of chivalrous battle stand as an example that each new gen- 
eration must attempt to emulate. 

The third part of the chapter (paras 170-209) was narrated in 
response to my questions as to the origins of certain attributes 
pertaining to the position of having inherited the shikhah of Ibn 
Gwéd: the tribal brand used by the Gwidah for their camels; their 
battle-cry; the former slaves who continue to live among them; and 
their famous herds of white camels (magatir). 


28 Cf. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, ii (Das Kitab 
al-Mu‘ammarin), Leiden 1899. 
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Unlike Khalid ibn Shléwih, the great-grandson of Shléwih 
al-‘Atawi, Mitib had no particular anecdote in explanation of his 
brand’s origin, which is lost in the unfathomable depths of his- 
tory, as is the origin of their position at the tribe’s head.”° As Mit‘ib 
put it, “The brand is like one’s fate,’ it is something that has been 
foreordained and is a given, like one’s name. However, the ques- 
tion reminded him of a story concerning an attempt by raiders 
of Mtér to rob the camels of the Misa‘rah. These had been left 
unattended in the dunes of ad-Dihiy during the hot season while 
their owners sojourned in the Wadi. On their way to the camels 
the raiders visited the father of the famous poet Mihsin al-Hazzani 
and asked him to let his son accompany them in exchange for a 
share in the booty which he could use in drawing water for his 
palm groves (para 174). In spite of his misgivings the father ac- 
ceded to the request. Of course, the adventure ended in disaster, 
but the son escaped unscathed. On his return Mihsin composed 
some verses on what he had been through, including one with a 
description of the Misa‘rah brand: a mark burnt into the camel’s 
left thigh in the shape of the letter nun, i.e. the shape called hadi 
‘camel litter’; and one on the camel’s neck in the shape of the 
letter dal, i.e. the shape called al-mugzil, the spindle.*° As Mit‘ib 
explains on the occasion of this story, whereas the hadi is the shape 
common to the Misa‘rah, the Gwidah and their various branches 
have their own additional distinguishing marks. 

The battle-cry of the Misa‘rah, ‘Knight of the fine milch cam- 
els, son of Mis‘ar!’ is sounded in many verses eulogizing their 


29 See Khalid’s story on Shléwih’s acquisition of his brand, Vol. II, 68-69, 
157-159. 

39 Indeed, it appears from the poetry of Mihsin al-Hazzani that he was espe- 
cially close to Mtér, for instance the poem he composed in praise of sheikh 
Wutban ad-Duwish, Mandil, Min adabina ash-sha‘biyyah, iii, 73. It is a matter of 
speculation whether this is related to the fact that the area near al-Harig had 
been part of the tribal homeland of Mtér before the tribe moved further north, 
cf. al-Bulayhid, Sahth al-akhbar, ii, 129, who assumes that the friendship between 
Mihsin al-Hazzani and the chiefs of Mtér is related to the presence of Mtér at 
that time in the area of the poet’s town of al-Hariq and the Sabha mountains, 
which later became the tribal area of Ghatan. Around the figure of Mihsin 
al-Hazzani many anecdotes have been woven, see e.g. Mandil, i, 105-106. In Riyadh 
I was told that in one of Hazzani’s poems he included the line ‘(this will not 
happen unless] the Dawasir stop stealing or the Dashan [the chiefs of Mtér] no 
longer thrust with their spears,’ which, of course, I have not been able to find 
in one of the published volumes of poetry. 
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sheikhs, Ibn Gwéd, as, for instance, in the poem by Jalhan on the 
cassette tape that Mit‘ib played on this occasion.*! The former 
slaves of the Gwidah were originally owned by “Tébah and came 
into the possession of Ibn Gwéd in the exercise of a privilege called 
béda al-lhadah, literally ‘the white-flanked,’ i.e. camels with white 
chafing marks on their sides as a sign of having been ridden on 
long journeys, or perhaps any white camels, together with any good 
riding-camels and slaves that automatically accrued to Ibn Gwéd 
as his share of the booty (para 190). 

Finally, the sizeable herds of white camels are said to have been 
wrested from the possession of Shibib ibn Hinah, the chief of 
an-Nfa‘ah of the Barga division of “Tébah—the same one who had 
reacted so generously to the request of Bkhit, the brother of 
Shléwih, for a horse in replacement of his deceased mare in the 
account of Khalid ibn Shléwih (para 193 ff.).°* Bkhit had been 
given the choice between Krush and Rabda, both purebred horses 
of unrivalled speed, and had been so overcome by the magnifi- 
cence of this gesture that he could not bring himself to accept it. 
In Mit‘ib’s narrative Shibib is saved by the legendary swiftness of 
Krish, but is forced to acquiesce in the capture of his white cam- 
els and has to leave behind his son. In typical fashion the narra- 
tive shows Ibn Hijnah addressing Shija° ibn Gwéd and telling him, 
first, that he has had enough and gladly cedes his camels to Ibn 
Gwéd (tistahil ‘You are more entitled to their possession than 
I am’), and second, requesting him to spare the life of his son, 
dressed in the conspicuous jacket of knights, if he happened to 
come across him in the mélée. Of course, the last wish of the 
vanquished opponent was granted and ever since, the herd of white 
camels has been part of Ibn Gwed’s noble heritage. 

The transition to the modern era is made by the indomitable 
Shayban ibn Gwéd, who took an active part in the zkhwan move- 
ment and led the Dawasir in the campaigns of “Abd al-‘Aziz against 
Najran and the Yam tribes in that area (para 210 ff.). Shayban, 
so-called because he had been white-haired since his youth, was 
the nickname of Mitri¢c ibn Badi ibn Wdeéan ibn Gwéd. When he 
died in 1982, he is said to have been close to one hundred years 


31 E.g. P8/7; al-Fassam, ii, 598. 
32 See Vol. II, 70-71, 231. 
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old.*> Though he lived long into the twentieth century and par- 
ticipated in the wars leading to the establishment of the Kingdom, 
the tone and spirit of his verse is decidedly that of the heroic tribal 
age, represented by hardy desert knights such as Shléwih al-“Atawi 
whose fondness for tough imagery he shares.** 


33 Al-Fassam, i, 101. 

44 E.g. the resemblance of Shléwih’s verse no. 12 in the poem composed on 
the battle at Talal in 1873, Vol. II, 182 (ya ¢ann jad‘ az-zilm ‘ind nhurhum // jad‘ 
al-xasab fi l-wadty as-sanawi), and Shayban’s verse of para 219 (lacann natl az-zanayy 
fi nahawiha // jitit naxlin ‘ala al-jilan marmiyyah), as also in C/40, and other 
examples. 
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The Narrative by Mhammad ibn ‘Béd ibn Wthaylan al-Misa‘rah 


i 
IBN GWED AND AD-DUWISH, THE SHEIKHS OF MTER 


l. jok ad-Duwasir rayhin li-r-ribi‘ ‘ala imirhum Sari‘ ibn Gwed. 
w-ba‘d ma jaw fi nfud ygal lih al-Magdam, al-Migadim, nfud, 
wla ad-Duwis ‘indihum, ad-Duwis, Mtér, tasma‘ bih, séx Mter, 
hu w-iyya Ibn Sa‘lan, w-ilya hu hamin nfid ygal lih Xbéb ar-Rim, 
ysamma Xbéeb ar-Rim, haminih li-5-Surf, iblih, ma yijth Mtér, ma 
yyth ahad. 

a: gal Ibn Gweéd, da jayy, méd ad-Duwis, da jayy haylin bi-s-simal 
hu w-tyya jima‘tih, ad-Duwasir, yatbi‘un Ibn Gwéd. w-ba‘d ma 
jah al-xabar, gal l-xadmth, ad-Duwis, irkab ins Ibn Gwed, xallth 
yrabbi* ‘indih, la yijina, ma tawwih illa Xbéb ar-Rim haminih 
li-S-Surf. yiruh warah, bi-y‘ayyin fi Najdin ma yar‘a ma‘awidih, 
al-ma‘awid illi nhuttha bi-n-nixil wi-tsug an-nixil [as-suwani]. 

3. rach w-jah w-‘allmth in ja l‘Alwa da z-ziman ja ‘alehum myat 
walad wi-myat filwah, mn al-xel. bassanh, wi-hi bi-n-naks, ma 
hu b-farhin bha, yibi ygimmth, yakribth bi-myit al-faras wi-myit 
al-walad, b-zyadat al-xél wi-r-rjal. illi jana myat walad, ‘Alwa, 
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The Narrative by Mhammad ibn ‘Béd ibn Wthaylan al-Misa‘rah 


i 


IBN GWED AND AD-DUWISH, THE SHEIKHS OF MTER 


1. 


The Dawasir migrated towards the spring pastures under 
the leadership of their chief, Shari’ ibn Gwéd. When they 
had come to the sands named al-Magdam, or al-Migadim, 
they found ad-Duwish in their way, ad-Duwish of Mtér, you 
must have heard of him, the sheikh of Mtér. He was there 
with Ibn Sha‘lan. A certain area of sands, called Khbéb 
ar-Rim, he had declared off limits to others. He had set it 
apart as grazing for the Shurf, his own herd of camels.” 
His fellow-tribesmen of Mtér were not allowed to use it, 
no-one else set foot in it. 

He, ad-Duwish, said ‘He is coming, he is migrating to the 
north with his kinsmen, the Dawasir, they are following their 
leader Ibn Gwéed.’ When ad-Duwish heard the news, he said 
to his servant, ‘Mount your camel and go off to Ibn Gwéd. 
Let him graze his herds where he is, he has no business 
coming in our direction. If he continues on this course he 
will run straight into Khbéb ar-Rim, the area that I have set 
aside for my camels, the Shurf. If he bypasses it, he will find 
suitable grazing for his camels elsewhere in Najd,’ for his 
ma‘awid, the camels we employ in our palm groves in order 
to draw water [the suwani]. 

He rode off and on arrival he informed him [Ibn Gwéd] 
that “Alwa [ad-Duwish’s branch of Mtér] had been blessed 
with the birth of one hundred sons and one hundred foals, 
horses. He brought him the glad tidings, but in fact, the 
intention was the opposite. He knew that he would not be 
pleased at the news, he wanted to spite him, to strike fear 


35 ‘They [the ad-Duwish family] had with them all their remaining camels, 


including a unique herd of about two hundred jet-black camels known as 
Ash-Shurf. These had been Ad-Dawish’s special pride and had been reserved for 
ceremonial occasions,’ Almana, Arabia Unified, 139. 
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“Alwa ad-Disan w-ma ta‘allaghum. w-‘allmth yinfihig warah, ma 
tawwih illa Xbéb ar-Rim haminih li-5-Surf. 

4. rach al-xadim w-jak. nawwax ‘ala Ibn Gwéd, w-ba‘d ma nawwax 
‘ala Ibn Gwéd, y-allah hayya ya-turgi, wis ‘lumik? gal, mircibni 
min gbél Siltan ad-Duwis. yigul, xall Ibn Gwed la yijini, yrabbi‘ 
“indth la yijina, ar-ribi hada illi “indina balla ‘isbin haminih 
li-eba‘irna. w-‘allmih illi ja Ina da z-ziman, ja li-d-Dusan myat 
walad wi-myat filwah. 

5. ‘allam bih Sari‘ Ibn Gwed. gal, allah yhayyik, inna yimkinna kan 
ma nasalhum, w-bi‘d innih nitahni hada ad-dilul yibini anfhig 
min ha-l-isb illi “indih, ma ‘ad nib minfihig. la kamal myat 
al-walad wi-myat al-filwah ‘indina sani‘ yasna‘ lhum myat Salfa, 
ya‘ni myat rumh, li-l-faras, w-ra‘tha in sadat f-mjidah w-in raht 
f-hadidah, w-min taraf Xbéb ar-Rim bénth w-bénhum talat saddat, 
as-subh ft Sibt Farhah, jibal, wi-l-yom al-axar fi ‘Bed al-fimalin, 
jaww fth nmt, wi-n-nahar at-talit fi Xbeb ar-Rim illi hu hamih. 
w-min gab minna yhassin al-mus sarbih. 

6. tiSawar hu w-tyya jima‘tih. racb w-jah w-gal, wis gal lik Ibn Gwed? 
gal, wallah, hu al-wa‘ad, al-‘isb illi “indina jayyih jayyth. gal, 
ciddah? gal, ciddah. gal, wis rayik? gal, msawirhum. ircib dilul 
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in him with the hundred mares and the hundred sons, the 
increase in the number of their horses and men. The 
hundred sons were those of ‘Alwa, the branch to which the 
Duwish family and other clans belonged. He told him to 
go away, to give Khbéb ar-Rim a wide berth because it had 
been reserved for the Shurf camels. 

4, So the servant rode off and on his arrival at Ibn Gwéd he 
made his camel kneel down. Ibn Gwéd said, ‘Welcome, 
wayfarer! How are you and what news do you have?’ The 
servant said, ‘I have been sent as a messenger by Siltan 
ad-Duwish. He said, “Ibn Gwéd should not come to where 
I am. Let him pasture his animals on his own land and not 
come to us. We have reserved the herbage of the spring 
pastures here for our own camels. And inform him about 
the nice present we just received, the hundred sons born 
to the Dashan and the hundred foals.”’ 

5, This is the message he passed on to Shari* ibn Gwed. He 
[Shari*] said, ‘You are most welcome! Perhaps we would not 
have gone in their direction. But now that he sent me this 
messenger on his fast riding camel and tells me to stay away 
from the herbage there, things have changed: I no longer 
intend to avoid it and go elsewhere. Now that they have 
been reinforced with one hundred sons and one hundred 
foals, our blacksmith will forge one hundred blades for 
them, one hundred spears, for the mares and their riders. 
If they hit the target, fine! If they miss, we have only lost a 
piece of steel. As for Khbéb ar-Rim, that is three marches 
of our camel train: in the morning we should be at Sibt 
Farhat—a mountain—and the next day at “Béd al-Jimalin 
—flats where rimth bushes grow. On the third day we should 
be at Khbéb ar-Rim, which he wants for himself. Whosoever 
absents himself will be punished by having his moustache 
shorn off.’*° 

6. He [ad-Duwish] held counsel with his tribesmen. On the 


36 Cf. the verse of Rashid al-Khalawi, ‘Whoever does not honour his beard 
will have his moustache shorn off’ i.e. if you do not show yourself a man of 
honour, others will show you no respect either (w-min la ykarrim lihyitih hilg 
saribih), Ibn Khamis, 197. Thus he becomes the opposite of a ‘fortunate beard’ 
(lihyah ganmah), someone who is well-to-do, benevolent, and courageous, 
ar-Rayhani, Muluk al-‘Arab, 600-601. 
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ant t‘aggibha, in kan Ibn Gwéd gid sadd min mahallih w-gid hu 
ft Xbeb al-fimalin f-tarah warad, w-in kan harjitth jinub w-ga‘id 
‘indih fla ‘indih xabar. 

7. arkab lih dlililn tanyah w-yom gita‘ min “ind “Béd al-Jimalin hum 
al-midahir nathitth: al-gras wi-l-halal wi-l-‘alam wi-bill, wi-s-sallat 
fi nhirha, al-xél wi-l-jes. “awwad fi dahr dilulih, ma hum safoh 
balla sayifhum. 

8. gal, ad-Dosin jak. ad-Duwis, eh éh eh, wis tarikum, wis tarikum, 
wis tartkum? gal, mSawirhum, ma jak illa wardin ‘ala harbitih 
lakin xallna nhawwil yamm as-Sagtah, as-Sagtah jibalin ‘an 
miyastr ad-Drumah, al-jibal da hagg miyasir al-Giddiyyat, ‘ala 
al-Giddiyyat illi tatla’ haggit ar-Ryad. 

9. gal, nib-nhawwil yamm as-Sagtah ta‘tiniz ‘ala al-jbal al-harim ma 
hin bi-mtardat, w-bidranna w-halna, widdna b-ni¢émi xuff w-hafir, 
nicmi fi ha-s-Suggah, w-xuff w-hafir, nixft “amarna wi-b-nadhar 
rusna wla nizal ad-Dosiri fi Xbéb ar-Rim ha-l-“isbat al-mhamtyyah, 
la nizal w-intisar cinna ‘aleh. 
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servant’s return he asked him, ‘Well, what did Ibn Gwéd 
tell your’ He said, ‘By God, it is going to be a fight. He is 
already on his way to the herbage here.’ ‘Really?’ asked 
ad-Duwish. ‘Really,’ the other said. So he said, ‘What shall 
we do?’ He consulted them. ‘Mount your camel again and 
ride back to Ibn Gwéd at once. If it turns out that he has 
struck camp and is on the march, and if he has already come 
as far as Khbéb al-Jimalin, then we know that he is deter- 
mined to move on us. But if he is talking about travelling 
south and has not yet started moving from where he is 
encamped now, then we know that he has no intention of 
coming here.’ 

He [the servant] chose a fresh camel mount and rode off. 
When he was making his way across the flats of “Bed 
al-Jimalin, he suddenly saw the train of pack-camels coming 
straight in his direction: the cattle and livestock, a great mass 
of people, the herds of camels, and riding at their head the 
tribe’s fighting men, the cavalry, and those mounted on fast 
riding camels. He immediately made his camel turn around, 
before they had noticed him. 

He [the servant] said, “The Dosiri is on his way heading for 
you!’ ‘Er, er, what is your idea, what do you think we should 
do?’ ad-Duwish stammered. He sought their advice. They 
said, ‘It’s clear that he’s spoiling for a fight. Let’s go down 
towards as-Sagtah’—as-Sagtah is a peak towards the left of 
ad-Druma, the mountain to the left of al-Giddiyyat, the 
Giddiyyat on the road to Riyadh. 

He said, ‘Alright, we go down to as-Sagtah and bring our 
womenfolk to the safety of a mountain redoubt for they have 
no business being caught up in the fighting, with the 
children and other dependents. And we shall hide ourselves, 
with our camels and horses,®’ we will lie in ambush in the 
glen between two sand-hills with our camels and horses, 
keeping our bodies hidden as we peer over the ridge. When 
we see that the Dosiri has come to Khbéb ar-Rim and has 
halted in our herbage there, when he has started unloading 
and has sent his herds to pasture, then we will launch our 
attack and surprise them.’ 


7 Lit. ‘pads and hooves.’ 
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10. Saddaw ar-rijajil w-barrikaw ‘alaha w-ila bih Hsayyin Iblis xayyal, 
xayyal min garribat bih, bass ma nadn ‘anh. gal ibuh, ta‘al. ta‘al, 
ant ma ba‘ad ma rtht ad-Duwasir, ad-Duwasir tarahum yihuttun 
rmahhum fi jiridah l-ajilha tatfah bth Salfatth, taraha talhag tukun 
bi‘idah. ib‘idha minhum la tagrib ad-Duwasir y‘agrinha. yigul 
al-‘6d li-wlidih. wlidih xayyal ma ... 

11. w-‘ugh ma ja, ant tasma‘, barrikaw ‘alaha sig sig sig*®, w-ant 
ya-limir, sig sig, w-yom jat wast al-‘isb, al-“ish mhamiyy, hamih 
ad-d-Duwis, wu-hu ynawwix, wu-hu ynawwix, w-‘ala nawaxtih 
gal, la had yithg fristh, la had yitlig dilulth, tara ar-ryajil fikum 
ha-l-hin, w-sibb ad-daww haggit al-ghawah. komin ya-l-xél w-kull 
wahdin gadbin fristh. 

12. = rtkab markub ad-Duwis. Suf wis sawwaw. gal, wis sawwaw? 
ar-ryajil mijtam‘in ma atligaw xélhum. gal, girna twakkalna “al 


48 Pronounced by Mhammad as Sig Sig Sig. 
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10. |The men started on their way and couched their camels at 
the place they had agreed upon. One of them was Hsayyin 
Iblis, a fearless knight, but beyond that we know nothing 
about his background.°*? His father said, ‘Come here, I must 
tell you something. You have no experience with the 
Dawasir. You should know that the Dawasir fix their blades 
to shafts made of palm branches. That’s why the lances 
thrown by them skim so fast through the air and hit their 
target from such a great distance. Therefore, make sure that 
your horse doesn’t get near to the Dawasir, because they'll 
cut her down.’ That is what the old man told his son. His 
son, the brave knight. 

11. So on their arrival at the hiding place they couched their 
camels. And the others, led by their chief, came, urging on 
their mounts and camels. Once they had arrived in the 
middle of the herbage that ad-Duwish had reserved for 
himself, he [Ibn Gwéd] made his mount kneel down. But 
as he did so he told his men, ‘No-one let go of his horse’s 
reins, no-one let go of his camel mount. You will see that 
the enemy will descend on you any minute now.’ They lit 
a fire as they kept their horses at the ready, standing head 
to tail as they held them by the reins. 

12. The men of ad-Duwish jumped onto their mounts. ‘Look, 
what are they doing?’ ‘What are they doing now?’ he asked. 
‘The men are still in a group. They have not released their 


49 In more recent times the people of Najd used to call a bicycle ‘the vehi- 
cle of Satan’ (“arabat Shaytan) or ‘the horse of the Devil’ (Asan Iblis) because it 
was considered an innovation not allowed by orthodoxy (bid‘ah), Wahbah, Jazirat 
al-“Arab, 277. Among the Bedouins it was not uncommon for men to be nick- 
named ‘Satan’ as a sign of respect for their courage in battle and fiendish way 
of fighting, e.g. the great-grandfather of one of my informants of al-Misa‘rah 
was Called ‘Béd ash-Shaytan (the informant was Msébih ibn Sh‘éfan ibn Mhammad 
(nicknamed Shab‘an) ibn ‘Béd ash-Shaytan). Ibn Bishr mentions that one of the 
tribal chiefs of Shaammar and Mtér, who were routed by Su‘id ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
in the battle of al-‘Idwah near Hayil in 1791, was Mas‘td, nicknamed ‘the horse 
of the Devil’ (Azsan Iblis), “Unwan al-majd, i, 87. In the course of my fieldwork I 
myself had the distinction of being called a ‘Satan,’ e.g. when I was encamped 
in the spring pastures of the Hadb ad-Dawasir in February 1998 in the company 
of Bkhétan, a passing tribesman of Ghatan asked in a gruff tone, “Who is that 
Satan you have with you?’ (wiss as-Saytan illi ma‘kum?). This referred to my being 
non-Muslim and was not intended as a compliment. The Bedouins take a cer- 
tain pride in calling themselves ‘Satans’ (Siyatin), who one day are seen in a 
certain spot and the next day have disappeared without a trace. 
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allah. yom garaw ‘aleéhum yxatmin ‘ala l-maréty, al-marciy al-jés, 
wi-truh al-xél tanha al-xél. 

13. = wyom jaw ma’ [-xall ysamma xall ad-Duwis, hawwlaw “ala ljaww, 
al-Mzahmiyyah, yom lahgih Sari‘, yom rifa‘ ar-rumh, gal, tara 
ftk ya-d-Duwis. ya‘ni, widdk adbahk walla axallik? gal, takfa 
ya-bin-Gweéd, la wallah la tadbahni. 

14. fabtaram ‘ala janb al-faras fidribha ya-bin-Gwéd, lé hi tayhah, 
wlé al-hsan tamrth, hsantk ibn Gwed, lé hu tamrih. wlé Hsén Iblis 
‘énth fth, illi yigul as-Sayib, ab‘idha minhum. wla Hsén Iblis 
yaynth, hu illt yiruddha ‘aleh, ‘ala l-imir. 

15.  w-yom raddha ‘aleh w-idribha wlé hi ma‘ah, yiruddhum l-imir 
wi-yrudd al-‘alam. w-yom raddhum ya-tiwil al-‘umr, yigum ‘ala 
dik ad-dilul, gal, méd ‘abdih, istif as-simin min jes Mteér, n‘assiha 
ad-Duwis w-gomih. yigumun yadbthiun wahidtin min jeshum 
yassunhum tyyah. 

16. = gal l-ibn Gwéd, tistahl al-ma‘awid, tistahl Xbeb ar-Rim. w-ha-l-hin 
widdna n‘anniz ‘alek nakil min ‘isbth al-gnéfdah illi ytir bih 
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horses.’ He said, ‘This is the moment to charge at them, 
we trust in God for the outcome.’ They rushed down at 
them, cutting off their camel-mounted troops, and both 
sides’ cavalry started chasing each other. 

13. They raced over the track through the sands, called ‘The 
Track of ad-Duwish,’ and came to the flat plain of al-Mzah- 
miyyah. There he was overtaken by Shari‘, who raised his 
spear and shouted, ‘Hey, how about it, ad-Duwish!?’*° That 
is, ‘Shall I kill you or do you want me to spare your life?’ 
He said, ‘Have mercy, O Ibn Gwéed, no, by God, please do 
not kill me!’ 

14. _ He tried to protect himself by pressing himself to the horse’s 
neck and hanging over to the other side as far as he could. 
Then Ibn Gwéd struck and the horse crashed to the ground. 
And as they fell, the horse of Ibn Gwéd jumped over them 
and reared, threatening to crush them.*! Hsayyin Iblis saw 
what happened, he whose father had told him to keep his 
horse at a safe distance from them. And when he saw what 
was going on, he resolutely turned his horse and rode to 
the rescue of his chief. 

15. But as he came charging at them his horse was also cut down 
and tumbled to the ground with the others. In this way the 
chief [Ibn Gwéd] and his men dealt with their foes one after 
the other until all resistance had been overcome. At that, 
may God grant you a long life, he [Ibn Gwéd] walked up 
to one of the riding camels. He told his black servant boy, 
‘See that nice fat camel among the mounts of Mter? We'll 
prepare that one as supper for ad-Duwish and his men.’ So 
they slaughtered one of their riding camels and prepared 
it as an evening meal for them. 

16. He [ad-Duwish] said to Ibn Gwed, ‘You deserve to become 
the owner of those camels and of Khbéb ar-Rim, you are 
worthy of it. But if you please, now we would like to seek 
your permission to pasture our animals on the herbage of 
the Gnéfidhah sands, on the stalks that will be blown away 


40 The expression tara fik was explained as kan tamsik al-jmalah w-tibi ahyik 
ahyétik w-kanha ma tara ftk gitilttk ‘If you want to accept the favour that is offered 
to you, I will spare your life, and if you do not want it, I will kill you.’ 

41 See Vol. II, 247, n. 184, on the conventional image of horses trained to 
trample the fallen enemy with their hooves. 
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18. 


19/1. 


20. 
21/1. 


22) 2. 


23. 


24. 
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al-habub. gal, allah yhayytkum ‘ala as-sag al-mhamul [gabalt 
“inzatkum|]. 

gam yal‘ab ‘ad Sari‘ ibn Gwed. jok add Hsén Iblis, gam ibith 
yayin yigum y‘ayin, wla wa‘a illa da hu jayyin ma‘ l-imir, mzam- 
milhum Ibn Gwéd w-dililih. w-yigil, irkab ya-l-imir ‘alaha w-dolak 
yathi‘unk rijliyyah. 

yom Saf wlidih tarat ‘aleh al-faras. gal ‘ad al-‘od al-Mtéri illi min 
rab‘ ad-Duwis,* 


ya-séx ma xallétha tarkab al-“An* 
m ab‘adtha min zarg xutl al-édi.** 


w-gid ‘allimtk inn zarghum bi‘id. gal “ad al-walad, ya-biy 


raddétha yom al-lga ‘ind Siltan 

yom Sari‘ yihtidi hird Léedi 

adill tagta‘ li min as-samr mihjan 
wi-msenfah w-ar'a al-ganam san‘ ‘Idi.*° 


gal, ma ‘ad xallana Sari‘ niruh wla raddétha lén tah al-imir. 
yigul, ma ‘ad li “idr. 

gal ‘ad ad-Duvwis, allah ygarbilk ant w-ha-l-faras illi “igrat, wallah 
ma ‘ad lih ‘idr illa yirudd, la tliumth la raddha ‘aliyy. wallah, 
yom raddha ‘aliyy s6f ‘éni bi-dwesat hsanih yom timarni Ibn Gwéd, 


42 When asked about the verses of paras 19-22, Bkhétan ibn Dafi (Bx) recit- 
ed them with this narrative introduction: hadi gidtyyah, gissah, hada konin sar ben 
Mtér w-bén ad-Duwasir ‘ala al-Gwidah, wi-l-Gwidah “ala ras Sari‘ ibn Gwéd dak al-wagt, 
xayyalin ma yisnid. gal al-Mten, ya-wlidi, in kan al-hazi‘ah jat ‘ala ad-Duwasir figannim 
min al-bill, tara farask ksabik w-tgannimk min al-bill, w-in kan al-hazi‘at ‘ala Mtér 
fxallha tinhas, tara ma ahdin b-lahigha. gal al-walad, ma yxalif, ta’ ibih. 
yom hasal al-kon hawwal Sari‘ ibn Gwéd, hawwal bi-Siltan. yom sam’ w-saf al- 
Mtéri inn ad-Duwis huwwil bih f-radd ‘aleh fi-‘garah. gal ubuh[...]. Metre: 
= -v- — -2 = -2— — (at-tawil). 

43 Bx: ya-bik ma xallétha. 

44 Bx: ma wassa‘tha min zurg xutl al-édi. 

4° Bx was the only one to recite the last verse. 
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by the wind when they have shrivelled.’ He [Ibn Gwéd] said, 
‘You are most welcome to it and I give you permission.’ 

17. Shari‘ ibn Gwéd expressed his joy in verse. Hsayyin Iblis 
made his way home, where his father was scanning the 
horizon impatiently. Then he saw them coming in the 
company of their chief, those who had been sent home by 
Ibn Gwéd and his riding camel. He [Ibn Gwéd] had said, 
‘Alright, you return mounted on this camel, chief, and the 
others follow you on foot.’ 

18. As he saw his son approaching in this way, the mare came 
to his mind. The old Mtéri of ad-Duwish’s clan said,*© 


19/1. ‘My dear, why did you not ride your mare to al-‘An, 
At a safe distance from the spears of the long-armed fight- 
ers?’ 


20. He meant, I told you that their spears fly far. But his son 
answered, ‘O father, 


21/1. I charged when I saw Siltan beset by danger, 
As Shari* was about to overwhelm our horsemen. 
22/2. I feared that you'd cut a stick from samr-wood, 


And give me a knapsack to go herding goats like ‘Id.’4” 


23. He explained, ‘Shari didn’t give us a chance to escape. And 
I only turned her [the mare] around and charged when I 
saw that our chief had tumbled to the ground.’ He meant, 
‘I had no choice.’ 

24. At that point ad-Duwish intervened, ‘May God confound you 
for making such a fuss about that horse! By God, he had 


4° Bkhétan commented: ‘This is the story of a battle between Mtér and the 
Dawasir, led by Shari‘ ibn Gwéd of the Gwidah, a fearless knight. The Mteéri said, 
“If the Dawasir are the weaker party, your mare will enable you to capture some 
camels as booty; and if Mtér get the worst of it, then give her the spurs, no one 
can overtake her.” The boy said, “No problem.” He obeyed his father. When battle 
commenced, Siltan was brought down by Shari’. The boy heard it, saw what hap- 
pened, and galloped his horse to where ad-Duwish had fallen, and they [the 
Dawasir] crippled his horse as well. On that occasion his father spoke these 
words.’ 

47 According to the narrator, ‘Id was a slave who herded the small cattle of 
the poet's family. 
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ma ‘ad li guwwat wla nasr. raddha ‘aliyy w-‘igrat ma‘ frisi. 
isbir ya-‘od, faras wlidik mitl ma “igrat frisz. 


25. salhat li-d-Dosin w-gam yal‘ab ‘ala I-fi'l wi-ygum ‘ad yganni 
hadi an-nisidah, talab allah bi-haya dirtih, yigil,*® 
26/1. — y-allah ya-matlub jazl al-‘atiyyah 
ya-jaliyin bi-l-get gubrat daharha 
27/2. — tint’ Ina mimalk az-Zaydiyyah 
hal dirtin min gall malih dikarha*®® 
28/3. dyar min yasam ‘asah il-xawtyyah 
w-in ja gistrin tihmilih fi dyarha”® 
29/4. = riftn li-hijnin mil mizahib xaliyyah 
ygallith min garsin haliyyin timarha 
30/5. w-binnin yza‘far fi dlalin ‘adtyyah 
w-ugbih muwahilin tgallat sfarha 
31/6.  zabn al-mjanna alli taradh dwimiyyth 
w-nitbit f°ulin “ind kullin xabarha 
32/7. la min jidabhum li-l-marabi* niyyah 
b-suhb al-bkar illi t‘akriS wubarha 
33/8. ft rayt Ibn Gwéd yarda‘ cimiyyah 
48 Metre: — -~— — -~- -~- (-) (--) (at-tawil). 


49 The transmitter interjected: ad-Duwasir hal midin! The second hemistich 
of the verse is a variation on the one ending in naharha, see P8/1. 


50 


in ja al-ajnibt ha-l-hin illi ma hub minhum Sex fit d-dirah. 
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no choice but to charge. Do not blame him for riding her 
to my assistance! By God, as he came rushing to my rescue 
my eyes were fixed on the hooves of Ibn Gwéd’s rearing 
horse, which threatened to trample me. At that moment I 
was absolutely powerless and helpless. He charged to rescue 
me and then his horse was brought down like mine. Bear 
it patiently, old man, your son’s mare was crippled in the 
same way aS my own.’ 


25. The Dosiri exulted at the outcome and composed some 
verses to celebrate their feat of arms. This is the tune he 
sang and in which he pleaded with God to send down the 
rains on his homeland, saying,”! 


26/1. ‘O God, we supplicate You to send bountiful gifts, 
The abundant rains that wash away the drought’s grey dust; 
27/2. Bring back to life the plants in the land of Al Zayid, 
Tribesmen praised by those who suffer from poverty;°” 
28/3. The ranges of men who brand their companions’ cane, 
Whose neighbours let their camels pasture unattended;°° 
29/4. The joy of camel riders whose travelling bags are empty; 
They are invited to eat from jars filled with the palms’ fruit, 
30/5. Served with spiced coffee, a delicious brew from their pots; 
Next, the tablecloth is spread for a dinner of fat, roasted 


sheep. 

31/6. They provide sanctuary to those fleeing from their kin’s 
wrath; 
Our chivalrous feats are a certain fact, known to all and sun- 
dry. 

32/7. When they go trekking towards pastures fed by rains of 
spring, 
With beautiful she-camels whose black wool is curled and 
knotty, 

33/8. They follow their chief, Ibn Gwéd, the subduer of horse- 
men, 


°! The poet and the date of composition are unknown. 

°2 ‘The Dawasir live in towns!’ (i.e. they are not poor Bedouins). 

53 ‘If a stranger comes to their land, someone who does not belong to their 
tribe, he is treated as if he were the sheikh of their district.’ 

4 yarda‘ ¢imiyyih could also mean, ‘he restrains the horsemen whom he has 
kept behind as a strategic reserve, prior to giving them the order to attack’ (as 
in the story of ‘Amir ibn Badran, see p. 239). 
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34/9. 


35/10. 
36/11. 
37/12. 
38/13. 
39/14. 


40/15. 


ll 


TEXT—THE SHEIKH 


yhakm al-mhar illi ttarix Saharha 
yatni juwadih “ind ra‘ ar-ridiyyah 
la hall min ben as-sibaya gisarha 
cam séx gomin jah minhum gidtyyah 
rab‘th min hiznih tizayad ‘ibarha 
minh ad-Duwis illt gisar min nuwtyyth 
gam ytagaffar yom faxat daharha 
raddha Hsén Iblis yilhig xawtyyth 
hum “‘irdat illi min mitarig ‘atarha 
b-silfin twarridha yidén al-jirryyah 
swwibha ma yintihid min xatarha 
wi-syuf hind m‘akkifat al-hintyyah 
w-wag in ksuf illi hsadin stharha 
salat rabbi ‘idd wabl ar-rifiyyah 
wi-‘dad ma tinsSa xyalin mitarha. 


POEM BY IBN WIHAYLAN IN PRAISE OF IBN GWED 


41. zarhum ant ya-bin Wtaylan w-yom zarhum alfa ‘ala ibn Gweéd 
xada hill wi-d-dilul, al-jes yakil gatt wu-hu ‘ala karamah w-‘ala 
“ilmin ganim, ‘ala habbat rth, wi-r-rajjal rah, w-yom rah yitni 
‘ad bi-l-gisidah w-yigil “ad méd wahdin xawyin lih, ismih 
Hmiél,°° 

42/1. b-awaddi‘ik ya-Hmél ya-ter Hawran 
y-allah ‘asak msabbir mn as-suwamih 

55 Metre: — --— — --- -~- — (at-tawil). 
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Who leads the cavalry’s charge, trappings fluttering in the 
wind; 

34/9. He pulls up his steed to shield a faltering horse from 
attack, 

When disaster strikes and some unfortunate riders come 
to grief. 

35/10. Countless are the enemy chiefs waiting for their revenge, 
While their kinsmen are sobbing and lamenting their 
dead, 

36/11. Among them ad-Duwish, whose expectations were cut 
short, 

As he begged for mercy when he tumbled off his horse's 
back; 

37/12. Hsén Iblis charged, rushing to his companion’s rescue; 
Then his mare was cut down by spears and fell with the 
others, 

38/13. Struck by lances thrust by our warriors’ audacious hands, 
Cutting wounds so grievous that those hit will never get 
to their feet again, 

39/14. Wielding Indian swords with razor-sharp, curved blades, 
Pumping into them bullets from guns well stocked with 
ammunition. 

40/15. Prayers to the Lord, as many as drenching downpours, 
And as many as towering rainclouds appear at the hori- 
zon. 


ll 


POEM BY IBN WIHAYLAN IN PRAISE OF IBN GWED 


41. One day Ibn Wthaylan went to pay a visit to Ibn Gwéd. 
He stayed a long time as his guest: his riding camel was 
fed with clover and he himself enjoyed their hospitality 
and was shown every sign of respect. He was given a great 
time by his hosts. When he left, he expressed his gratitude 
in a poem, addressing himself to one of his friends, called 
Hmeél, 


42/1. ‘My message I entrust to you, O Hmél, noble falcon, 
May God protect you from calamities and hardships on 
your way; 
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43/2. — sallim ‘ala Al Gweéd darbin l-ayman 
rab‘in tbasir min lifa habbat ar-rih 
44/3. dabbaht al-fittar w-min geérha dan 
w-xassartin la jat liyalt Sahasth 
45/4.  tibin ‘ala sasih wla hum b-buxlan 
‘azzamt al-hassal caffayt mrth 
46/5. hal dirtin yafrah bha kull zabban 
la min zibanha ja bi-rus al-lahalih 
47/6. la diér fi wad ar-Réa zayfin zan°® 
mxallan xatar bén al-hfuf ad-duwabih®’ 
48/7. — ra‘oh bi-l-‘arra lya nayyha ban 
kullin bih ydawwir warahum misalih”® 
49/8. hal sixtin yatlonha kull sixan 
min racb minhum yit‘'ib al-fittar al-fth 
50/9. agul gol as-sidg wi-s-sidg burhan 
wla xér ft golin balayya muwadih 
51/10. allah yylt min béenhum kull xawwan 
hal al-haéty illi ydawwrin at-timalih 
52/11. la raddhum simah wla fihum aman 
tarrakt at-tib f‘ulih danabih. 


°® dirat “Tébah. 

57 ben ‘Tebah w-Harb wi-Mtér wi-Sbé mxallinih kulluhum mxallan, kull xayfin min 
at-tani, rahaw, gasb. 

58 ja ‘ani, y‘anna ‘aléhum, yibin sulh. 

59 illi yhaciin bén an-nas, allah yijirih minhum, yamna‘hum. 
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46/5. 


47/6. 


48/7. 


49/8. 


50/9. 


51/10. 


52/11. 
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Bring my greetings to Al Gwéd, achievers of great feats, 
Men who prepare a hospitable welcome for their visitors, 
Slaughtering full-grown camels and also fat sheep; 
Even in times of want and misery they share all they have; 
Generosity, not niggardliness, is innate in their lineage: 
At night they hospitably receive guests, making up for the 
sluggards. 

They live in a tribal land that is the joy of refugees, 
Who find a sanctuary as if they were on the highest pin- 
nacle. 

If reports arrive about blossoming fields in Wadi ar-Rsha,™ 
In a land that is contested in bloody wars and dangerous,°! 
They go to restore their skinny camels to health on its 
pastures;°? 
Where they are, people flock to them, eager for a truce. 
Theirs is a position that has precedence over the other 
chiefs; 

Whenever they ride to war they wear out their strong 
she-camels. 

My words are nothing but the truth, truth built on 
evidence, 

For there is no good in words not supported by obvious 
fact. 

May God remove all traitorous souls from their ranks, 
Gossips and rumour-mongers who only think of enjoying 
themselves; 

They do not practise virtue nor can they be trusted, 
Ill-starred wretches who fail to live up to noble custom.’ 


60 ‘In the tribal land of “Tébah.’ 

6! ‘Between “Tébah, Harb, Mtér, and Sbé‘, all of them give that area a wide 
berth because they are afraid to be attacked by one of the others; they had no 
choice but to leave it alone.’ 

62 See pp. 355, 453. 
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The Narrative by Mit‘ib ibn Mit‘ib ibn Fayhan ibn Gwéd 


lil 
IBN GWED’S CONQUEST OF THE OSTRICH FEATHERS IN 
BATTLE WITH AD-DUWISH AND IBN SHA‘LAN 


53. kanat al-gibayil fi sabig az-ziman giddam an yadfi hukm 
hukkamna al-mbarakin illi ja‘l allah fihum barakah w-bassatha 
w-istwat l-illah al-hamd al-mamlakat ka-ax wu-xth bidal ma 
yaklun ba‘d w-yaxdin ba‘d, kan ft sabig az-ziman sarat li-wad 
ad-Duwasir, Sahh ‘alaha al-mitar w-gallat fth w-yarhalin ila 
dirat Yam wi-Mtér w-‘annizaw ‘ala ibn Hitlén. 

54. kan suwalif ben al-gibayil min awwalah hinama tati gibiltin 
tazi ila dirat gibilah t‘aniz ‘aléha. wi-dxalaw ila dyar al-‘Ijman 
‘ind mawgi‘ ysamma Umm Rgayybah w-kan ibn Sa‘lan, ‘Nizah, 
imir ar-Rwalah gid ‘anaz ‘ala d-Duwis, Wutban, w-ja ma‘h 
ka-suwalif al-gibayil min awwalah hinama tazi gibilah ila balad 
gibilah t'aniz ‘alaha. 

55. w-tjtma‘aw fi -mawgi‘ al-msamma Umm Rgayybah w-hasal ben 
ad-Duwis w-ben ibn Hitlén al-‘Ijman msawalah damat fima 
béenhum fatrah lam ytagallab ahadin minhum ‘ala ahad 
wi-d-Duwasir w-ibn Sa‘lan kull minhum minkaffin nafsih. 

56. w-hin dalik agam ad-Duwis w-isthama b-ibn Sa‘lan wi-‘Nizah 
w-ijtma‘aw w-radaw an yahjimin ‘ala ibn Hitléen w-“ilmaw bih 
ad-Duwasir fi dalik al-wagt w-galaw, ya-ibn Sa‘lan ida kunt 
tibi tahma ma‘ ad-Duwis Mtér fhinna sof nagaf ma‘ ibn Hitlen. 
al-mawdu‘ fth jdalin fima benhum f-gamat al-fi’atén alli hu 
Mtér wi-d-Duwis w-ibn Sa‘lan ‘Nizah w-ijtma‘aw fi awanin 
wahid. 
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The Narrative by Mit‘ib ibn Mit‘ib ibn Fayhan ibn Gwéd 


lil 
IBN GWED’S CONQUEST OF THE OSTRICH FEATHERS IN 
BATTLE WITH AD-DUWISH AND IBN SHA‘LAN 


53. In the days of old, before the establishment of the 
government by our present blessed rulers, which has been 
made supreme in the entire Kingdom and stable by the 
favour of God, and God be praised for it, so that all are 
now like brothers instead of oppressing and plundering 
each other—as I said, in the days of old, at a time of 
drought and want in Wadi ad-Dawasir, its people migrated 
towards the tribal territory of Yam and Mter and asked 
Ibn Hithlén for permission to graze their herds on his 
land. 

54. In the days of yore it was the custom among the tribes 
that if one of them was forced to have recourse to the land 
of another tribe, it could only do so after having obtained 
its permission. They pitched their tents in the territory 
of al-‘Ijman at a place called Umm Rgayybah. Ibn Sha‘lan, 
the chief of the Rwalah of ‘Nizah, was staying with 
ad-Duwish, Wutban ad-Duwish, after having received his 
permission in accordance with ancient tribal custom. 

55. The tribes met at Umm Rgayybah and there ad-Duwish 
and Ibn Hithlén became involved in skirmishes that lasted 
a long time as neither party was able to score a decisive 
victory over the other. In the meantime the Dawasir and 
Ibn Sha‘lan kept aloof from the fighting. 

56. In this situation ad-Duwish asked Ibn Sha‘lan to come to 
his assistance with his “Nizah tribesmen. When they started 
concentrating their forces in preparation for the attack 
on Ibn Hithlén, the Dawasir became alarmed. They 
warned them, ‘Look here, Ibn Sha‘lan, if you are joining 
ad-Duwish and his Mteér in battle, we shall support Ibn 
Hithlén.’ In any case, they quarreled and in the end both 
groups, Mtér led by ad-Duwish and Ibn Sha‘lan as the 
chief of “‘Nizah, united their forces and advanced on the 
other side. 
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57. w-racb al-mzayyin w-sabbahaw ad-Duwasir wu-hum “ala tarafin 
Swayyin min al-“Ijman mhaulin at-tiwilli ‘ala d-Duwasir tum 
yadhabun ila ibn Hitlen wi-l-‘Ijman. w-sar benhum ma‘rakah, 
kon, ft msamma Umm Rgayybah, Simalin min ar-Ryad 
w-inubin min al-Hasa. 

58. w-intsaraw ftha d-Duwasir w-tagallibaw ‘aléhum wi-dbahaw 
Wutban ad-Duwis illi hu sex al-gaziyyah w-xidat ar-risah 
wi-ksarohum w-xadaw al-mzayyin wi-myat w-xamsinin min 
al-xel wi-myiténin min al-magatir, al-bill, w-intsaraw fi dik al- 
ma‘rakah. 

59. w-bida’ Sa°irhum, Sa‘ir ad-Duwasir, fi hadi al-gisidah 
al-msamma Si‘id ibn Zamil ibn Xdé‘an ad-Dosin. w-gal hadi 
an-nisidah allidi la yahsini an agiulha li-tul middatha li-anna 
mida lha yimkin ma ygarib ‘an talatah myat ‘am.®°° 


60/1. ad-Duwis Wutban ja bi-Mter gazina 
ma‘h ibn Sa‘lan bi-r-risah ygaddiha 
61/2.  myjabrin li-d-Duwis al-kalb yabgina 
bi-r-risat illi tytk axbarhum fiha 
62/3. hum hawwalana b-lelin fi mimasina 
‘ala sabahin byitin ft mibaniha 
63/4. b-alfen xayyal w-inna yom “iddina 
balla timan myatin li-l-harb nabgiha 
64/5. = xélin nibiha li-harbiyyin y‘adina 
maktub al-nasr ft migdam nuwasiha 
65/6. gid gabilha wag‘atin widdth ygadina 


63 Metre: - -~- -~- — -~- - — (al-basit). 
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57. Having installed one of their tribe’s beautiful young 
women on a litter carried by a camel, at dawn they 
attacked the Dawasir, whose camp was at a short distance 
from the ‘Ijman. Their plan was to overwhelm the Dawasir 
and then to advance on Ibn Hithlén and his tribesmen 
of al-‘Ijman. A fierce battle was fought at that spot, Umm 
Rgayybah, north of Riyadh and south of al-Hasa.™ 

58. The Dawasir emerged victorious from the fray and 
overcame the enemy. They killed Wutban ad-Duwish, the 
commander of the attacking troops, and the ostrich 
plumes were captured. It was a complete rout: they seized 
the litter carrying the tribe’s beauty and they took one 
hundred and fifty horses and two hundred white camels 
as booty. The battle ended in a great victory for them. 

59. Thereafter their poet, the poet of the Dawasir called Si‘id 
ibn Zamil ibn Khdé‘an, was inspired to compose a poem. 
This is his song, though I do not know all of its verses 
because it was composed a long time ago and perhaps 
three hundred years have elapsed since these events took 
place. 


60/1. ‘Ad-Duwish, Wutban, attacked us with his troops of Mtér, 
Together with Ibn Sha‘lan, who displayed his ostrich fea- 
thers; 

61/2. Asan ally of ad-Duwish, that dog hopes to get at us, 
With the feathers that are the stuff of so many tales. 

62/3. They descended on us at night as we lay asleep, 

Just before dawn at the place where we had pitched our 
tents; 

63/4. They charged at us with two thousand horsemen, and we, 
The attacked, a mere eight hundred, but ready for war. 

64/5. We breed our horses in order to fight the aggressor, 
In their forelocks one detects the signs of certain victo- 
ry. 

65/6. He wished to avenge himself for defeat in a battle before, 


4 The province of al-Hasa (al-Ahsa’) is to the east of Riyadh. There is a place 
known by that name in the sands of ad-Dahna between Riyadh and al-Hasa, see 
Appendix II. 
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66/7. 
67/8. 


68/9. 


69/10. 
70/11. 
71/12. 
72/13. 
73/14. 
74/15. 
75/16. 
76/17. 


77/18. 


TEXT—THE SHEIKH 


hum sagtih gidntih ma‘ hafritih fiha 
ja allah bi-Wutban fi migdam nuwahiha 
gannat “aleh al-hadaya fi maganiha 
ya-dib y-alli ma‘a s-Safra tbharina 

‘asak Wutban wast al-ma‘rakah fiha 
jahum jfalin ila sam‘aw ‘azawina 

ma nadnib illa l-jima hi min ‘alabiha 
hum dabbarat xelhum canha clabina 
rahat Mterin tisamat fi na‘awiha 

ma ‘ad hasaw rabin min tahawina 
mitl l-isud ad-duwan fi ma‘adiha 

myat w-xamsin gal‘in min yimanina 
wi-hsan Wutban gallagha ywafftha 
imma bn Sa‘lan yomih jahilin fina 
yal‘an msirth w-min ja bih mi‘ih ftha® 
saf al-galayi* w-gal al-gatl ja fina 

xalla al-mzayyin w-‘utfat ristth ftha 
narkab ‘ala |-xél ma Sayyin b-yilhina 
min wagg at harbitith ma ‘ad yitniha 
hada li-‘anak ya-min hu ywassina 
bi-risat Mtérin w-ibin Sa‘lan ra‘tha 
jina bha yom rabb al-bet mi‘tina 

gasbin ‘ala ahl as-simal al-mlihdah ftha 
fi'lin lijiddanna yabga li-talina 

t‘iris bth as-safat illi Sanha fina. 


65 Ji-ann ibn Sa‘lan ma gid ‘umrih wajah ad-Duwasir wla hasal benih w-benhum 
Sayy, s6b as-Simal wla ahdin minhum b-y‘arif ahad. 
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But, driven by his fate, he advanced on us to meet his 
grave; 

66/7. As decreed by God, Wutban fell when the horsemen 
clashed, 
To the delight of the kites that came to feast on his flesh; 

67/8. Hear, O wolf, which has kept pace with us on as-Safra’s 
way, 
Your evening meal is Wutban, in the middle of the batt- 
leground! 

68/9. They were seized by panic when we raised our battle-cries: 
If we wield our swords it is to split skulls down to the nape; 

69/10. Then their cavalrymen turned tail like fearful dogs, 
Running for their lives and lamenting their unlucky fate; 

70/11. Awed by our powerful blows, they gave up the fight, 
From fear of bloodthirsty lions that savage their prey. 

71/12. We collected one hundred and fifty riderless horses, 
Among them the steed of Wutban, which completed the 
number. 

72/13. As for Ibn Sha‘lan, he was ignorant of who we are, 
Cursing those who persuaded him to join him in battle.’ 

73/14. He saw the riderless horses and cried, ‘We will get killed!’ 
Leaving the virgin and her litter’s ostrich plumes to their 
fate. 

74/15. When we ride our horses, nothing can distract us: 
Those felled by our lances are hors de combat. 

75/16. These feats were for your sake, as you instructed us:8 
We captured the ostrich feathers of Mtér and Ibn Sha‘lan; 

76/17. We captured them, a gift from the Lord of the House, 
To spite the people of the north and their heretic ways; 

77/18. These heroic feats of our ancestors are our inheritance, 
Enabling us to find a suitable groom for our ugliest 
brides.’° 


66 A similar image is used in C/96. 

67 ‘Because Ibn Sha‘lan had never before faced the Dawasir and had never 
had any dispute with them. They are in the far north and there is no contact 
between them.’ 

68 Presumably the tribe’s ladies are meant. 

69 It is generally believed that sons inherit the character of their maternal 
uncles. As the latter are a race of heroes, their daughters are much in demand, 
regardless of their looks. 
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1V 


IBN GWED AND AD-DUWISH: THE POWER OF AD-DAWASIR 


78. wi-d-Duwis yom al-bet hada min dimn an-nisidah alli yigul, 
ya-buk ma xalletha tarkab al-“An, w-tamin min zarg xutl l-edi, 
kan ad-Duwis sallmtk allah ma‘ Mteér Ith fi s-sanat gazwitin 
wahdah, gazwah ‘ala ayy gibilah, ya ‘ala Ghatan ya ‘ala “Tebah 
ya ‘ala d-Duwasir ya ‘ala Yam, Ith fi s-sanah gazwitin wahdah. 

79. w-kan ma‘h rajlin ih wlidén w-ma‘hum frisin sabig w-yigliha 
ra‘tha. w-kull mgazan min magaz ad-Duwis ygazi ‘alaha ahad 
al-‘yal w-ubihum, kull minhum lth gazwitin wahdah. 

80. w-fi dik al-gazwat nabbah ad-Duwis inn al-mgaza ‘ala 
d-Duwasir. w-kanat hi gazwat ahad al-‘yal. hin dalik jadd 
ibuhum w-gal, inn al-mgaza li-d-Duwasir wi-d-Duwasir hal 
firasah w-xelhum dayim mgaddah l-annha ma tahzal, nasin 
luhum nixil w-hal at-t‘amah, w-naxsa innth tagzi ‘ala had 
al-faras w-ant rajjalin ma ant bi-ricbtyyin tum trih al-faras, 
xallni an aji mahallik w-ant tibgi mahalli bi‘dma yintihi 
al-mgaza hada li-anni xayfin ‘ala I-faras. 

81. fgal al-walad, ya-buy, yasrihun ‘aliyy Mteér ila min gazet fi 
mahalli w-ana sahib al-gazwah. gal lih, m‘azzim? gal, na‘m. 
gal, tarak gazyin ‘ala d-Duwasir hal firasah w-hal xél w-ant 
‘ala l-flanah. in jat ih Mtér kasbitik w-in jat ‘aléhum hazmitik. 
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1V 


IBN GWED AND AD-DUWISH: THE POWER OF AD-DAWASIR 


78. At the time of this verse—‘My dear, why did you not ride 
your mare to al-‘An, at a safe distance from the spears of 
the long-armed fighters?’—ad-Duwish, may God protect 
you, used to carry out a yearly raid. The choice of the 
target could be any tribe: Ghatan, “Tébah, ad-Dawasir, or 
Yam. Anyway, a yearly raid.’° 

79. One of his men had two sons. He was the owner of a 
thoroughbred racing horse of which he was exceedingly 
proud. Whenever a raiding expedition was launched, the 
father or one of the two sons would take part riding this 
horse. Each of them would ride the horse when it was his 
turn to join the raid. 

80. On that occasion ad-Duwish announced that it was his 
intention to raid the Dawasir. It happened to be the turn 
of one of the sons. This was unsettling news to the father. 
He said, ‘They are going to raid the Dawasir. But the 
Dawasir are skilled cavalrymen and their horses are well 
fed and strong. They have palm groves and plenty of food. 
I am apprehensive about letting you join the raid on this 
mare, as you do not have much experience as a horseman 
and perhaps the mare will be lost. Let me go instead and 
then you take my turn later, once this raid is over, because 
I am concerned about the mare.’ 

81. The youth answered, ‘Father, the men of Mtér will scoff 
at me if you go raiding with them in my place when it is 
my turn.’ He said, ‘That means that you are bent on 
going?’ ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘In that case you 
should be aware that the Dawasir are skilled horsemen, 
true knights, and you are riding this mare. If Mtér prevails, 
you will capture booty on her back, and if they are 
worsted, her speed will carry you to safety. Keep her at 


This reminds one of the yearly raids of the Rashid princes of Hayil, ‘the 
pastoral, and warlike spring excursions of the Shammar Princes [...] they mount 
upon some great ghrazzu [...] and ride swiftly to surprise their enemies; and 
after that they come again (commonly with a booty) to Hayil,’ Doughty, 1i, 269; 
and before them the Saudi rulers, cf. p. 28. 
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xallha w-Sattirha la trabbig fi l-xél lannha sabgin masmtyyah. 

82. racbaw waslaw ila dyar ad-Duwasir w-xadaw al-bill ‘ala 
tuwalihum w-racbat ‘aléhum al-xél w-kan awwil min lihighum 
Sari‘ ibn Gwed w-lahgohum wla ma‘hum, ‘ala s-suwalif al-aw- 
wilah, la midfa‘ wla rassasah wla bindag, ma ger séf w-rumh, 
w-hattin ‘ala jalmad al-faras xamsat rmah ‘ala jalmad al-hsan 
wi-s-séf mitnayjdth. 

83. w-lahgaw w-awwal ma lihig l-awwal minhum wi-dnbh b1-r-rumh 
w-inbatah dak ‘ala |-faras w-xarag ar-rumh dhanh w-xarag 
al-faras w-gas fi t-trab w-tahat. w-darab at-talit lakin bi-l-mitil. 
cammalat ar-rmah w-biga s-séf. 

84. darab al-hsan Siltan ad-Duwis la batrin haguwth wi-dribha 
fgisar as-séf minh wi-drib al-hsan le hu tayth. w-yom tah titawab 
hsan Sari‘. w-hina dalik raddha sahib al-jawad ili ywassi ibuh 
ftha w-Sall Siltan ad-Duwis, radd ‘aléh w-Sallih. 

85. wi-‘tridih Sari‘ wi-dribh la ‘agrin bih hu w-iyyah. w-hin dalik 
infakk at-tarid min al-matrud. lahgaw ad-Duwasir w-irtaddaw 
al-bill w-dibih illi dibih wi-mna‘aw illi mna‘6h w-mana‘ Sari‘ 
Siltan ad-Duwis w-xawiyyih hasab ‘awayid al-gibayil min 
awwalah, hinama ytawalla ahdin ‘ala t-tani yamna‘h. 

86. wi-mna‘ih w-ja bih, karrimh w-gam fi wajbth. w-yom mna‘ohum 
raddohum sdb halhum. hin agbalaw gam ytitalla‘ sahb al-jawad 
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the flanks, do not plunge into the fray of duelling 
horsemen, because she is a very precious horse!’ 

They rode off and when they reached the territory of the 
Dawasir they rounded up all their camels. Their horsemen 
came racing after them in pursuit and the first to catch 
up with the raiders was Shari’ ibn Gwéd. They pursued 
and overtook them as men did who rode to war in those 
days of old, without artillery or machine guns or rifles, 
just sword and spear. He had a collection of five spears 
lying in front of him on his horse’s shoulders and a sword 
slung around his neck. 

They galloped in pursuit of the enemy. The first one he 
overtook was hit by his spear. Another one had pressed 
his upper body against his horse: the lance went through 
both his back and his horse before sinking into the 
ground. A third enemy was dealt with in the same way and 
then he had used all his spears. All that remained was his 
sword. 

He swung his sword and sliced at the horse of Siltan 
ad-Duwish, cutting away a big chunk from its waist. The 
slicing of his sword came just short of Siltan and instead 
he hit the horse. As it tumbled to the ground Shari’’s 
horse jumped over it. Then the youth on the mare who 
had been instructed by his father rushed to the rescue 
and carried Siltan away. He turned his mare and lifted 
Siltan from the ground. 

As he was about to gallop off, Shari‘ intercepted him and 
crippled his mare. It fell down next to the other. That 
was the end of the battle and the duels on horseback. The 
Dawasir had overtaken them and recaptured their herds. 
Some of the enemy were killed, others surrendered and 
their lives were spared. Shari® accepted the surrender of 
Siltan ad-Duwish and his young companion, as was the 
custom of the tribes in the days of yore: if someone 
vanquished his adversary, he granted him safety on 
condition that the other surrendered his mount and arms. 
Accompanied by the men who had surrendered to him 
he [Ibn Gwéd] returned home. There he treated him 
[ad-Duwish] hospitably and honourably. After that they 
allowed them to go back to their own folks. Their return 
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ila wlidih w-jawadih. da wlidih jayyin ma ma‘h faras. agbal 
‘aleh w-gam yxatbih bi-n-nisidah lannih sa‘ir wi-wlidih sa‘ir. 
87. gal, al-flanah ‘igrat? gal, “igrat. gal, 


88/1.  ibuk ma xallétha tarkab al-‘An 
wassa‘tha min zarg xutl l-edi. 


89. ya‘ni, ad-Duwasir xutl l-edi, min guww zarghum bi-rmahhum 
w-guwwat znadhum w-hadfhum ar-rmah. gal, 


90/1. ya-buy raddétha yom an-naxa ‘ind Siltan 
yomin Sari‘ mihtidi hird Lédi. 


91. gal, wallah ya-wlidi, fi sugha ma dam al-hadf lihig Siltan 
raddeétha ft sugha. 
92. naaw kull minhum ‘ala t-tani w-ibtharaw Mterin fi guwwat 


da rajjal il rumhth xarag ha-r-rajjal w-xarag al-jawad w-gas 
fi t-trab min thatih. w-kan ‘“indihum as-slubi wi-s-slubi tigayyad 
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was awaited with apprehension by the mare’s owner, who 
was constantly on the lookout for his son and his horse. 
Then he saw his son approaching without the mare. He 
went to meet him and addressed him with these verses, 
for he was a poet and his son likewise. 

87. He said, “The mare was crippled?’ ‘Yes, she was crippled,’ 
he said. The father said, 


88/1. ‘My dear, why did you not ride your mare to al-‘An, 
At a safe distance from the spears of the long-armed figh- 
ters?’ 


89. He meant, the Dawasir reputedly are men with a long 
reach and strong arms, because of the powerful thrust they 
give to their javelins and the strength of their forearms, 
their skill at throwing spears. His son answered, ‘O father, 


90/1. I charged when I saw Siltan beset by danger, 
As Shari*° was about to overwhelm our horsemen.’ 


91. He said, ‘You are right, my son. You had no choice. If 
indeed Siltan was in danger of being speared, you were 
right to turn her and and go to his rescue, even if it meant 
sacrificing the mare for his sake.’ 

v2: Back at home the raiders of Mtér expressed their 
amazement at the strength of that knight whose lance had 
gone straight through the man and then through his 
horse before digging into the soil beneath.” In their camp 
was a slubi, a member of the pariah tribes of as-salab’2 who 
used to travel every year to a district in which date palms 
were cultivated. In the old days the only districts in Najd 


“| This feat is a recurrent topos of heroic narratives, see Vol. II, 237, n. 172, 
and p. 152. Bkhétan maintained that, in truth, this feat was performed by Marwan 
al-Khrém of Al Bu Sabba‘ of al-Misa‘rah, see Vol. III, 95, or, according to Msébih 
ibn Shab‘an of Al Bu Sabba‘, by Shija‘ ibn Mithbit al-Khrém (Shija‘ ibn Mithbit 
ibn Turki ibn Hamashah ibn Zéd ibn al-Khwér ibn Marwan ibn Khrém ibn Sa‘d 
ibn ‘Ali ibn Sabba‘ ibn Mis‘ar, as it was spelled out in full) in a fight with the 
Shiyabin of “Tébah in the sands of ad-Dihiy. Shija‘ ibn Khrém is mentioned as 
the chief of Al Bu Sabba‘ by Philby, The Heart of Arabia, ii, 188. A poem by 
al-Khwér, transmitted by ad-Dindan, is found in Vol. I, 200-203. 

72 See p. 539. 
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fi kull ‘am ‘ind hal dirtin yajad fiha tamr, l-ann Najd min 
awwalah ma liget fiha tamr illa ma ‘ada wad ad-Duwasir aw 
Bisah aw al-Hasa. 

93. fgal lih Siltan, ya-slubi wan tanwi ha-s-sanah ant tigayyad ‘ind 
min min hal at-tamr? gal, anwi b-wadi ad-Duwasir. gal, ‘azamt 
truh? gal, na‘m. gal, la liget Sari‘ ibn Gwed sallimni ‘aléh w-Suf 
wis mdugth, wis hu yakil, ha-l-nisat w-ha-l-guwwat illi xallat 
ar-rumh innih yxarng ar-rayal wi-yxarng al-jawad wi-ygis fi 
t-trab, w-gul lih, Siltan ysallim ‘alek, w-gul lih illi “indih ‘Alwa 
ha-s-sanah majbub, innaha mitén majbubah, ya‘ni al-faras 
al-muhrah ila dar sanatha ja bha hatha ilén b-y‘asfunha 
w-jabbaha w-‘ala dor al-hol y‘asfunha. mita ma hanat al-fursah 
la‘bnahum ‘alah. 

94. gal, kiddah ya-slubi?”> gal, na‘m. gal, la ligétih sallimni ‘aleh. 
min taraf mkuli f-hu tamr nxalati fi iban nugati, mil ma Suft. 
ha da ant xasrin li min yom jit ilén tibi triuh al-hin ba‘d an 
intaha al-ged. 

95. w-ata s-slubi matlubth min tamr w-min gérth. w-imma min taraf 
miten al-muhrah illi hu yanwi Siltan ad-Duwis in yal‘abhin 
‘alana la hanat al-fursah f-gul lih ‘indina mitén jiridah, in 
sadat f-mjidah, fi rayalin walla fi faras, w-in axtat f-hi jrridtin 
ma ‘alaha hsuf. 

96. wisal ad-Duwis w-‘allmih. gal, ismi*u ya-alad, hal t‘arfun wis 
fi lyiridat, ya-‘yal? galaw, wallah ma nadri. gal, tara al-jiridah 


3 Cf. Ibn Wthaylan, G/6, with affrication, ¢iddah. 
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where a surplus of dates was produced were Wadi 
ad-Dawasir, Bishah, and al-Hasa. 

93. Siltan asked him, ‘Hey, slubi, where are you planning to 
go in this year’s hot season in order to stock up on dates?’ 
He said, ‘It is my intention to go to Wadi ad-Dawasir.’ The 
other said, ‘Are you sure?’ He said, ‘Yes.’ Then he said, 
‘If you see Shari’ ibn Gwéd, give him my greetings and 
try to find out about his diet, what kind of food he eats. 
What is the secret of his vigour and power that let him 
throw the spear with such force that it went right through 
the man and then through his horse before penetrating 
into the ground. And tell him, “Siltan salutes you,” and 
inform him that this year “Alwa has two hundred 
dock-tailed mares.’ That is, when a foal is one year old, 
its owners start to break it in and they cut its tail short. 
When it has been sufficiently broken in, they are ready 
to ride her on warlike expeditions at the first opportunity. 

94. He said, ‘Is that true, slubi2’ ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Well,’ he said, 
‘When you see him again, give him my greetings. As for 
my eating habits, the dates of my palm trees dipped in 
the milk of my camels, as you have seen. You have shared 
my food from the day of your arrival and you are welcome 
to it until you leave at the end of the hot season.’”4 

95. He provided the slubz with the amount of dates he asked 
for and with other supplies. ‘As for the two hundred foals 
that Siltan hopes to surprise us with at the next oppor- 
tunity, tell him that we hold two hundred palm branches 
ready for them: if they hit the target, a man or his mare, 
fine; if it misses, no more is lost than the branch of a palm 
tree, nothing serious.’ 

96. On his return he informed ad-Duwish. He said, ‘Listen, 
men! Do you know what it means, the palm branch?’ They 
said, ‘We have no idea.’ He said, ‘Well, the branch of a 


74 Philby observes that at the time of his visits the diet of the Dawasir was 
restricted to milk, dates, and wheat boiled whole, and that they seldom enjoyed 
the luxury of a meat meal, Southern Nejd, 55. ‘Low indeed is the standard of living 
among the Dawasir, whose staple diet consists of dates, milk and sodden bread, 
occasionally varied by wheaten porridge,’ The Heart of Arabia, ii, 187. Tea and 
rice were also considered luxuries, but not ‘coffee and Qishr [a brew made of 
the husks]’ from Yemen, ibid., 205. 
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Salfa, ya‘ni rumh. hadi min dimn suwalfin illi hsalat fima ben 
ad-Duwis w-Sari*. 


Vv 
IBN GWED AND THE SHEIKHS OF AL MAS‘UD AND AL ‘ATIF 
OF GHATAN: THE BATTLE OF AL-JFER 


97. kan al-fer hu “idd tridh al-muwasi li-d-Duwasir. yaga‘ al-|fer 
‘ala bi‘d mitén kilu tagriban w-xamsin min wad ad-Duwasir 
jthat as-simal, fi d-Dihtyy garban min Twég. w-kan fi sabig 
az-ziman in al-gibilah la txuss fi balad al-gibilah lla jiwirin 
minha. 

98. w-ijtmaat gibiliten min gibayil Ghatan, akbar al-gibayil 
w-agwaha illi hum Al Mas‘idin ‘ala ras Ja‘far ibn ‘“Abbid 
w-Dib ibn ‘Abbid, w-ijtma‘at Al ‘Atif ‘ala rus Al S‘édan 
wi-nzalaw hada al-[fer bi-dun gisir. 

99. w-kanaw ad-Duwasir minzthin ila jthat as-simal w-hin daltk 
‘iullmaw ad-Duwasir innhum nzalaw al-[fer bi-dun gistr mimma 
idtarraw in yisra‘un fi l‘odah ila al-Jfer li-mwajahathum 
w-ib‘adhum min amlakhum illi nzalaw ftha wi-xrigaw an-nidam 
bi-din gisir ka-suwalif al-gibayil ba‘dha ma‘ ba‘din min awwal. 

100. w-hin agbalaw ‘aléhum wla ftha gibiltén, akbar al-gibayil 
w-agwaha w-aktarha firasah, gid hum minhum ‘ala bi‘d ma 
ygarib ‘an arbi‘in kilu. fbataw w-lélin w-hattaw finjal illi min 
yasribih ... kan al-gibayil ila agbalaw ‘ala gibayil w-bénhin 
firsan yihittun finjal wi-yza‘firunth w-ysammin ra‘i hada 
al-finjal flan. w-ra‘ al-finjal illi yasribih lazim ynatih gibilih 
‘ala ma gayyabat bih, sawa in kan yadbahih aw yaxdih. 
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palm tree has been made into a javelin, a spear.’ These 
are some of the stories on what occurred between 
ad-Duwish and Shari‘. 


IBN GWED AND THE SHEIKHS OF AL MAS‘UD AND AL ‘ATIF 
OF GHATAN: THE BATTLE OF AL-JFER 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


Al-Jfer is a well from which the livestock of the Dawasir is 
watered. It is situated about 250 km towards the north of 
Wadi ad-Dawasir, among the dunes of ad-Dihiy to the west 
of Twég mountain. In the olden days a tribe was only 
allowed into another tribe’s territory with its permission 
and as the home tribe’s neighbour. 

Two Ghatan tribes joined forces, their biggest and most 
powerful tribes—Al Mas‘id led by Ja‘far ibn ‘Abbiad and 
Dhib ibn ‘Abbid,” and Al ‘Atif led by the chiefs of Al 
S‘edan—and put up their camp at al-Jfér without asking 
for permission. 

At that time the Dawasir had trekked further to the north. 
When the Dawasir learnt that they had pitched their tents 
at al-Jfér without permission, they were obliged to hurry 
back to al-Jfér to confront them and to chase them from 
their land. For they had come to it in contravention of 
the rules, without asking for permission as was the tribal 
custom in the olden days. 

They advanced on them, the biggest and most powerful 
tribes, and also the most skilled in horsemanship, until 
they had come to a distance of about 40 km from their 
camp. That night a small, earless porcelain cup with coffee 
was held up for whomever would drink it...In those days, 
if tribes were about to meet in war and there were some 
famous knights in their ranks, they would prepare a cup 
of coffee spiced with saffron and say that the cup 
represented So-and-So. And whoever drank it would 
thereby take it upon himself to attack that specified 
knight, without knowing the outcome, whether he would 
kill him or the other would get the better of him. 


75 Al-Fassam, i, 145, also mentions a third brother, ‘Mar ibn ‘Abbid. 
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101. gaddimaw al-finjal, finjal Dib ibn “Abbud, xayyalin faris w-imir 
gibilah. w-tigaddam “‘aléh al-mad‘uw, ahad firsan ad-Duwasir 
yid‘a Tlefih ibn Hzam al-Misarir min gibayil ad-Duwasir 
w-axad finjal Dib ibn “Abbud w-Sarbih giddam al-firsan. 

102. w-min da as-sabah sabbahaw al-bir, al-msamma, w-‘alaha 
al-gibiliten mijtami ‘ten. w-tanatahat al-xél w-biga Tlefth illi xad 
finjal Dib ibn “Abbud yisug al-xél w-yigul, wén Dib ibn “Abbud? 
fnatihh Dib. kan Sibnan ixu li-Tlefih masin sagtih l-ann 
al-walad tawwih mitxayyil w-xaf innh ytagallab ‘aleh Dib ibn 
‘Abbid l-annth farsin mashur. 

103. talagat al-xél w-taxalifat al-hawaya. wag'at hawiyyat Dib ibn 
“Abbud fi faras Tléefth w-‘agar bih. wag‘at hawiyyat Tleéfth fi 
dra‘ Dib ibn ‘Abbid al-ayman w-saggat bih ‘admih ma‘h illin 
gid ar-rumh wanyin min tayht al-faras. w-‘ind insfagih al-faras 
lahgah Sibnan w-dribah w-‘agar bah w-trihah. w-ja mini‘in 
‘indih, mna‘ih. 

104. w-gam Weayyan ahad firsan ad-Duwasir, ma‘ruf Wgayyan ibn 
Gwedan rajjalin maxhur w-msamma wi-t‘arfih sayir al-gibayil 
fi firastih, gam Weayyan w-dibah J‘afar ibn ‘Abbud dribih 
bi-l-bindag wla Sayiltin sadrth, tadyth l-aysar w-talahagat al-xel 
w-dibih fi dik al-ma‘rakat min msamminhum Nxa‘an ibn 
S‘aydan wu-hu imir Al ‘Atif. 

105. w-mayalat al-xel ila jthat as-sarg fi jobin ysamma fi sabig al-wagt 
job al-wahat. w-hamaw ‘aléhum fth w-dibth fih ma ygarib ‘an 
sitt w-xamsin rajjal w-simmi job al-gtala bi‘d hadik al-hayyah. 

106. w-biga ar-risah, jaw bah ahlih wi-hzimoha fi bet J‘afar ibn 
“Abbid f-galat ahad an-nisa, J‘afar ibn “Abbud, méd ra‘i 
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101. They presented the cup, the cup of Dhib ibn ‘Abbid, a 
famous horseman and knight, the chief of his tribe. The 
one who volunteered for it was a knight of the Dawasir 
named Tléfih ibn Hzam of al-Misarir, one of the Dawasir 
tribes. He took the cup of Dhib ibn ‘Abbid and emptied 
it in the presence of the other knights. 

102. The next morning at dawn they carried out their attack 
at the well where the two tribes were encamped. The 
horsemen clashed and Tlefih, who had drunk the cup of 
Dhib ibn ‘Abbid, galloped around calling, ‘Where is Dhib 
ibn ‘Abbad?’ Then Dhib rode straight at him. Behind 
Tléfih rode his brother, Shibnan, a youth who was a novice 
at riding horses. His older brother feared that he would 
fall victim to a formidable knight like Dhib ibn ‘Abbud.’ 

103. The cavalry clashed and spears flew back and forth. The 
spear thrown by Dhib ibn ‘Abbid hit the mare of Tlefih 
and crippled it. At the same time the spear thrown by 
Tléfih hit the right arm of Dhib ibn “Abbi and shattered 
its bone, though the horse’s fall weakened the thrust. As 
he [Dhib] turned his mare around, Shibnan galloped up 
to him and sent the horse and its rider crashing. He 
surrendered to him in exchange for a promise of safety. 

104. Another knight of the Dawasir, named Wegayyan ibn 
Gwédan, a famous warrior known to all tribal poets for 
his chivalry, killed Ja‘far ibn ‘Abbad. He shot at him with 
his matchlock and tore away his breast, the left part of 
his breast. Also killed in one of the cavalry duels was 
Nkha‘an ibn S‘aydan, the chief of Al ‘Atif. 

105. In the course of the battle the horsemen gradually drew 
closer to a level, hard tract of desert that used to be called 
‘Tract of the Mimosa.’ There they encircled them and 
started to cut them down. Approximately fifty-six of their 
men were killed at that spot, which after this battle was 
renamed ‘Tract of the Killed.’”’ 

106. Then the ostrich feathers. They were brought by the 
owners and attached to the tent of Ja‘far ibn “‘Abbad. One 
of the female members of Ja‘far “Abbud’s household said 


76 Shibnan is also mentioned in N/2 and Mx4/69. 
77 At about 200 km from the Wadi in ad-Dihiy sands. See G/151-154. 
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ar-risah, ittig allah ya-sahib ar-risah annaha la-bet imirin mitl 
wmirkum, la tashajun mahallch. 

107. w-gal sahib ar-risah ma jiza min yanzil al-ffer bi-dun gisir allan 
yishaj w-yi‘mal bth mitl ma ‘amal bih. w-rabt ar-risah fi bet J‘afar 
ibn “Abbud w-ba‘d infakk at-tarid min al-matrid Sillat al-byut 
bima ftha ma ‘ada I-bét illi ar-risat fih, hmatih, xilli l-ahlth fi 
slum al-gibayil l-ann ar-risah rbitha fih w-bigat ka-himaytin lth. 

108. w-intgalaw w-kan Nxa‘an rajilin mashur yadhalin lih ar-rjal 
w-lih béetin ma‘ruf w-masmiyy, w-nawwxaw ‘indth dyuf w-kan 
fi ‘awayid al-gibayil ila nawwax ad-déf galaw lih, arhib! 
w-rahhibaw bth. hin dalik gaddimaw ad-dyuf mistagribin mnth 
ma yrahhib bhum. f-bigaw b-yamsun ila al-bet w-fthum al-gizaz, 
mistagribin min ‘adam at-tarhib bhum. 

109. fgalat lhum hurmat Nxa‘an, ya-sjima‘at ugiltu ila l-bet, ma fih 
min yrahhib bkum, ra‘th allah yarhamih. w-gallitathum 
w-gamat fi wajibhum ka-‘awayid al-gibayil w-hin ja as-sabah 
wi-dhabaw bidat, hurmat ar-rajil hada tha fi nixidah, galat,’® 


110/1.  y-ahl ar-rcab illi tibun al-mta‘r 
‘anu m‘azzibkum ‘ala al-‘idd gattan” 
111/2. wid‘uh min taht al-lihid lan ya‘ 
hatta yrahhib bi-r-rikayib Nxa‘an. 


112. fih gisidtin l-s-Sa‘ir Shén, Al Hwézi al-Gwidah al-Misa‘rah, 


78 Metre: — -~— — -~-- -~- — (at-tawil). 
19 ya‘ni innih gitan ‘ala al-‘idd w-difin ‘aléh. wénih gattan? gattan ‘ala al-ffer fi 
l-ma‘rakat illi sabig dikrha. 
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to the owner of the ostrich plumes, ‘Fear God, O owner 
of the plumes, this is the tent of a chief like your chief! 
Do not desecrate his residence!’ 

107. The owner of the plumes said, ‘Someone who puts up his 
camp at al-Jfér without permission to become our 
neighbour has only himself to blame if his tents are 
violated.’ Still, he tied the plumes to the tent of Ja‘far ibn 
‘Abbtd. When the fighting was over the tents and their 
furniture were carried off, except the tent adorned with 
the ostrich feathers by way of protection. Its inhabitants 
were left alone in accordance with tribal custom. Because 
he had attached the plumes to it to ensure its safety. 

108. They moved away. Nkha‘an was a man of great repute and 
much sought after; his tent was well known and always full 
of visitors. Some guests arrived. It is tribal custom to call 
‘Welcome!’ as they make their camels kneel down in front 
of it as an encouragement to approach the tent. But this 
time the guests were taken aback by the fact that no 
welcome was sounded on their arrival. Though they were 
baffled and astonished by the absence of the usual sounds 
of welcome, they continued on to the tent. 

109. There they were met by the wife of Nkha‘an who said, 
‘Come! Please enter the tent! There is no-one to welcome 
you, the lord of the tent is dead, may God have his soul.’ 
She made them enter the tent and she provided them with 
the customary hospitality. The next morning, after their 
departure, she expressed her sentiments in some verses, 


saying, 


110/1. ‘O camel riders coming from afar and starved: 

Look, your host has been laid to rest near the well.®° 
111/2. Call to him in his grave until he wakes up, 

To sound his welcome to the mounted men, Nkha‘an.’ 


112. There is a poem by Shén of Al Hwézi of the Gwidah of 
al-Misarah. Once the battle of al-Jfér was over, Shén 
expressed his joy at the outcome in some verses, which 


80 ‘That is, his abode was at the well where he had been laid to rest. “Where 
is he staying?” “His abode is at al-Jfér where that battle took place.”’ 
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hinama hasal al-con ‘ala Jfer w-hinama zan al-wagt li-Shén gal 
abyat w-arsalha l-ibn Hfed, ibn Hfed imir as-Skarah min 
ad-Duwasir, imir w-xayyalin faris mashir. w-gid hasal ‘aléh 
wigayi kitirah, min dimnha ahl as-sitt, yom hum hal sitt 
w-xadaw ibl Al Rog Ghatan w-lahgohum at-talatin. fba‘d in 
intsaraw f-nisad hadi al-gisidah w-yigil,®' 


113/1. ya-racbin min fog sittin ta‘anna 
min hajjha taksir guwtyy al-muwasir 
114/2. wlft ‘ala ibn Hfed zabn al-mjanna 
hami ‘agab dhirhin bi-l-ganatir* 
115/3. ya-let madhurth ybari da‘anna 
yom iltigena bén ‘addal wi-mSir 
116/4. gul lth tara al-Himran ma hum b-minna 
yom al-hamaya fi l-hadafat mahajir. 
117. w-bi‘d waslit ibn Hféd al-gistdah hadi wu-hum min taht al-‘Arid 
w-kan al-con min fog al-jibal illi hu al-‘Arid radd ‘aléh,®° 
118/1. ya-racbin min fog tis‘in titanna 
mhayyalatin fi liyal al-maxadir 
119/2. tilfi Shénin ‘idhin | agbalanna 
‘id ar-rcab illi hjafin min as-sér 
8! Metre: — -~- - -~- -~- - (at-tawil). Published versions of the two poems 


are found in al-Fassam, i, 134-137, who identifies the poet of the reply (paras 
118 ff.) as Mhammad ibn Faraj ibn Hféd of ash-Shkarah. F’s order of w. of the 
first poem is: 1=1, 2=2, 3=3, 4 (haribna alli zarna ma tahanna // xadna jawadih 
wi-s-salaf wi-l-midahir), 5 (wi-xyar dodth hiddrat fi witanna // min ‘ugh ri‘yih fi xsum 


ad-da‘atir) . 


82 F: hami ‘agab gtiyyhin. 
83 The order of verses in F, i, 135-137, is: 1=3, 2=4, 3=5, 4=6, 5=7, 6=8, 7=9, 
8=10. Metre: — —-~— — -~— -~-- — (at-tawil). 
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he sent to Ibn Hféd, the chief of ash-Shkarah of the 
Dawasir, a famous horseman and knight. He was a veteran 
of many battles, including the one that involved ‘the riders 
of the six,’ the raiders on six mounts who robbed the 
camels of Al Rog of Ghatan and who fought off thirty 
pursuers. He celebrated their victory with these verses, 
saying, 


113/71. ‘O rider travelling with six camel mounts, 
Whose brisk running breaks the saddle’s thongs, 
114/2. Head for Ibn Hfeéd, a haven for refugees, 
Who shields the rear of lagging horses with his lance! 
115/3. How I wish that our pack-camels had moved side by side, 
When those opposed and those in favour held their 
counsel;®4 
116/4. Tell him, “The Himran were not with us,” 
Nor with the reinforcements gathered at the mountain’s 
foot.”’ 


117. Ibn Hféd received this poem when he was staying on the 
eastern side of al-‘Arid escarpment, whereas the battle was 
fought to the west of it.°° He replied with the following 
verses, 


118/1. ‘O rider travelling with nine camel mounts,®’ 

Which grazed the spring pastures, not impregnated,*® 
119/2. Head for Shén, who will see to their every need, 

For he is the joy of mounts thin and worn from the march. 


84 On whether or not to got to war. 

85 Al-Himran are a branch of al-Khuran of Al Bu Sabba‘ of al-Misa‘rah, the 
kinsmen of the poet. 

86 The Arabic may suggest otherwise, but I think taht al-‘Arid, below al-‘Arid, 
does not mean ‘at the foot of the escarpment,’ i.e. on the western side of al-‘Arid, 
but towards the east. This is because generally the Arabian plateau slopes to- 
wards the east. Similarly, min fog al-jibal, ‘on the mountain,’ does not mean ‘over 
the escarpment,’ but towards the generally higher ground to the west of al-‘Arid. 
This would make sense, because the well of al-Jfér is in ad-Dihiy sands, west of 
al-‘Arid, whereas the Shkarah are based between al-Aflaj and al-Kharj to the east. 

87 Here titanna might mean that the camels were hobbled. 

88 The camels are strong and healthy after pasturing on the plentiful herbage 
of a good spring and because they have been spared the burdens of giving birth 
to calves. 
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120/73. 
121/4. 
12275. 
123/6. 
124/7. 
125/8. 
126/9. 


127/10. 


vl 


128. 


TEXT—THE SHEIKH 


ya-marhaba bi-rkabth illi lifanna 
‘dad ma tazha nibat an-nuwawir? 
ya-marhaba tarhibtin ma timanna 
la minh baddal rifgitih gati‘ as-sér 
let al-hamaya yom rakbin lifanna 
ben al-lidayim w-bén “ij ad-duwawir” 
wall in yyikum ya-rifagat da‘anna 
w-xélin tanaza bi-l-grum al-mana‘ir 
harbina la safna jadd minna 

mitl al-xaris ill1 balaha min at-tér 
ma gomth illa fi l-mlaga ta‘anna 
min fog gibb m‘askarat al-misamir 
yana fda lli yom gibna kifanna 
sirbat sxaf as-Sol ‘ind al-ma‘asir 

la jarrha bn Gwed zabn al-mjanna 


yashaj hafifih mitl sahj ad-duwawir.' 


kan ibn Bahit imir as-Swidah, ahad gibayil Sbe* w-kan Hattab 
w-Dib ibn “Abbud, umara Al Mas‘iid, mijtam‘inin fi Umm 
‘Lejan, kull imirin ‘ala gibiltih w-nazlinha b-din innhum 


89 F: ‘dad ma tidri hbub al-ma‘asir. 
90 F: bén al Jifar w-bén. 
9! F: sahj ad-tuwabir. 
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120/3. We welcomed the camels that brought us his message, 
With warm words as many as flowering plants in spring; 

121/4. A welcome as hospitable and effusive as one could wish, 
Unlike the knaves whose friendship cannot be relied 
upon. 

122/5. When your mounts reached us, I wished we had been with 
you, 

As reinforcements between al-Lidayim and the pitched 
tents.” 

123/6. Then, our dear friends, you'd have seen our camel train, 
And horses in stretched gallop mounted by daring 
knights; 

124/7. The sight of our approach strikes fear into the enemy, 
Like scrawny camels afflicted with muscular paralysis, 

125/8. For no other reason than his dread of our spears, 
Thrust by men riding broad-chested steeds shod with iron. 

126/9. Our lives as ransom for those who performed on our 
behalf! 

The shapely she-camels’ cavalrists, defending their preg- 
nant herds!*° 

127/10. If Ibn Gwéd, the rampart of fugitives, goes to war, 

He crushes his enemy and tramples his tents.’ 


vi 

128. Bahith, the chief of as-Swidah, one of the tribes of Sbé, 
and Hattab and Dhib ibn ‘Abbiad, the chiefs of Al Mas‘td 
[of Ghatan], had joined forces at Umm ‘Léjan.** They had 
put up their camp, each chief with his own tribes, without 
first agreeing with the Dawasir on becoming their 
neighbours in accordance with established tribal custom, 
with the result that the Dawasir had to march from a great 
distance in order to attack them. For even though a tribe’s 
territorial possessions may be far-flung, it always remains 


“2 This is one of the interpretations given to me. I was told that al-Lidayim 
(meaning ‘fences, walls,’ such as those that are put around palm groves) is a 
mountain spur of al-‘Arid. The ‘pitched tents’ presumably refers to the camp at 
the well of al-Jfér, i.e. the reference is to the place where the battle took place. 

“3 The battle-cry of the Gwidah, ‘riders of the shapely milch camels,’ has been 
worked into this line. 

“4 The name of a Si ‘ib, a watercourse. 
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129. 


130/1. 
131/2. 


132/73. 


133. 


TEXT—THE SHEIKH 


ytijawrun bi-d-Duwasir hasb al-‘adat al-mtab‘at fi sayir 
al-gibayil, mimma da‘a an yagzinhum ad-Duwasir ‘ala bi‘d 
li-ann al-gibayil tabga dirah w-in kanat mitramyah al-atraf, 
tabga ‘ind al-gibayil innha hima la yimkin yadxulha l-ajnibi 
illa innth mitjawrin b-ahad gibayilha. 

illa ann hadola istigwaw bi-kitr gibilathum w-Sija‘athum 
fa-dxalaw wi-nzalaw ila had al-wadi bi-diun gisir mimma da‘a 
in ad-Duwasir yagzunhum “ala bi‘d w-gazzohum w-sabbahohum 
ft mahallhum w-dar benhum ma‘rakah dibih ftha xams w-talatin 
rajjal ‘ala ras Hattab ibn ‘Abbud w-‘ala ras “Rar ibn ‘Abbud 
illan ‘Rarin mini‘, suwwib sawab w-mini‘. w-timattal ahad 
Sarhum al-xayyal al-faris al-mashur Dxayyil ar-Rdéni ibn 
Gwed,?° 


min kan yabgi manzilin fi d-da‘atir 
fratyab dodth hiddrat fi witanna 
‘Rar sog illi timanha magatir 

rahat jawadih marin min ta‘anna 
Hattab xilli fi nhir al-mana‘ir 
‘aleh ter Umm ‘Léjanin titanna. 


w-yom darat al-ma‘rakah f-tirth ftha ibn Bahit al-Fdé‘, ibn Bahit 
imir as-Swidah, trihih al-mad‘uw Majid ibn Saba ibn “Ayts 
al-Gwidah w-xad jawadth, trnhih min jawadth w-axadha min 
ger ‘adad min al-xeél illi twalla ‘alah fi hadik al-ma‘rakat. 
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their land to which they have exclusive grazing rights. 
Foreign tribes are not allowed to enter it unless they have 
obtained permission from one of the land’s tribes to settle 
on it for a temporary sojourn as its neighbours. 

129. But those foreign tribesmen were emboldened by their 
numbers and bellicose spirit. They entered the Wadi’s 
territory and put up their camp without an agreement to 
become neighbours. Therefore the Dawasir made a long 
march and at dawn launched an assault on their camp. 
In the ensuing battle they killed thirty-five men and among 
the victims were their chiefs Hattab ibn “Abbid and ‘Rar 
ibn ‘Abbad, though ‘Rar was only taken captive. He was 
wounded and then surrendered on condition of a guar- 
antee for his personal safety. One of their poets, the 
famous knight Dkhayyil ar-Rdéni ibn Gwéd, celebrated the 
outcome with these verses, 


130/1. ‘Whoever wishes to make his residence in the rolling 
sands, 

His best camels will end up drawing water for our palm 
trees;96 
131/2. ‘Rar, the husband of a beauty paid for with white camels, 

His steed runs around riderless after he has been stab- 

bed. 

132/3. Hattab was slain as the fighters met in a violent clash, 

At Umm ‘Lejan, where birds of prey are tearing at his 


flesh.’ 


133. Ibn Bahith al-Fdé fell in the same battle, Ibn Bahith, the 
chief of the Swidah. He was cut down by Majid ibn 
Shabsha ibn “Ayish of the Gwidah. He captured his horse, 
he threw him from the saddle and took his horse as booty, 
as one of the many horses they captured in that battle. 


%© The same verse occurs in another poem, see p. 588 n. 81. As these verses 


have the same metre and rhyme as the two previous pieces, one wonders whether 
they originally might have been part of them or part of the same exchange. 
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Vii 


TEXT—THE SHEIKH 


AL ‘ATIF AND IBN GWED9’ 


134. 


135. 


136/1. 
137/2. 
138/73. 


139/74. 


hada, tal ‘umrik, Dafir ibn Jamlah w-jima‘tih acanaw ‘ala 
billna w-xadoha, min al-Wadi, w-leh dabhin Si‘wan ibn Gwed 
min al-“am. w-sayyahaw hnayya w-ijtma‘aw w-lahgoh yom 
gidhum ‘anzinin ‘ala Wtal w-‘ind as-subh hum lahginhum, ‘ala 
al-xel wi-l-jes, f-lahgoh al-firsan. 

at-talab wajid mér illi hdaraw gillah, ‘sarah. fhada ‘ala Al 
Msébih w-ibn Tayyib w-Al Wtaylah. f-dribaw Dafir, dbihoh illi 
dabhin Si‘wan min al-‘am, ‘agid al-gom, w-raddaw al-bill 
kullha w-timattal ‘ad an-nassad,?® 


‘Awatfin jona ‘ala akwar dummar 
tigarra'aw xalfatha ma‘ xirha 
sayyah msayythna ‘ala tib haddna 
wla asbahaw yikun hinna fi nhurha 
li-‘yun Si‘wanin dibahna Dafir 
ya-hafr as-sayyah lizumin tizurha 
taffagna ma yirmi illa wagif 


yom al-mnammar tistigil min shurha. 


97 The transmitter of paras 134-143 is ‘Abbas ibn Msaybih of ar-Rijban. 
% Metre: -— (~) -~- — -~- -~- (-) (--) (at-tawil). 
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Vil 
AL ‘ATIF AND IBN GWED 


134. Dafir ibn Jamlah and his men, may God grant you a long 
life, raided our camels in the Wadi and made off with 
them.’ One year before he had killed Shi‘wan ibn Gwéd. 
The alarm was raised and quickly the men came together 
and rushed off in pursuit. They overtook the raiders as 
they fled into the wadis of Bini Wthal. They overtook them 
in the early morning. The pursuers were horsemen and 
camel riders, but the horsemen reached them first. 

135. Alot of men had gone in pursuit, but those who had gone 
ahead to engage the enemy were only a few, about ten, 
led by Al Msébih and Ibn Tayyib and Al Wthaylah.! They 
struck down Dafir, they killed the man who one year 
before had killed Shi'wan, their raid leader, and they 
recaptured all their camels. Then their poet intoned these 
verses, 


136/1. ‘Al ‘Atif raided us riding their lean mounts, 
Dividing among themselves pregnant camels and those 
with milk. 
137/2. Thanks to good fortune the alarm was raised at once; 
The next day at dawn we were already at their throats; 
138/3. In revenge for Shi'wan we took the life of Dafir: 
If you dig evil’s moat, you are the one to fall into it; 
139/4. Our gunbearers take aim and shoot while standing,!®! 
As they fire one volley after another from their guns’ 
barrels.’ 


% Paras 134-143 are narrated by ‘Abbas ibn Msaybih of ar-Rijban. Perhaps 
this incident is the same as the one that is the subject of Mit‘ib’s narrative, paras 
151-154. 

100 The narrator’s forebears and other prominent lineages of the Rijban. 

101 Tt was explained that normally gunmen would take aim while lying on 
their stomachs. The fact that these men took aim from a standing position meant 
that they were in a great hurry to shoot as soon as they had jumped down from 
their mount and that they were excellent marksmen. As Bkhétan put it, ‘[The 
shooting in a standing position] shows that they were hurried, if you shoot while 
lying flat on your stomach, it means that you are at ease’ (ydill ‘ala ‘jiltth, al-minbitih 
rayyid). 
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140. fradd ‘aleéh al-Ghatani mardud lannih ‘ammi Badi lahighum 
awwal min gidam ‘ala al-faras f-dribha la dabhinha, yigul 
‘ad, 102 


141/1. ‘aggart safran min barud ma saddat 
rakkabha Badyin gid bant af‘alih 

142/2. darabt anaha ‘ala al-idnén humm kaddat 
li-‘yan min hi min al-hajjar za“alah. 


143. al-hajjar, hajrin lth marah mazyunah. 


vill 
MIT‘IB IS TOLD A STORY BY A GHATANI FROM THE HISTORY 
OF RAIDING BETWEEN THEIR TRIBES 


144. fi sanitin min as-snin kunna ‘abrin sibilna ana w-jima‘tin mii, 
rab‘in, w-gidamna ila mawgi* ygal lih Mraygan wijadna 
giddamna ma ygarib ‘an ‘asrat byut w-galaw inn hadi byut “Al 
bn Sdayyid, illi hu imir Al Maxtalah, wahid al-fxid Al Sa‘d. 

145. w-gidamna ‘aléhum w-nawwaxna “indihum l-anna ‘indihum 
ba‘d al-lizim, w-hin ‘araf min héti w-ana kunt fi dak al-wagt 
‘umri tijawaz talatt ‘asar sanah tagriban. f-galaw, min 
sahibkum hada? 

146. w-allmoh bi w-jimah ar-rajil w-gam bi-l-wajib bassasah w-tarhib 
w-gallatni tla janbth w-gal, ya-wlidi gid hasal fima benni 


102 Metre: = =.= SS SS Se Ss (al-basit). 
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140. A poet of Ghatan riposted to these verses, knowing that 
my kinsman Badi was the first of the horsemen to catch 
up with them and that his mare was hit and killed in the 
encounter, saying, 


141/1. ‘I crippled a white horse with my well-aimed bullet, 
The mount of Badi, a knight whose feats are known far 
and wide; 

142/2. I hit her right between the ears and she crashed to the 
ground, 

For the eyes of a beauty furious at not being allowed to 
marry whom she wants.’!° 


143. He means a beautiful woman’s cousin, who has a right 
to reserve her for himself and to block her marriage to 
someone else. 


Vill 
MIT‘IB IS TOLD A STORY BY A GHATANI FROM THE HISTORY 
OF RAIDING BETWEEN THEIR TRIBES 


144. One year I went on a journey with a group of our kinsmen. 
As we approached a place called Mraygan, we came to 
about ten tents that were said to belong to ‘Ali ibn 
Shdayyid, the chief of Al Makhthalah, a branch of Al Sa‘d 
[of Ghatan]. 

145. We headed towards them and made our camels kneel in 
front of the tents, because we had to discuss some business 
with them. When they had learnt who I was... and at that 
time I was not older than about thirteen years. They asked, 
‘Who is that companion of yours?’ 

146. When they had been told who I was, the man hastened 


103 The last line can be read in several ways. It may mean that the poet’s brav- 
ery is inspired by his love for a beautiful woman of his tribe. They both wish to 
marry but are prevented by her first cousin, who, in tribal custom, has the right 
of pre-emption and can prevent her from marrying anyone else, cf. Vol. III, 101. 
It is also possible, however, that the poet merely pays gallant homage to the erotic 
ideal of a self-willed, temperamental, beautiful woman, like the stock character 
of the timuh, the beauty who has walked away in disgust from an idle husband 
lacking in chivalrous ambitions and waits in her father’s tent for a brave man 
who is more deserving of her devotion. 
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w-benkum sawabgin sarat fi sabig az-ziman wi-l-hagigah antum 
ya-jima‘at lukum fa‘alin mashirah w-lukum kiddah, f-inna 
marritin gid girna ‘ala eba‘ir ad-Duwasir w-axadnaha jinub 
wad ad-Duwasir w-agfena ‘aléha w-kan “ind al-bill ma xadnaha 
bintin mazyunah racibtin lha bi‘ir. 

147. w-lanni fi dak al-wagt rajilin nisit, ana w-tyya ahad jima‘ti 
ysamma Mhammad ibn Sa‘d, w-hawalna nhijj al-bill “ala rijlena 
min ger ashab al-es ill ythijunth. w-kull ma hayeéna al-bill 
kanat al-hurmat hadi ft dahr al-bi ‘tr, darham bha wla jat agsa 
al-bill wgifat w-iltfitat waraha. 

148. w-gult méd sahbi, i‘gib ya-Mhammad, al-hurmah di wallah 
innha itlafitat waraha ‘arab! gal, ya-rajjal ‘aggibha ma waraha 
ahad. ilan min lihigna al-bi‘ir w-darabnaha, galat, daru ‘ala 
al-bill tara ahalha grayyib. w-gult, agft warac ya-zugbah ma 
‘ad lha ahal géerna. w-bigena nihijj al-bill. 

149. fi daltk al-wagt lahgona ahatha, illi hum al-Misa‘rah, xadéna 
lna Swayy la wallah inna atla min racb, min xwiyana ana 
w-inni marrdin ‘alaha w-bi‘irha fashin bha yazir w-mixnagha 
mirtixi min al-hajij w-min y‘ayin fi naharha milbatin aswad 
[ya-wallah ili safha!]. 

150. gult, Mhammad, li‘n ibu tayy al-bint illi wallah dariytin in 
waraha ‘arab wallah ma xadéna Swayy illa hum midhirinna 
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to prepare everything for our hospitable entertainment, 
with a friendly smile on his face and all the while uttering 
warm words of welcome. He invited me to sit down next 
to him and said, ‘Listen, my boy, there is a long history 
between me and your folks, many things happened 
between us in the old days, but to tell you the truth, your 
group is famous for its valiant deeds and they have done 
this and that. Once on a raid we captured camels be- 
longing to the Dawasir, south of Wadi ad-Dawasir, and we 
had started to drive them off. But with the camels we were 
rounding up there was also a beautiful girl, a shepherdess 
mounted on a male camel. 

147. Because at that time I was a vigorous young man, I and 
my friend Mhammad ibn Sa‘d tried to stampede the 
camels in the right direction by running after them on 
foot, and the other raiders did the same while riding their 
camel mounts. As we were busy running after the camels 
and stampeding them, this woman made her camel trot 
to keep up with the herd, and each time she caught up 
with the animals, she halted in order to look around and 
scan the horizon. 

148. I said to my friend, “Damn it, Mhammad, that woman 
knows for sure that her kinsmen are going to show up any 
moment now!” But he said, “Just let her, don’t worry, there 
is no-one.” When we had caught up with her camel and 
gave it a hard slap, she said, “Go easy on the camels, for 
their owners are not far behind.” I said, “Off with you, 
slut! We are the owners now, no-one else!” And we 
continued to stampede the camels. 

149. At that moment the owners were hurrying towards us, the 
Misa‘rah. After a while we found that the others had gone 
and that we were lagging far behind. As I crossed her path 
I saw that her camel had spread its hind legs and was 
calmly urinating while her veil had slipped off because 
of the galloping, showing a black necklace on her breast. 
[By God, he really saw it!] 

150. I said, “Mhammad, that cursed girl knows for sure that 
her kinsmen are not far!” By God, I had hardly spoken 
these words when they came rushing at us and we took 
to our heels without a further thought for the camels, 
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minha w-migfinin min al-bill wi-d-darak b-argabna lan allah 
star ‘alana w-tigarrabna jbalin ‘indina. 


1X 
GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES THAT CHANGED AS THE RESULT 
OF A BATTLE 


151. jbal simmyat bi-wagayi*, lamma hasal fiha gatl w-simmyat 
bi-l-wagayi* hadi. Sagg Dxén hu jaww ben ‘rig. Sagg Dxeén 
innhu Sagg kan marti‘in li-l-muwasi hinama racbaw jima‘atna 
‘ala ras iby ana Mit'ib, Mit'tb ibn Fayhan ibn Gwed, li-anni 
msamma b-ibiy, wu-hum gazwin li-Sbe. 

152. wla minhum garb, min Wadi ad-Duwasir garb, mahallin 
ysamma Job ar-Rim, kan yiji fth ar-rim as-séd w-sammah bth. 
wla al-bill fth, sidir al-Far'ah wla jima‘at gazwin yagsidun Sbé". 
w-yom wazanaw bi-s-Sagg ila wahy al-banadig miyasirhum. tala‘ 
had al-xayyalat wla al-bill matnatha gom y‘azfunha. timayalaw 
‘aléhum wlehum gibiltin min Ghatan ygal luhum ad-Dxan ‘ala 
ras ibn Jamlah w-‘ala ras al-Miabbah Al ‘Atif. 

153. w-hamaw ‘alehum ma xallaw yiruh minhum ahad ma ‘ada 
sittitin zabbanhum al-imir Mit‘ib. mana‘hum man‘in balla min 
tilg nafsih, ya‘ni, lann al-gom hamaw ‘aléhum hawwlaw 
‘alehum ma xallaw yiruhun, ma yirth minhum ahad. 

154. idbahohum w-fakkaw al-bill w-simmi as-Sagg hada bidal ma kan 
Job ar-Rim simmi Sagg Dxén, simmi bi-d-Dxan lann ad-Dxan 
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fearing that our last hour had come, until God took pity 
on us and we reached the safety of a nearby mountainous 
terrain.’ 


1X 
GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES THAT CHANGED AS THE RESULT 
OF A BATTLE 


151. Some mountains have been named after battles that took 
place there, because men got killed there in fighting. The 
‘Passage of Dkhén’ is a flat tract of land between sand 
dunes. In this ‘Passage of Dkhén’ there used to be pastures 
for livestock. At that time some of our men, led by my 
father Mit'ib, Mit‘ib ibn Fayhan ibn Gwéd, since I have 
been named after my father, rode off with the intention 
of raiding Sbe". 

152. West of Wadi ad-Dawasir they came to an area called 
‘Tract of the Gazelles,’ because it was frequented by white 
gazelles, and saw herds of camels that belonged to the 
people of al-Far‘ah. They were raiders heading for Sbé’. 
As they made their way along the passage, they heard the 
sound of gunfire to their left. One of the horsemen went 
to see what was going on and, lo and behold, among the 
camels were enemy raiders, busy dividing the camels 
amongst themselves. They changed course and attacked 
them. As it turned out, they were of ad-Dkhan, a tribe of 
Ghatan, led by Ibn Jamlah and al-Mshabbah of Al ‘Atif.!4 

153. They encircled them and none of them escaped his fate 
except for six of them who pleaded with the chief, Mit'ib, 
to take them under his protection. They surrendered to 
him and he spared their lives as an act of clemency on 
his part because they had been surrounded and were beset 
on all sides. No-one was allowed to escape, none of them 
got away. 

154. The enemy raiders were killed and the camels were 
retrieved. Ever since, this passage is known as ‘Passage of 
Dkhén’ instead of ‘Tract of the Gazelles.’ It was renamed 


104 Cf. para 134. 
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faxd w-dibhaw fih, garbin ‘an Wadi ad-Duwasir fima ben hdud 
Sbé w-bén ad-Duwasir, yagrab li-daxil hdid ad-Duwasiv. [ri‘ 
ad-dyab?] ri‘ ad-dyab xad Sahr takil fih min al-gtala, gibilat 
Al Firsan min Ghatan. 


x 
SHARI‘ IBN GWED IN HIS OLD AGE 


155. wallah hadi al-gissah hsalat ‘ala Sari‘ ibn Gwéd wi-lha ma 
ygarib ‘an myat w-xamsin sanah tagriban. w-kan Sari‘ ibn 
Gwed imir ad-Duwasir lih af ‘al w-lih Sija‘ah ka-gerih min firsan 
al-badyah, w-lakin ma‘ kitr msadamathum w-ma yahsal ‘alehum 
min al-hrub adrahum allah hatta in ba‘dhum ma mat illa motat 
fras aw ‘an kibr sinn. 

156. w-gid balag min al-‘umr ma ygarib ‘an myat w-talatin sanah 
w-ba‘d an kibir fi s-sinn sar yarkab lth ma‘ hurmah thafid ‘aléh 
lih fi mahmal, ma yistiti® in yaStadd ‘ala r-rahlah. w-fi yom 
min al-ayyam gir ‘alehum w-hin ma gir ‘aleéhum racbaw al-firsan 
‘ala dhur xyuilhum ‘ala jarty al-‘adah. w-kull ma rach xayyal 
jannab ‘aleh w-i‘tiza bi-naxwitih al-ma‘rufah xayyal al-xél sxaf 
as-56l al-Mis‘ari. 

157. w-hinama sama‘ ‘azawt rab‘th za‘t fi rasih w-tidakkar al-umir 
al-awwilat illi gad niga ‘aléha w-gam yisill li“umrh w-kull ma 
Sall li-“umrih w-wigaf, tah fi §-Sann wu-hu ‘ala §ann, ya‘ni 
ka-mahmal ‘ala janb ar-rahlah w-biga yanxa al-hurmat illi hi 
mi‘tiniyytin bih, irkibini al-faras arkab ‘alah. 

158. w-kull ma wigaf tah li-annih ma ‘ad fth jahad. f-galat lih 
al-hurmah, rayyih nafsik ya-sayib, ant al-yom ma ‘ad ant ya-bity 
bi-rkib al-xél, kayyif lik ft nafsik, fit hin dalik taraja’ nafsih, 
bi‘d al-kalmat hada, lannha gabbitih w-bika, w-tidakkar ma 
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after ad-Dkhan because ad-Dkhan is a lineage whose men 
were killed there, to the west of Wadi ad-Dawasir on the 
tribal borders between Sbé* and the Dawasir, just inside 
the territory of the Dawasir. [And the ‘Defile of the 
Wolves’?] The ‘Defile of the Wolves’ was given its name 
because there was food to last them for a month, the 
bodies of the men killed in battle from Al Firsan of 
Ghatan. 


SHARI‘ IBN GWED IN HIS OLD AGE 


155. This is a story about Shari’ ibn Gwéd, about one hundred 
and fifty years ago. Like other Bedouin knights Shari’ ibn 
Gwéd had many heroic feats to his name, but in spite of 
the numerous violent encounters in which he was involved 
and the continuous warfare, God shielded him and others 
from fate until they died in their beds or because of old 
age. 

156. He was destined to live to an age of about one hundred 
and thirty years. In his old age he was put in the care of 
a woman and rode in a special litter carried by a camel. 
For he was no longer capable of riding a mount. One day 
the enemy forces charged at them and the knights rode 
to meet them in the customary manner. As they galloped 
off, each of their horsemen veered and shouted his 
famous battle-cry as a salute in passing him, ‘Rider of the 
shapely milch camels, son of Mis‘ar!’ 

157. When he heard his kinsmen shouting their battle-cries, 
something stirred in him and he became flushed with his 
former courage. They recalled to him the olden days and 
excitement. So he made a great effort and tried to raise 
himself, but each time he fell back into the litter’s basket 
carried on the side of the camel. And he kept shouting 
at the woman who was looking after him, ‘Put me in the 
saddle of a mare and let me ride with them!’ 

158. Each time he tried to stand up, his knees gave way and 
he fell back, because he no longer had the strength. So 
the woman told him, ‘Easy, old man! Today, my dear, you 
are no longer up to it, riding a horse. Take it easy and 
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mida lih min af*alih ma‘ rab‘th, w-tahayyad bi-hadi an-nisidah, 
ga [195 


159/1. btket min ben al-sibal wi-n-nfudi 

w-dikart ana li manzilin gid haméenah 
160/2. w-ftkart ana la di manazil jdudi 

fi ‘asrna ma gatt hayyin nizal mah 
161/3. al-yom Sibt w-wahhanatni “dudi 

ma’ al-‘ajuz w-markab al-jes “ifnah 
162/4. bén al-hanaya wi-l-kitab wi-l-“amidi 

w-“izzi li-min gall al-jahad minh ‘azzah 
163/5. yabkinn fa‘li nagdat al-j‘udi 

la zarfal al-madhur wi-l-las xallah 
164/6. la hajj zaml mwarnisat al-xdudi 

kam wahdin min Sof rab‘th gita'nah 
165/7. nantah Sibaha wr-l-gibayil shudi 

w-in lah barragin min al-wasm zurnah 
166/8. ila rkabna fog gibban ‘anidi 

yaman bha al-mislah law tal maflah 
167/9. kullth li-‘ana kull wadha sinidi 

walla xalujin bawwha gid nmenah 
168/10. nar‘a bha fi nazhat al-hdudi 

105 Metre: — -~- --- - --- — - (at-tawil). A version of this poem has been 


published in al-Fassam, 1, 95-96. 
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make yourself comfortable!’ Then he lost heart, because 
of what she had said, gloom descended on him and 
he started crying. He recalled his past chivalrous 
achievements, the daring acts he and his kisnmen used 
to perform, and he expressed his feelings in these verses, 


159/1. ‘I cried as we rode between the cliffs and the sands,!° 
And I recalled an abode and a camp we used to protect; 

160/2. Thinking of the places where my ancestors resided, 
But whose well is now deserted and never visited. 

161/3. Now I am a greybeard and my limbs no longer obey: 
With the old women and the camel train I ride, alas! 

162/4. On awoman’s litter, with the pack saddle and tent pole: 
Pity him who has no vigour left and is helpless, pity him! 

163/5. Beauties tossing their streaming hair bewail my daring, 
When the pack-camels go at a nervous trot, forsaken by 
the cowards; 

164/6. When the camels carrying the women with tattooed cheeks 
panic, 
We cut down many who were never seen again by their 
kin; 

165/7. We rush at the points of their lances: ask the tribes! 
Wherever we see lightning’s flashes, there we go and 
stay. 197 

166/8. When we mount our barrel-chested, spirited horses, 
The herdsman feels secure, no matter how long he re- 
mains in pasture. 

167/9. Because of our love for our strong, big-humped herds of 
white camels, 
And bereaved camel-mothers, which are given their calves’ 
skin to sniff:!0% 

168/10. Those are the animals we graze in the distant border 
areas,!09 


106 Perhaps as they moved north or south towards the Wadi between, on the 


one hand, the cliffs of Twég (al-‘Arid) and, on the other, the sand dunes of 
ad-Dihiy. 

107 Cf. P9/4-5 for a similar combination of these two motifs. 

108 Most of the male calves are killed at birth. In order to deceive the mother 
into believing that her calf is still alive and to stimulate her production of milk, 
she is given the stuffed skin of her dead calf to sniff at. 

109 That is, without paying heed to possible danger from the nearby enemy 
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la zabbar al-wasmi siga n-nabt min mah 
169/11. b-alad Mis‘ar fi l-mawagif znudi 
ya-si‘d minhum mihzimih fi l-mlagah. 


4 
THE POET MIHSIN AL-HAZZANI AND THE BRAND USED FOR 
THE CAMELS OF IBN GWED 


170. al-wasm, at-ta‘bir ‘indana, al-‘arab, yigilin al-wasm gasm, 
ya‘ni mitl al-isim, l-isim al-wasm, hu mitl taktib ismtk, ya‘ni 
ma‘riuf, ma hadin yxasrik fih. kull gibiltin laha wasm w-tixtilif 
al-wstim, lakin kull gibilah ma‘ruf wasmha ‘ind al-gibilah 
at-tanyah. 

171. min taraf wasm al-Misa‘rat ‘indina f-hu al-hodij, al-hddij ‘ala 
l-fixd min al-yisar, mitl an-nin, ya‘ni fi sifat an-nin, lann 
mitl ma ‘abbart sabigan ‘ind gissat Mhaysin al-Hazzani. 

172. fi sabig az-ziman ja gomin min Mtér, magyidinin ‘ala Al 
Xdé‘an, xayyalénin ‘ind ibilhum ‘ala ‘Sélan fi d-Dihiyy, figat, 
ma gar itnen, ‘Atig wi-M‘attig Al Xdé‘an min al-Hanatis 
al-Misa‘rah ad-Duwasir. w-kanat jima‘athum fi wagt al-géd gid 
ajnibaw sob wad ad-Duwasir hasab al-‘adah. 

173. w-hadola g‘adaw ‘ind ibilhum ‘ala ‘Sélan w-lazmaw al-Mitran 
w-jaw magyudinin ‘ala al-bill, gaylin lhum illi gadhum innah 
iblin zenah wi-kitirah wla ‘indaha illa atnén wla dinha illa 
l-masty. 

174. w-filin racbaw w-jaw nahin li-ha-l-bill w-jannibaw ‘al 
al-Hazzani fi l-Harig w-nawwxaw “indih, wu-hum sihban lih 
w-tizahhabaw min ‘indih w-benhum w-béenih ‘imlah. w-galaw 
méd al-Hazzani, xall al-Mhaysin yiruh ma‘na w-naxid ibl 
itnénin min ad-Duwasir, ‘indihum iblin tayybah w-ma gérhum 


tribes, because they are confident of the awe they inspire in the enemy and trust 
in their own strength. 
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When rains from billowing clouds have revived the desert 
plants, 

169/11. With the sons of Mis‘ar, who can be relied upon in the 
hour of need, 
Fortunate are those who are girded with their strength 
in battle.’ 


Xl 
THE POET MIHSIN AL-HAZZANI AND THE BRAND USED FOR 
THE CAMELS OF IBN GWED 


170. The brand... as we, the Arabs, say ‘The brand is fore- 
ordained,’ that is, it is like one’s name, one’s name is like 
the brand. It is like writing your name, it is what you are 
known by, it distinguishes you from all the others. Each 
tribe has its own brand and the brands are all different. 
But each tribe knows the brands of the others. 

171. As for the brand of the Misa‘rah, our brand, its shape is 
called ‘the camel litter with a canopy, the howdah.’ The 
howdah is branded on the upper leg on the left side. Its 
shape is like that of the letter nun, as I have explained 
before in the story of Mhaysin al-Hazzani.!!9 

172. In the olden days some camel rustlers of Mtér were guided 
to Al Khdé‘an, just two men on their horses who guarded 
the herds at [the well of] ‘Sélan in the sands of ad-Dihiy, 
‘Atig and Méattig Al Khdé‘an of al-Hanatish of the 
Misa‘rah of the Dawasir. Their kinsmen had gone south 
to Wadi ad-Dawasir, as always in the hot season. 

173. Those two had remained behind with the camels at ‘Selan. 
Then the rustlers of Mtér came, with the help of a guide 
who had told them about great numbers of first-quality 
camels guarded by no more than two men. It was only a 
question of getting there. 

174. Indeed, they set out on their mounts heading for the 
camels. On their way they made a detour to al-Hazzani 
in al-Harig and they stopped off at his place. They had a 
commercial partnership: they bought their supplies from 
him and they traded with each other. They said to 


110 Mhaysin or Mhésin is the diminutive of Mihsin. 
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wahidhum, w-na‘tih gasmih w-yijik wlidik insallah as-subh 
bi-hadayirin thaddirha fi l-Harig ft naxalk tisugih. ma “indaha 
illa itnén fi d-Dihiyy, wi-d-Dihiyy garban min al-Harig. 

175. w-gal al-Hazzant, ya-r-rab’, al-bill hadi ibl al-Misa‘rah, 
wi-l-Misa‘rat m‘iyyinin ‘ala ibilhum, axaf arawwih ma‘kum 
Mhaysin hum la tyun bi-Say. gal, ya-rayal, la taklif, rawwithth 
w-yaktib allah nisib. in allah rad ya talit yom aw rabi‘ yom in 
njannib ‘alek wi-nhawwil fi ha-l-manax min ibl ad-Duwasir ma 
yisugha. 

176. w-fi‘lin arsal al-Hazzani wlidih Mhaysin al-ma‘ruf, as-Sa‘ir 
al-ma'ruf lidekum. w-xawa rakbih gazwit Mtérin sob ar-rajjalén 
w-ibilhum illi ‘ala ‘Sélanin fi d-Dihiyy Simalin min wad 
ad-Duwasir ‘ala bi‘d talat myat kilu. w-garaw ‘ala al-bill 
wi-xdaha, ma ‘indaha illa ha-l-atnén, w-agfaw ‘alaha. 

177. w-lahgohum al atnén, siban kull minhum ‘ardin ‘ala frisih 
xamast rmah, l-annha slah al-‘arab fi dalik al-wagt, la yujad 
wala bindag wala rassasah wala sayy ger as-slah al-awwal, 
rumh w-séf. tala‘abaw hum w-iyyahum ‘ind iblhum w-fakkaw 
iblhum w-sawwibaw fthum asawibin wajid w-illi dibah w-illi 
tagg w-illi mna‘oh. 

178. w-raddaw al-bill w-itir jima‘tih gid hum giribinin mnih 
w-saghum ad-digag wi-fza‘aw w-lakin ma waslaw as-sayib da, 
w-xawtyyih la gid raddaw al-bill, timattal ‘ad ra‘ al-bill hada 
illi hu ibn Xdé‘an, ‘Atig wi-M‘attig, b-hadi al-abyat, yigil fi 
abyatih ‘ugib ma insaraf w-safhum migiblin, al-faz‘ah, 
w-lakinnih gid fakk al-bill,'" 


Nl Metre: - -~- — -»— — -~- (ar-rajaz). 
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al-Hazzani, ‘Why don’t you let Mhaysin join us, for we are 
going to take the camels of two men of the Dawasir. Their 
camels are excellent and there is no-one except those two. 
We will give him his share of the booty. God willing, your 
son will come home the next morning with some camels 
that can be employed in drawing water for your palm 
trees. The camels are guarded by no more than two men, 
in ad-Dihiy.’ The sands of ad-Dihiy are to the west of 
al-Harig. 

175. But al-Hazzani said, ‘Listen fellows, these camels are the 
property of al-Misa‘rah and the Misa‘rah will never resign 
themselves to the loss of their camels. I am reluctant to 
let Mhaysin join you in what is perhaps a profitless 
undertaking.’ The other said, ‘Come on, man! Don’t 
worry! Send him with us and God will allot us something. 
God willing, on the third or at most the fourth day you 
will see us returning to you with camels of the Dawasir 
that you can use as well traction.’ 

176. In the end al-Hazzani sent his son Mhaysin, the famous 
poet, to accompany the mounted raiders of Mtér towards 
the two men and their camels at ‘Selan in ad-Dihiy, about 
three hundred km north of Wadi ad-Dawasir. They rushed 
at the camels, guarded by only these two men, and started 
driving them off. 

177. The two came galloping after them in pursuit. Two 
greybeards, each with five javelins laid on his mare. These 
were the weapons of the Arabs in those days: no rifles or 
machine guns, just the traditional arms, spear and sword. 
They duelled on horseback at the camels and succeeded 
in freeing them from their captors. Many of the raiders 
were wounded, some were killed, others ran for their lives, 
some surrendered. 

178. They had already recaptured the camels when their 
fellow-tribesmen approached. Alarmed by reports about 
the mayhem, reinforcements had come to their assistance, 
but when they arrived at the scene the old man and his 
friend had already recaptured the camels. One of the Ibn 
Khdé‘an, ‘Atig and M‘attig, expressed himself in some 
verses when the fighting was over and he saw the rein- 
forcements coming, having retrieved the camels, 
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179/1. 
180/2. 


181/3. 


182. 


183/1. 
184/72. 
185/3. 


186/4. 


187. 
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ya-rif galbi yom Suft withhum 
tanaza bhum summ ar-rumak jimi‘ 
fla yiridd as-56l min yimmat al-‘da 
afza‘ la raddaw “aleh yiti‘ 

halaft ana ma asidd rasi w-rasha 
ma hammni ma‘girt w-gili‘. 


w-ugib ma sadaw illi sadaw w-rahaw fihum acwanhum 
w-aggiraw min jésShum w-amirhum mat'un w-gam Mhaysin 
yansid, illt rayhin b-yi"tunth iblin yhaddirha fi l-Harig, timattal 
Mhaysin al-Hazzani bi-hadi al-abyat,''* 

hinna xadéna iblin ‘ala fixdha an-nin''* 
wi-d-dal b-argab al-bkar al-hasinat 
hum lahgna alli yar‘ab al-xél majnun 
rab‘th ‘ala as-sagah yyirrin l-aswat 
wi-s-Sex dabbar ben |-akiaf masnun 
wi-l-xél min lafh al-mizarig ‘ajlat 

‘azz allah innth sidgin illi yigulun 
wi-l-madh ma yihfa f-hu mitl l-amwat.'!° 


114 


wu-hu n-nun da, amma bigiyyat al-gibayil wi-l-kull laha wasm 
w-min nahyat al-Misa‘nt hum ba‘d an-nahaya, kull fixd laha 
wasm. w-min taraf wasm al-Gwidah f-hu ma‘rif min fog 
al-hady al-kas, mitrag w-talat rgam mithawditth, hada illi hu 
wasm al-Gwidah, wasm al-umara min al-Gwidah. 


113 


an-nin hu al-hadij wi-d-dal hu al-mugzil ‘ala r-rgibah. 


"14 méd al-bill as-sayib hada, illi tam‘inin fiha b-yaxid iblih. 


115 


ya‘ni, ma ykaddab. 
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179/1. ‘My heart rejoices when it beholds their faces, 
Riding stout warhorses running with big leaps. 
180/2. One’s milch camels are not wrested from the enemy 
By faint-hearted men who are put off if he counterattacks. 
181/3. I swear, never will I turn her head and mine,!!® 
Even if she were crippled or I thrown from the saddle.’ 


182. When it was over and they had retreated, some of them 
wounded, some of their mounts crippled, the raid leader 
stabbed, Mhaysin started to sing, about those who would 
give him some camels to work in his plantation in al-Harig. 
These were the verses composed by Mhaysin al-Hazzani, 


183/1. ‘We rustled camels with the nin-brand on their leg,!!’ 
A sign in the shape of a dal in the fine she-camels’ necks. 

184/2. Our pursuers, furious fighters, terrify the cavalry,!!® 
From behind, their kinsmen encourage them with 
battle-cries. 

185/3. The leader fled, the point of a spear between his 
shoulders, 
And the horsemen bolted to escape from the whizzing jav- 
elins. 

186/4. Great God, what is said about them is the truth; 
Praise cannot be snuffed out: like the dead it cannot be 
denied.’!!° 


187. So much for the nun. Each of the other tribes has its own 
brand. As for the Misa‘rah, their brand comes in different 
shapes, each of their branches has its own brand. The 
brand of the Gwidah is well known: above the howdah, 
the shape called ‘the goblet,’ a slash with three dots 
around it. That is the brand of the Gwidah, the brand of 
the chiefs of the Gwidah!2° 


6 Te. to turn away from confronting the enemy. 

117 ‘The brand in the form of the letter nin is the hadij, the shaded litter 
carrying women, and the letter dal is the mugzil, the spindle, on the animal's 
neck.’ 

18 ‘He speaks about the camels of that old man, whose camels they wanted 
to rob.’ 

119 That is, no-one can deny its truth.’ 

120 Cf. Khalid ibn Shléwih’s narrative on the origins of his image’s brand, 


Vol. II, 68-69, 157-159. 
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188. w-min taraf bagi fxd al-Gwidat wi-lhum ba‘d wsum, ahdin 
ythutt rugmah, w-ahad yihutt latmah, wsam mixtalfah, al-kas 
mitrag w-talat rigam mithawditth, fog al-hadij, wahid yihutt 
latimtin ‘ala ad-dra‘, sahid, yafsil ba‘dhum ba‘d, w-imma 
al-hadij hu li-l-jimi‘. 


Xll 
THE BATTLE-CRY OF IBN GWED 


189. ‘izwathum da I-hin xayyal al-xél sxaf as-Sol al-Mis‘ari, xayyal 
al-xél sxaf as-Sol al-Mis‘ari, w-dililin ‘ala inn ad-Duwasir hal 
badiyytin hadirah, lann wad ad-Duwasir kama tisuf wadi 
ysamma yitlag ‘aléha wad al-fida, mhit bih al-buwadi min jimi‘ 
al-jihat, al-“Teébi min as-Simal wi-l-Ghatani min as-Simal w-min 
al-jinub, wi-s-Sbéi min garb, wi-l-Yami min al-jinub, 
wi-d-Dahmi wi-l-Misgas wi-l-‘Amiri min as-Sarg, w-mihtiminih 
halih wu-hum badiytin hadirah w-dililha ‘ala ma gal sa‘irhum 
Sa‘d Jathan al-Fassam. 


XI 


THE SLAVES OF IBN GWED 


190. wallah al-‘abid illi drifaw ‘ala l-Gwidah jayyin aktarhum min 
‘ind “Téebah li-annhum daraf minhum ma ygarib hol ‘asrat 
anfar kulluhum wuxdaw kasbin ma‘ l-bill, min dimnhum sahib 
al-bét illi “indina Salim ibn “Abdallah w-awladih hum mi‘tigin 
w-lakinn al-hin majudin w-ixwanin Ina ‘ibarat k-ixwan. kan 
ubuhum allah yarhamih ismih ‘Abdallah wu-hu min ‘abid 
al-Fyur al-Mgitah min ‘Tebah. 

191. racbaw al-jima‘ah, gazuw ka ~jariy “adat al-gibayil min awwalah 
‘ala ras imirhum Mit‘ib ibn Fehan ibn Gweéd, w-garaw ‘ala 
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188. The other branches of the Gwidah have their own brands, 
using dots and slashes in various ways. The goblet shape 
consists of a slash and three dots around it, above the 
howdah. Some of them put a small cut on the foreleg as 
a personal distinguishing mark, called ‘witness,’ but the 
howdah is common to all of the Gwidah. 


Xil 
THE BATTLE-CRY OF IBN GWED 


189. Their lineage’s war cry is ‘Rider of the shapely milch 
camels, son of Mis ar.’ I will give you some evidence for 
the fact that the Dawasir are both Bedouin and sedentary. 
Wadi ad-Dawasir, as you have seen, is a wadi which is 
rightly called ‘Spacious Wadi,’ a vast land surrounded on 
all sides by Bedouin tribes: “Tébah from the north, Ghatan 
from the north and the south, Sbé* from the west, Yam 
from the south, the Daham, the Mishgas and al-’Awamir 
from the east. Its inhabitants, the Bedouins and the 
sedentary folks, know how to defend their land. This is 
illustrated by their poet, Sa‘d Jalhan al-Fassam, when he 
describes Wadi ad-Dawasir and its people, the villagers and 
the Bedouins.!*! 


X11] 


THE SLAVES OF IBN GWED 


190. By God, the slaves fell into the hands of the Gwidah. Most 
of them originally belonged to “Tébah, about ten of them 
came into our possession when they were taken as booty, 
together with the camels. Among them was the patriarch 
of the household living with us, Salim ibn ‘Abdallah and 
his sons. They are freedmen now, but they are still staying 
with us. They are our brothers, you could say, like 
brothers. Their father, God have his soul, was ‘Abdallah, 
a slave owned by al-Fjur of the Mgitah of “Tébah. 

19]. A mounted group went on a raid, as was the custom of 
the tribes in the days of yore, led by their chief, Mit‘ib 


121 The poem by Jalhan, P/8, is found on p. 215. 
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al-bill “ind al-Bdayy‘ah w-xadaw ibl al-Mgitah bima ftha al-‘abd 
‘Abdallah. w-kan min ‘awayid al-gibayil inn al-imir yaxid 
al-‘abd w-yaxid an-nagat al-‘afra wi-d-dilul, ysamma beda 
al-lhadah, yaxidha dayim al-imir, ya‘nt béda al-lhadah an-nagat 
al-wadha wi-l-‘abd wi-d-dilul, hada yaxidha dayim al-imir. 

192. wi-l-‘abd hada illi xadih hu Jamhan, Jamhan ibn Haswal 
al-Gwidah, ‘agid, xayyalin faris w-taffagin fi r-rimaya, hu 
mashurin ‘ind al-gibayil fi wagtih, wu-hu illi kisab al-‘abd hada 
w-ja bth w-sallmth li-l-imir. 


X1V 


THE WHITE CAMELS OF IBN GWED 


193. wallah a‘rif al-ba‘d minha li-annaha mida laha wagtin tiwil, 
w-in kanat inn al-magatir la tazal ma‘ awlad Sija‘ w-majidah 
hatta al-an. kanat al-magatir ibn Hijnah ma‘ ra‘tha, Sibib ibn 
Hijnah imir an-Nfa‘ah min ‘Tebah. 

194. w-fi sabig az-ziman gabl ma yadft hukumatna ar-nsidah kanat 
al-wadi wi-l-gibayil ba‘dha yaxid ba‘d, kama gal al-m‘abbir, 
Najd li-min guwty slifih, al-guwiy yaxid ad-di‘if. wi-l-yom li-llah 
al-hamd, hukkamna ‘adilinin, fogih ‘arfaw an-nas al-hagg min 
al-batil w-hadahum allah subhanih w-ta‘ala hatta asbahaw bidil 
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ibn Féhan ibn Gwéd. They fell upon camels at the well 
of al-Bdayy’ah and robbed the herds of the Mgitah 
together with the slave ‘Abdallah.!** One of the old tribal 
customs was that the chief’s share of the booty would 
include any slaves, white camels, and trained riding 
camels, called ‘the white-flanked.’ These always fell to the 
chief.!*° ‘The white-flanked’ are any pure white camels, 
slaves, and fast camels used as mounts—these would always 
be part of the chief’s spoils. 

192. This slave was captured by Jamhan, Jamhan bin Hashwal 
al-Gwidah, who enjoyed great renown among the tribes 
in those days as a raid leader, horseman, and marksman. 
He took the slave as part of the booty and handed him 
over to his tribe’s chief. 


XIV 


THE WHITE CAMELS OF IBN GWED 


193. Well, I know the story only partly because these events 
took place a long time ago, though these white camels 
are still in the possession of Shija*’s sons and they are 
present until this very day. Originally the camels were 
owned by Shibib ibn Hijnah, the chief of an-Nfa‘ah of 
‘Tébah. !*4 

194. In the olden days, before our rightly-guided government 
established its rule, the people of the Wadi and the tribes 
used to pillage each other. As the saying goes, ‘Najd is 
for the one with the strongest mounted force,’ the strong 
trample upon the weak. Today, God be praised, our rulers 
are just and moreover people have learnt to distinguish 
right from wrong. God, the Sublime and Exalted, led them 


122 Cf. ad-Dindan’s poem praising the Mgitah in gratitude for giving his group 
permission to water their camels from the well of al-Bdayy‘ah, Vol. III, 227. 

125 Cf. Musil, 510, ‘When the commander-in-chief also participates [...] he 
is given one she-camel by each of the leaders, and besides he gets all the pack 
camels captured in the raid, such animals being recognized by their bald or gray 
backs, ashab ad-dahr. Moreover he can pick out any she-camel he desires, and 
the best riding camel, and the camel for sacrifice.’ 

124 On the story of Bkhit al-‘Atawi and Ibn Hijnah, see Vol. II, 69-72, 222-231. 
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195. 


196. 


197/1. 
198/72. 


199/3. 


200. 


201/1. 


202/2. 


TEXT—THE SHEIKH 


ma kan ba‘dhum yaxid ba‘d ka-l-ixwah. 

ricib Sija’ ibn Mnif ibn Gwed ka-‘awayid al-wadi min awwalah 
w-gaza. waffagh allah, hu wi-l-jima‘at illi ma‘h, w-garaw “ala 
ibl Sibib ibn Hijnah w-xadaha fi ‘luww Najd, min dimnha 
al-magatir, w-jaw bha w-bigat ma‘hum hatta al-an. 

w-kan Sibib ibn Hijnah, li-annih ma hadarha fi dalik al-wagt, 
kan gaybin bi-nafsth wla hadarha, hadarha jima‘tih wla 
gassaraw, addaw al-wajib dunha w-lakin rahaw bha ahatha. 
Sibib ibn Hijnah, 5éx Saml an-Nfa‘ah min ‘Tebah, rajilin ma‘rif 
w-Sija. w-biga yhawil an yi‘id al-magatir ‘ugb ma xdat bi-ayy 
wisilah w-bi-ayy tirigah li-annith hu min dimn nisidtin lth 
tiwilah yigil,'*° 


min ‘ayyan al-‘ifr as-5gah 

illt garasha ilh dinin 

dabbat Tweg w-masytha sofah 
tamsi w-tihajra‘’ bi-l-hanin 
ya-lét min wajah Sija‘ 

ana w-rab‘i mistihin. 


w-radd ba‘dih ‘ala Sija° w-sar benhum hatta inhazam ‘ala Kris 
w-min dimn ma gal li-Sija° gal,'*® 


gojin ygadda bi-l-halib 
tazha al-hdi guwaymih 
anja ‘aleh atrah Sibib 
hadd al-harayib gaymih. 


'25 Metre: - -~- - -~— (-) (ar-rajaz). 
126 Metre: - -~- - -~— (ar-rajaz). 
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on the right way so that instead of looting each other they 
became like brothers. !?? 

195. Shija* ibn Mnif ibn Gwéd rode off looking for plunder, 
as was accepted practice among the people of the Wadi 
in those days. God granted him and his fellow-raiders good 
fortune and they pounced on the camels of Shibib ibn 
Hijnah, including the white camels. From the High Najd, 
where they had been captured, this booty was brought 
home and the camels are still here to this very day. 

196. Shibib ibn Hijnah was not present when these events 
occurred. He was absent, but his kinsmen were there and 
they were not remiss in their duty; they did their best, but 
they could not prevent the raiders from driving the camels 
off. Shibib ibn Hijnah was the supreme sheikh of the 
Nfa‘ah of “Tébah, a well-known and brave man. He kept 
trying to regain possession of the stolen white camels, 
employing all means and ways he could think of, as he 
expressed in verses from a much longer poem, 


197/1. ‘Who has seen the rose-tinged white camels, 

Or heard the tinkle of the bells on their necks? 
198/2. They ascended Twég, throwing longing glances, 

As they kept looking back, and murmured yearningly.!*° 
199/3. How I wish to meet Shija’ on the battlefield, 

For I and my kinsmen, we have no fear of death.’ 


200. And, indeed, he launched a counterattack on Shija* and 
they clashed. But the outcome was that he had to flee on 
[his mare] Krash. Among the verses with which he taunted 
Shija* were, 


201/1. ‘A warhorse well fed on a diet of camel milk, 
The hooves of its fleet legs shod with iron: 
202/2. Riding this steed I will throw down Shia’, 


As long as there is warfare between him and me.’ 


127 Cf. Ibn Bishr’s similarly phrased description of the blessings brought by 
the rule of Su‘ad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, p. 25. 

128 While climbing the steep path up the escarpment, they halted at every 
opportunity to turn their long necks and look for the calves that were left be- 
hind in the pastures from where they had been snatched by the raiders. 
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203. sarat, ya‘nt, benhum mnawaxat, nisid hadi fi dhur al-xél. 
w-axir marritin conin hasal ‘ind al-magatir ja ibn Hijnat ma‘ 
jarritin ¢ibirah jarrha li-l-magatir, ‘amidhum ‘amd. w-kan Sija‘ 
mah nasin ma hum b-wajdin min taht “Yenan. w-‘ilim bha 
w-agar ‘alaha. wigaf Sija‘ hu w-illi ma‘h, ma‘h rab‘in ma hum 
b-wajdin, w-hasal benhum ma‘rakah. darat al-ma‘rakah w-dibth 
minhum rajjalin kitirin ‘ala ras Sallal ibn Rbé‘an. 

204. w-“ugh ma gamaw ytidabilon “ind al-bill ka-jary al-‘adah biga 
Sija‘in hu w-iyya Sibib, kull minhum yatrid rifigih w-yirmi bih, 
‘ala wagt al-banadig al-awwilah. al-bindag al-awwilat ti‘taz 
ra‘tha la ja yizhibha rah fi dahr al-faras len tib‘id bih, w-azhab 
al-bindag li-annth ythutt al-barud, tumm ythutt ad-dary min 
fogih, tumm yiruh ‘ad yarmi. w-kull minhum lih ramyah 
wahdah. 

205. w-kan Sibib yanbiz al-faras w-yirith bi‘td, wla minh ywallim 
al-bindag rikad ‘ala Sija‘ wla rikad ‘ala Sija° innh ytawwir. 
w-yom innih ytawwir ‘aléh insifag wla gid Sija° ‘anih minhas 
w-yizhib mith, rah yatridth ilén yarmth ka-ma al-mitl. 

206. w-biga al-itnéen kull minhum yatrid bi-t-tani. yom iltifat bn 
Hijnah wla r-rijajil illi ma‘ah mhawwilin bhum matnat 
al-magatir, dibih minhum nasin wajid. axir sayy gal, ya-Sija’. 
gal, na‘m. gal, al-magatir simaht minha w-tistahlha ‘ugb 
al-yom. wallah, ma ba‘d tabat nafsi minha “ugb al-yom, imma 
al-yom tistahlih w-ana simaht minha, lakin wida‘t allah tumm 
wida‘tk al-walad illi ‘aleh juxah w-‘ala dilul, in kan lihigtih 
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203. They fought a number of pitched battles and these were 
the kind of ditties they used to sing as they rode to war. 
The last time they crossed swords for the white camels, 
Ibn Hijnah brought a large army into the field and 
marched on them with the intent of dealing them a harsh 
blow. Shija" was encamped with a not very numerous 
group of men to the east of ‘Yénan. When he [Shibib] 
received the information, he decided to attack. Shija* and 
his small group of kinsmen stood their ground, however, 
and they met in battle. In the ensuing fight many of them 
were killed, foremost among them Sallal ibn Rbé‘an. 

204. As they came to blows about the camels, in the usual 
manner, Shija° and Shibib chased each other and ex- 
changed fire. Their rifles were of the old type: one had 
to give his horse the spurs and gallop off some distance 
so as to have the time needed to load it by first putting 
in the gunpowder, then to place the bullet on top of it. 
Once this had been done, one turned the horse and 
galloped back while taking aim and firing. Each of them 
would have only one shot and then he would go through 
the same routine again. 

205. Shibib gave his mare the spurs until he was at some 
distance, loaded his matchlock, and as he came galloping 
at Shija° he pulled the trigger and fired. As soon as he 
had fired he veered back; Shija° likewise made off and 
loaded his gun, turned around to give chase and shoot 
in similar manner. 

206. In this way they duelled and chased each other. At a 
certain moment Ibn Hynah notcied that his men were 
being set upon in the middle of the herd of white camels. 
Many of them were killed. Finally he said, ‘Shija‘!’ ‘Yes!’ 
the other said. He said, ‘I renounce the ownership of the 
white camels. You are deserving of them as of now. By 
God, after this I would no longer take any pleasure in 
being their owner. Today you have shown yourself worthy 
of them and I no longer want them. But I beseech you 
to save my son from being harmed, entrusting him to God 
and then to you: a youth dressed in the silk-lined jacket 
of cavalrymen and riding a camel mount. If you reach him 
before he has been killed, please spare his life if he 
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207. 


208. 


209. 


XV 
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ma ba‘d dibih innik tamna‘h w-in kan hu rah, fi sugih. hum 
ana asallim ‘alek fi dahr Krug illi tisba‘ni min hali. 
w-“ugbih misah al-faras bi-rijlih wu-hu rah. yom ‘awwad Sija‘ 
lhum da hayminin ‘aleh wi-mna‘th. wla da walad ibn Hijnat 
hasab ma gal ibuh, fi dahr dilulth w-bi-juxtih wla ba‘d gal, 
yasjima‘at, walad ibn Hijnah wassani ibih fth wla had yigrab 
lih, fi dahar dilulth w-bi-‘afsha, la yuxad Sayyin minha. 
gamaw hamaw ‘alehum wi-mna‘ohum w-illi dibih minhum dibih 
wi-l-bagi zammalohum ka-jary ‘adat al-gibayil min awwalah, 
lamma ba‘dhum tiwalla ‘ala ba‘d rahhalohum w-zammalohum 
min al-jes w-min illi ma‘hum w-xall6hum yiruhun. 

hada min nahyat al-magatir, hi majudah la tazal, ma‘na hatta 
al-an. law bagét in awaggifk ‘alaha ana misti‘iddin awaggifk 
‘alah, tablag al-hin ma‘ halha hol myat w-xamsin, hol al-mitén, 
majudah. 


TWO WAR SONGS BY SHAYBAN IBN GWED!?9 


210. 


Zit: 


salfat Sayban, Sayban jidab ‘ala ibn ‘Awwaf, wahdin min Al 
Hindi fi manga’ Hbiuna. wu-hu jak ar-rajjal gazi w-yom gid 
hu fi ba‘d at-tirig fth Saf w-yindarén w-yom indaraw w-jok yibin 
mican al-bill la da al-bill mhajujtin min micanha. 

w-rakbaw ‘ala tarha mahattha fi asfal an-naxal, naxal Hbina. 


129 Transmitter: Fahad ibn ‘Abdallah ar-Rén of Al Bréé. 
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surrenders. If he has already been killed, too bad, that’s 
war. Now I bid you farewell from Kruash’s back, for she 
will safely return me to my folks.’ 

207. Thereupon he lightly touched his mare’s flanks with his 
foot and the next moment he was gone. As Shija‘ rejoined 
his men, he saw that they were closing in on someone. 
He offered to spare his life on condition of surrender. It 
was the son of Ibn Hijnah as he had been described to 
him, riding a camel mount and dressed in a cavalry jacket. 
So he said, ‘Listen, men! This is the son of [bn Hijnah, 
who has been entrusted into my safekeeping by his father. 
Do not get near to him, keep away from his mount and 
the things he is carrying on its back! Do not touch any 
of it!’ 

208. They encircled the enemy troops, accepting the surrender 
of some, others were killed, and the rest were given 
mounts to transport them back to where they came from, 
as was the practice in the olden days: the victorious party 
would provide the other with means of transportation 
from among the camel mounts on which they had been 
riding and allow them to go back home. 

209. This is the story of the white camels. They are still here 
with us until this very day. If you wish I am ready to 
arrange for you to go and see them with your own eyes. 
With their present owners their numbers have increased 
to about one hundred and fifty or two hundred, they are 
still there. 


XV 


TWO WAR SONGS BY SHAYBAN IBN GWED 


210. The story of Shayban...Shayban launched an armed 
expedition against ‘Awwaf, one of the Al Hindi tribesmen 
living at Hbuna. He started out on his raid, but after he 
had covered some distance, he was spotted and warning 
was given. Therefore, when they reached the place where 
they had expected to find the camels, these had already 
been driven away to another location. 

211. They followed the tracks left by the camels until they came 
upon them at a place downstream from the palm groves 
of Hbtna. They [the owners] had gone off to drink coffee 
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rahaw ytigahwon w-xalloha ‘ala sas ma ‘ad hu b-magyir ‘alaha, 
w-ala gifayathum la hum mihtazmin ‘alaha. 


212. w-lihighum “Awwaf fi dahar ad-dilul, w-yom lahghum w-wazan 
bhum f-atmar min al-mitiyyah w-kazz fi wajhha xallaha twaggif 
yom tanacab al-bindag f-driboh luhum dabhinh w-ruhu b1-l-bill. 
w-ughb ma alfaw w-silmaw mn at-talab w-agfaw bi-l-bill 
w-tigasimaha gam yganni,}°° 

213/1. li fatrin gaydin habl ar-rija fiha 
w-ani ‘alaha al-wiliyy yislih Ina an-niyyah'>! 

214/2. fatir sibiyyin ‘ala al-firjat mdarriha 
yom ar-ridiyy ga‘din fi bard al-fayyah 

215/3. ya-zin jes al-gibayil yom tatliha 
dihm as-saraya ‘ala wasf at-thamiyyah 

216/4. myraddafatin w-rama‘ha al-malat ftha 
w-tisnid ma‘ al-jarr min ‘ind al-Hseniyyah 

9217/5. ma‘na al-mahazim min az-zahbat nmaliha'** 
w-inna sbub al-harayib ya-jinubiyyah 

218/6. Duwasirin fi liga t‘arif ‘azawiha'** 
la gall minha al-fisak tadnb byanbiyyah 

219/7. lacann natl az-zanayij fi nahawiha 
jitit naxlin ‘ala al-jilan marmiyyah'** 

220/8. girna ma‘a gabtin ma yinmasi fiha 
‘ind an-naxal ¢cannha min tin mabniyyah 

130 Metre: — -~- -~- — -~-- - — (al-basit). A version of 21 wv. is found in 


al-Mish‘i, ii, 5-6 (M), and one of 13 w. in al-Fassam, i, 102-103 (F). The order 
of w. as compared with this text is: F 1=], 2=2, 3=3, 4=4, 5, 6a=6a, 6b, 7=8, 8a=9a, 
8b, 9a, 9b=6b, 10a, 1O0b=9b, 11-12, 13=10; M 1=1, 2=2, 3=3, 4=4, 8=8, 9=9, 10 (see 
p. 626 n. 145), 11=5, 12=10, 13, 14=6, 15=5, 16, 17=7, 18-21. The following ad- 
ditional w. in these editions are worth noting: F/11, M/19, in axtat ar-riis ma 
tixti “alabiha // rab‘i min adna ma‘atib w-harbiyyah; M/20, kullih liana al-bkar illi 
nbariha // didanha ¢asbna ma hi b-masriyyah. Poetry by Shayban is found in Ibn 
Mish‘i, ii, 3-6, 8-10, and al-Fassam, i, 101-103. 

131M: aba atlib allah ‘asa allah yislth. 

132M: la Sibbat ad-daww hinna illi nsdliha. 

133 F: alad Mis‘ar tbayyinha ‘azawiha. M: Misa‘rah ma tgabba fi ‘azawtha // la 
min gazéna ninjth cuwtyyah. 

134 fF. ngawwim ahl al-mahaji min mahajiha // cam juttitin “ugbna fi l-hazm mar- 


miyyah. 
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and had left their camels without anyone in attendance 
on the assumption that they were no longer in danger of 
being raided. When they returned [from their coffee 
session] they were surprised to find that they had been 
rounded up and captured. 

212. — Ibn ‘Awwaf rode in pursuit on his camel mount. When 
he had caught up with them, he jumped down from the 
back of his camel. He threw some handfuls of gravel and 
sand in his mount’s face so that she would not move away. 
But as he put his rifle’s butt against his shoulder and was 
about to open fire, he was hit and killed. They made off 
with the camels. Having evaded their pursuers, they 
returned safely with the camels and divided the booty 
among themselves. Thereupon he celebrated with this 
song, 


213/1. ‘In this she-camel I have placed my hope for booty: 

I supplicate the Lord for a good outcome of our enter- 
prise; 

214/2. The warrior, her owner, trained her to cross the bare 
wastes, 

So unlike the toads who prefer lazing in the cool shadows. 

215/3. How delightful, the sight of tribesmen on swift camels, 
Followed by the dark mass of troops, like locusts of 
Tihamah, 

216/4. Most of them carrying a rear rider and a few alone, 
On their way up along the dry watercourse from al-Hsé- 
niyyah. 

217/5. We are girded with bandoleers filled with ammunition, 
We are the ones who kindle war’s fire, O men of the south! 

218/6. We are Dawasir, whose battle-cries are known to all: 

If we have exhausted the cartridges, we fight with dagger 
in hand; 

219/7. Swept up by their onslaught the dead bodies are scattered 
about, 

Like shoots of palm trees tossed on the valley’s sides by 
the torrent. 

220/8. Through dense vegetation, almost impassable, we rushed 
at them, 

At their groves of palm trees like high walls of clay brick; 
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221/9. fruhna b-xirin ntari ‘ind taliha!*° 

ma’ umm xamsin laha fi l-wag mariyyah 
222/10. hada girt‘in w-hada lih b-nitniha 

ma yistuwt al-gasm ya-haddarat al-hayyah. 


220: hadi yom garaw ‘ala Hbina, yom jahum maktub ibn S“id, gal, 
igz hal Najran ‘ad gahwa hal al-Wadi, ubu Hgitah, Badi ibn 
Msebih, ibn Swélmah, al-Xrém, ma xalla ahad. 

yay de yom agbalaw f-istandaraw bth w-kaffaw al-bill la jat asfal Rilah, 
blad Al Hindi, garaw ‘alaha w-ithtazmaw ‘alah w-lahgaw w-ja 
trad w-‘ajajin mingad w-dabh. 

220; yadbihiin fthum, ad-dabh kullih ja ‘ind Al Hindi, ‘Béd ibn 
Xafran, “Affar at-Twal, glayymin axar, ar-rijajil altiwaw “ala 
al-bill w-rahaw bha, ma fakkaw minha walla mitiyyah, “ugib 


ma jaw ‘ind ahalhum zan lih ‘ad al-kéf yganni,'°° 


226/1. ya-racib illi Sahamha fogha san 
rakkabha la baga darbin ynawwi bth 


135 F: b-xitrin bini ‘ammi thadiha. 


136 Metre: — --— -~- — --- - - (al-basit). Other versions of this poem have 
been published in al-Fassam, i, 101-102, and Ibn Mish‘i, 11, 4-5. The order of verses 
in al-Fassam (F) and ibn Mish‘i (M), as compared with this edition, is: F 1=4, 
2=3, 3=7, 4=6, 5=9, 6=11, 7=12, 8; M 1l=1, 2=2, 3=5, 4=7, 5=3, 6=13, 7=8, 18=6, 
19=14, 20=15, 21=16. The other wy. of ibn Mish‘i’s version of 21 wy. do not oc- 
cur either in al-Fassam or in this edition. V. 10 does not occur in the previously 
published versions. 
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221/9. We made off with milch camels, singing boisterously as 
we drove them, 
Armed with guns whose bullets impact with devastating 
force; 

222/10. This one is allotted one camel, the other gets one more, 
The booty is not divided into equal shares, dear 
fellow-raiders!’!57 


Zao: This story is about the expedition to Hbuna. They re- 
ceived written instructions from Ibn S‘ad to launch a raid 
against the people of Najran.!*? The people of the Wadi 
responded instantly and with spontaneous enthusiasm: 
Abu Hgitah, Badi ibn Mseébih, Ibn Swélmah, al-Khrém, 
no-one wanted to remain behind.!*%? 

224. The enemy received early warning of their approach. They 
collected their camels and brought them to a place 
downstream from Rijlah, in the land of Al Hindi. However, 
they pressed their attack and rounded up the camels. As 
they started driving them off, the owners overtook them 
and in the fierce fighting that ensued, some men were 
killed. 

220. They massacred them. All the ones killed were on the 
enemy side, the tribesmen of Al Hindi: ‘Béd ibn Khafran, 
‘Affar at-Twal, another chap. Our tough fighters rounded 
up all camels and drove them off. The others did not 
succeed in wresting from them even one camel. They 
returned to their folks in a happy mood, which he 
expressed in this song, 


226/1. ‘O rider of a camel with a big hump of fat, 
A mount that brings him wherever he wishes to go; 


137 The raid leader receives a bigger share, and the men who have disting- 
uished themselves in battle are rewarded, cf. Musil, 510-511, on the rules for 
the division of the booty. 

138 These instructions fit a historical pattern, e.g. in 1805 Su‘ad ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz issued similar instructions to the Dawasir ordering them to attack Najran, 
Ibn Bishr, “Unwan al-majd, i, 138. One informant told me that this second poem 
was composed about six years after the first one. 

139 Abu Hgitah and Ibn Msébih are chiefs of ar-Rijban, see G/135; Ibn 
Swélmah are the chiefs of Al Bré¢, and al-Khrém of Al Bu Sabba‘ of al-Misa‘rah. 
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227/2. 
228/3. 
229/4. 
230/95. 
231/6. 
232/74, 
233/8. 
234/9. 
235/10. 
236/11. 


237/12. 


140 


142 
143 
144 
145 


TEXT— THE SHEIKH 


ruhna ‘alaha siminin w-ankifat “an 

fi lazim al-hacim alli jat mikatibth 
ya-zin migdalha la habbih ad-dan'‘*° 
ma‘ taxtaxin xalyin jarr al-“awa dibih'* 
al-hijn ma hib lik ya-bayi‘ w-Sari 

ythun li-min hu yirudd al-‘ilm wi-yjibih 
cam lel gadran ‘alaha bitt ana san 

la ‘awwad al-las yabgi hurmit shibih 

akl al-farayis ‘aléha dayman dari|* 

la fahhad al-harb sabbéna misahibith 

cam warndat manhalin ‘ugb al-‘arab sari 
‘afin janabih yibbasin magaribih 

fi tharbi illt ywalina bna dan 

n‘agib ‘aleh al-guwar nigbil w-nigfi bih 
girna ‘ala al-bill tiarri‘ magwidin jani\* 
yomin ‘ala Yam kullin yaxid nisibih'** 
fa-t-tér citr al-laham lih wi-d-dmiyy jari\* 
fi wadyin li-l-kufar katrat tisawibth 

hum istibakna w-kullin min gadab zan 
‘ala Sararin tigatta’ min misahibih'* 
fruhna b-didanhum w-wisigin ntan 
‘adatna la xadéna at-tars nigft bih 


F: ya-zin dahumhin ‘afthin ad-dan. M: ya-zinha la ‘afa dahimha ad-dari. 
M: ma‘ marba‘in xalyin. 

M: akl al-ganayim. 

F: tSarri“ jadwalin jan. 

F: yomin ‘ala al-gom kullin yaxid msibih. 

In the other poem by Shayban, v. 10 of Ibn Mish‘i’s recension is very sim- 


ilar: at-tér citr al-lahm lih fi mifaltha // ft batin ad-didd da ka-l-yom duhriyyah. 


146 F: mitgasminin Sararin min. 
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227/2. With us well-fed animals return skin and bone, 
As we ride to carry out the ruler’s written orders. 

228/3. A wonderful view, their tracks shrouded in blowing sands, 
In vast and empty deserts where jackals how!! 

229/4. Our fleet mounts are not for you, camel dealer, 
But only for those who set out to perform valiant deeds.!*” 

230/5. Many pitchdark nights I spent on her back travelling, 
When slackers have gone home to run after their friend’s 
wife. 

231/6. This is our sport: to ride her hunting for prey; 
If the fire of war subsides, we rekindle it and make it blaze. 

232/7. Often we draw foul-tasting water from wells long deserted; 
No more visited, the puddles of spilled water became dry 
sand.!48 

233/8. The enemy tribes on our borders know us only too well: 
Our raids come in repeated blows, one on the heels of 
the other. 

234/9. We pounced on camels that are watered from running 
brooks, 
A grim day for Yam, whose men received their ample share 
from fate; 

235/10. For the vultures a feast of flesh and streams of blood, 
In a valley where the infidels suffered grievous losses. 

236/11. As we locked horns each of us fought with fury, 
Unleashing clouds of sparks from the lighted kindling. 

237/12. We made off with their herds, chanting as we drove them, 
For once we have captured livestock, we never let go of 
It. 


147 It was said that Shayban was approached by a camel dealer, who had as- 
sumed that he would no longer need the dhilul, fast and trained mount, since 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz had banned all raiding. This had angered Shayban for the animal 
was mhasumah, held in high regard, by him. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s instruction to raid 
Najran provided him with an opportunity to use his mount once again for its 
proper purpose. 

148 The raiders take a route far from the travelled roads, through lonely des- 
erts that are hardly ever visited by Bedouins, because they are afraid of perish- 
ing from thirst or running into armed parties of enemy tribes. A well that is no 
longer used becomes cluttered with debris. The puddles that are spilled on the 
ground around a well become polluted by the dung and urine of the camels; 
the water turns green and becomes covered with fungus. When the puddles have 
dried up, they leave the ground stained. 
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238/13. ma‘na min al-kasf san‘ al-kafir an-nari 
tasla al-mitayir w-ma tabra midaribih 
239/14. li-‘yun min hu Ina hajis bih at-tari 
illi hajarha ‘asat wi-tgul mani bih 
240/15. yihram ‘alaha ar-ridiyy wi-s-Sayib al-hari 
ytkun min fi‘lih al-madi yman bih 
241/16. fi L-li‘b Cannth ‘aleh m‘allimin gan 
la darham al-yjes la kullin yganni bth. 
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238/13. We carry rifles produced by hell-bound unbelievers,!* 
Whose flying lead inflict gaping wounds that cannot be 
cured. 

239/14. We fight for the sake of those who anxiously await our 
news, 

Beauties who refuse their first cousins, saying, “I don’t 
want him!”!° 

240/15. She is off limits for cads and prattling greybeards, 

But a prize to be won by those who can vaunt famous 


deeds; 

241/16.A poet well versed in his craft, like a teacher of the 
Scriptures, 
Whose tunes are sung when our camels break into a fast 
trot.’!>! 


149 See Vol. III, 113, on the attitude of the tribesmen towards products ma- 


nufactured by the unbelievers. 
150 In tribal custom, a woman’s first cousin has the right of pre-emption and 
can block her marriage to someone else, cf. p. 597 n. 103, and Vol. III, 101. 
15! In this verse Shayban boasts of his own accomplishments as a poet. 
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THE TOPIC: 
THE RAID OF YAM ON THE COFFEE CARAVAN OF 
THE WUDA‘IN 


Though the poetry of Shayban ibn Gwéd shows signs of the 
religious fervour, combativeness, and ruthless determination of the 
ikhwan, his interest as a poet is primarily with the traditional tribal 
values and the Bedouin ethos. The poems of this chapter have a 
much stronger religious flavour. The result is the peculiar mixture 
of chauvinistic tribalism and religious zeal characteristic of the 
tkhwan. The self-righteous tone and ostentatious piety of some 
verses seem more typical of sedentary tribes such as al-Wuda‘in 
and is rarely elaborated to this extent as a motif in poetry by those 
who have been steeped in Bedouin culture. 

The transmitters were already quite old at the time of record- 
ing and in their younger years they had taken part in the cam- 
paigns of the ikhwan against the Idrisi ruler of “Asir and the imam 
Yahya of Yemen, conquering Jizan and marching all the way to 
Hodeida. Both of them also fought with ‘Abd al-*Aziz in the bat- 
tle of as-Sbilah against the rebellious zkhwan led by Faysal 
ad-Duwish. In those days they must have been acquainted with the 
composers of these poems and have had first-hand experience of 
the stir created in the Wadi by the event that inspired them. 
Unfortunately, by the time I had made some progress with the 
transcription and had become more fully aware of the contents 
and the broader context, they had passed away. Therefore I have 
not been able to interview them more extensively on the poets 
and circumstances of their time. Also, their own long poems on 
the zkhwan campaigns in which they took part have proven resis- 
tant so far to attempts at transcribing them fully and correctly, 


' Some of their poems on the :khwan campaigns and other themes have been 
published by Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 51-64, and Hmér, Wahat ash-shi‘r ash-sha‘bi, iii, 93-100 
(the poem by “Béd ibn Hamdan) and Hmeér, iii, 181-186 (the poem by Nasir), 
as well as poems on other themes by both poets, Hmér, iii, 93-191. However, 
these versions of their poems on the zkhwan campaign differ in many respects 
from the ones I recorded by the poets themselves. 
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due partly to the transmitters’ speech difficulties. However, some 
samples of their verses on other subjects have been included in 
the next chapter.' The difficulties encountered in the transcrip- 
tion of these poems have been discussed earlier.* 

Poems 1-3 were recited by “Béd ibn Hamdan and no. 4, the long 
poem of Sifran ibn Mwém, by Nasir ibn Timim.° “Béd, nicknamed 
al-“Aj‘aj, was born in 1907 in the village of Al “Wémir in al-Far‘ah. 
Early in life he apparently worked as a diver in the pearl fisheries 
of the Gulf, as did many of the Dawasir.* In 1941 he was appoint- 
ed mayor of the village of an-Nwé'mah in the Wadi and contin- 
ued in that position, with a few interludes as the mayor of as-Slayyil, 
until 1977. Nasir ibn Timim of Al Timim, nicknamed al-Gér, was 
born in 1908 in al-Khamasin and ran a general store catering to 
the town’s various needs.° 

The poems were composed in response to the excitement cre- 
ated in the Wadi, and in particular among the Wuda‘in, by a failed 
attempt of Yam tribesmen to raid a caravan carrying loads of 
Yemeni coffee beans from Najran. According to Ibn Mish‘i, the 
incident took place in 1920 or 1921 (1339 AH) or 1921/1922 (1340 
AH). However, a verse in the poem composed by Sifran ibn Mwem 
mentions the Saudi conquest of Mecca and the siege of Jeddah, 
which started in January 1925. This would point to a date some- 
where around that time.’ The owner of the merchandise was a 
trader from as-Slayyil, Mhammad ibn “Abd ar-Rahman ibn Mitligah, 


2 See pp. 166-168. 

* Considerably shorter versions of three of the four poems recited by “Béd 
and Nasir have been published by Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 23-25, 27-30. 

* This appears from his poem on the subject in al-Mish‘i, ii, 63-64. 

° These biographical details are mentioned in “Abdallah Hmér, Wahat ash-shi‘r 
ash-sha‘bi, iii, 93. 

° Neither poet seems to have been part of the Wadi’s tribal structure. Nasir 
was a rich hdivi and ‘Béd issued from a family of freedmen. I was later told that 
Nasir towards the end of his life changed his tribal allegiance fom the Wuda‘in 
of the Dawasir to Ghatan. 

’ The date of 1339 AH is found in Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 27, and 1340 AH in Ibn 
Mish‘i, iv, 134. Ibn Mish‘i also composed a poem on the occasion, Ibn Mish‘i, 
iv, 134-136. According to Hmér, iii, 75, who published his anthology thirty years 
later than al-Mish‘i, the incident took place in 1912. This is certainly wrong. At 
that time the transmitters were still infants and the zkhwan movement that is ex- 
plicitly mentioned by the poets and strongly colours their use of language had 
hardly begun. Furthermore, the incident clearly occurred at a time of height- 
ened political and tribal tensions between the southern tribes around Najran 
and the Najdi heartland, which again points to a date in the later 1920s. 
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nicknamed al-Mtawwa’ (because his father was the imam of a 
mosque).° He and Nasir ibn Gannam and four assistants from the 
Dawasir intended to sell the coffee in the market of al-Aflaj, ap- 
proximately halfway between as-Slayyil and Riyadh.® About 50 km 
north of as-Slayyil at the hamlet of Hmam, at the sand-covered 
rocks of al-Mjaddar, the caravan was intercepted by about twenty 
raiders from the Yam tribe. That was the beginning of the epi- 
sode that has become known among the Dawasir as hamlat ibn 
Mitligah “The load of Ibn Mitligah.’ They were surprised by the 
robbers while performing their prayers, but Mhammad al-Mtawwa‘ 
managed to make his escape and to ride to as-Slayyil, where he 
raised the alarm with al-Wudaiin. A party of 36 men went in pur- 
suit and twelve days after the attack at Hmam the raiders were 
surprised as they were taking a day of rest and preparing a late 
breakfast in a depression about 150 km south of as-Slayyil, called 
Mshémikh, between sand dunes of the Empty Quarter at al-Min- 


* I was told that during the reign of King Su‘id, the successor of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
Ibn Mitligah was murdered in Riyadh in a blood feud. His two assassins were 
beheaded. 

° On the coffee trade from Yemen to the Hijaz and Najd, see Philby, Arabi- 
an Highlands, 424. As-Slayyil was a ‘commercial clearing-house’ where ‘the over- 
land coffee trade of Yaman meets Indian piece-goods and sugar imported from 
the opposite direction [...]. Najran, the southern terminus of this long trade route, 
is said to lie about seven days’ reasonable caravan journey across an ill-watered 
desert almost due south [of as-Slayyil],’ The Heart of Arabia, ii, 166-167. From 
as-Slayyil and the Wadi the distance to Najran is ‘perhaps 120 to 150 miles [...] 
a dreary march [...] a sore trial to the heavily laden coffee caravans in the dry 
season; it is, Moreover, infested with brigands, whom it is nobody’s business to 
keep in check’ [...] ‘the most notorious sections of the [Yam] confederation are 
the Rizq and Sulun, incorrigible brigands, the curse of the southern highways, 
and the terror of the Wadi [ad-Dawasir],’ ibid., 226-227. The reason, according 
to Philby, is that a ‘common creed, so strong an instrument in Najd for the main- 
tenance of law and order, is replaced in Najran by a wide diversity of religious 
doctrine and practice, which greatly assists the centrifugal tendencies of its tribal 
units,’ ibid., 227 (the extension of Saudi rule to the south and the severity in 
applying the law, for which the king’s lieutenants like ‘Abdallah al-Jluwi became 
known, indeed put an end to this highway robbery). Philby reports that at 
as-Slayyil the main topic of conversation was the price of coffee and that in the 
local quotation the price at the time was ‘one and a half dollars [i.e. riyals] per 
sa and 2 1/2 sa‘ of gishr, the husks of the beans, for one riyal,’ ibid., 175. Ac- 
cording to my informants, the merchandise was carried by about 20 camels, each 
loaded with about 100 sa‘, one sa‘ of coffee being worth about 2 riyals. What 
remained unsold in the market of al-Aflaj was sent to the shywkh, the princes in 
Riyadh. A poem by one of the Hanatish of al-Misa‘rah on an attack by brigands 
on his caravan travelling from al-Hasa towards al-Aflaj is found in al-Fassam, 1i, 
208. 
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difin, the border area between the tribal land of the Dawasir and 
Yam.'° Most of the robbers were killed, among them their leaders 
Ibn Hadban and Ibn Shaji‘, and some fled to Najran; the caravan 
and two captured Yam tribesmen were conducted back to as-Slayyil 
by the triumphant Wuda‘in."! 

The four poems on the subject of ‘Ibn Mitligah’s load’ were in 
the nature of congratulatory letters sent by some of the promi- 
nent poets among the Wuda‘in of the Wadi and as-Slayyil. The 
fifth little piece of verse is meant to be intoned as a war poem, 
razf, and is very similar to some of the razf verses composed by 
ad-Dindan."* In addition to their value as orally transmitted evi- 
dence of the episode and examples of the poetic taste of that area 
and period, the verses in this chapter also have a more specific 
importance. First, the verses were recorded by reliable transmit- 
ters, who cannot be suspected of having applied any kind of cen- 
sorship to suit more recent interests, and therefore offer a rare 
glimpse of the interplay of time-honoured tribal conventions and 
the violent Wahhabi sentiments of the period, which had been 
rekindled mainly for political reasons. Secondly, the juxtaposition 
of a number of poems on the same topic by poets from the same 
tribal background makes it possible to study the various ways in 
which individual poets use the common inventory of techniques, 
formulas, images, and phraseology in order to arrive at a poem 
that is distinctively their own. 

The issue of Najran was not settled definitively until 1932, when 
a contingent of the zkhwan chased the Yemeni garrison from the 
area and occupied it in the name of ‘Abd al-’Aziz.'* However, 
political tensions in this area had been building up ever since the 
start of the zkhwan movement and the campaign of reconquest 
initiated by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. As shown by Shayban ibn Gwéd’s war 


0 My informants estimated that it would take about six days from Hmam to 
al-Mindifin. However, the transmitter of the poems states that twelve days elapsed 
between the raid and the interception. 

'' Ibn Hadban and Ibn Shaji' were said to be of Yam, the others of the Daham, 
a large tribe in al-Jawf, Ma’rib, and to the east of Sa‘dah in Yemen. 

'* E.g. the verses in Vol. III, 220 and Vol. I, 190 (composed in the same metre, 
corresponding to the classical al-madid) and 194. These five verses were not 
recorded, but taken from Ibn Mish‘i’s anthology. 

'S Philby, Sa‘udt Arabia, 322. More than ten years earlier, however, Philby al- 
ready foresaw ‘a great southward extension of Ibn Sa‘ud’s sway—a contingency 
which will certainly make for greater peace and security in the tumultuous south,’ 
The Heart of Arabia, ii, 228. 
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songs, in this period the traditional rivalry and feuds between the 
fiercely Wahhabi tribesmen of the Dawasir and their southern 
neighbours of Yam took on more overtly political and religious 
overtones. The religious heterodoxies, from the Wahhabi point 
of view, in the Najran area had, of course, always been looked upon 
with suspicion.'* However, the main reason was that ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
encouraged the Dawasir and other tribes loyal to him to start 
raiding Najran in order to pressure its tribes to transfer their loyalty 
to the resurgent Saudi state. In return, the safety of these tribes 
would be guaranteed and they would be spared further harassment. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that at the time of Shayban’s raids 
against Najran the latent traditional antagonism between Yam and 
the Dawasir was being deliberately exacerbated for political pur- 
poses. The episode of Ibn Mitligah’s load may have occurred a 
few years earlier, but the tone of the poems is already distinctive- 
ly different from the way in which raids and tribal quarrels pre- 
viously had been perceived and portrayed. Trade apparently con- 
tinued more or less normally, but one may conclude from the 
poems that the state of tribal relations at the time of the incident 
foreshadowed the Wahhabi expansion toward the south and the 
conquest of Najran by the zkhwan a few years later. Though the 
poets were primarily concerned with the incident itself and did 
not allude to the wider political context, one may infer from the 
tone and expressions of their verses that the incident had taken 
place against this background. 

Broadly speaking, the poems have been structured and word- 
ed along the lines of the nineteenth century tribal odes. Their 
composers have employed the existing stereotyped stock of mo- 
tifs and formulas. Most of the imagery does not depart from the 
time-honoured conventions for verses on the subject of tribal 
conflicts—and one might add that these same conventions con- 
tinue to dominate the oral tribal compositions to this very day. 
For instance, the four poets expatiate with obvious relish on the 


'* Apart from the Shia and Ismaili factions, and the Jewish community, some 
of its tribes, ‘the lawless Rizq and Sulum’ [...] retain some relics of pagan 
nature-worship, reverencing [...] a mountain of their country, to which they make 
offerings of meat, butter, and other things,’ The Heart of Arabia, ii, 228, i.e. the 
kind of practices that the Wahhabi movement had always sought to eradicate. 
Undoubtedly some of the verses, like ‘unbelievers, idolators from the days of 
old’ (para 38), must be understood against this background. 
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traditional mouf of the frenzy that grips the area’s animals and 
birds of prey as they hurry to the battlefield to feast on the corps- 
es of the enemy raiders. The pursuers are described as a menac- 
ing mass of clouds that rises from as-Slayyil, crackling with light- 
ning and booming with thunder, and releasing a torrent of 
destruction on the robbers, annihilating them with a hail of bul- 
lets and projectiles, sweeping up the enemies’ corpses in its flood 
and scattering them about like dead wood. So much blood flows 
because of the deadly cloud that even porous, insatiably thirsty 
deserts (ragab) become drenched and spring into blosom. With 
undisguised glee it is noted how one of the robbers lost his way 
as he tried to flee and was later found to have died of thirst some- 
where in the sand-hills of the Empty Quarter. The poets exult in 
the outcome because it is considered a victory for their sub-tribe 
of al-Wuda‘in and, in consequence, they feel entitled ‘to length- 
en their tongues,’ that is, to brag of it as a collective triumph. 

These scenes and sentiments are preceded by sometimes lengthy 
introductions in the form of prayers to God, expressions of the 
poet’s utter devotion to His commandments, and, in the case of 
Sifran ibn Mwém, various points of religious doctrine. By impli- 
cation, these pious preludes are directed against the raiders, who 
are portrayed as the enemies of God and of religion because of 
their criminal behaviour. Their lawlessness, however, is only a 
symptom of a deeper cause, which is their deviation from the true 
faith and their heretic tendencies (as explained in n. 14). In one 
of the lines of his prayer Ibu Wudyan, for instance, supplicates 
God, ‘Forsake the apostates, who deserve to be killed.’ The con- 
text leaves little doubt that the apostates whom God likes to see 
killed are not just the robbers, but all tribesmen of Najran who 
refuse the Wahhabi yoke. 

Thus the poets create the impression that the Yam tribesmen 
deserve their hostility as the enemies of the true religion. Yet other 
elements show that the religious righteouness of their cause is 
perhaps no more than a new shoot that has been grafted onto 
tribal rivalries with deeper roots in history.’ For in the same poem 
Ibu Wudyan boasts that “They [the Wuda‘in] never stopped slaugh- 
tering their kin, forefathers, and in-laws’ (para 21). While Ibn 
Rid‘an cries out, ‘I’d give my life for the issue of our ancestors, O 


'' See pp. 152-153, 391, on the history of feuding between Yam and the 
Dawasir. 
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sons of Wid‘an’ (para 73). In another verse he declares, howev- 
er, ‘First, I swell with pride because of the zkhwan’s feats’ (para 
71), a movement which in theory is opposed to tribalism.'® 

Similarly, the poets employ the traditional figure of ‘the time 
of Ibn Badran’ as a symbol of their ancient roots and valour, only 
to class themselves in the next verse with ‘the religious commu- 
nity of Abraham’ (millat Ibrahim, para 17). Whereas they have fol- 
lowed tribal custom in ‘slaughtering’ the enemy, as zkhwan they 
feel entitled to do so in a more indiscriminate manner because 
of the movement's doctrinal insistence that the old tribal rivals 
must be classified as heretics who deserve to be killed, whether 
they are involved in any particular feud with the Dawasir or not. 
With the introduction of an enhanced form of Wahhabi ideolo- 
gy, tribal warfare has become injected with a new fanaticism: 
‘Slaughtering the unbelievers, O Mtawwa’, makes one proud’ (para 
52). To the poets’ mind there is no contradiction in this, because 
this is the situation as it has always existed: ‘Long live our fellows, 
who revived the ancestors’ ancient feats // By wreaking vengeance 
on the dogs of Najran, the enemies of Islam’ (para 181). For after 
all, the entire oral tradition is based on the assumption that the 
old is like the new and the new is like the old." 

Stylistically, the compositions differ in the emphasis given to 
the various elements, the choice of motifs, and the way in which 
these have been patterned. Some elements common to all are the 
pious prelude; an indication of the subject and a section boast- 
ing of the recent and old glories of the Wuda‘in; a description of 
the attack and the subsequent events; and verses in which the poet 
gloats over the fate of the raiders. The poem of Ibu Wudyan (para 
8 ff.), which is almost twice as long as those by Ibn Rid‘an and 
al-Bi‘ir, achieves a much higher level of detail in its elaboration 
upon the action than the other two poems. Its descriptions also 
strike one as more realistic and vivid than the corresponding 
section in the even longer poem by Sifran ibn Mwém, who expends 
more energy on high-flown Islamic rhetoric. 

The poem by Ibn Rid‘an seems more traditional and less influ- 
enced by the religious ardour of the izkhwan than the others (para 


'© The word ikhwan literally means ‘brothers,’ but in these poems it is clear- 
ly meant to refer to the politico-religious movement initiated by ‘Abd al-'Aziz. 
'7 See pp. 8-10, 377, and Vol. III, 77. 
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56 ff.). He grumbles, for instance, that he can hardly afford to 
take time off from his work in the field in order to celebrate the 
victory in verse—which, in itself, is a conventional motif, but not 
one that shows excessive zeal for the cause.'* From its wording it 
appears that it has been composed in response to the poem by 
Ibu Wudyan and almost a third of its verses are devoted to the 
process of transmission and composition, as reflected convention- 
ally within the poem itself. Ibn Rid‘an even follows the good old 
custom, discarded by the zkhwan and somewhat incongruous in 
the new context, of including a word of praise for the enemy’s 
courage.” 

The poems of al-Bi'ir and Sifran feature an iréab, the ‘mount- 
ing’ of the poem and its dispatch with a messenger to its desti- 
nees, a conventional motif missing 1n the other two poems. Like 
Ibu Wudyan, they picture the pursuing Wudaiin as a dark thun- 
dercloud sowing death and destruction among the Yam raiders, 
an element for which Ibn Rid‘an had no time or room; but only 
Sifran does not include the tribal boast announced by the formu- 
la w-cam S¢x gomin ‘How many tribal chiefs,’ followed by an indi- 
cation of the dire fate the Dawasir had in store for their enemies 
through the ages. 

The poem by Sifran is a somewhat separate case (para 110 ff.). 
First, its transmitter was Nasir ibn Timim. Unlike the other three 
poems recited by “Béd ibn Hamdan, this version shows many 
metrical irregularities.*” Whether this is due to failure of memory 
or to other reasons I do not know. The poem is also different from 
the others in that it demonstrates the composer’s literacy and 
Islamic education. Therefore it appears at a greater remove from 
the Wadi’s oral tribal culture and more the product of the liter- 
ate culture of some of its sedentary classes than the poems trans- 
mitted by “Béd ibn Hamdan. Nevertheless, it was recited fluently 
from memory by Nasir and has probably been in oral circulation 
ever since its composition. The poet, who styles himself with the 
grand title of “The Poet of Islam,’ starts off with a statement of 
creed and a description of the scenes of the Last Judgement of 
unusual length. After having put himself under the protection of 


18 Cf. Ibn Batla’s verse no. 9, Vol. III, 175. 

'9 As in N/14. 

*° The versions published by Ibn Mish‘i and Hmér show the same deficien- 
cies in this respect. 
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God from the fires of Hell, he continues sermon-like by asking 
God to grant the imam ‘Abd al-‘Aziz a long life and to confer His 
blessings on the zkhwan and all who work for the cause of Islam. 

The transition to the next section is made by a request to a 
religious scribe to get pen and paper ready in order to write down 
the verses that the poet is going to dictate to him—again, a con- 
ventional motif without any relation to the composer’s degree of 
literacy.*! This signals the beginning of an extended simile that 
recalls the ‘poetic correspondences’ (al-mrasalat ash-shi{riyyah) 
between Ibn Sbayyil, the famous poet of Nifi, and his Mteri friend 
Ibn Ziriban.** When the poet has succeeded in gaining control of 
the emotive forces of inspiration, compared to thirsty camels 
crowding around a well, he effects a fluent transition to his choice 
of mounts for the messengers carrying the verses from an imag- 
inary herd of two thousand purebred riding camels. Once these 
have been caparisoned, saddled, and loaded with victuals, arms 
and whatever else is needed for a long journey, the mounted group 
is sent on its way. 

Starting in Mishrif, nowadays al-Khamasin, the messengers first 
stop off at the offices of the mansub, the Saudi governor, and then 
proceed to as-Slayyil to deliver their message to ‘the sons of Nasir 
al-Mbé‘ij,’ the ancestor of the Wuda‘in.” There the messengers 
deliver their master’s words: the verses that follow the instruction, 
‘Then recite!’ (gulu), which is part of the convention that encap- 
sulates the process of composition and transmission as if in a 
mirror image. In the poem’s scheme, this instruction marks the 
transition to the main theme: an expression of pride in the feats 
performed by the poet’s kinsmen and a stylized description of the 
events. 

The poet ends by stating that the men who went in pursuit of 
the brigands deserve the privilege of being offered the quivering 
pure fat from a sheep’s tail or a camel’s hump and a white flag to 
be flown in their honour.** One may conclude that in spite of its 


*| The same motif is used in one of the other poems, C/69-70. 

* See pp. 163, 181, and Sowayan, Nabati Poetry, 179-182. 

** For the etymology of the honorific al-Mbé‘ij, see pp. 105, 232. 

74 On the custom of flying a white flag, corresponding to the expression 
‘So-and-So, may God whiten his face,’ as a sign of gratitude for someone's as- 
sistance in an affair or for hospitality enjoyed, see the chapter called ‘Protec- 
tion from Oppressors, Recognition of Benefactors’ in Musil, The Manners and 
Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 451-452, and Glossary s.v. byd. 
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rhetorical flourishes, its high-flown religious sermonizing, and 
apparent deficiencies in transmission, the poem represents a re- 
markable literary achievement that draws on the various cultural 
traditions of the Wadi. 
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Three poems transmitted by ‘Béd ibn Hamdan 


1 
POEM BY NASIR IBU WUDYAN OF AL-WALAMIN OF 
AL-WUDA‘IN 


I: Mhammad al-Mtawwa’ hadar bi-l-ghawah ybi‘h bi-l-Aflaj. 
w-yom gid hu ft Hmam, w-salla bhum salat as-subh wu-hu 
mitgaddim b-ysalli bhum, hu ysalli bi-xwiyah jawhum ar-njajil 
lazmohum bi-rgabhum wu-hum ysallun w-léh ysalli bhum 
w-bindigth giddamth. 

a w-yom sam‘ al-bagat hu radd bindigih wu-hu ‘ala til, yarta’, 
harrab w-nisa al-Wuda‘in fi s-Slayyil w-sah “indhum w-atligaw 
ma awid nixilhum w-illi “indth mitiyytin fi betih saddaw ‘alaha 
w-racbaw w-lahgohum. 

3. w-hadola yamsin, misaw lhum mitl itna’sar yom, al-gom, 
ar-rayhin, w-lahgohum fi xititn fi l-Mindifin. w-gal ibn Saji‘ 
imirhum, ya-rab’, al-yom, al-yom bi-ntsaddig ‘ala da l-mitaya 
b1-nxalliha al-yom bi-tdahhi w-bi-ngayyil al-yom ma fina mama. 
w-galaw, as-sa‘at al-mbarakah. 

4. w-nawwxaw w-sabbaw diyyanhum w-hattaw al-grusah, 
gadyathum wi-l-ghawah w-sa‘at gidhum ysubbin al-ghawat la 
l-jé5 dahrin ‘aléhum, al-Wuda‘in, dahrinin ‘aléhum. 

5. xadaw dola banadighum min fog al-‘idl, ‘idl al-ghawah, 
wi-ntahohum w-gamaw dak w-hawwalaw w-ta‘ataw w-ta‘ataw 
bha w-gallibaw ‘alehum, gallibaw ‘ala l-Yamiyyah. 

6. wi-hribaw wlé hum mitwallinin ‘ala l-hamlah. [w-kam 
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Three poems transmitted by “Béd ibn Hamdan 


i 


POEM BY NASIR IBU WUDYAN OF AL-WALAMIN OF 
AL-WUDA‘IN 


1. 


Mhammad al-Mtawwa' was travelling to the north-east with 
a caravan transporting coffee beans to the market of 
al-Aflaj where he wanted to sell the merchandise. At 
Hmam, as he was leading his comrades in the perform- 
ance of the morning prayers, they were attacked by a 
group of raiders. During the prayer, he had kept his rifle 
on the ground in front of him. 

When he heard the uproar he grabbed his rifle and he 
made a run for it, he bolted and fled towards the Wuda‘in 
in as-Slayyil. He raised the alarm with them and they at 
once unhitched their camels drawing water in the palm 
groves, Others who had a camel mount at their home 
saddled it, and they all rode off in pursuit. 

The others, the enemy raiders, had marched for about 
twelve days with the captured caravan when they were 
overtaken by the pursuers in a valley between sand-hills 
at al-Mindifin. In the morning their leader, Ibn Shaji’, 
had said, ‘Listen fellows, today we'll give those camels 
some rest and let them graze. In the meantime we'll relax 
in the shade. Today we will travel no further and take a 
rest.’ They said, ‘Wonderful, a blessing on this day!’ 
They made their mounts kneel down, they lit fires and 
started baking loaves of bread for lunch and preparing 
coffee. As they were about to pour the coffee, the camel 
troops of the pursuing Wuda‘in suddenly appeared and 
closed in on them. 

The raiders quickly reached for their rifles, which they 
had put on top of the sacks with the merchandise, the 
coffee beans, and made ready to confront them. The 
others dismounted and they started firing at each oth- 
er. They were victorious, they triumphed over the raid- 
ers of the Yam tribe. 

They fled and they [the Wuda‘in] recovered the caravan 
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dbahaw?] xamsat ‘asar. hribaw sob Najran, inhasaw, al-Min- 
difin ft r-Rub‘ al-Xali, ar-Rub‘ al-Xali sob Najran. w-hamaw 
‘ala l-hamlah, wi-dbahaw xamsat ‘asar w-raddaw bhum, 
wu-hum mna‘aw minhum itnén, ja bhum fi dirathum man‘in- 
hum. 

w-ja l-xabar w-timattal Ibu Wudyan al-Wuda‘in, Nasir ibu 
Wudyan al-Wuda‘in, min Wuda‘in al-Wadi.* 


ya-llah ya-“almin ma kunt ana ¢ani 
‘Glim duwalib galbi wes tartha 
ya-samkin li-s-sima min gér ‘“imdant 
‘allam ma kan bayyinha w-xaftha 

pilik tawin hal at-tohid lLixwani 

illi ‘ala l-millat as-samhat tuwaliha 
w-ixdil hal ar-riddah illt gitlhum zani 
ysalli ‘ala Mhammad w-min kan yuhiha 
tara s-sibab harat l-gom Ibn Hadbani 
gaztyytin jat min al-masng ygaddiha 
garaw ‘ala hamiltin min mal lixwani 
w-agfaw bha b-amininin min guwaftha 
galaw tara béha fi sug Najrani 

allahu akbar ‘aléhum san taltha 

nar al-msabbab w-za‘za‘ lad Wid‘ani 
raddaw ‘aléh as-suwabig l-awwalah fiha 
‘adathum min ‘ala ‘asr Ibn Badrani 
xsal al-marajil sahamhum wafyin fiha 


> Metre: - -~— --- -— -~- — - (al-basit). A version of 15 wy. is given by Ibn 
Mish‘i, ii, 24-25. The order of these verses as compared to this edition is: 1=1, 
2=2, 3=3, 4=4, 5=5, 6=6, 7=7, 8=8, 9=20, 10=24, 11=26, 12=34, 13, 14=41a-42b, 
15=44. Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 20-21, 39-41, gives the text of other poems by Ibu Wudyan 
on the fighting between Al Fahhad of Yam and the ‘Mar of ad-Dawasir who live 
in the village of Tamrah, see also pp. 131-132. 
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carrying the merchandise. [How many of them were 
killed?] Fifteen. They fled in the direction of Najran, they 
scrammed. Al-Mindifin is a place in the Empty Quarter, 
the part of the Empty Quarter that extends towards 
Najran. They took possession of the caravan, they killed 
fifteen of them. Two of them surrendered and were tak- 
en as captives to the tribal district of the Wuda‘in. 

7. When he received news of these events, Ibu Wudyan of 
al-Wuda‘in expressed his sentiments in this poem, Nasir 
ibu Wudyan of the Wuda‘in in the Wadi.” 


8/1. ‘O God, You know what is hidden in my heart, 
And You know the troubles with which it is beset; 
9/2: You have raised the skies without pillars for support, 


You are familiar with all things, apparent and hidden; 
10/3. I pray, aid the Brothers who declare Your Oneness, 
For each and every of them belongs to Your gentle com- 
munity; 
11/4. | Forsake the apostates, who deserve to be killed, 
May He bless the Prophet Muhammad and those who 
hear this. 
12/5. I was moved by what I heard about the men of Ibn 
Hadban, 
Raiders who came riding from the east, urging on their 
mounts; 
13/6. They fell upon a caravan carrying the Brothers’ merchan- 
dise, 
Then headed back with their booty, feeling out of dan- 
ger’s reach; 
14/7. They said, “We’re going to sell it in the market of Najran,” 
But God the Almighty caused their affair to end badly. 
15/8. The good man made his escape and warned the Wu- 
da‘in,?”’ 
Who taught them a harsh lesson, as so often in the past: 
16/9. This has been their custom since the days of Ibn Badran, 
For their character is amply endowed with chivalrous 
traits; 


*° T.e. not the Wuda ‘in of as-Slayyil, the kinsmen of the caravan’s owner and 
his assistants. 
*”7 The good man, i.e. Mhammad ibn Mitligah, the caravan’s owner. 
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17/10. 
18/11. 
19/12. 
20/13. 
21/14. 
22/15. 
23/16. 
24/17. 
25/18. 
26/19. 
27/20. 
28/21. 


29/22. 


TEXT—THE TOPIC 


allah y‘attil njalin fi‘lhum bani 

millat Brahim ubuhum Sammaraw fiha 
hattaw Ina mashamin min jéz lixwani 
wi-l-fahat at-tayybah manib nasiha 

da Sar‘kum min ‘ala ‘asr Ibn Badrani 
hammayt ad-dar la kullin zahad fitha 
cam séx gomin rimaw bth ‘ind l-awtani 
gannat ‘aleh al-hadaya fi mifaliha 
tara lhum farsitin ‘ala Ibn Hadbani 
‘ammih w-jaddth w-xalih dabbithaw fiha 
wi-l-“am xamsat Syuxin “ilmhum jani 
wi-jruhhum ma ba‘ad baryat micawiha 
tara gitil Ibn Waft sex Najrani 

fi d-Dahnah j1‘l yamsi sél wadiha 
giddamha niyytin ‘ala Ibn Minhani 
za° al-hamal len ‘ayyan dafinha ftha 
‘addoh bi-msawwakin Salla’ l-acwani 
w-agfa dililin w-cabdth gullaha ftha 
Saddaw “ala l-hijn tifganin w-sumlani 
w-zahab ‘asrin ygarnibhum harawiha 
w-agfat ma‘ ar-raml canha jol dulmani 
walla l-gita yom ysarnix dicha ftha 
wi-sighum mn al-mitang Cannhum jani 
tahazfin yammat al-masrig b-haltha 
namran ‘aléha ralin si‘hum bani 
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18/11. 


19/12. 


20/13. 


21/14. 


22/15. 


23/16. 


24/17. 


25/18. 


26/19. 


27/20. 


28/21. 


20/22. 
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May God give strength to men known for their noble 
feats, 

In the cause of Abraham’s community all of them gave 
their best; 

The Brothers’ worthy deeds made us swell with pride: 

Such glorious news I will not pass over in silence. 

This has been your practice since the time of Ibn Badran, 
Ever ready in the defence of our land, unlike so many 
shirkers; 

Countless enemy chiefs who crossed their borders were 
laid low, 

A feast for kites overjoyed by these rich pastures of flesh; 
Some of the best morsels are in the body of Ibn Hadban, 
Whom they slaughtered like so many of his kin, forefa- 
thers, and in-laws; 

This year alone we had news of five of their chiefs killed, 
A humiliation from whose burning wounds they are still 
smarting. 

At the hands of Ibn Wafi the chief of Najran met his fate™ 
In ad-Dahnah, may God bless its valleys with rains and 
torrents; 

Before him Ibn Minhan’s enterprise came to a sorry 
end:*” 

He was surprised by men hidden among the camels he 
tried to rob 

Who opened fire with bullets that inflict hideous wounds, 
And he ran away in fright, burning with spite and rage. 
They set out on their mounts, carrying rifles and 
water-skins, 

And ten days’ provisions to bring them close to their 
quarry; 

Their camels sped over the dunes like a flock of ostriches, 
Or sand grouse taking wing when the cock sounds the 
cry of alarm; 

Roaring like jinn in protest against the sticks’ lashing, 

In a swift trot they carried their riders towards the east; 
A strong troop of men with a reputation for bravery, 


28 Ibn Wafi was a chief of al-Wuda‘in. 
29 Ibrahim ibn Minhan, a chief of Yam who raided the Dawasir. 
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30/23. 
31/24. 
32725. 
33/26. 
34/27. 
35/28. 
36/29. 
37/30. 
38/31. 


39/32. 


TEXT—THE TOPIC 


duwagmin sammha fi l-hos hadtha 
‘ugh arba‘at yom tar as-subh tum bani 
lehum bi-‘isb al-xatitah nawwxaw ftha 
gal Ibn Saji‘ tarana l-yom gursani 
xallu l-rikayib tdahhi len nabgiha 
ftaxaSaraw fi l-mahattah ma ba‘ad zani 
nisaw al-gada yom gaswar ‘ajjha fiha 
agbal ‘alehum maxalin fth dindani 
bargih shur umm xamsin ar‘adat fiha 
w-amtar ‘aléhum rsasin fth “izrant 
wumar bth allah ‘al illi bagyin fiha 
xatititin ‘allha min sihb waddani 

jul al-mitar min gnif an-naww yisstha 
arabb yadhar nibat al-ga‘ rayhani 

fi Suggitin saylin damm al-kufar ftha 
wi-n-nabt l-axar yijt xoxin w-rummant 
l-ajl damhum ragab al-xadd misstha 
kfurtin ‘ala tirtiha ‘ibbad awtani 
firtdat allah ‘aleéhum baddalaw fitha 
ftha al-fisak mitl sis al-lon natrani 
yarmiun w-allah b-tadbirth ygaddtha 
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Like lions whose savage onslaught is driven by venom- 
enous instinct.” 

30/23. After four days, as the first light of day appeared at dawn, 
They halted their camels in a dell grown with plants 
among the dunes. 

31/24. Ibn Shaji° said, “Today we will bake loaves of bread, 
While the camels can be left to graze until we need them 
again.” 

32/25. They stood around the fire waiting for the loaves to be 
ready, 

When suddenly the dust was set whirling and they for- 
got their food: 

33/26. A huge cumulus cloud advanced on them, growling with 
thunder, 

Flashes of fire from gun barrels as the lightning of its loud 
claps; 

34/27. The next moment a mortal deluge of lead rained down 
upon them, 

At the command of God and in punishment for their 
illicit greed; 

35/28. May God drench this valley in the sands with abundant 
rains, 

Blessing its earth with heavy downpours from a thick 
cover of clouds; 

36/29. God willing, the dell’s soil will be covered with sweet basil, 
For the valley has been running with the infidels’ blood; 

37/30. And let its lush growth bring forth peaches and pome- 
granates, 

Now that their blood has soaked its thirsty floor to satu- 
ration: 

38/31. The blood of the unbelievers, idolators from the days of 
old 
Who substituted their own practices for the duties im- 
posed by God; 

39/32. On them they fire, scattering cartridges white as cotton, 
They pull the trigger and God steers the bullet to its 
target; 

*° The image appears as a mixture of lions and snakes. The poet's intent, 
however, is to convey that the enemy’s innate evil, his “poison,” is the force goad- 
ing him into this violent enterprise. 
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40/33. 
41/34. 
42/35. 
43/36. 
44/37. 


45/38. 


TEXT—THE TOPIC 


fiha z-zanayy kima l-hasim tayhani 
wi-l-“en gablat duwa alli b-ydawiha 
kullih li-‘ana al-mtawwa‘ yom ja ‘ani 
xamsat ‘asar lihiytin gasm al-hadad ftha 
da wag’ rab‘in nahar al-hos difrani 

ma yabtal al-kasf la lazmaw miariha 
tatmur ‘ala l-mot la min tar ‘aénani 
hada karamat xabitin zarhum ftha*' 
xallaw frahum gifahum ‘ind l-ixwani 
w-ma kan wast al-m‘itah ma rwa‘aw ftha 
faddaw bilayya zahabin sob Najrani 
cannhum dixtin simum al-géd haditha 


46/39. hamat ‘aléhum tyur al-jaww ji‘ani 
taksir ‘ala ras Ibin Saji‘ duwariha 

47/40. wi-n-nisr ja magsimih wald Ibn Hadbani 
wi-d-dib ‘af as-Suwawi w-igtisam fiha 

48/41. wi-s-sab‘ ja haylin min sob Najrani 
yigra® ‘ala jirrat al-hatil yabgiha 

49/42. Saf az-zanaytj wa lth maksibin tani 
wassa l-hosith w-hatt al-madhalah fitha 

*! Cf. Mx1/32. 
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40/33. 


41/34. 


42/35. 


43/306. 


44/37. 


45/38. 


46/39. 


47/40. 


48/41. 


49/42, 


TRANSLATION—THE TOPIC 649 


The enemy corpses lie about as wood swept up by a tor- 
rent,” 

A sight that comforts the eye and cures it from its dis- 
ease.” 

All this in response to the mutawwa‘’s call for help:* 
The lives of fifteen men was the harvest of their on- 
slaught, 

A result achieved by kinsmen who enter the mélée with- 
out fear: 

Holding their rifles’ barrels, they unleash streams of 
bullets; 

They rush straight at death when the smoke of battle rises, 
Eager to give the vicious rascals who visited them their 
deserts. 

Without picking up their coats, they fled from the Broth- 
ers, 

And they did not pause to take any of their possessions 
with them; 

They ran for it, without provisions, trying to reach Najran, 
Like mongrel dogs trotting and panting in the searing 
summer winds. 

Above them the birds of prey hovered, impatient for food, 
Circling down to stoop over Ibn Shaji° and pick at his 
head; 

The vulture’s portion of the feast was the son of Ibn 
Hadban; 

The wolves left the small cattle and hastened to claim 
their share; 

The jackal came on a trek from the direction of Najran, 
Scampering in the traces of a decrepit camel about to 
collapse; 

On his way he came across the corpses as yet another 
boon; 

So he called his young and moved his lair to these am- 
ple supplies; 


= Cf. p. 549 n. 34. 
** Cf. a similar expression used by the Sharif, Mx4/49. 
“! The nickname of Mhammad ibn Mitligah, the owner of the caravan, was 


al-mtawwa‘, so named after his father, who used to lead in prayers. 
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50/43. wi-d-dab‘ gasmih itnén mn Al Daybani 
wi-Hsén gasm ad-dba‘ah bi-y‘asstha 

51/44. imma l-marammah f-hi gasm umm “itmani 
hi wi-l-hadaya tarahum xisnitin fiha 

52/45. dabh al-kufar ya-mtawwa‘ tawwal al-lsani 
w-ana awwalin saktin ma gult sin ftha 

53/46. w-hada min allah xad allah didd l-ixwani 
wi-l-Sukr li-llah fi awwalha w-taltha 

54/47. tammat w-sallu ‘ala n-nibiy ibn “Adnani 
nsalli ‘ala Mhammadin min kan ywassiha 

55/48. bayyan Ina millat as-samhah b-burhani 
terigt ar-rusd bayyanha l1-bagtha. 


ll 


POEM BY ‘ABD AL-HADI IBN RID‘AN AL-WUDA‘IN® 


56/1. bidet b-amr al-ilahi ‘ality as-Sani 
illi lya rad ba‘d al-wagt yihyiha 
57/2. ili lya gal lih ya-nin kun kant 
l-arzag b-ideh hu ili ygaddtha 
58/3. ta‘lam bma fad min sadr Ibn Rid‘ani 
abyat Si‘rin wu-hu mitbassirin ftha 
59/4. gaziyytin jatna ma‘h Ibn Hadbani 
w-xadaw Ina hamiltin w-allah mnapjiha 
60/5. rahaw bha ft d-daha bi-l-casb tarbani 


35 Metre: Sa a ev = ee = (al-basit). 
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50/43. The hyena’s allotted part are two men of Al Dayban, 
Whereas his female mate has been served Hsén for din- 
ner; 

51/44. Whatever remains after this goes to the small vultures, 
And they will have the kites as partners for a fair share. 

52/45. Slaughtering the unbelievers, O Mtawwa’, makes one 
proud, 

Though at first I kept silent and did not speak on the 
subject.” 

53/46. This is God’s retribution against the Brothers’ adversar- 
les, 

And our first and last duty is always to give thanks to the 
Lord. 

54/47. In conclusion, blessings on the Prophet of “Adnan’s stock, 
Our prayers for blessings on Muhammad, who brought 
man guidance, 

55/48. Explaining the ways of the gentle community and giving 
proof, 

And clearly marked the path of the righteous to those 
seeking it.’ 


ll 


POEM BY ‘ABD AL-HADI IBN RID‘AN AL-WUDA‘IN 


56/1. ‘IT submit to the command of God, the High and Su- 
preme, 

Who, if He wishes, resuscitates the dead ground after 
drought, 

57/2. Who just by saying “BE,” brings the object into being, 
He holds one’s sustenance in His grasp and bestows it 
as He sees fit. 

58/3. Hear the outpourings of Ibn Rid‘an’s heart, 

Verses of poetry composed with understanding of the art: 

59/4. We were attacked by raiders, among them Ibn Hadban, 
But God returned to us the merchandise captured by 
them; 

60/5. In the morning they made off with the plunder in high 
spirits, 


*° The reasons for the poet’s initial silence are not known to me. 
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61/6. 
62/7. 
63/8. 


64/9. 


65/10. 
66/11. 
67/12. 
68/13. 
69/14. 
70/15. 
71/16. 


72/17. 


TEXT—THE TOPIC 


nisib ahalha ba‘ad mit‘alligin fiha 
allahu akbar ‘ala min kan xawwani 
saf al-‘gubah wla ba‘d igtisam ftha 
ya-marhaba bi-l-ktab illi Ina ‘ani 
mandumtin jatna w-allah yihayyiha 
gal ibn Mugti tara di l-ibu Wudyani 


tum gult ana ahlan bha w-ahlan b-ra‘tha 


w-ahlan b-naggalha da lli bha jan 
agtab byutin w-bayyan li ma‘aniha 
w-ana b-mardiudha mani b-mitwani 

la kan da zar‘ milhini b-abaddiha 

la cann fi agsa dimin sot hiswani 

la safat al-‘idd raddat min midamiha 
aw mitl sélin hadar min ris Si‘bani 

la ja ‘datin b-wast as-si‘b yazwiha 
abyat Si‘rin w-ba‘dik hajizha bani 

min awwalin canyin wi-l-yom b-afdtha 
la jit b-afdi bha b-ansa Bnayyani 
yaktib marasil Si‘rin mahirin ftha 

hat al-galam wi-d-dwat if‘al bi-l-thsani 
tara sirif al-galam li-l-cabd yibriha 
l-awwalah taylin min fi‘l lLixwani 
w-di hayyitin bi-ytanomas min haca ftha 
wi-t-tanyah di Ina min wart jiddani 
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Yet the owners’ fate did not abandon the wares and held 
onto it. 

61/6. God the Almighty meted out to the evildoers their just 
deserts, 
A punishment was sent to them before they had divided 
the booty. 

62/7. A joyous welcome to the writing that was brought to us, 
A composition in rhyme arrived and was greeted with 


delight; 

63/8. Ibn Mugthi said, “These must be the words of Ibu 
Wudyan,” 
Thereupon I said, “It is most welcome and so is the com- 
poser, 

64/9. Awarm welcome also to the messenger who carried it to 
US, 
And who memorized the verses and explained to me their 
meaning.” 

65/10. For sure I will not be remiss in composing a fitting re- 
ply: 


Though work in the field demands my full attention, this 
comes first. 
66/11. From my innermost depths it rises like young camels’ 
roars 
When they come to the water after days of thirsting in 
the desert; 
67/12. Or like a torrent rushing down from the higher valleys, 
Sweeping up any tree that happens to stand in its course, 
68/13. Verses of poetry whose meaning is clear from the reply, 
For what had remained concealed in my breast has now 
been revealed. 
69/14. When I want to unburden my breast I head for Bnayyan, 
Who is proficient in writing down my compositions: 
70/15. Bring pen and ink, then draw the lines carefully; 
The sound of the pen’s scratching soothes my heart. 
71/16. First, I swell with pride because of the Brothers, 
When recounting this battle one glories in their feat. 
72/17. Second, these are the traits inherited from our ances- 
tors:*’ 


°7 Cf. Mx3/47. 
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cam Séx gomin ta‘assannih duwariha 
73/18. ya-na fda sulb jaddi alad Wid‘ani 

yes ad-Daham raddaw awwalha I-taliha 
74/19. ‘Arfaj w-ibin Saji‘in fi L‘irg tayhani 

min geérhum sab‘atin ma agtabt isamiha 
75/20. wi-l-“asir axta s-sana‘ tum mat damyani 

fi Suggitin dabbar allah miyytth ftha 
76/21. axta tirigih ma‘ as-Suggah w-Hamdani 

w-“af ar-rikayib wla lih niyytin fiha 
77/22.  ya-hésifah ma tana li-r-rab’ Wirdani 

ma magsidth kun nafsth fih ynapjtha 
78/23. l-ajnab la ja I-lga ma hum b-dillani 

la kann darb ar-rjal axlaf hagawiha 
79/24. xatmat kalami ‘dad an-nabt la bani 

‘al illidi l-ummitth li-l-hagg yahdiha 
80/25. wi-Mhammadin sayyid Graysin w-‘Adnani 

dikrih Ina axér min dinya w-ma ftha. 


ll | 
POEM BY ‘ABDALLAH IBN NASIR AL-BI‘IR OF AL-KHAMASIN 
OF AL-WUDA‘IN®™ 


81/1.  b-atlib alli batt fr l-ard judith 

wiliyyna yom al-lga wi-l-hsabi 
82/2. ili jimi° an-nas tarji mdudith 

ana juwirth min danas wi-l-‘adabi 
83/3. — yistarr min hu ma ta‘adda hdidih 

yifuz bi-l-jannah blayya hsabi 

8 Metre: - --- -— -~- -~- — (at-tawil). Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 23-24, gives a version 

of 16 w. As in the case of the poem by Ibu Wudyan, the versions of Ibn Mish‘i 
are generally inferior to those recorded by “Béd ibn Hamdan, and therefore the 
textual differences will not be pointed out in the notes. The order of w. in Ibn 
Mish‘i is: 1=1, 2=2, 3=3, 4=6, 5=7, 6=8, 7=10, 8=13, 9=14, 10=23, 11=25a-22b, 
12=22a-25b, 13=17a-19b, 14=18a-21b, 15=26, 16=28. 
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At our hands many a tribal chief was supped on by pred- 
ators. 

73/18. Id give my life for the issue of our ancestors, O sons of 
Wid‘an: 

They vanquished the camel troops of the Daham, every- 
one of them. 

74/19. ‘Arfaj and Ibn Shaji* fell in the sand dunes, 

And seven other unknown persons met a similar fate; 

75/20. The tenth one lost his way and died of thirst, 

As decreed by God, in the valley between two sand-hills; 

76/21. He lost his way in the valley bottom and Hamdan 
Turned his back on the riding camels captured by him; 

77/22. Alas, Wirdan was never seen by his kith and kin again, 
Though in the end he thought of nothing but saving his 
skin. 

78/23. Those foreign tribesmen are no cowards in the fight,” 
But they were surprised by the vehemence of our men’s 
blows. 

79/24. I end by invoking blessings as many as the grasses of 
spring, 

For the Prophet who guided his community to the truth, 

80/25. Muhammad, the lord of Quraysh and of ‘Adnan; 

His remembrance is better than anything the world can 
offer.’ 


ili 
POEM BY ‘ABDALLAH IBN NASIR AL-BI‘IR OF AL-KHAMASIN 
OF AL-WUDA‘IN 


81/1. “To Him Who scatters on earth His munificence I pray, 
Our Lord on the Day of Resurrection and Judgement, 
82/2. Whose assistance is fervently implored by all men: 
With Him I seek refuge from impurity and Hell’s tor- 
ments. 
83/3. Those who do not transgress His laws rejoice, 
For they gain Paradise without being called to account; 
“A similar compliment is paid to Yam by Nasir ibu Wudyan of al-Walamin 
in a poem on a clash between Al Fahhad of Yam and al-"Mir of the Dawasir, 


‘Yam warriors who show no fear in the fray’ (Yamiyytin ft -Lhos ma hum b-dillan). 
See also Vol. II, 255, n. 197, on the inclusion of some praise for the enemy in 


poetry. 
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84/4. 
85/5. 
86/6. 
87/7. 
88/8. 


89/9. 


90/10. 
oa ee 
92/12. 
93/13. 
94/14. 


95/15. 


TEXT—THE TOPIC 


w-min kan min danbih ‘azam ma yi‘udi 


yinjth la safth min ad-danb tah 

illi xalagna min ‘adam ila wjudih 
ben as-sima wi-l-ard yuri sahabi 
ya-racib illi ma lahag fi “dudth 

rath ma yihtaj ger az-zahabi 

min hyn Ubu Dabyin mdanni jdudth 
ma hu b-min sahj ar-ryadi yihab 
xallth ywayth bi-r-risan la tidudih 
‘asrin ynawwix “ind ‘id ar-rcabi 

min wagt jaddth wa-r-nikayib tirudth 
w-xilgin “ala s-Sat al-mrabbi dahahi 
min lazm ras an-nidw w-agfa yigudih 
fhu ‘ala dabh al-muwahil rahi 
wi-l-kull minhum fi l-marajil b-zodth 
‘iulmin wikidin w-ifhamih bi-l-juwabi 
‘ilmin jara ya-ji'l rabbi yi*udth 

asuf bi‘dih wahig as-sadr tabi 
nawwin hadar gamat tigassaf r‘udih 
amtar ‘ala Yamin b-suww al-‘adabi 
wablih rsasin yijtihid bih rudih 

min lad ibin Wid‘an ‘ind ar-rcabi 
kam wahdin fi diglhum gusm ‘udih 
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84/4. And those who resolved not to repeat their sin, 

Are saved if He sees that they have truly repented; 

85/5. He is our Creator Who brought us into existence from 
nothing, 

Who makes the clouds go to and fro between sky and 
earth. 

86/6.  O rider of a camel whose legs do not chafe the body, 
Carrying no more luggage than a bag with the road’s 
provisions, 

87/7. An Abu Dabiy purebred from a stock without foreign 
blood, 

Which trots through vast deserts without the slightest fear, 

88/8. Allow your mount to run with a free rein and do not 
check it, 

So that in the afternoon it will kneel down at the travel- 
lers’ host; 

89/9. As in his forefathers’ days, his place is their favourite 
haunt: 

It is their custom to slaughter herds of sheep for their 
guests. 

90/10. He takes hold of the camel’s halter and leads it away,” 
For he takes every opportunity to slit the throat of a fat 
animal;*! 

91/11. It is their ambition to outdo all others in manly virtue, 
A certain fact that these verses seek to illuminate. 

92/12. News of a great feat arrived—may God make it happen 
again! 

When we learned about the events, bitterness changed 
into delight: 

93/13. <A large cloud came down from the sky with loud thun- 
derclaps, 

Releasing a deluge that brought death and destruction 
to Yam; 

94/14. Its downpour was a rain of bullets and blasts of gunfire, 
As the sons of Wid‘an launched their attack at the 
mounts; 

95/15. Countless warriors are cut down if they slam into their 
ranks, 


© T.e. the mount of the guest who has just arrived is being taken care of. 
‘' The guest is served a fat, roasted sheep for dinner. 
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96/16. 
97/17. 
98/18. 


99/19. 


100/20. 
101/21. 
102/22. 
103/23. 
104/24. 


105/25. 


TEXT—THE TOPIC 


‘ind al-mlaga la rimaw bi-t-tyahi 
w-cam sex gomin hufntih jat tgudith 
w-xilli tirthin nigditin li-d-dyabi 
w-gabl ibn Saji‘ darbhum fi zniudih 
yirdun la kullin min as-sarr hab 
w-mma bn Hadbanin mgaddi jridth 
xalloh gomth tayhin fa t-trabi 

‘indth yisarih sab‘atin fi nfudth 
‘ilmin wikidin dabtih bi-l-hsabi 
attar ‘alehum ‘Arfajin fi wridith 
fraxdah rabbi 6i-l-fisal wi-d-dahahi 
xille tirthin li-d-daraya trudth 

wast al-m‘utah tanhasih bi-n-nyabi 
agfaw kima dixin ‘agab min tridih 
xallaw l-asiddah wi-l-fra wi-l-‘yabi 
binn al-Hayah gidran ysawwin wjudth 
adfa ‘aleh allah bi-sitr al-hjabi 

law inh rah w-bi* katrit ngudih 
zadat ma‘adihum ‘aléna ac-clabi 
al-jes xilli wagfin ft gyudih 

‘ugh at-tima‘ ja l-hadf ‘ind ar-rgabi 
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When they meet in battle and they throw off their flow- 
ing robes.” 

96/16. Many an enemy chief came to us unaware of the fate 
awaiting him,” 

Only to be left sprawling on the ground as jackals’ food. 

97/17. Before Ibn Shaji° they struck at his comrades in arms, 
Flinging themselves at the enemy without heeding dan- 
ger; 

98/18. Ibn Hadban, who had come riding at the head of his 
troops, 

Was abandoned by his men and left behind lying in the 
dust; 

99/19. Towards his left, seven others were killed in the dunes, 
As was reliably reported by those who had counted the 
bodies; 

100/20. ‘Arfaj was impressive as he went on the attack, 

But my Lord handed him a defeat and cut short his life; 

101/21. Around his dead body crowded the animals of prey, 
Tearing at his flesh with their incisors at the raiders’ 
halting place. 

102/22. They scampered off like hyenas beating a hasty retreat, 
Without taking their saddles, or coats, or leather bags. 

103/23. By divine ordinance the beans of al-Hayah were pre- 
served:** 

God spread His veil over it and lowered His protective 
cover. 

104/24. Had it been lost, the amounts gained from selling it 
Would have emboldened the dogs to step up their pil- 
laging. 

105/25. Their camel mounts remained behind, their legs bound,® 
First they were moved by greed, now they fought for their 
lives. 


® For ease of movement the men take off their long shirts and fight in their 
long drawers, or they do so, according to my informants, in order not to be con- 
fused with the other party. 

* Lit. ‘the trench in which he was going to be buried was leading him.’ One 
of the informants cited the expression, ‘He is carrying his Fate on his shoulders’ 
(nagil hatfih ‘ala ¢atfth). 

4 The beans of al-Hayah, i.e. the coffee beans from Yemen and transported 
by camels to the market of Najran and from there to the north. 

* When the raiders halted to take a rest, their camels’ legs were hobbled or 
tied together so as to prevent them from straying off too far while pasturing. 
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106/26. hada min illt ma b-Sayyin yikudth 
muri s-sifin hi wi-l-galam wi-l-ktaht 
107/27. min mijri al-ma fi summ “udih 
gaddar ‘aléhum bi-l-mihan wi-l-xarabi 
108/28. fin talyathum rih tidfa lhudih 
y-allah an-nyat w-rabb yagbal juwabhi 
109/29. tammat w-sallu ‘idd dan nfudth 
‘ala Sifi‘na ‘ind al-lga wi-l-hsabi. 
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106/26. This outcome is the result of the Almighty’s intervention, 
Who makes the ships ply the seas and the Pen write the 
Book, 

107/27. Who makes the water seep through the stems of the 
wood. 

He ordained the trials and destruction with which He 
visited them.* 

108/28. In the end they gave up their soul and fell to their grave, 
O God, save us from our sins and, O Lord, accept my 
prayer. 

109/29. In conclusion, pronounce blessings as many as the dunes’ 
blowing sands, 

On the Prophet who will intercede for us on the Day of 
Resurrection and the Judgement.’ 


© ‘Vv. 26-29 were hardly audible and this represents the best effort or guess 
of those who kindly assisted me in the transcription. 
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Transmitter: Nasir ibn Timim ibn ‘Mar al-Wuda‘in 


1V 
POEM BY SIFRAN IBN MWEM AL-WUDA‘IN?’ 


110. jaw ahal Najran, al-Yiman, w-xadaw al-hamlah, 1l-wahid min 
al-Wuda‘in, hamlitin lih, ghawtih wi-réabih w-iblih. xadaha 
w-dabbaraw ‘alaha. w-lahgohum al-Wuda‘in wi-dbihohum 
w-xadaw jesShum wi-mhagohum w-raddaw lh al-hamlat alli 
xadoh. ja lih ha-l-“ilm, ant ya-Sifran ibn Mwém min Al Mwém. 

111/1. abdi bi-dicr allah ‘ala kull ma jara* 
xatt al-galam fi l-loh min kalam 

112/2. ‘adad ma xalag rabbi fi al-ard wi-s-sima 


7 A version of 50 w. has been published by Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 27-30 (M), and a 
version of 85 w. by ‘Abdallah Hmér, Wahat ash-shi‘r, iii, 76-87 (H). Ibn Mish‘i’s 
order of verses is: 1=1, 2=2, 3, 4=3, 5=5, 6=6, 7=9, 8=10, 9=11, 10=13, 11=15, 12=18, 
13=19, 14=23, 15=24, 16=25, 17=26, 18=28, 19, 20=29, 21=32, 22=31, 23, 24=34, 
25=35, 26=37, 27=38, 28=42, 29, 30=43, 31=44, 32=45, 33=46, 34=49, 35=50, 36=51, 
37=55, 38=54, 39=56, 40=57, 41=58, 42, 43=68, 44=70, 45=66, 46=73, 47=75, 48=76, 
49=77, 50=78. Verses not found in Nasir ibn Timim’s version are: v. 3, ‘ala kull 
halin nidkir allah w-niskirih // ma damat al-liyali wi-l-ayyam, v. 19, hijnin ra‘at sob 
ad-Dri‘ w-rabba‘at // min ard al-Brémi la jibal Sanam, v. 23, min ba‘d da Wadi 
d-Duwasir nawwhin // mitl al-gita la min warrad hyam, v. 29, ida rikibtu fogha f-idkiru 
allah // tiridd bikum l-axbar wi-l-a‘lam, v. 42, lahgaw at-tamma‘ nahar talit rab‘na / 
/ alad Wid‘anin fhilin saddam. As usual, ‘Abdallah Hmér’s version is remarkable 
for its expunction of expressions and sentiments that no longer fit the canon 
of political and religious correctness, as he sees it, and their replacement by what 
are undoubtedly phrasings and verses of his own making. Some verses have also 
been “improved upon,” e.g. the hemistischs of one verse are distributed over 
two verses, hemistischs and verses are added, etc. (see the chapter ‘Moral Cen- 
sorship’ in Vol. I, 71-80). Hmér’s order of verses is: 1=1, 2=2, 3 (which corres- 
ponds to M’s v. 3), 4=3, 5=4, 6=5, 7=6, 8=7, 9=8, 10=9, 11=10, 12-16 are H’s 
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Transmitter: Nasir ibn Timim ibn ‘Mar al-Wuda‘in 


1V 


POEM BY SIFRAN IBN MWEM AL-WUDA‘IN 


110. The people of Najran, those of Yemen, went raiding and 
captured the loads of coffee beans carried by a camel 
caravan belonging to one of the Wuda‘in. They took the 
coffee, their mounts, and the camels of the caravan and 
started on their way back. But the Wuda‘in rode in pur- 
suit and overtook them. They killed them and took their 
mounts as booty. They crushed them and recovered the 
stolen merchandise. The good news reached Sifran ibn 
Mwém of Al Mwém [who then composed these verses], 


1111/1. ‘At the outset I invoke God’s assistance above all, 
In accordance with the Pen’s writing on the heavenly 
Tablet, 


112/2. As often as my Lord’s creatures on earth and in the skies 


“corrected” version of w. 11-16, 17=17, 18=18, 19=19, 20=20, 21 (probably com- 
posed by H), 22=21, 23=22, 24=23, 25=24, 26=25, 27=26, 28=27, 29=28, 30 (hijnin 
ra‘at sob ad-Dri‘ w-rabba‘at // min ard al-Brémi la jibal Sanam), 31=29, 32=30, 33=31, 
34=32, 35=33, 36=34, 37=35, 38=36, 39=37, 40 (a “politically correct” addition, 
amir walla kull al-mandasib mitlih // judin w-rayin w-li-s-sa‘b ‘azzam), 41 (elabora- 
ting on 40), 42=38, 43, 44=39, 45=40, 46=41, 47b=42b, 48a=42a, 49=43, 50=44, 
5la=45a, 52b=45b, 53=46, 54=47, 55=48, 56=49, 57=50, 58=51, 59=52, 60=53, 
61=55, 62=54, 63=56, 64=57, 65=58, 66=59, 67=60, 68=61, 69=62, 70=63, 71=64, 
72=65; w. 71 and 72b were expunged, apparently because of their too crude ex- 
pression of zkhwan sentiments, v. 68 because of the modern taboo of mentio- 
ning tribal enemies by name, and v. 67 may have been changed for religious 
reasons, 73-74 (in replacement of the verse identifying the raiders), 75=67, 76=69, 
77=70, 78=66, 79=76, 80=77, 81, 82=72a, 83=73, 84=75, 85. The metre is generally 
somewhat frayed at the end of the line: (v) - -~- - -~- - (~-— -) (~- - -) 
(— ~ -~-) (-) (- -) (-~-) (+ -~-) (at-tawil). 

* M: ana adkir allah ‘idd ma kan gid jara. 
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w-illi rk w-sijjadin wi-gyam 

113/3. falli ‘alana raddat ar-ras li-llah 
w-akbar ‘alana millat al-islam® 

1114/4. asda Ina humr an-ni‘am mirbidin Ina 
bi-Sukrin ‘adad ma ahsét min l-an‘am*° 

115/5. w-ba‘at Ina sid al-baraya Mhammad 
‘aleh alf ithiyyah w-salam 

116/6. wu-hu afdal ma xilg fi l-ard wi-s-sima’’ 
w-akram min wita fi l-xadd bi-l-agdam™ 

117/7. ragmin ‘ala anf illt jahad fi rsaltih 
sid al-‘arab wi-t-turk wi-l-‘ajam 

118/8. adda al-imanah wi-r-rsalah w-intahat 
w-Sayyad bha manayir al-islam” 

119/9. w-harrad ‘ala darb al-a’immah l|-arba‘ah 
fruddu ‘alaha bi-n-nijad wi-bham 

120/10. fal-hod wahid w-ixtlafth rahmah 
ya-ji‘Ina nirdih ma‘ al-ganam 

121/11. la min jima‘na allah ila fasl al-gida 
yom an-nuwasi tijtimi’ w-agdam”* 

122/12. yigul ana lukum ajzi kull nafs ma ‘ammalat 
lohin hafidin w-ahsadtith l-aglam 

123/13. filli sibag yammih ktab as-sa‘adah” 
yadxul jannatin tihtyyat w-salam”® 


49M: w-akbar ‘alana minh al-islam. H: illi minahna ni‘mat al-islam. 
°°-H: asda Ina humr an-ni‘am ni‘mitin Ina // w-an‘am ma tihsa laha l-aglam. 
*! M: wu-hu afdal ma xalag rabbi min al-ard wi-s-sima. H: hu afdal min sar fi l-ard 
min bisar. 
: wu-hu asraf min wita al-ard bi-l-agdam. 
: manayirin w-ahkam. 
yom an-nuwasi tixtilif w-agdam. 
: illi hasal haddih ktab as-sa‘adah. 
: jannat ‘adn manzil il-l-ikram. 


zzzme 
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Bend their bodies, prostrate themselves, and rise again 
in prayer; 

113/73. It is incumbent on us to turn in obedience to God, 
For He reserved a great destiny for His community of 
believers; 

114/4. He conferred on us brown-furred livestock for our keep- 
ing, 

And countless other benefits for which we owe Him grat- 
itude. 

115/5. He sent to us His messenger, Muhammad, the first among 
men, 

On him a thousand blessings and greetings: 

116/6. He is the best of creatures on earth and in the heavens, 
The noblest of all whose feet have ever trod the ground; 

117/7. In spite of the detractors who denied his message’s truth 
He is the lord of the Arabs, the Turks, and the Persians; 

118/8. He fulfilled his mission of spreading the message, 
And he erected the minarets from where Islam is being 
broadcast; 

119/9. He exhorted men to cleave to the path of the four 
imams,”’ 

And to hold fast to these doggedly by one’s teeth and 
fingers; 

120/10. The trough is one and the same, the variations are His 
mercy: 

May we be among those who drink from it in a state of 
eternal bliss.” 

121/11. When we are collected in preparation for God’s Judge- 
ment, 

And people stand waiting, their forelocks and feet pressed 
together, 

122/12. He says, “Each soul will be requited according to its works, 
As has been recorded on the well-preserved Tablet by the 
Pen.” 

123/13. Those to whom the book of happiness swiftly comes, 
They will enter Paradise—blessed they are and forever 
safe; 


*7 The founders of the four orthodox Islamic schools in law. 
*’ The reference is to Kawthar, the river in Paradise whose water stills one’s 
thirst for all eternity. 
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124/14 


125/15. 
126/16. 
127/17. 
128/18. 
129/19. 
130/20. 
131/21. 
132/22. 
133/23. 


134/24. 


SS Les 


TEXT—THE TOPIC 


hadak wa‘d allah li-min xaf w-ittiga 
jannat ‘adn w-manzilin il-l-ikram 
w-ilh sibag yammih ktab as-sigawah 
narin tiladda ya-llah as-salam™ 

ana dixil allah min sana an-nar harrha 
w-as'alk al-jannat ma‘ al-ganam 
b-atlib allah w-amminu ya-min hadar 
pilih ytawwil “umr da l-yimam 

‘Abd al-Aziz allah yi'izzih w-yunsurth 
wi-l-ixwan w-illi gam fi l-islam 

min dun bet allah fidaw b-arwahhum 
w-fi sif Jaddah hasaraw l-arwam 
allah yi‘izz illi nisar din an-nibiy 
amin ya-aziz ya-allam 

gum ya-mtawwa‘ ji‘l rabbi ysa‘dik 
garrib dwattk w-ibir li l-aglam 

tktib sjillah w-isfig w-bayyin sturha 
taraha b-ti‘rad ‘ala hakkam® 

min bi‘d da farret sindig mibham 
w-axtart min jill al-juwab kalam 

zi‘t al-mitayil min dimiri f-jatni°! 
mitl al-gaziyyah dadha hakkam™ 


: yasrib sididin min humam awham. 

: tktib hasin al-gol w-waddih marasimih // w-ihris ‘aleh b-yisma‘th hakkam. 
: nahadt al-mitayil. 

: al-gaziyyah gadha hakkam. 
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124/14. 


125/15. 


126/16. 


127/17. 


128/18. 


129/19. 


130/20. 


131/21. 


132/22. 


133/23. 


134/24. 


TRANSLATION—THE TOPIC 667 


For this is God’s reward for the God-fearing and the 
devout: 

The heavenly abode of the noble-hearted. 

But those to whom the book of misery comes running, 
Their fate is the fire of Hell—O God, may we be spared 
from it! 

I seek refuge with God from burning in the blazing 
flames, 

Please let me dwell in Paradise with the fortunate ones. 
I appeal to God, and say “amen” with me, dear audience, 
May He grant a long life to our leader, the mam, 
‘Abd al-'Aziz, may God honour him and render him vic- 
torious, 

And the Brothers and others who entrenched the rule 
of Islam: 

For the House of God they readily ransomed their lives, 
In Jeddah they pushed the Turks to the coast and be- 
sieged them; 

May God esteem him for the triumph of the Prophet’s 
religion, 

Amen, O Almighty and Omniscient Lord. 

Now set to work, O learned scribe, may God assist you, 
Get your inkpot and sharpen for me your reed pens! 
Write on the scroll and use your best penmanship, 
For the written message will be submitted to an impor- 
tant person. 

Well then, I tore open the hidden depths of my breast’s 
case 

And chose the most exquisite phrasings to express my 
feelings; 

The verses leapt up in my inner self and came in a rush, 
Like the wild charge of raiding tribesmen led by their 
chief; 


°* The Sharif of Mecca, though he took the sides of the Allies against Tur- 
key, was seen by the Wahhabis as a representative of Ottoman culture and in- 
fluence. The Sharif Husayn was born in 1853 in Constantinople and spent a great 
part of his life in the Ottoman capital. In a speech in Mecca after the city’s 
conquest “Abd al-‘Aziz stated that Husayn ibn ‘Ali ‘had come to these lands 
commissioned by the Turks,’ Asdaq al-bunid, 151. 
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135/25. 
136/26. 
137/27. 
138/28. 
139/29. 
140/30. 
141/31. 
1427.32. 
143/33. 


144/34. 


<{SS 5 25528 


TEXT—THE TOPIC 


walla ad-dibas la daraw fi l-mifali™ 
sah an-nidir w-tar ‘aj gtam 

gabba timam as-Sams min kitr ‘ajjih 
‘ufrin w-humrin migtifih jaham 
wirdin ‘ala bahrin ysaggi d-duwami 
at-tars yasdir wi-l-bhur jmam 

ixtart min mangiyyat alfen “irmis 
w-asuf ma yabni ‘aleéh sanam® 

Sitr al-fxud illi wsa‘in nhirha 

xud‘ ar-rgab w-masyihinn giddam*’ 
Siddu ‘ala kbar al-ebahir w-kirha 
bi-mwassa‘atin Suglha timam 

wi-xruj min sug Hajr magannha™ 
w-ana ahmid illidi hattih xaraj islam® 
w-malbus ahalha bsutin m‘allmih” 
w-abdan jux w-mézir wi-hzam 

arsalt ana l-ardaf yijun b-xutmha 
wi-l-kull minhin fardat wi-xzam 
tanhad tlu‘ as-Sams min sug Misrif” 
gasr al-Xamasin ar-rfa’ ikram 


9 


: la dar wast al-mifali. 

: gabba biyad as-Sams. 

: wi-l-kull ma yabni laha sanam. 

: hud* ar-rgab. 

: min sug Hajr yaxdun lizumhin. 

: wit-l-hamd U-illi hattth xaraj islam. 
: bsut bidin m‘allmih. 
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135/25. Or like herds of livestock seized by fear in their pastures, 
When a warner sounds the alarm and the dust of battle 
starts to swirl, 

136/26. Blotting out the sun with the clouds rising from the 
ground; 

Or like white and light brown camels, followed by the 
mixed herds, 

137/27. As they hasten to the watering-place to quench their 
thirst, 

A well whose water gushes forth no matter how many 
herds visit it.” 

138/28. I made my choice from two thousand splendid, hardy 
she-camels, 

With a predilection for animals with a towering hump 
of fat, 

139/29. With big, muscular thighs and large, vaulted chests, 
Which run at an unflagging pace, their necks stretched 
low. 

140/30. Strap the saddles to the backs of these sturdy mounts 
And put on the trappings adorned with tufts of red wool; 

141/31. The large leather saddle-bags are from Hajr’s market— 
The Lord be praised for bringing its district under the 
rule of Islam.” 

142/32. The camels’ riders are dressed in impressive cloaks, 
And silk-lined vests, armed with rifles, and hung about 
with bandoleers; 

143/33. I sent the rear-riders to fetch the camels’ nosebands, 
For each of the animals will have a rope attached to its 
nosering. 

144/34. At sunrise the camels will set out from Mishrif’s market, 
Towards the palace in the village of the noble and gen- 
erous Khamasin; 


” Lit. ‘when the herds move away from the well, its water continues to bub- 
ble up,’ i.e. even after a large number of animals has been given to drink from 
it, its water gushes forth. The abundance of the well is compared to the fertility 
of the poet’s imagination. 

“ The eastern province was occupied by Turkish forces in 1871. In 1912 “Abd 
al-‘Aziz wrested al-Ahsa’ from Turkish control and established ‘Abdallah ibn Jluwi 
as its governor in the capital, al-Hufuf. 
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145/35. 
146/36. 
147/37. 
148/38. 
149/39. 
150/40. 
151/41. 
152/42. 
153/43. 


154/44. 


TEXT—THE TOPIC 


ruzzu l-lwa ‘ind ubu S‘ud w-nawwxu"* 
yijikum al-bawwab min al-xaddam”™ 
mansub fi gasr al-yimam ibn Faysal 
allah yi‘izz as-Séx wi-l-xaddam 

ila amar ‘ala al-xaddam gamaw hatibah 
wi-l-kull minhum 6i-l-imir hmam 
bi-mfattahat ad-dan sufrin ‘subha 

ma‘ figarin nabiy as-sanam’® 

hadak suglhh fi r-raxa “ind wajbth 
bi-hilmin w-‘aglin dakyin timam” 
wi-§-Séx “indih w-yamir ma gida”™ 

hasa wla hu li-l-‘arab b-dallam 

la min gidétu ya-mana@‘ir f-irkibu 
taraxxisu tum wad‘uh salam 

lama stiwétu foghin w-idkir allah” 
subhan min saxxar umir i‘dam 
murru ‘ala alad al-‘Yadi w-sallmu 
salamin wi-‘idr w-xallha giddam™ 
lama bidétu ma‘ Hzém ibn Sinnah 


M: min gasr Misrif. 


4M: ‘ind ubu Hasan. H: ‘ind al-imarah. 

® H: al-bawwab wi-l-xaddam. 

7M: bi-shinin ydafig safwaha illi yisilha // wi-sShim xirfanin ‘aléha wdam. H: 
wi-mfaltahat ad-dan. 

"Hi: fi Llin walla fi l-gisa “ind wajbih // ‘as al-imir al-wafi al-migdam. 


vve «CC 


® H: as-5éx ‘indih bi-§-Siri‘ah msa‘dih. 
 M: la min rikibtu f-idkiru hda an-nibiy. 
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145/35. Plant your standard at Abu Su‘td’s place and dismount: 
The doormen and servants will come at once to meet you; 
146/36. The governor administers in the name of the Jmam, the 
son of Faysal,°! 
May God confer glory on the sheikh and his servants; 
147/37. Those in attendance hasten to carry out his orders, 
For they all vie in seeing to their master’s every wish; 
148/38. They are served a whole roasted sheep, wound about with 
its entrails,** 
And the grilled back of a camel with a towering hump 
of fat; 
149/39. Thus he receives his guests in times of plenty and in 
want,** 
A man highly respected for his forbearance and pene- 
trating intellect; 
150/40. At his side is the cadi whose verdicts are carried out at 


his orders: 
No fear, for he will not deal unjustly with any of the 
people. 

151/41. When you have finished, brave men, mount your cam- 
els, 
Ask permission to proceed on your way and bid them 
farewell. 

152/42. When seated comfortably in the saddle, invoke God’s 
name, 
Praising the Lord Who subjected great things to man for 
his use. 


153/43. On your way, pass by the sons of al-‘Yadi and greet them,” 
Just a salute and an excuse, then urge on your mounts 
without delay.” 

154/44. When your mounts go up the sloping ground of Hzém 
ibn Sinnah, 


*! “Abd al-‘Aziz was the son of ‘Abd ar-Rahman and the grandson of the Imam 
Faysal, but his father never ruled the Wahhabi state and therefore was not called 
‘the Imam.’ 

* The entrails are roasted separately and wound around the other parts. 

*’ Here the translation follows the customary phrasing of the version given 
inn. 77. 

** The sons of al-‘Yadi is the battle-cry of al-Hugban, the inhabitants of the 
village of Kmidah. 

* They apologize for not being able to accept the invitation to stay for a meal 
and be entertained hospitably. 
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155/45. 
156/46. 
157/47. 
158/48. 
159/49. 
160/50. 
161/51. 


162/52. 


TEXT—THE TOPIC 


samtu wla yarxa lihinn xtam 

takfon duduhin 61-l-arsan w-thdiru 
gamat tiafal mitl jol na‘am* 

ila saff bi-l-jinhan min sof ribah*’ 
wi-yxaf min laggaf hol ‘adam 

walla al-gita min mawridin ba‘d mawrid 
ma‘ cannat al-joza w-hinn hyam 

la jit Xayranin w-Tamrah f-gahgiru 
salamin w-‘idr w-xallha giddam 

lama bidan fi d-Dahnah w-idkir allah 
tridd bikum l-axbar wi-l-a‘lam* 

la jtt jarr al-Margibiyyah f-nawwxu 
tiggu sawawin bha wi-xyam 
yijunkum lad al-Mbe't Nasir 

al-kull minhum sabgin ‘azzam 

gulu lifenakum b-radd rsalah 

min “ind ibn Mwem Sa‘ir al-islam 


163/53. filli m‘annina salamin w-mitlih 


w-min fi‘lkum tilna b-fi‘lin tamm 


80M: wi-l-‘idr zén w-xallha. 


© M: gamat tijawal. 
87 M: tajfil la min akkidat sof ribah. 
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Take hold of the camel’s halter and do not allow the reins 
to slacken;°*? 

155/45. Employ all your riding skills as you steer, and watch out, 
For the animals start running as fast as a panicky flock 
of ostriches, 

156/46. When sensing some danger they press their wings and 
flee, 

Fearful of being waylaid by a hunter from among the hills 
of sand; 

157/47. Or like a flight of sand grouse winging from well to well, 
As they search for water, frenzied with thirst in midsum- 
mer’s heat.” 

158/48. As you come to Khayran and Tamrah, rein in your 
mounts, 

But for no more than a salute and an excuse, then on- 
ward! 

159/49. When the camels trot through ad-Dahnah, invoke God’s 
name,”! 

Through you the reports and the news are spread among 
our fellows! 

160/50. Halt your mounts at the torrent bed of al-Margibiyyah: 
At that place pitch your shelters and tents for receiving 
guests; 

161/51. Soon you will be visited by the sons of al-Mbé‘ij, Nasir,” 
Each determined to outdo the others in attending to your 
every need. 

162/52. Tell them, “We have come to you as carriers of a mes- 
sage, 

And the person who sent us is Ibn Mweém, the poet of 
Islam. 

163/53. We have come on a journey from afar to bring you greet- 
ings, 

Since your valiant feat, so marvelously done, made us 
swell with pride; 


" In this case samit means that the reins (risan) should be kept perpendicu- 
lar to the mount’s neck without giving it any slack nor pulling it back, so that 
the head is held forward at a slant to the ground. 

” Lit. ‘at the time of Orion’s disappearance.’ 

"! | was told that while riding uphill travellers would say to one another, kabbir 
‘Say, “God is great!”’ and on the downhill hallil ‘Say, “There is no God but Allah!”’ 

” Nasir al-Mbeé'ij, the ancestor of the Wuda‘in, see pp. 105, 232. 
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164/54. 
165/55. 
166/56. 
167/57. 
168/58. 
169/59. 
170/60. 
171/61. 
172/62. 
173/63. 


174/64. 


TEXT—THE TOPIC 


fyhanakum an-namis ya-sigm al-‘da 
ji‘lth ‘alekum sirrat w-sanam 

ma bi-l-karamat ya-l-Wuda‘in misfig 
lakin sagni n-namus wi-l-garam 

w-ana hadni gomin tanahhaw li-darna 
‘agidén mahum wi-s-sibab b-almam 
‘addaw Smal w-sabbahaw hamlitin Ina 
taht al-Mjaddar sob gasr Hmam 
talafitaw bi-r-ramiy ma‘ hazzat al-gasaf 
tara allah ‘aziz mgaddi il-l-asham*” 
taru min kibr haddna yom sabbahaw” 
salm al-Mtawwa‘ hu w-ibin Gannam 
yazi'l ma hi sa‘tin li-Mhammad 
w-min kan mithh dakyin timam” 
hurrin Ina mn allah nirpt nfu‘th 

la ja al-hadad f-gati‘in sarram 

‘ada al-mSabbab fi d-duha yom dabbaraw* 
nisa as-Slayyil “anyin zahham 

labbaw lth ad-difran firsan al-lga 
darbin fi latm al-hafif 1“dam 
tanahhadat min jarr Sabha maxilah 
b-selin yitimm al-‘irg wi-l-‘adam 


: w-xallu nidakum serhin giddam. 


: inn allah illt migdi al-asham. 
: min haddna allah nisarna bi-hikmitth. 
: w-min kan mitlih fi l-umur hmam. 
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165/55. 


166/56. 


167/57. 


168/58. 


169/59. 


170/60. 


171/61. 


172/62. 


173/63. 
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Rejoice in the reputation you have won, O plague of the 
enemy, 

May it always be a source of joy and pride supporting your 
vaunts! 

It was not my purpose to sollicit your generosity, O 
Wuda‘in: 

I was prompted by a desire to tell you how we revel in 
your glory.” 

The enemy's assault on our land urged me to speak in 
verse, 

Those two raid leaders who strayed far from luck and the 
right way; 

They rode to the north and at dawn pounced on our 
caravan, 

At the bottom of al-Mjaddar and not far from the for- 
tress of Hmam. 

Gunfire was exchanged before the light of day had ap- 
peared, 

But only the Almighty Lord has the power to direct one’s 
fate. 

It was a great stroke of fortune that their attack 

Left the Mutawwa‘ and Ibn Gannam unharmed and 
sound— 

May the hour of Mhammad’s death be long postponed,” 
And similarly the hour of all intelligent men like him, 
Asking God to let us have the benefit of this noble per- 
son’s presence, 

A falcon that swoops down on its prey with cruel deter- 
mination. 

The good man ran all morning as the enemy turned back, 
Hurrying towards as-Slayyil in order to raise the alarm. 
Warlike and battle-hardened men responded to the call, 
Skilled fighters, who smite the enemy with unrivalled 
force. 

From Sabha’s watercourse a dark mass of clouds arose, 
Unleashing a torrent that flooded the dunes and undu- 
lating sands, 


‘7 Mhammad ibn Mitligah, nicknamed al-Mtawwa‘, the caravan’s owner. 
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175/65. 
176/66. 
177/67. 
178/68. 
179/69. 
180/70. 
181/71. 
182/72. 
183/73. 
184/74. 
185/75. 
186/76. 


187/77. 


TEXT—THE TOPIC 


sabbat w-ansibat w-insabb maha w-sabsibat 
bi-mSawwakin yasdi silib i‘dam 

la Cann al-jinayiz gibb yom sabbahaw” 
hasim samrin ‘ugh ‘asir “am 

tara awwal hadadna ‘asritin yom tahaw 
b-amrin min al-mawla asrifat l-aglam™ 
tah ibn Hadban w-‘Aliyy ibn Saji‘ 
wi-tyur al-xdérah foghum hawwam 
w-min jeshum xams w-talatin nidwah 
ganimtin gismat ‘ala al-gannam 

yana fda rab‘in wigayi* darbhum 

yom istuwa al-barud mitl gyam 

yt isun rab‘in jaddidaw bi-rsumha 
bi-clab Najranin ‘da al-islam 

‘asah min ‘adaw yi‘ud l-mitlha 

dill li-l-kufar w-‘izzin li-l-islam'®° 

dibin riga ft ras Fardah tannab bi-l-‘awa'”' 
waggad dyabin fi l-Hjaz nyam'** 
hawwal w-ja fi -Fizr w-tannab bi-l-‘awa 
waggad dyabin ‘ind gasr Dham 

yigul tabgin al-‘alaf dunicé al-‘alaf 

ft Suggit Msémix umm ‘adam'*° 

w-illi hadar haggih daramth as-saham 
kiflin w-‘asbin ma‘ syur sanam'* 
w-béeda min al-magzur tatrax nsurha 


ad al-msabbab. 


gibbhum yom sabbahaw. H: gibb yom iltigéna. 
da‘at hagawiha ma‘a I-ahlam. 
yidigiun ma dagaw bi-Msémix mil-‘am. 


ras Fardah w-sawwat. 
w-yaggid dyabin. M: w-jannih dyabin sob gasr Dham. 
mitrakmin fi Suggat umm ‘dam. 
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176/66. 


177/67. 


178/68. 


179/69. 


180/70. 


181/71. 


182/72. 


183/73. 


184/74. 


185/75. 


186/76. 


187/77. 
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Pouring down its waters relentlessly and persistently, 
In a hail of bullets that splice and shatter the enemy’s 
bones: 

The day after their charge at dawn, corpses lay scattered, 
Like brushwood and debris swept up by a torrent ten 
years ago. 

The first volley of fire from our guns cut down ten of 
them, 

As decreed by the Lord at Whose command the Pen runs. 
Ibn Hadban fell to the ground and with him Ibn Shajji’, 
While in the sky above them the birds of prey hovered 
in circles. 

From their riding camels thirty-five hardy mounts 
Were taken as booty and divided among the fortunate 
victors. 

We'd give our lives for men who strike with crippling 
blows, 

When gunsmoke and the dust of battle rise like a cover 
of clouds. 

Long live our fellows, who revived the ancestors’ ancient 
feats 

By wreaking vengeance on the dogs of Najran, the ene- 
mies of Islam! 

May all those who commit such outrage suffer a similar 
fate, 

A humiliation for the unbelievers and to the greater glory 
of Islam! 

A wolf trotted up to Fardah’s headland and howled, 
So that even the wolves in far-away al-Hijaz woke up from 
their sleep; 

Then he scampered down and from al-Fizr howled again, 
This time raising the wolves at Dham’s stronghold from 
their slumber; 

Saying, “If you are looking for food, there is aplenty, 
In the cleft of Mshémikh between two of its ridges of 
sand.” 

Those who took part are deserving of big pieces of fat: 
The sheep’s tails, the entrails, and stripes cut from the 
camel's hump; 

For them we'll raise a white banner to flutter in the wind, 
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min bab Hajrin la hasat as-Sam 
188/78. tammat w-‘ammat bi-s-salat ‘ala an-nibtyy 
‘ala nibiyyna ‘idd ma asrifat l-aglam'°° 


Vv 
POEM BY AN-NADIR IBN ‘ABDALLAH AL-WUDA‘IN'® 


189/1. marhaba w-ahlen y-alli t‘affin al-midar'”’ 
ya-hal at-tolat wi-l-‘izz min gablin lukum 
190/2. fogha kull ablajin mthtist hasw ad-difar 
nagluhum san‘ al-myazir sirt‘at al-wlam 
191/3. w-in darabna darbatin ma timil mn an-nahar 
cam ‘agidin fi nahana ‘aléh at-tér ham 
192/4. ibn Hadbanin tirthin mi‘ih xamsat ‘asar 
w-ibn Saji‘ ‘asa ad-dib fi ris al-“adam 
193/5. w-ibn Dawwasin w-Salih w-Mar‘i mi‘tidir 
yom gaswar ‘ajj barudna mitl al-gtam. 


4M: wi-‘sub danin ma‘ syur sanam. 


' M: w-salat rabbi “idd ma nad barig // ‘ala nibiyyin dinth al-islam. 

' Metre: -~- - -~— -~— — — ~— (al-madid). This poem was not recorded by 
a transmitter but transliterated from Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 42. 

'7 Similarly in a poem by Shal‘an, hinna hal ad-dirah m‘affin al-midar, al-Fassam, 
i, 172: 
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Broadcasting your famous deeds from Hajr’s gate to the 
Dome of the Rock.'” 

188/78. In conclusion join me all in a prayer for the Prophet, 
Invoking blessings on our Prophet as often as pen is put 
to paper.’ 


Vv 
POEM BY AN-NADIR IBN ‘ABDALLAH AL-WUDA‘IN 


189/71. ‘Welcome, most welcome, O defenders who keep our 
lands safe, 

O achievers of great deeds, covered with glory from 
earlier feats! 

190/2. Bright-faced mounted men, amply equipped with ammu- 
nition, 

Carrying rifles of the Mauser type that can be quickly 
reloaded; 

191/3. When we strike, our blows are directed straight at the 
chest: 

Upon many a raid leader’s body the vultures circled 
down. 

192/4. Ibn Hadban was cut down together with fifteen others, 
While Ibn Shaji° became the wolves’ supper at the foot 
of the sands; 

193/5. Ibn Dawwas and Salih and Mar’‘i gave up the fight, 

As our fire’s gunsmoke shrouded the sky like a dust- 
storm.’ 


8 This was the explanation given to me, that hasat a3-Sam ‘the Syrian rock’ 
refers to the qubbat as-sakhrah in Jerusalem. Hajr is al-Hasa, the eastern province 
on the Gulf. 
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THE VILLAGE VOICE: 
THE PERSPECTIVE OF A SETTLED DAWASIR TRIBE 


The poems of this chapter were transmitted by Nasir ibn Timim, 
who has lived his entire life among the sedentary Wuda‘in of 
al-Khamasin (the name of a section of the Wuda‘in and a town). 
Few inhabitants of the Wadi were at a greater remove from 
Bedouin life and culture than Nasir; but because of his experi- 
ence as a fighter in the campaigns of the ikhwan, the great vari- 
ety of people whom he met in his general store, and his 
participation in the exchanges among the poets of the Wadi, he 
became as familiar with Bedouin ways as the Bedouins themselves. 
Stull, his own point of view and that of the poets Mbarak and Sifran 
ibn Mwém, whose verses he transmitted, are decidedly sedentary 
in character. 

Among Bedouin poets such as ad-Dindan and Ibn Batla polemics 
would often take a vicious turn as each side sought to ridicule his 
opponent by means fair or foul and to utterly crush his reputa- 
tion.! More socially adjusted and polished poets such as Nasir ibn 
Timim and ‘Béd ibn Hamdan might include ad-Dindan and other 
Bedouin poets in their correspondence, but they were clearly more 
at ease with each other.* In any case they would not overstep the 
boundaries of civilized intercourse, as they saw it, and even their 
polemics mostly have a playful, tongue-in-cheek quality.’ An ex- 
ample of the more urbane type is the exchange of poems between 
Nasir and ‘Béd. In its melancholy, plaintive tone one would not 
recognize the men who in their young years roughed it with the 
ikhwan. Their focus on abstract moral values and behavioural 
precepts reflecting the village’s conventional wisdom are charac- 
teristic for sedentary oral culture, symbolized by “Béd looking down 
from the battlements of the old government’s fortress at al-Ldam 
instead of climbing a mountain like ad-Dindan (para 142). 


! See Volume III, 57 ff. 

2 Two of ad-Dindan’s poems are addressed to “Béd ibn Hamdan, see Vol. I, 
121, 175. 

3 In the style of the poetic correspondences of the great lyrical poet of Nifi, 
‘Abdallah ibn Sbayyil. 
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However, in an exchange with the Bedouin poet Sa‘d ibn Midwis 
al-Fassam of al-Misa‘rah, nicknamed Jalhan, Nasir shows a differ- 
ent side to his character.* Nettled by a provocative comment by 
another Bedouin poet, Ibn Shléewih, Nasir adopts a militant tone 
towards the detractors of the Wuda‘in and in turn pours scorn 
on the Bedouins, whose poverty and uncertain conditions are con- 
trasted with the powerful sedentary owners of the Wadi (para 
19 ff.).° 

In outlook Nasir was close to Sifran ibn Mhammad ibn Mwém 
Al Rakan of the Khamasin section of al-Wuda‘in, the composer 
of the preceding section’s long ode on the thwarted attempt by 
Yam raiders to rob a caravan transporting coffee beans from 
al-Wuda‘in. Sifran, who styled himself with the grand title ‘Poet 
of Islam,’ died in 1931 or 1932 and must have been personally 
known to Nasir.® Sifran’s horizon extended far beyond the Wadi. 
He is shown at the court of Al Thani in Qatar, where he inter- 
venes to deny the poet Mhammad ibn ‘Afishah the tongue of the 
roasted sheep and grabs it himself (para 51). According to cus- 
tom, swallowing the sheep’s tongue obliges one to recite a poem 
and the verses chosen by Sifran are from one of his poems dedi- 
cated to ‘Abdallah al-Mintifig in Iraq.’ Similarly, there are reports 
of verbal duelling in the form of versified riddles between Sifran 
and the poet Ibn Sakran at the court of Muhammad ibn Rashid 
in Hayil.® 

In spite of Sifran’s talent, quick wit, and swagger, his reputa- 
tion is surpassed by that of another poet of the Ibn Mwém fam- 
ily, Mbarak ibn Mwém Al Rakan, who died in 1863 or 1864. Mbarak 
was also a travelled man and known for his feats in poetic duel- 
ling. Thus he is shown in a rapid game of improvisation with Jrays 
ibn Jilban, a chief of Al Shamir of al-‘Ijman, and Ibn Majhid, a 
chief of Al ‘Arja.? Mbarak ibn Mwém is best known, however, for 


4 Jalhan was born in 1904 in the village of al-Gwéz and he fought in many 
of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s military campaigns. He had a reputation as a skilled hunter 
and marksman. At an advanced age, in the 1980s, he continued to migrate with 
his camels throughout Najd, Hmér, Wahat ash-shi‘r, i, 13. 

” See also pp. 129-131 for an analysis of these verses. 

® The date is given in Hmér, iii, 75. 

7 There are other accounts of the verbal duels between Sifran and Ibn ‘Afishah 
at the court of Al Thani, ibid., 88-89. 

® Ibid., 69-70. 

” Hmér, i, 113-115. See for Ibn Majhiad, pp. 285, 291, and Jrays ibn Jilban, 
p. 327. 
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a long poem brimming with popular wisdom, proverbs, maxims, 
moral precepts, and practical guidance in social matters (para 84 
ff.).!° This genre is extremely popular with the Najdi sedentary 
classes, whose outlook and experience in life it reflects. It is not 
usually practised by Bedouin poets, but even the verses of the latter 
often show its influence and in many of their poems one finds 
verses which could have been taken straight out of the wisdom 
poetry of Ibn Mwém.!! Some of the earliest examples are long 
poems on the subject by Rashid al-Khalawi, popularly known as 
‘the man who never lied.’ Maxims and moralizing are a pervasive 
phenomenon in the verses of Hmédan ash-Shwé'ir, a poet famous 
for his mordant sarcasm, and that of other early poets of the Najdi 
towns and villages. In the case of some of these poets, like 
al-J‘aythin, it is the dominant theme in their work. 

Unlike Islam, the poetry of popular wisdom does not offer guid- 
ance and norms for all times and all places. Though it is rooted 
in the broader Arab tradition, the wisdom genre in Najdi poetry 
is distinctively the product of a culture with its own specificity and 
unique flavour. Like the proverbs and wise sayings collected by 
al-‘Ubidi and al-Juhayman, Najdi poetry reflects the harshness of 
the climate and living conditions, the down-to-earth realism and 
sceptical nature of its inhabitants; their high regard for conserva- 
tive qualities like tenacity, dependability, truthfulness, hospitality, 
firmness and stoic steadfastness in the face of adversity, a wry sense 
of humour and caustic wit; but also their tendency to be venge- 
ful and their quickness to take offence, their irritability and sus- 
picion of strangers, their ruthlessness in dealing with opponents 
and enemies, and their resignation to God’s Will in all circum- 
stances. 

In theory there is very little in these poems that is objection- 
able from an Islamic point of view. As in the case of the poets of 
the Wuda‘in celebrating the foiled raid on their fellow-tribesmen’s 
coffee caravan, to whom the ideology of the zkhwan boosted the 


10 Its popularity appears from the fact that it is one of the few Dawasir poems 
to have been published in a general anthology, al-Funin ash-sha‘bwyyah fi al-Jazirah 
al-‘Arabiyyah, 1972, edited by ath-Thumayri, and not only in collections devoted 
exclusively to the Dawasir. In ath-Thumayri’s work, the poem is attributed mis- 
takenly to Sifran ibn Mwem. 

'! E.g. ad-Dindan’s verses Vol. I, w. 20-32 (pp. 167-168), w. 18-20 (p. 179), 
and Ibn Batla, Vol. III, w. 16-19 (p. 177), w. 31-33 (p. 185). 
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old tribalism, most Najdi people would see no contradiction be- 
tween popular wisdom and Islamic teachings. In their opinion, the 
values and behaviour held up as exemplary or reprehensible in 
the poems are either in conformity with Islamic ethics or indif- 
ferent from a religious point of view. Hence one would be justi- 
fied in viewing such verses as the popular translation of the Islamic 
system of ethics and morals into terms specifically adapted to the 
conditions and character of Najd. 

In fact, there is every reason to believe that the body of Najdi 
popular wisdom, as it has crystallized in poetry, sayings and prov- 
erbs, is the product of a development over the ages and quite 
independent from whatever Islamic ideological current or school 
of thought happened to have achieved a dominant position in the 
area. With the recent increase in the effectiveness and pervasive- 
ness of censorship, however, the pressure in the direction of ever 
stricter conformity with religious and political ‘correctness’ has 
meant that even the traditonal Najdi wisdom literature has come 
in for renewed critical examination. For instance, in the anthol- 
ogy of Dawasir poetry published in 1989 or 1990 (1410 AH) in 
cooperation between the son of Jalhan, the well-known poet of 
the Misa‘rah, and the popular Islamic scholar Ibn ‘Aqil az-Zahiri, 
a poet is criticized for saying that the clouds flashing with light- 
ning will bring rain ‘if that is God’s intention’ (la allah nuwa bha). 
As the author explains, the common folk are ignorant of the fact 
that in salaft doctrine the Will of God cannot be described as an 
‘intention.’!* In another instance a poet is faulted for blaming his 
wretched condition on “Time’ (ziman), which, according to the 
editor, is strictly forbidden by Islamic law.!% Similarly, the poet 
Mhammad al-Hanaya is berated for complaining about the bitter- 
ness of fate, symbolized by ‘this World’ (ad-dinya).'* 

If this tendency is taken to its logical conclusion it would en- 
tail the wholesale suppression of the Najdi body of wisdom litera- 
ture. For this literature’s central notion is the existence of an 
inscrutable force, called dinya (‘World’), dahr (‘Fate’), or zaman 
(‘Time’), which causes men’s fortunes to swing unpredictably from 
happiness to disaster and which whimsically elevates morally cor- 


12 Min ash‘ar ad-Dawasir, i, 329. 
13 Min ash‘ar, ll, 432. 
'4 Tbid., 407. 
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rupt and inferior characters to positions of prestige and affluence 
while riding roughshod over noble and deserving men. From the 
point of view of religious orthodoxy, the existence of an indepen- 
dent force ruling the life of man other than the Almighty is, of 
course, unacceptable. Yet the idea is so engrained in Najdi popu- 
lar culture that centuries of Wahhabi rule and doctrinal rigour 
have not succeeded in stamping it out. 

From the very first line Mbarak ibn Mwém makes it clear that 
he squarely fits into this popular tradition: ‘Often the world’s in- 
tentions are set against you and are hostile, // Running counter 
to a noble man’s wishes with evil intent.’ The order of verses varies 
from one version to another, but in all there is an zrcab, the dis- 
patch of the verses with a messenger mounted on a fleet camel, 
and its delivery to its addressee in the customary form of a wiszyyah, 
the wise counsel bequeathed by an old and experienced man to 
a younger person, whom the poet wishes to help in dealing with 
life’s vicissitudes and avoiding mistakes.!° While Ibn Mwém’s poem 
is entirely devoted to gnomic wisdom and moral counsel, a num- 
ber of poems of the corpus published in this volume include verses 
or sections on the same or related themes.!® 

Like Hmédan ash-Shwé'ir and other popular moralists, Mbarak 
poses as an embittered misanthrope, who has lost all confidence 
in his fellows: “How I wish that those in the ground would walk 
on the ground, // And that those walking on the ground would 
be buried inside it; How I wish that those who are near and present, 
// Would disappear and that those gone would be here with me.’!” 
Nevertheless, the poet’s deep scepticism about the qualities of 
humankind does not prevent him from imparting the lessons 
learned from bitter experience to his protégé. On the contrary, 


15 The introductory formula usually is ‘Let me give you some advice’ (as in 
frawsik ya-min hu sidigin sadig, M/73, ya-Mzid b-awassik minni wisiyyah, Mx3/11, 
another wisdom poem by Mbarak ibn Mwém, Ibn Mish‘, ii, 23). 

16 E.g. Muslihah, M/73-98, N/32-35, Mx3/11-16, P6/12-16. Also, more recent 
poetry devoted to popular wisdom clearly shows the influence of the subject’s 
treatment by older poets such as Sef al-Gwénmi, the composer of Muslihah, 
al-Hadhyah ibn Shayban, and Mbarak ibn Mwém, as appears from the chapter 
Min shi‘r ash-shakwa wa-l-hikam wa-l-mawd@‘iz, al-Fassam, ii, 399-442. 

\7 E.g. the same phrases, images, and ideas are found in a wisdom poem by 
al-Hadhyah ibn Shayban, Ibn Mish‘i i, 85-88, ‘Worthy men were taken away by 
the world and in their place // Came people who spend their lives in lies and 
falsehood’ (rahaw ralin ‘ala ad-dinya w-hall bha // nasin yi isin fi kidbin w-bihtani); 
and in N/157-160. 
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he regards his troubles and disillusionment as the cauldron in 
which true wisdom is distilled and truth is separated from false- 
hood and vanity. Chastened by adversity, the poet is ready to advise 
others, not with impractical generalities divorced from social re- 
ality, but in ways directly relevant to one’s daily life. His counsel 
is based on the assumption that one can always expect the worst 
from his fellows and must be prepared to deal with them by force 
or stratagem. Vengefulness is recommended as a virtue on account 
of its deterrent effect, but perhaps even more because of the sense 
of satisfaction and self-respect it procures. For sedentary people 
have in common with the Bedouins their belief that personal 
dignity and honour in the eyes of oneself and others come be- 
fore any other value. 
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TEXT—THE VILLAGE VOICE 


SATIRICAL EXCHANGES BETWEEN THE POETS AL-FASSAM 
OF AL-MISA‘RAH (A BEDOUIN TRIBE OF THE DAWASIR) AND 
NASIR IBN TIMIM OF AL-WUDA‘IN (A SETTLED TRIBE OF THE 
DAWASIR) 


I: 


al-Fassam fi t-Tayif ‘arad ‘aleh hamamtin, hamam, yal‘ab, 
frigial,™ 


ya allah la yajzac xerin hamamah 
ya-wes ya-l-warga ‘ala al-li‘b muzicé 
3/2: dirét inn hali gid tdana hyamih 
sotic Suwa hali ‘asa rabbi yaswic 
4/3. ruhi li-diratna w-xalli Thamah 
w-tarayyadi ftha w-jurnt gawanic 
5/A., xalli Klaxin miné tis‘in gamah 
la yah bi-l-himmah wi-l-amrad yubic'® 
6/5. —_ la jit Libn Shél gul li malamah 
talgen gasrih min simalin muwalic 
7/6. dufft janahié min dyar al-xmamah 
la yartikiz li¢ bi-l-mgamma‘ w-yarmi¢ 
8/7. ixdi “ala Ranyah ‘aSiyyin w-gamah 
hattac talgén at-tarab w1-t-tifanic 
9/8. xalli yisarin miné jbal an-Na‘amah 
w-tahaddar al-Farsah tara ht mimasic 
10/9. la jit Lal-Far‘ah hanaté as-salamah 
tirayyiday ftha win gawanic 
11/10. dirat bini ‘ammin thutt al-karamah 
wla kan fi “isrin wala fi tahalic 
12/11. tahaddaray kullin hamamith hamamth 
tidakkaray ‘ilmin w-ana fth mwassi¢ 
18 Transmitter: Nasir ibn Timim al-Wuda‘in. Metre: — -~- — --- -~- - 


(at-tawil). 


19 la yaé, la yah ‘beware that you (f.), he not,’ similar in meaning as CA li-alla. 
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1 

SATIRICAL EXCHANGES BETWEEN THE POETS AL-FASSAM 
OF AL-MISA‘RAH (A BEDOUIN TRIBE OF THE DAWASIR) AND 
NASIR IBN TIMIM OF AL-WUDA‘IN (A SETTLED TRIBE OF THE 


DAWASIR)*° 

1. Al-Fassam was in at-Tayif when he was inspired by a coo- 
ing dove to compose these verses,”! 

2/1: ‘You do not deserve any of God’s blessings, O dove! 
What, O turtle-dove, drives you to coo your ditties? 

o/ 2. Don’t you know that Iam consumed with love’s passion? 
Your soft voice burns my heart—may the Lord burn you! 

4/3. Travel at once to our land—not by way of Tihamah— 


And alight there to sing from every tree at your leisure! 

5/4. Fly over Klakh at a height of at least four hundred feet, 
And stay free from its fever and infectious disease! 

6/5. When you arrive at Ibn Shhél’s, say, “I am to blame.”*? 
You will find his lofty house immediately on your left. 

7/6. As you fly, give a wide berth to the riffraff’s land, 
Watch out, for they'd love to take aim at you and shoot. 

8/7. At Ranyah take an afternoon’s rest and the next day, too, 
Making merry and amusing yourself with joyful songs. 

9/8. Taking off again, leave an-Na‘amah mountain to your left, 
Then fly east along al-Farshah, in accordance with my di- 
rections. 

10/9. Once at al-Far‘ah rejoice, for you have arrived safely, 
And take your time there to sing your tunes for all to 
hear; 

11/10. Its inhabitants are fellow-tribesmen, generous entertain- 
ers, 

Even in times of dearth when famine is an ever-present 
menace. 

12/11. Take wing, going east - one’s own business comes first— 
And remember well the message that I have entrusted 
to you! 

20 Transmitter: Nasir ibn Timim al-Wuda‘in. 
2! The poet is Sa‘d al-Fassam of al-Misa‘rah, nicknamed Jalhan (see pp. 215, 


681). 
22 Presumably for not visiting or being in touch. 
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TEXT—THE VILLAGE VOICE 


13/12. la jit Lilli mixmisin min hzamth 
guli tara al-Fassam ma hu b-nasi¢ 
14/13. wallah la la naglin an-nmamah 
inna ntaxatnis tali al-lel w-ayjic. 
15. galaw dolak in Slewihin illi gayil hadi al-gisid wi-Slewth yhalif, 
ma a‘rif, inni ma gultha,?° 
16/1. = gastk minni ya-ibn Midwis malamah 
ma axsartna ma‘ gansin al-‘asafir** 
17/2. la jahum at-tans zhadaw fi wdamih 
wala dicir fthum rjalin mana‘ir. 
18. gumt “ad ana gult li élématin fih,*° 
19/1. = -y-allah ya-minsi “alena gyamih 
w-ya-myriyyin fth al-gnuf al-mizabir 
20/2.  tabriy l-min hu ‘af kitrat manamth 
wi-l-“én galyat kann ftha suwa‘ir 
21/3. ma gomh illa hanjitin min xmamih 
harjat ridiyyin xamilin ma lth msir 
22/4.  —farr sindug al-haSa min garamth 
w-ya-Sin wiza bi mer dor ad-duwawir 
23/5. — ya-racib illi ma ribat fi Thamah 
23 Metre: — -~-— -— -~-- -~- — (at-tawil). 
24 ma yagnisiun ad-dba. 
25 Metre: — -~-— — -~— -~- — (at-tawil). 
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13/12. As soon as you have reached the slender-waisted one, 
Tell her, “I assure you, al-Fassam has not forgotten you; 
14/13. By God, if it were not for the scandalmongers, 
I’d come slinking towards the end of night to find you!”’ 


15. At the time some people maintained that these verses had 
been composed by the poet Shléwih.*© But Shléwih swore, 
‘| have nothing to do with it, these aren’t my verses!’ 
[Then he said, | 


16/1. ‘Son of Midwis, you deserve my reproach, 

For preferring the pansy bird-catchers over myself;?’ 
17/2.  Tight-fisted towards hungry wayfarers, 

None of them ever became known for bravery.’ 


18. On this occasion I also contributed some verses to the 
exchange, 


19/1. ‘O God, You make the clouds appear as they rise in the 
sky, 
And You cause their billowing masses to sail through the 
air; 

20/2. I pray, bring relief to someone who hardly knows any 
sleep, 
Whose slumberless eyes hurt and burn as if seared by 
flames; 

21/3. The reason for my pain is the silly talk that I heard, 
The twaddle of some miserable wretch who was ill-advised. 

22/4. Emotions stored deep inside were stirred by violent pas- 
sion; 
Many things I have hidden to which my thoughts keep 
returning. 

23/5. O rider mounted on a camel that was not raised in 
Tihamah,*® 


20 A poet of al-Misa‘rah. 

27 ‘They [the Wuda‘in of al-Far‘ah] do not hunt gazelles [as the Bedouins 
do].’ 

28 Camels from Tihamah are considered inferior to those of the Arabian in- 
terior. 
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24/6. 
25/7. 
26/8. 


27/9. 


28/10. 
29/11. 
30/12. 
31/13. 
32/14. 


33/15. 


TEXT—THE VILLAGE VOICE 


w-asbag min alli fa l-xdera midabir 
Sabbahtha bi-wasf hig an-na‘amah 
walla li-bitttlin hadath az-zuwafir 
rakkabha al-fulad ma hu tagamah 
ibni Sa‘ad ya-rabb jirh al-migadir 
thfad wisati la tihib ad-dalamah 
w-ma lik ‘an al-maktub hilah w-tadbir 
mansak min hu yintini fi L-gamamah 
ubu Xmayyis si‘d hijnin ma‘ayir 

la ja naharin mistitinin gtamth 

yatnt jawadth lén tigft l-midahir 

ma hu b-ginnin hatt nafsih hamamth 
Séxin ‘ala Séxin mwarrad mana ‘ir 
sallim ‘aléh w-badrth fi salamth 
salamin ahla min halib al-misagir 
gul Sa‘irin “indik bida bi-l-malamah 
w-ana ashad innih min ‘yal al-ma‘atir 
ismih ma’ alli yangilun al-xmamah 
tagrur matmunin b-xamsah dananir 
ma adn kalam al-jthil walla fahamah 
walla rida haddin ma‘ gull tafcir 
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Capable of greater speed than birds winging through the 
air; 

24/6. If anything, she bears resemblance to a male ostrich, 
Or a sloop driven over the waves by strong and gusty 
winds; 

25/7. Her rider is made of the purest steel, not some cad, 
My son Sa‘ad, may the Lord keep him safe from evil fate. 

26/8. Remember well my message and do not fear the dark- 
ness, 

For in any case man cannot escape what has been fore- 
ordained; 

27/9. Your destination is one who is steadfast in battle’s tur- 
moil, 

Abu Khmayyis, the joy of camels who come travelling from 
afar; 

28/10. When warriors clash and the dust rises in clouds, 

This horseman fends off the enemy until the camel train 
is safe;29 

29/11. He is not a cur who only thinks of satisfying his own 
desires, 

But the issue of generations of chiefs, frequented by the 
brave. 

30/12. Give him my greetings and be the first to salute, 
Greetings sweeter in taste than the milk of she-camels with 
young. 

31/13. Tell him, “A poet of yours exceeded the bounds of pro- 
priety, 

Truly, I bear witness that he is from a breed of blunder- 
ing fools; 

32/14. His place is with those whose trade is carrying garbage, 
He is worth no more than a black slave valued at five 
dinars; 

33/15. Ido not know whether he spoke rashly or after delibera- 
tion, 

Or perhaps it was an unfortunate lapse and an act of 


folly.*° 


29 He engages the enemy until the pack-camels carrying the tribe’s women, 
children, old people, and belongings have had time to move to where they are 
out of the enemy’s reach. 

30 Cf. Vol. III, 193, w. 7-8. 
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34/16. 
35/17. 
36/18. 
37/19. 
38/20. 
39/21. 
40/22. 
41/23. 
42/24. 
43/25. 


44/26. 


TEXT—THE VILLAGE VOICE 


Sléwith yom innik tiliam al-hamamah 
tabgi titanna ‘ind rab‘ al-manda‘ir 
tabgi tdur al-‘izz hu wi-l-karamah 
w-ma “ayinat betik ma‘a da d-duwawir 
mantib btu‘in fi lyal ad-dalamah 

ma dicir li fedik bkarin ma‘asir 

ma lik mahallin kun tasn s-sahamah 
wi-thafir as-sthlib xlaf al-migasir 
hinna ‘alekum mitl wasf ar-rdamah 
naxid ‘alék at-tardah hagg wi-b-gér 
w-hinna hal al-Wadi w-hinna zmamih 
wla axtet ‘an darbik nriddik ‘ala ger 
w-hinna hal al-Wadi bi-séf w-karamah 
wla agfet ma‘ calbik xlaf al-midahir 
ya-jahil innik jit darb al-malamah 
wi-duwet fi bahrin ‘ala ger tabsir 
‘arradt janbik ya-xabil li-s-shamah 
w-arradt janbik ya-jibuw li-l-mana‘ir 
in ti‘t Sori firtidi’ ya-tagamah 

walla ‘aliyy naj‘alk wasf xinzir 
w-min la yyazi mijrimin fi kalamih*! 
w-yacwth fog mjarnisat az-zuwafir 


31 Realized as w-milla iazi. 
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Shléwih, you have seen fit to rebuke the dove: 

All she wanted was to sojourn in the company of valiant 
men; 

She was looking for men of honour and a generous re- 
ception; 

She did not see your tent in the camp where those traits 
are found. 

You are not a dauntless hero riding through the dark of 
night; 

No-one ever heard of you capturing pregnant she-camels 
as booty! 

You have no station in life other than buying butcher's 
meat,” 

And digging for snails outside the walls of the village’s 
houses. 

We are like huge boulders crushing you,° 
Enforcing the tardah whether you like it or no 
We are the people of the Wadi and its halter, 
And if you stray from the right path we'll teach you. 
We are the Wadi’s true masters, warlike and generous, 
While you and your dog tramp behind your pack- 
camels.*° 

You dimwit, you ventured onto the path of censure, 
And with irresponsible levity plunged headlong into the 
sea. 

You exposed your vulnerable flanks to the arrows, idiot! 
And you made yourself a target for our heroes, brainless 
bull! 

If you want my advice, you rascal, control yourself, 

Or else I will see to it that we turn you into a piece of 
rubber! 

Who does not stand up to insults and pays the offender 
back in kind, 

Branding him with a red-hot iron on the upper ribs’ ten- 
der spot, 


3 
t.34 


2 Buying meat in a butcher's shop or at the market, instead of slaughtering 
an animal oneself or sharing one with a group of kinsmen or friends, is consid- 
ered a shameful thing by the tribesmen, see also Wahbah, Jazirat al-‘Arab, 108. 

43 Cf. the description of the Dawasir by al-Hanaya, p. 112. 

34 On the ancient custom of the tardah, see p. 129. 

*° See pp. 130-131. 
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45/27. 
46/28. 
47/29. 


48/30. 


1] 


SIFRAN 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


TEXT—THE VILLAGE VOICE 


ma widdk innth ger yalbas ltamth 
w-yag'id ma‘ al-xafrat wast al-migasir 
fallt nda min labtth fi kalamih 

ma widdk innth ger yacfi l-ganadir 
yacfthin al-madbag w-sadd al-misamah 
w-in ja Sididin yafshinih ‘ala ‘er 

fin “ad ‘idna ‘indina lih xzamih 
wi-ndugg ft xasmth jilil al-misamir. 


IBN MWEM AND THE POET IBN ‘AFISHAH 


rayih ‘ind Gasim Al Tani fi Gitar, ant ya-Sifran, rayth li-dala 
w-tiwajah hu bin “Afisah. wi-l-lsan hagg ad-dibihah ma yaxdih 
illa §a‘ir walla |-imir. 

w-gallat Sifran yidih ‘aleh yibi yaxdih w-‘atah li-l-imir. w-gal 
l-imir, la, ana ra‘t mikan w-ra‘t |-mikan la yukram wla yhan, 
mink ila ibn ‘Aftsah. 

gal Sifran, ma lth haggin fth da I-lél, mani mi‘tih Sayy w-“azim 
“aleh. gam ar-rajjal w-kal al-lsan, ant ya-Sifran, ‘atah Gasim 
w-‘ayya, ‘ayya w-kalah. 

yom gamaw wi-jlisaw fi majlis mitl da gal wahdin, tikallam 


ya-lsan,*® 


36 Metre: (v) (—) - -~- - -~— (—) (al-hazaj). A version of the poem has been 
published in Hmeér, iii, 65-68. This version corresponds in many respects with 
the one of 30 verses I recorded by Nasir ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Rakan (NR). Wv. 
1-18 were recorded by Nasir ibn Timim and the remainder only by Nasir Al Rakan. 
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45/27. Such a person deserves to be draped with a woman’s veil, 
And to be made to sit with the chaste maidens inside the 
houses’ walls. 

46/28. Whoever tolerates this kind of speech from his kinsmen, 
Is good only for lending a hand to the tribe’s women- 
folk: 

47/29. Let him tan hides and strap on the camel’s saddle for 
them, 

And if they go on the march, they'll make him ride on 
a donkey’s back. 

48/30. We are ready if he dares again, with a nosering 
And we'll hammer it through his nostrils with our big- 
gest nails.’ 


11 


SIFRAN IBN MWEM AND THE POET IBN ‘AFISHAH 


49. Sifran called on Gasim Al Thani in Qatar and he hap- 
pened to be at their court at the same time as Ibn 
‘Afishah. When a roasted sheep is served to the guests, 
custom dictates that the animal’s tongue falls to a poet 
or a prince in the company. 

50. Sifran stretched out his hand with the intention of of- 
fering the tongue to the prince. But the prince said, ‘No, 
I am the host and a host is neither honoured nor 
slighted.>’ Pass it to Ibn ‘Afishah!’ 

51. Sifran said, ‘Tonight he is not entitled to it. I am not 
going to give him anything, I want it for myself.’ And 
suiting the action to the word Sifran took the tongue and 
ate it. He had offered it to Gasim and when the latter 
refused it, he took it for himself and ate it. 


D2: After dinner they sat down in a majlis like this one and 
then someone said, ‘Now it is your turn to speak, O 
tongue!’*8 


37 The host is not honoured, i.e. not praised by the guests for providing hos- 
pitality, because he is engaged in an exercise of manly virtue (manilah) and in 
doing so adds another brick to the edifice of his reputation and prestige. 

8 That is, the company invites the poet to put on a performance. By accepting 
to eat the sheep's tongue, one incurs the obligation to entertain the company 
with verses after the meal. 
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53/1. 
54/2. 
55/3. 
56/4. 
57/5. 
58/6. 
59/7. 
60/8. 


61/9. 


62/10. 
63/11. 
64/12. 
65/13. 
66/14. 
67/15. 


68/16. 


TEXT—THE VILLAGE VOICE 


ya-llah ya-rabbin kirim 
ya-“alim jimi‘ al-kaynat 
ya-nafid amrih fi l-‘bad 
w-ahkamih ‘aléhum madyat 
fana talibk ya-rabbi hdak 
t‘awinni ‘ala fard as-salat 
tarham halt fi suwal 
w-tarhamni lya jat al-wufat 
gal ibn Mwém lih golin ‘ajib 
w-yafkir fi umirin migiblat* 
dar al-fikr fi galbih wudar*® 
mitl al-mel yadrib bi-hrikat 
fana la baget as-si'r jani 

jay yadrib at-tbul w-‘irdat 
atmur fih w-anga min xyarth 
illi li-r-rjal bha Sifat 

‘ugh al-fikr dannét an-nijayib 
tis‘inin mn rcab ‘Man mnaggahat 
sthmin lonhin wi-l-jadd wahid 
wla hinn fi l-hadad mda“alat 
‘adaha al-jimal xams w-talat* 
wi-hi fi sinnha tis‘ sanwat* 
raat fi janadil ar-rimayil 

ila jibal ad-Dri‘ mrabbi‘at 

la Cann ‘yunha xlas as-Sarar 
wla yuma ‘aléhin bi-l-‘sat 
cannhin la ohan sot al-mganni 
xudin nahar al-‘id haflat 

can safg al-baratim yom tumi 
li*b az-zanjifah b-ida al-gwat 
canha yom tinzil ma‘ zarajah 
rubdin bi-l-habayib dayirat 


39 NR: gal ibn Rakan gélin hasin // w-yafkir fi umirin madyat. 

40 NR: fi bali wudar. 

41 NR: sitt w-talat. 

42 This verse is followed in NR’s version by: jlalin fxidha fijj an-nhir // 
wi-rgabhinn mn al-gawarib mihdi ‘at. 
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‘O God, O Munificent Lord; 

Omniscient, You know all that is; 

Your commands become effective at once, 

Your rulings are being acted upon without fail; 

O Lord, I appeal to You for Your guidance, 

Assist me in fulfilling the obligatory prayers; 

Please have mercy on me and hear my request, 

And grant me forgiveness when I have died. 

Ibn Mwém has composed exquisite verses, 

His mind discerning the shape of things to come; 
Lost in meditation he was carried by thought 

Like a small boat tossed up and down by the waves. 

If inspiration wells up in me the verses come, 

Beating drums and swaying hips as they march on me; 
Then I leap to them and pick what suits me best, 

The precious words that are most in demand with men. 
The mental work finished, I fetch my purebreds, 
Ninety camel mounts, the choicest of Omani stock; 
Dark-brown animals descended from the same stud, 
Not covered by all and sundry in the mating season; 
No bull came to them for five years, then three more, 
In this state they have now reached their ninth year;* 
They have grazed on the herbage of the sand-hills, 
The spring pastures up to the mountains of the Dru‘.*4 
Their eyes have the glow of red-hot iron; 

They never toiled under the menace of a stick;* 
When their riders raise their voices in song, 

They start swinging like girls dancing on a feast day, 
Their large, drooping lips flopping while trotting, 
Like cards being slapped on the table by players; 
Setting out on the crossing of a vast desert plain, 
They race like ostriches with panic visible in their eyes; 


43 The mounts are not only purebreds, but they have also been spared the 
burden of bearing young until they reached the age of their greatest strength. 
Hence, they have all the qualities of superlative riding animals. 

44 In Oman. 

These riding camels were never used as suwdani, i.e. to draw water for ir- 
rigation. In the imagination of the poets, the suwani toil like slaves in degrad- 
ing circumstances, whereas riding camels are engaged in noble tasks. This view 
corresponds to the fact that the suwani were worked by black slaves, whereas 
the riding camels served as mounts for the “aristocratic” Bedouins. 
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69/17. 
70/18. 
71/19. 
72/20. 
73/21. 
74/22. 
75/23. 
76/24. 
77/25. 
78/26. 
79/27. 
80/28. 


81/29. 


TEXT—THE VILLAGE VOICE 


rimag w-irtimag ‘ajlin midarih*® 
min “ugh itima‘in b-iftixat 
feallu hijnkum bi-‘fat allah 
liadu fi L-mimaii bi-‘jilat. 

‘ala al-Haddar darmat al-xafaf 
li-hismat min dyarih ‘anyat 
hufu w-idkiru hady ar-nsul 

la ‘arrad ‘alékum fa-s-salat 

‘uju “us l-anda bi-l-hakayim 
gidir ‘afs yimraj min dwat 

jan Rmah min mamsa w-sabah*" 


al-lélah at-tanyah min fog Judith 
min ‘ugh al-m‘asSa saryat 
wi-t-taltah Matla‘ w-Sanam 

dik al-Basrah gsurth bayynat 
fxallu hiynkum bi-hfadt allah 
ludu bi-l-muwasi bi-‘jilat 

yomin bi-lelih ‘ind as-Syux 
wi-b-bethum mduf msayyadat 
mdufin fth jéfanin ysal 

w-hilin foghinn mfattahat 

law la darab ‘Abdallah bi-séfih*® 
ma xilli al-milk ma‘ Satt al-furat 
min ben Mansurin wi-l-Asgar 
min rus il-hdabin nayfat 


4° NR: xafag w-irtimag. 
47 The second hemistich was not recited. 
48 NR: ‘Abdallah al-Mintifig. 
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As if startled by some danger they run their fastest, 
Each at a distance of the others, no longer a compact 
group. 

Entrust your riding camels to God's safety, 

Mount them and start on your journey at a strong pace, 
Heading their well-rounded hoofs towards al-Haddar, 
Out of respect for those to whose land you are travel- 
ling;*? 

Ride fast and invoke the Prophet’s guidance, 

So as to be spared from accident, blessings on him! 
Take the halter and rein in your hardy mounts, 

Just long enough to let the ink flow from its pot.” 
After spending the night and the morning they arrived 
at Rmah,”! 

The following evening they were at Jidah’s well, 
And after supper they continued riding all night; 

The third night was at Matla’ and Sanam, 

And then soon a view of Basrah’s lofty houses; 

Entrust your camels to God's safekeeping, 

As you mount them and ride off at a strong pace. 

One day and the night you will stay with the chiefs, 
Being treated hospitably in their lofty reception rooms, 
Where trays with food are set before their guests, 

On top of the pile, sheep roasted whole with legs spread 
out; 

If it were not for ‘Abdallah’s swordsmanship,”* 

His possessions at the Shatt’s banks would not have re- 
mained intact; 

The scion of the illustrious Manstr and al-Ashgar, 

All of them chiefs as prominent as soaring mountains. 


543 


#9 1 do not know what is meant in the second hemistich: the Dawasir living 
in al-Haddar or some relation between this oasis and the final destination. 

°° The riders are requested to halt for a moment in order to receive a writ- 
ten message and convey it to the addressee. 

°! Not clearly understood, but perhaps the well and pastures between the 
Dahna sands and al-’Armah north of Riyadh are meant. 

°2 The transmitter did not recite the second hemistich. 

°3A famous well on the way between Riyadh and al-Hasa. 

°4 “Abdallah al-Mintifig, according to the transmitter. On the Mintifig tribe 
in Iraq, see Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, iii, 415 ff. 
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82/30. tammat w-sallu ya-hadrinin 
‘ala n-nibiy ‘dad al-gitr bi-gsun an-nibat. 


ill 


THE WISE MAXIMS OF MBARAK IBN MWEM?® 
83. Ibn Mwem, Mbarak, lth walad, hu jaddth, w-ywassih, yigul, 


84/1. — dinyak la anwat bi-s-sdiid nikir® 
‘ala gér ma yahwa an-nijib gayyur 

85/2.  ¢am gayyarat l-ahdat min fadl ni‘mah 
w-cam layyanat min sidditin wi-wsur 

86/3.  w-min bi'd da ya-racbinin salajim 
min soj l-asiddah ‘ariyat dhir 

87/4.  buwatnin gibb as-sara ¢an wasfhin 
jiridin bihin sirb al-‘dug hdur 

88/5. la rawwahan min mawridin sob mawrid™’ 
giribat ma laggan lhinn nhur 

89/6.  gatta suwad al-lel ‘ali rjumha>® 


55 Published versions of this poem are found in Ibn Mish ‘i, i, 81-83 (43 w.) 
and Hmeér, ii, 116-123 (56 w., H), which to a large degree corresponds to Ibn 
Mish‘i (M), and ath-Thumayri, al-Funin ash-sha‘biyyah, 83-85 (Th). The version 
recorded by Ibn Timim has 38 w. The text mostly follows the order established 
by Ibn Mish‘i. Variations, reflecting the choices made in this edition, are given 
and commented upon in the notes. The verses recited by Ibn Timim (T) corre- 
spond to the numbers of the w. of this text as follows: T 1=1, 2=2, 3-4 (tara allah 
ila min rad l-ahdin ma‘azzah // ja‘al lih l-ahlal l-xarbat tgii7; w-tara allah ila min rad 
l-ahdin midallah // ja‘al lih l-ahlal -“amirat thur) 5=18, 6=19, 7=20, 8=24, 9=25, 10=31, 
11=32, 12=30, 13=27, 14, 15=26, 16=28, 17=29, 18=33, 19=35, 20=34, 21=36, 22=38, 
23=37, 24=39, 25=40, 26=21, 27=22, 28=3, 29=4, 30=5, 31=6, 32=7, 33=9, 34, 35=10, 
36=13, 37=14, 38=15. The order of w. in Th is: 1=1, 2=2, 3-4 (which correspond 
to T 3-4 with the difference that T has substituted allah for ad-dinya as the sub- 
ject, taraha lya radat li-hayyin ma‘azzah // thutt al-gsur al-xarbat tgiir; w-taraha lya 
radat li-hayyin midallah // thutt al-gsur al-‘amirat tbir), 5=18, 6=20, 7=19, 8-9, 10=26, 
11=36, 12=37, 13=38, 14=39, 15=23a-22b, 16=24, 17a=25a, 18=30, 19=28, 20=31, 
21, 22=33, 23=34, 24 (la twarn al-“idwan gayat hadagtik // gayat haddak ar-rjal bhi, 
‘Do not show people what you are aiming at, for clever men are like seas that 
cannot be fathomed,’ which corresponds to T 14), 25=27, 26=3, 27=4, 28, 29=5, 
30=7, 31=8, 32=9a, 33=9b, 34=10, 35=13, 36=14, 37, 38=15, 39-40. Metre: — -~- 
See (ea) (ets) (ea) have =) (ae ) (- ---) (at-tawil). Other poems by 
Ibn Mwém are found in Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 11-12, 23, and Hmeér, ii, 113-125. 

°° M: dinyak la arwat bi-s-sdiid. 

57 T: bi‘idat ma laggann bi-l-awrak majnab. 

58 T: gabba timam as-kams daji rjumih. 
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In conclusion, O listeners, pronounce your blessings 
On the Prophet as many as drops of juice flow in twigs.’ 


THE WISE MAXIMS OF MBARAK IBN MWEM 


83. 


84/1. 


85/2. 


86/3. 


87/4. 


88/5. 


89/6. 


Ibn Mwém, Mbarak, had a grandson and by way of moral 
instruction gave him the following counsel, 


‘Often the world’s fortunes are set against you and are 
hostile, 

Running counter to a noble man’s wishes with evil in- 
tent; 

All of a sudden life’s vicissitudes change one’s well-being, 
Or they may bring relief from hardship and oppression. 
Well then, O riders mounted on muscular camels, 
The fur on their backs worn away from the saddle’s chaf- 
ing; 

Bred in al-Batin, after nights on the march they look like” 
Palm branches bending under the weight of clusters of 
dates;° 

As they hasten from well to well at an unflagging pace, 
Journeys towards far-away destinations become like little 
jaunts; 

When the cragged ranges are enveloped in darkness, 


°9 Al-Batin in Oman. 
°° Camels that have become gaunt and sinewy on long marches are often 
compared to curved branches or poles, cf. Vol. II, 285, para 606. 
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w-gada al-mibadi cannhinn xdur 
90/7. tawa‘adaw lihin margab al-‘asr baéir”! 
tagaraw f-yjannth jthmitin bkur 
91/8. rddu salami hin tilfun Rajih 
‘adidi w-min hu li--rifig srir 
92/9. — tabaSiru ya-rakb bi-l-cann wi-d-dara 
wi-dlalin bhin rth al-gnad yifir’? 
93/10. w-gul al-jism minni ya-bn Rakan nahil®® 
w-rasi gasah mn al-biyad Sur 
94/11. fala wa-wji'i min ‘illitin batiniyyah 
laha bén mahniyy ad-dlu’ zfur 
95/12. la abdétha Samtaw ‘alayy wi-dhakaw 
w-la axfetha gamat ‘alayy tyur 
96/13. min kilmitin min ba‘d l-ashab jatni 
xatrin biha sarat ‘alayy hzir?* 
97/14. ila hadajni da ila dak bariz® 
Saddaw ‘alayy “udwin b-géer wtur 
98/15. let allidt taht at-tara fog at-tara 
w-let illidi fog at-tara magbur. 
99/16. let illidi girth w-hadir 
yigibun wi-l-gayibin hdur®® 
100/17. wla xalyat idéna min al-gill sa‘ah 
fi Lgad ma yagsir lihin Sbir®? 
101/18. awassik minni ya-fita ya-bn Rajth 
ihfad wisati la tikun garir®® 
102/19. talabbas bi-taj as-samt ma dimt jalis® 


6! T: timarin yibin tal al-yém baéir. 

62 This is the version of T. In M the two hemistichs are part of two different 
verses: tibasiru ya-rakb bi-l-cann wi-d-dara // w-farsin w-tarhib w-zén Sbir; w-kalamin 
libibin ma tgayyir min al-bala // wi-dlalin bhin rih al-gnad yifur. H substituted for 
the first hemistich of the second verse w-kalamin libibin wi-t-talagah bi-hajibih, which 
I suspect is a phrasing of his own making. 

63 -T : al-hal minni ya-bu Rakan. In T’s version the verse is preceded by, min 
‘ind ibn Mwém ‘adid al-hda // ‘adid al-hda fi l-mi‘dilat sabbir. 

64 T: min harjitin min ba‘d al-ashab jatni // w-séfha gamat ‘aliyy tijitr. 

6 T: min bagét atrik hada w-zallitih. 

6° H continues with the following verse, f-mani b-magbinin w-lani b-xayir // 
w-lanib ‘ind al-mujbat jdir. 

®” H follows with this verse, min ba‘d da b-agil Sayy b-xatri // golin li-‘gal ar-rjal 
fxur. 

68 T: w-hajs bali ma ‘alék gsir. 

69 T: timatta‘’ bi-taj. 
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And the mountains’ shapes appear like black women’s 
tents, 

90/7. Having challenged each other to reach a certain peak in 
the afternoon, 

They raced ahead in a wild gallop. to reach it just before 
daybreak. 

91/8. Convey my greetings when you have arrived at Rajih’s, 
My trusted support who brings joy to his companions; 

92/9. Look forward, O riders, to a well-appointed shelter, 
Fragrant with the aroma of the spiced brew in the bub- 
bling pots; 

93/10. Tell him, “My appearance is wasted, Ibn Rakan, 

And the hairs on my head are covered with grey; 

94/11. The pains I suffer stem from some disease deep inside, 
Hidden in the vaults of my ribs’ cage it heaves its sighs.” 

95/12. Were I to reveal my secret, people would gloat and laugh, 
But to dissimulate makes my torments even worse; 

96/13. Because of some things that were said and reported to 
me, 

Things that risk turning me into people’s laughing-stock; 

97/14. Looking askance at me, they withdraw and talk among 
themselves, 

Fastening on me the saddle’s wooden boards without pro- 
tective cushions. 

98/15. How I wish that those in the ground would walk on the 
ground, 

And that those walking on the ground would be buried 
inside it; 

99/16. How I wish that those who are near and present 
Would disappear and that those gone would be here with 
me. 

100/17. If now we stand empty-handed and without means, 

It may be that tomorrow our reach will not fall short.”! 

101/18. Now listen to my advice, my boy, son of Rajih, 

And remember well what I tell you, do not disdain it! 

102/19. Cloak yourself in silence when seated in the assembly, 


0 The poet wishes that his dead friends would come back to life and that 
his enemies were dead. 
“1 This verse is more or less a duplicate of para 117. 
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103/20. 
104/21. 
105/22. 
106/23. 
107/24. 
108/25. 
109/26. 
110/27. 
111/28. 
112/29. 


113/30. 


TEXT—THE VILLAGE VOICE 


wla thun bén ar-rjal hadur 

talabbas bi-taj as-samt w-ihdar min al-lga'* 
tara al-lga tasbib kull umir’? 
std al-liyali ma diri ‘an btinha 
amsann anati w-asbahann dkiur 
talagahan mn ger zojin xadanni 
wi-lhinn an-nbub al-mistifat bzir’® 
yigulih illt xayifin min wgu‘ha 
xatrin titawim bi-d-dana wi-tjur 
wla taxid l-aylat min bab guwwa 
wi-l-adlam la tabhat lihin jhur 
éam “éltin ja “ugbha fatk haybah”’ 
‘alék al-‘yun al-mirgibat ndur’® 
wla twarn al-‘idwan fi l-hal riggah 
yibatun fi ni‘mah w-tib sriur’? 

idhak mi‘th bi-s-sinn wi-s-sirr migfal 
la “idt habrin fa-r-rjal hbitr®® 

cam wahdin yadhak w-yibdi lik ar-rda 
wu-hu tammin lk fi t-tirig thur 

ila zallifat rijlik w-hall bk al-gida®! 
yigil micanik ji‘l ma titi” 

rifigin yrafigk ‘ala hazzat ar-raxa 


4 


p76 


2 T: w-ihfad lsanik ‘an at-tilaffad wi-l-lga. 

73H: kull Sri. 

4 T: talagahan sahwan sragin xadannih. The same image occurs in a poem 
by Rmézan, bma hall bi min haltin ma ihtizétha // wa-l-ayyam gimsin ma bhin hyal; 
ywallidin hiranin xbatin Sarayir // tasga w-tabga bi-l-glib ‘lal (i.e. the days give birth 
to ‘vicious and evil camel calves’), Sowayan, ash-Shi‘r an-Nabati, 426. 


5 T: 
16 T: 
17 T: 
8 T: 


wi-lhin al-liyali mhaddfat bzur. 
la tati l-‘aylat. 

“eltin min bi‘dha fatk. 

w-min gabilha lik “izzitin wi-nsir. 


9M: yibitin bi-s-sa‘adah w-lél srr. Th: fi ni‘mah w-til srir. 

80 The wording of the first hemistich of the following verse in M’s Arabic 
notation is not quite clear to me. As far as I can judge, it runs like this, la min 
walaw saddik tibayyan w-midanick // kama ban fi naxr al-‘dam ksiur. H gives this more 
elaborate version, which perhaps aims at explaining M’s text, dhak luhum bi-s-sinn 
wi-s-sirr migfal // wla tbayyin xafyat sdur; wla tigul inni ‘ala an-ndas tayil // la ‘idt 
habnin f-ar-rjal hbur; wi-s-sadd la tibdth illa li-waft // illi ‘ala hifd as-sdiid gayytir; tara 
al-‘da la ban saddik li-‘ilmhum // tibasaraw w-a‘taw ‘aléh bsir; la min walih ysi‘ fi 
kull nahyah // w-hattaw ‘aléh min an-nmamah zir. 

81M: rijlik w-zall bk al-gidam. 

82 T: gal da miéanik. 
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104/21. 


105/22. 


106/23. 


107/24. 


108/25. 


109/26. 


110/27. 


111/28. 


112/29. 
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Do not acquire a reputation among your fellows as a bab- 
bler! 

Cloak yourself in silence and beware of empty talk, 
For thoughtless chatter is at the root of all problems. 
One knows not what lies hidden in the lap of the dark 
nights: 

Their evening’s female issue may turn into males over- 
night; 

They have a way of becoming pregnant without taking a 
man, 

And they bring forth an offspring of unmitigated disas- 
ters; 

These are the words of one who has learnt to fear the 
effects, 

Knowing that their brood may multiply as twins and be- 
come even worse. 

Faced with transgressions, do not start by applying force, 
Do not poke about in burrows ignorant of what lies in 
the dark: 

Many an outrageous deed caused one’s dignity to be lost, 
Always be conscious that people’s eyes watch your every 
move! 

Under no circumstances show your enemies any weak- 
ness: 

If you did they would go to sleep happily and contented; 
Pretend to be cheerful and keep your true feelings locked 
away, 

Though you may have a sly understanding, others are just 
as wily. 

Often someone makes as if he likes and trusts you as a 
friend, 

Whereas he is digging a hole on your way for you to fall 
into; 

When you lose your footing and you have come to grief, 
He says, “Stay where you are, I hope that you'll rise no 
more.” 


113/30. A friend who is your companion when all is fine and well, 
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114/31. 
115/32. 
116/33. 
117/34. 
118/35. 
119/36. 
120/37. 
121/38. 
122/39. 
123/40. 


124/41. 


TEXT—THE VILLAGE VOICE 


wla hallat al-balwa iléh yibur** 

hadak xallih la tikiun jilisih®4 

gadih mjafatin w-tul hjur*° 

wla tsaft kin asammin smeéda‘ 

‘ala sakk la‘at az-ziman sibur®® 

ila rimok ‘dak bi-kbar al-hasa®’ 

zalzil ‘alehum la gawet sxur 

fin kan ma tagwa al-gda hadd hadir*® 
fisbir w-darat az-ziman tdur 

‘athum salafhum la gawét w-zidhum®® 
bi-suwagi‘in tigdi -‘dam ksiir?® 
w-ana ahdirk taxid bint ginnin mharbid?' 
yogi lik min al-iss al-xabit nsuir 
rixwin xanatil al-yidén midallah?* 
wi-kbarin gadarif al-ktuf fdir?” 

wla ta‘labin jab sédin min al-maha** 
wla tar min ‘is§ al-hamam sgir?? 
tara al-harar illi tarajja nfu‘ha 
yisum li-l‘alya w-hinn tyur 

wma tirtidi min ‘ugb l-asraf bi-l-wita 
wi-l-hin bi-riis an-nayfat wkur?® 
w-sallu ‘ala xér al-baraya Mhammad 
‘adad min hajj w-rah yizir. 


83 T: ‘ind al-liyal al-mu‘dilat yibir. H: rifigin yrafgik ‘ala hazzat al-gisa // hittih 
ila jar az-ziman dxir; w-rifigin yrafgik ‘ala hazzat ar-raxa // wla hallat al-balwa ‘alék 
yibir; xallih janab w-ihdar tgirrik sidagtih // tarah jurfin ma y‘annaz ‘aléh as-sir. 

84 T: ana agiil kibbih la tikin. 

85 T: gadih baratin w-til. 

86 Same formula in a poem by Rmézan, “ala sakk garat az-ziman jbal, Sowayan, 
ash-Shi‘r an-Nabati, 426. 

87 M: ‘dak bi-summ min al-hajar. 

88 T: sadd hadir. 


” T: ‘athum gdahum la gawét. 
T: bi-suwamxin tidi‘ al-‘dam. 


°l TT: bint hirwin mharbid. 


T: wi-twal xanatif al-yiden. 


% T: kbar dafadif al-jnib fdir. 
"4 T: fla ta‘l ja b-agtam sédih al-maha. 


T: wla yiji min “iss. 


%© H adds: tijtk min bintin fahalha mjarrab // fi‘lih bi-kasb at-taylat madkir. 
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114/31. 


115/32. 


116/33. 


117/34. 


118/35. 


119/36. 
120/37. 


121/38. 


122/39. 


123/40. 


124/41. 
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Then leaves you in the lurch when you're afflicted with 
misfortune, 

Do not associate with him and avoid his company, 
Retaliate by giving him the cold shoulder and cutting him 
dead; 

Confide only in men steadfast like firmly embedded 
boulders, 

Who stolidly and patiently withstand the blows of fate. 
If your enemies attack you by hurling big stones, 
Counter by crushing them with huge rocks if you can; 
And if you lack the power to take instant revenge, 
Then bide your time until a better opportunity presents 
itself; 

Pay them back in kind or, if you are able, even more, 
By striking them with meteors that smash their bones to 
pieces. 

I warn you, never marry the daughter of a conceited cad, 
If you do not want an evil nest of vultures as your brood,?’ 
Soft weaklings, big and gawky good-for-nothings, 

Large frames made of cartilage, devoid of intelligence; 
Never has a fox been seen taking an oryx as his prey, 
Nor did anyone ever hear of hawks flying from a pigeon’s 
nest; 

No, there is no use in hunting except with noble falcons, 
Peregrines whose ambition it is to soar to the greatest 
heights; 

Unwilling to settle for the low ground after this loftiness, 
They build their aeries on the pinnacles of sheer cliffs. 
Now pronounce blessings on the best of men, Muham- 
mad, 

In numbers as great as those of pilgrims flocking to God’s 
house.’ 


%” Similar advice on the importance of carefully selecting one’s friends and 
spouse is given in another piece of wisdom poetry by Mbarak ibn Mweém, Ibn 
Mish‘i, ii, 23. 
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IV 
EXCHANGE OF WISE SAYINGS BETWEEN NASIR IBN TIMIM 
AND HAMDAN IBN ‘BED AL-‘AJ‘AJ°® 


125. nistdtin gayilha gabil, kalamtth b-kalamin ma‘i ma hu b-wajid, 
a‘allmik bha. w-ba‘d ma jatih radd ‘aliyy al-kalam da. gult,”® 


126/1.  y-allah ya-matlib ya-‘ali as-San 
y-alli ‘ala xalgih rigibin w-‘ali 
127/2. ya-samkin al-‘ars min ger ‘“imdan 
w-ila nifad hukmih wla hu ybali 
128/3. f-al-barhah sahir ilén as-sifar ban 
wla had yilum illi jara lth jara li 
129/4. ifkart ft dinya wla Suft Sin zan 
ya-‘ank da wagtin hitir al-hawali 
130/5. ahdin sigath al-kas b-rifgin w-suftan 
w-ahdin thaddif bih ‘ala kull jali 
131/6. fulli mtt‘in li-l-wiliyy faz bi-jnan 
wla kan ma yamlik kitir ar-ryali 
132/7. we-illi ‘asa rabbih f-hu sar xasran 
wla kan bi-yata ad-dahab bi-n-n‘ali 
133/8. ya-racbin min ‘indina fog dabyan 
wald arcin ma hu yidur ad-dlali 
134/9. fhu in ‘ada yasdi l-terin bi-jinhan 
walla kima higin xadah al-jfali 
135/10. malfak ubu Rasid ‘Bed ibn Hamdan 
w-azz allah innth wafyin fi -‘yali 
136/11. absir lya jitih bi-kabsin min ad-dan 
w-binnin ysawwa fi hasin ad-dlali 
137/12. w-gul sahbik yaski min wagt ma zan 
ada‘ aradil an-nas ja lih migali 


"8 A version of these poems was published in Hmér, iii, 172-177. 
° Metre: — --- — ---— --- — (at-tawil). 
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EXCHANGE OF WISE SAYINGS BETWEEN NASIR IBN TIMIM 
AND HAMDAN IBN ‘BED AL-‘AJ‘AJ 


125. 


126/1. 


127/2. 


128/73. 


129/4. 


130/5. 


131/6. 


132/7. 


133/78. 


134/9. 


135/10. 


136/11. 


137/12. 


Before this one there had been another poem, a few 
verses that I addressed to him. I will recite them to you. 
Upon receipt of the poem he sent me his verses in re- 
ply. This is what I said, 


‘O God on high, Your favour we invoke; 

From Your exalted station You behold Your creation; 
You have uplifted the Throne without supporting pillars, 
Your decrees are carried out forthwith and are beyond 
recall; 

Last night I lay awake until the first light of dawn, 
No-one who went through a similar experience will blame 
me, 

For I fretted about the world and how all has gone to 
seed: 

May you be spared Time’s manifold horrors! 

One has his goblet filled up nicely and to his heart’s 
content, 

While the other is slammed against the rocks again and 
again. 

He who obeys God will gain entry to Paradise, 

Even though he has no hoard of money; 

But he who disobeys his Lord will surely lose, 

Even though his sandals’ soles tread on pure gold. 

O rider setting out on a strong male mount, 

The son of a southern camel that is not looking for shade; 
Running at a fast gait it resembles a bird on the wing, 
Or a male ostrich that has been startled and bolts away; 
Your destination is the father of Rashid, ‘Béd ibn 
Hamdan, 

God Almighty, there is no more honest man on earth! 
Look forward to being entertained with a roasted male 
sheep, 

And coffee poured from shining, long-beaked pots. 
Tell him, “Your friend complains about Time's injustice, 
Which allows despicable men to be listened to respect- 
fully.” 
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138/13. 


139. 
140/1. 
141/2. 


142/3. 


TEXT—THE VILLAGE VOICE 


sallu ‘ala xér al-baraya ibn ‘Adnan 
sift‘na la ja nahar al-hawali. 


radd ‘ad hu,'° 


amsin w-ana ya-fahim ar-rams za‘lan 
w-jant b-galbi mitl wasf as-Sali 
mit‘omsin w-abgi micanin lih iknan 
w-abgi micanin xalyin ma tisalr 
f'addat ana bi-mSamrax ar-ras Barzan 
gasrin bi-hazm mn awwalin kan gali 


143/4. wi-fkart bth la gid nizal fth firsan 
wi-l-yom xarbanin min an-nazl xali 

144/5. faygant b-allah xalgi ‘ali as-san 
mirt bi-katbih daymin ma ymalt 

145/6. ya-rachin illi yagdif az-zet duxxan 
yamsi ‘ala sitt ‘jalatin jlah 

146/7. ila farnh as-sawwag ‘ajlin bi-sukkan 
xatrin ysawwni ft l-hawa lh dlali 

147/8. yansir min al-Far‘ah ‘ala hazm Jim‘an 
w-yansa rifigin ja gi‘udih ‘ana li 

148/9. ft gasr Misrif nayfin ben l-awtan 
w-betth yisarin min Simalin mwali 

149/10. fgulh ya-sibban talgon déegan 
rajlin yirum al-kéf kannih simal 

100 Metre: — -~— — --- -~-~ — (at-tawil). 
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138/13. Pray for blessings on the best of men, a son of ‘Adnan, 
Who will intercede for us when man stands struck with 
terror.’ 


139. This is his reply. 


140/1. ‘Yesterday—you understand my meaning—lI was angry, 
As if my heart had been set alight by fiery flames; 

141/72. My mind clouded over and I looked for a place to hide, 
Somewhere to be alone and not be asked anything by any- 
one; 

142/73. So I clambered up the crumbled walls of Barzan, 
A fortress on top of the hill, once proud and mighty; 

143/74. I thought how it used to be astir with brave knights, 
Whereas today the castle lies in ruins and is deserted; 

144/5. Strongly I felt my belief in God the Almighty, my Crea- 
tor, 

Whose writ always comes true and is carried out without 
fail; 

145/6. O rider of a car that spews clouds of burnt oil, 

Rolling over the road on its six giant wheels; 

146/7. As the driver steers with rapid movements left and right, 
It almost takes off and flies, casting a shadow on the 
ground; 

147/8. He sets out from al-Far‘ah over Jim‘an’s stony ridge, 
Heading for a friend who sent me his message by camel 
mount; 

148/9. Among Mishrif’s remarkable fortress-like, towering 
houses, 

You'll find his place towards the left immediately from 
the north; 

149/10. Tell him, O youths, when you meet the dashing ad- 
dressee, 

A man fond of entertainment, with the easy manners of 
a northerner, !% 


101 


10! The ruins of Barzan, a fortress in al-Ldam, see p. 956 n. 8. 

102 It was explained to me that men of the south are hdarsin, quick to take 
offence and irritable, whereas people in northern Najd are wsa‘in xittarhum, 
easy-going and known for their forbearance. 
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150/11. 
151/12. 
152/13. 
153/14. 
154/15. 
155/16. 
156/17. 
157/18. 
158/19. 
159/20. 
160/21. 
161/22. 


162/23. 


TEXT—THE VILLAGE VOICE 


wla hub la yisfig wla hub tam‘an 
wi-mjarrabin Nasir ‘asir ar-rjali 
frya-bu Sa‘ad min harjitik sirt mistan 
w-hayyadini w-ana awwalan kan sali 
w-asuf dinyan ingidat wi-d-dahar san 
w-ya-ragb ad-dinya wa‘adha al-camali 
fisbir ‘ala ad-dinya w-law kan ma kan 
w-darb al-ma‘azzah dawwrih la thal 
w-isfig ‘ala al-xémat b-tumbin w-‘imdan 
wi-l-ahwal ftha la tbayyin xamah 
yasmit ‘alek in kan bi-hdak “idwan 
w-cam wahdin yasmit w-law kunt gala 
in kanth giribin gam yamdi b1-l-adyan 
alann ma beni w-bénik halal 

wla min bagetih gal ma fith medan 
ya-ji‘lih allah ma yiji lih “yal 

hu ma dara innh gabbahth kull sin fan 
w-ma ‘ad yabga kun rasm alyjamali 
ya-bu Sa‘ad tara ar-ndiyy ma lih lsan 
w-in “iddat al-af‘al ma lih fa‘ali 

w-in ja ydawwar gasr as-sibr ma ban 
w-fi hazzat as-sittat himlth ysal 

ya-ji‘l min yarda l-nafsih bi-hugran 
pil an-nitayil fog ruhih thal 

tammat w-sallu ‘idd ma hall waddan 
‘ala an-nibiy “dad wabl al-maxali. 
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151/12. 


152/13. 


153/14. 


154/15. 


155/16. 


156/17. 
157/18. 


158/19. 


159/20. 


160/21. 


161/22. 


162/23. 
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He is not anxious for anything and has no greedy desires, 
A stout-hearted and gallant man, Nasir, beloved among 
his fellows, 

“O father of Sa‘d, your words put me in a sorrowful mood, 
You roused my soul from its state of blithe indifference. 
Indeed, the world is past its prime and the times are evil: 
If you set your sights on this world, know that it is bound 
to end; 

Therefore, bear its vicissitudes, come what may, 
Assiduously seek to distinguish yourself on the path of 
glory; 

Care for chivalry’s tent, securing it with pegs and poles; 
When in difficult straits, bear up and do not give in to 
torpor; 

The enemy, seeing you, will be pleased at your misfor- 
tunes, 

And though you are held in esteem, many will gloat; 
Among your relatives, one may swear a solemn oath, 
That he will stand by you no matter what; 

But when you come to him in need, he says, ‘I can’t’: 
May God punish him by not granting him any offspring! 
Without knowing it he became ugly, and, though all 
perishes, 

There remains naught but the trace of one’s good deeds. 
O father of Sa‘d, a wretch cannot proudly assert himself: 
When the chivalrous feats are recounted, he has noth- 
ing to show; 

If his help is wanted the sluggard is nowhere to be found, 
And in times of hardship his load must be carried by oth- 
ers; 

As for one who does not mind falling in disrepute, 
May he be buried under the sands dug up for his grave.” 
To end my verse, blessings as many as drops of rain 
For the Prophet, as often as showers are released by the 
clouds.’ 
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ENCORE: 
THE UGLY KNIGHT AND THE HAPPY BEDOUIN 


In this concluding chapter two little poems illustrate the myriad 
ties by which the Dawasir historically, geographically, and culturally 
are bound to the wider Najdi cultural environment and space of 
which they are part. The first piece of verse by Fawzan al-Ghari 
of al-Hugban, transmitted by Mhammad ibn Rashid of al-Hugban, 
shows an uncanny resemblance to some of the little poems by 
Shléwih al-‘Atawi, collected in the section entitled ‘A face marked 
by the sun’ of Volume II. In each case a distinguished tribal beauty 
is driven by curiosity to catch a glimpse of the legendary desert 
knight and is cruelly disappointed because his appearance falls 
far short of her expectations.’ Upon being told of her comments 
the poet-hero feels deeply hurt and in his verses blames her for 
not looking beyond outward appearances to moral qualities such 
as courage and endurance on which his reputation is built. Having 
vented his wrath the poet ends by boasting of his intrepid crossing 
of the desert wastes in search of glory and contrasts this with the 
effeminate and contemptible ways of the soft men who physically 
are more to the ladies’ taste. Here the lady likens the hero to Ibu 
Zwayyid, probably the famous poet Khalaf ibu Zwayyid as-Sinjari 
of the Shammar tribe, who died at an advanced age in 1942 in 
Hayil and was known for his ugly face.* 

The verses by Ibn Wthaylan, the poet and transmitter who 
contributed the narrative on the struggle between Ibn Gwéd and 
ad-Duwish, the sheikh of Mtér, explain how stories and verses have 
spread over vast areas and became integrated into the lore of tribes 
whose territories are a thousand and more kilometres apart. Driven 
by love for his camels, the only recently settled Ibn Wthaylan 


' Cf. the chapter ‘Art and Aesthetics in Graeco-Arabic Wisdom Literature’ 
in F. Rosenthal, Four Essays on Art and Literature in Islam, Leiden 1971, 16, on 
the topic of beauty of character and beauty of face, ‘Someone said to Socrates: 
“How ugly you are!”’ etc. 

* See “Abd ar-Rahman as-Suwayda’, Min shu‘ara@ al-Jabal al-‘ammiyyin, ii, 11, 
and ath-Thumayri, al-Funin ash-sha‘biyyah, 208, where Ibu Zwayyid is called damim 
al-manzar ‘ugly, misshapen.’ 
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continued to wander up and down the Arabian peninsula, from 
the southern part of Yemen to Hayil in the north,’ a distance of 
more than two thousand kilometres, to wherever he heard of 
reports of rainfall even when there was no longer an economic 
need to make the distance. As he put it, ‘No, I never longed to 
live in an eight-storeyed building, // With air conditioners, elec- 
tric light, and an elevator.’ In his view, life in the desert spaces 
and attachment to the traditional ways of the Arabian Bedouins 
were infinitely more important and preferable to whatever com- 
forts modern civilization could offer. This great mobility of the 
hardy Bedouin tribesmen is the reason that one can still follow 
the traces of their poems and narratives from one area to anoth- 
er, as the Bedouins follow the traces of the wasmi, the rains of late 
autumn and early winter, which cause the herbage to spring up 
in its wake, and make for the i‘, the blossoming spring that is 
every Bedouin’s fond desire. 


* Cf. Bkhétan ibn Dafi’s verse, ‘From Yemen to the borders of the Shatt [in 
Iraq] they range in search of pasture,’ Vol. III, 323. As a boy Bkhétan used to 
pasture the family’s herds with his older brothers Shigig and Shibib from as-Silil, 
on the road to Najran, to Hayil in the north. 
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1 

POEM BY FAWZAN AL-GHARI AL-HUGBANI, RECITED BY 
MHAMMAD IBN RASHID, WHO GIVES VENT TO HIS ANGER 
AT THE UNFLATTERING COMMENTS MADE BY ONE OF THE 
TRIBE’S BEAUTIES ON HIS APPEARANCE 


. bint ibn Slimah, kull ma ankaf min gazawatih galat, warruni 
Fawzan al-Hugbani, al-Ghan. yom jaw al-manacif w-ja “abd- 
ha ‘indaha w-kull ma marrha wahid yasha bha galat, hu da? 
gal, la. al-mrad, yom marr ‘alaha ¢annth ibu Zwayyid. galat, 
hu da? gal, th. galat, letth béd as-sa'uw, yitra wla yinsaf. 
‘allimoh w-gam yal {ab! 


2/\s yom bedan min ‘ayaha tigili 
tara Sibirkum min Sibr l-aywad nagis 
of 2. gulu lha riyyadha alli tujunth 
ma fi dimin min hawaha hawajis 
4/3. Safft maa rab‘t ‘ala akwar dummar 
yyini bi-“ilmin tali al-lel nayis 
5/4. yama ‘adalnahin ma‘a sadd Migrih 
| cima ‘adal ma min misagih rayis 
6/5. yom “alj an-nyab fi sahat al-‘da 
cima y‘alj sba‘hinn al-farayis 
7/6. €am batnin xamt at-tmamah gita‘na 
w-agfat bina mitl al-mahal al-marayis. 


' Metre: (-)(-)-~- - -~- -~--(-)(--) (at-tawil). The rhyme shows some 
irregularities. 
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1 

POEM BY FAWZAN AL-GHARI AL-HUGBANI, RECITED BY 
MHAMMAD IBN RASHID, WHO GIVES VENT TO HIS ANGER 
AT THE UNFLATTERING COMMENTS MADE BY ONE OF THE 
TRIBE’S BEAUTIES ON HIS APPEARANCE 


l. Always when he returned from his raids, the daughter 
of Ibn Slimah would insist on seeing him, saying ‘Show 
me Fawzan al-Hugbani.’ On the day of the raiders’ return 
she would ask her slave when a handsome man passed 
by, ‘Is that him?’ and each time the answer was ‘No, that’s 
not him.’ In short, one day someone came by who looked 
like Ibu Zwayyid.* She asked, ‘Is that him?’ ‘Yes,’ he said. 
‘Well,’ she said, ‘I wish that he were the egg of the 
red-headed sparrow, something one hears about but 
never actually sees.’ It was reported to him [Fawzan] what 
she had said. Thereupon he composed these verses, 


yay ae ‘The fair beauty spoke in a fit of sulkiness, 
Though incapable of valiant men’s achievements; 
3/2. Tell her, since you are their regular visitors, 
That I do not feel in the slightest attracted to her; 
4/3. My passion is riding with my companions on hardy 
mounts, 
To receive reports at the end of night about far-away 
booty; 
5/4. So many times we steered them along Sadd Migrih,° 


As a peasant directs the flow of irrigation water, 
6/5. When horses chew their bits on the field of battle, 
As animals of prey gnaw on the carcass of their kill; 
6/6. How often didn’t we cross valleys grown with thumam, 
Carried by mounts running like pulleys spinning at mad 
speed.”4 


2 See p. 714 on Ibu Zwayyid. 

+ This place is unknown to me. It was said to lie to the south of the Wadi in 
the area of Najran. 

4 If the strain on the rope with which a heavy bucket is pulled up becomes 
too great and it snaps, the pressure on the pulley is suddenly released and it 
starts spinning wildly. 
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ll 


TEXT— ENCORE 


POEM BY ‘BED IBN MHAMMAD IBN WTHAYLAN OF 
AL-MISA‘RAH ON HIS LOVE OF CAMELS AND BEDOUIN LIFE 


8. 


9/1. 


10/2. 
11/3. 
12/4. 
13/5. 


14/6. 


ana mrabb‘in jayyin min jinub, min yamm Bayhan, w-ruhna 
len rabba‘na Simalin min Hayil, jayyin min ‘Adan w-ruhna 
mrabbi* simal ‘ala al-bill. w-gal li wahid min ‘yali as-subh w- 
ana ‘indaha fi ‘isb, ant kilift ‘ala “umrik, ana balla awaggif 
w-gult,° 


w-allah ya-mamsay “ind nigati 
inha ywassi xatri law takallaft 
aruh bha li-t-ttb min het yati 

w-ma lahgni min Suttitin ma tahassaft 
fi saff mirrag ar-rgab al-xawati 
tatwi r-ryadi tayyat as-sgirt az-zaft 
w-allah ya-Safah b-zén an-nibati 
rawatif{in fr zayfin yom waggaft 

ma rgabti maskan timan tbhigati 
bi-gnadis w-lambatha wi-d-daraj laft 
hi saff bali minuiti fi hayati 

la jit asawwi gérha ma tisarraft. 


> Metre: -— --- — --- -~- - (at-tawil). 
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ll 
POEM BY ‘BED IBN MHAMMAD IBN WIHAYLAN OF 
AL-MISA‘RAH ON HIS LOVE OF CAMELS AND BEDOUIN LIFE 


8. Once I migrated towards the spring pastures in the north. 
I was coming from the south from the area of Bayhan 
and we trekked until we had reached the pastures north 
of Hayil. We started from Aden and migrated towards the 
north to find suitable grazing for our camels. One 
morning one of my sons told me, as I was watching the 
animals graze on the herbage, ‘You really went to a lot 
of trouble for their sake!’ While I was standing there I 
recited these verses, 


o/1: ‘By God, to wander around with my herds of camels, 

Gladdens my heart, even though it is a lot of trouble; 
10/2. To wherever good grazing is found we migrate, 

And as for the hardship it brings, I feel no regrets; 
11/3. My desire is for long-necked camels, sisters all,? 

That burn the desert’s miles as cars on the highway; 
12/4. | By God, the mere sight of them amidst the green, 

Pasturing on the flowering plants, as I am standing there! 
13/5. No, I never longed to live in an eight-storeyed building, 

With air conditioners, electric light, and an elevator; 
14/6. |The camels are my passion, I wish for nothing else in life: 

If I tried my hand at another trade, I wouldn’t do well.’° 


4 That is, sired by the same pedigreed stud. ; 
5 The same sentiment is expressed by the poet Ibn Cléb of Al ‘Ammar with 
regard to his cultivation of date palms, P6/9. 
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NOTE ON THE GLOSSARY 


The principles underlying the organization of the Glossary and 
the choices that have been made with regard to certain features 
peculiar to the spoken language when compared to Classical Ar- 
abic, such as the changes that the glottal stop hamzah has under- 
gone in the vernacular, have been explained in the notes to the 
glossaries of Volumes I and II. Readers who wish to inform them- 
selves on these aspects of the Glossary are therefore referred to 
the notes introducing the glossaries of these earlier volumes. 

In order to make the oral text more accessible to students with 
a background in Classical Arabic (CA) but not in the dialect, or 
this particular dialect and poetic idiom, corresponding vocabu- 
lary or related forms derived from the same root in CA have been 
added between brackets. This procedure has the additional ad- 
vantage of bringing out the intimate relationship between the two. 
Particles are listed according to the order of their consonants, 
while initial and final @ and medial a are treated as alif. 

Lexical items are followed by a combination of symbols that al- 
low the reader to refer rapidly to the section of the text where 
the word can be found. These references are illustrative and not 
inclusive of all instances where the word occurs. Wherever it 
seemed useful, as a way of throwing further light on the semantic 
range of an item and the contexts in which it occurs, referenced 
material from other sources has been added. 

A lexical item’s place in the text is indicated first by a reference 
to one of the sections into which the text has been divided: 

P: Camels & Palm Trees (pp. 192-227) 

B: The Time of Ibn Badran (pp. 234-255) 

M: Muslihah ‘Peace Poem’ (pp. 262-281) 

N: Traditions of Al Nahish (pp. 284-341) 

H: The Poetry of Ibn Husn (pp. 344373) 

Mx (1-4): Defending the Wadi and Honour (pp. 384-535) 


G: Ibn Gwed, the Bedouin Chiefs (pp. 550-629) 

C: The Coffee Caravan of the Wuda‘in (pp. 640-679) 
S: The Perspective of a Settled Tribe (pp. 686-713) 
O: The Ugly Knight (pp. 716-719) 
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In the sections P and H, the poems are numbered separately and 
the number of the poem is followed by the number of the verse (s) 
concerned, e.g. P4/8 refers to verse no. 8 of poem no. 4 of sec- 
tion P. The other sections are numbered from the beginning until 
the end of the section and in addition the verses of the poems 
are numbered separately, e.g. G46/5 refers to paragraph 46, which 
is verse no. 5 of a poem of section G (in the sections with consec- 
utive numbering from beginning to end, the number of the verse 
is not given in the Glossary). In Mx each of the four sub-sections 
has its own numbering, e.g. Mx2/4 is paragraph 4 of sub-section 
no. 2 of Mx. Short narrative introductions or concluding remarks 
to the poems are referred to by letters in P and H, e.g. Pl/a = 
paragraph a of the narrative introduction to poem no. | of sec- 
tion P. These symbols may also refer to lexical items in the foot- 
notes to the para concerned. 

In references to other sources the following abbreviations are 
used for the names of the authors and the year of publication (full 
titles are given in the Sources of Reference): 


Bul Bulayhid, Muhammad (1972) 

Doughty Doughty, Charles M. (1936) 

Faraj al-Faraj, Khalid ibn Muhammad ad-Dawsari (1952) 

Fas al-Fassam, Mahbib ibn Sa‘d ibn Midwis (1989) 

Glos Sowayan, Saad Abdullah (1992, Glossary) 

Hess Hess, J. J. (1938) 

Hu al-Huqayl, “Abd al-Karim ibn Hamad ibn Ibrahim 
(1989) 

IngCa Ingham, Bruce (1990) 

IngSal sae ati hea tee TOO) 

JohnDoi Johnstone, T. M. (1961) 

JohnDoii __ ,,,,,55999999999999999999909 (1964) 

JohnEa 6s tate tities LOO 7) 

JuA Junaydil, Sa‘d ibn “Abdallah ibn (1981) 

JuKha so SAS aR aN EAN TINIE ALOT) 

JuMu a LO Te) 

JuSa ss sGAaaighiy DAN ISUGNSSISO Io SU LOO LOO) 

KhaAd Khamis, “Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn (1982) 

Lane Lane, E. W., Lexicon 

Maws as-Sa‘id, Talal “Uthman (1987) 

Musil Musil, Alois (1928) 
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Palva Palva, Heikki (1978) 

Ph Philby (1922) 

Proch Prochazka, Th. (1988) 

Rad Raddas, ‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn (1984-85) 

Sow Sowayan, S. A. (1992) 

SOW (1982). 5. csssossssessssenstyyre (LOO?) 

Su as-Suwayda’, ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn Zayd (1988) 

SuFa PO Te TMT er errr terre rer raat © cco 2 

Thaq ath-Thaqafah at-taqlidiyyah fi al-Mamlakah al-‘Arabiyyah 
as-Su‘udiyyah, vol. 7 al-ma‘anf al-jugrafiyyah. 

‘Ubidi al-Ubtdi, Muhammad ibn Nasir (1979) 

Wehr Wehr, Hans (1976) 


Other abbreviations: 


CA Classical Arabic (i.e. lexical material found in Lane, 
Lisan al-‘Arab, and other dictionaries, including 
Wehr’s dictionary of Modern Standard Arabic). 

coll. collective 

contr contrary 

dimin diminutive 

expl. explained 

f. feminine 

imp. imperative 

imperf imperfect 

inf. n infinitive noun 

lit. literally 

m. masculine 

n. un nomen unitatts 

O.S. oneself 

part participial noun 

pass passive 

perf. perfect 

pl. plural 

pl. mult plural of multitude 

pl. pauc plural of paucity 

q.v. quod vide 

S. singular 

$.0. someone 

s.th. something 

syn. synonym 
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abk abk is short for CA la aba laka, meaning “may you have 
no father” (as an expression of praise or love). Literal- 
ly, this expression is an imprecation, but in common 
usage it has the meaning of an endearment. It occurs 
as a particle at the beginning of a phrase with the mean- 
ing of “look here” and conveys the sense of mild exas- 
peration with the other <Mx2/119>. 


"bw ibu; yiba “father, daddy!” <N/62> (CA ab “father”; ya abati 
“O my father!”). 
°ty ata, yati “to come, arrive” <O/10>. According to Bkhétan, 


the verb is more commonly used by Ghatan and Yam, 
as in at bi-5-Say “Bring the tea!” <B/29>. étin bi-darbi 
“Come, ladies, and wait here for me” <H/4a> (CA ata). 

wir particle expressing a sudden realization. It introduces 
the subject of a sentence directly or takes a pronominal 
suffix, which agrees with the subject, Glos <H5/10,G/ 
178>. 

°tr itar, tar “footprints, track, trace” Glos <P8/10,N/180,H5/ 
12,G/211,Mx2/76>, pl. atar <Mx3/6>. ‘ala tarih “on his 
traces” <B/30> (CA athar). 

yr qjur pl. awajir “worry, headache.” 

‘al l-ajil “for the sake of, because of” <P6/c,H3/b,C/37>. 
ha-ajal “Look here!” <H4/a>. qal “appointed time, 
moment of death” <P7/11,M/33> (CA li-ajlt). 

xd axad, xada “to take; to seize, conquer” <P8/17,N/1,H1/ 
30>; “to rob, plunder, loot” <N/2,3>; “to take as a wife, 
to marry a woman.” yuxdo “they are robbed”; ixdaw “they 
were robbed, taken, captured” <B/29>; yuxad “it is tak- 
en”; xada ma‘ “to take a road, route” <N/11>; xadaw 
luhum fatrah “they took their time, they continued do- 
ing s.th. for a certain time” <N/45>; xadéna Ina Swayy 
“after a short while we” <G/149>; also simply xadaw <M/ 
38>. maxid pl. maxdin “taking as spoil, seizing” <N/ 
121,Mx4/2> (CA mukhidh). maxud “taken, seized, 
robbed”; maxudah “a female who has lost her virginity” 
Musil, 197. ixid pl. axayid “plunder, loot”; axadhum ixidtin 
jayyidah “he looted them completely” Musil, 577. 

xw see xwy. 

“db addab, yiddib “to train; to punish, chastise, discipline” <B/ 
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26,Mx2/49>. adab “training, exercise” <B/18> (CA add- 
aba). 

“dm wdam, idam “liquid sheep butter, gravy (mrigah), condi- 
ment, any liquid into which a loaf of bread (gurs) is 
dipped” <S/17> (CA idam “condiment, fatty ingredient”). 


“dy ada, yudi “to harm, hurt” <M/95> (CA adhiya). 

rt irta “Calligonum comosum” <Mx3/27> (CA arta “a kind of 
bush growing in the sands”). 

“rk arci f. arctyyah, pl. awanc expl. as “light-coloured camels 


bred in the south, in the area of Tatlit, the camels of 
the Ghatan tribe, without much fur, somewhat more 
yellowish or reddish in colour than the ‘ufr, white cam- 
els”; “a kind of camel, used for carrying burdens, raised 
in the south; their colour is “afar, white” Hess, 75; “the 
whitish “Argiyya of the Bisha and Najran tracts, a beast 
which cannot stand the cold, and is, therefore, seldom 
seen in the upper provinces” Ph, ii, 160 <N/7,37,67,Mx1/ 
55,4/3,S/133> (CA 261 ankah pl. awank “camels feeding 
upon the kind of tree called arak). 


KX sas pl. sisan “basis, origin, breed” Musil, 292 <N/4> (CA 
asas). 

°sl isilah pl. isayil “a thoroughbred mare” <Mx2/27>; also 
isil “a thoroughbred camel.” 

kl akal, kala, imperf. yakil “to eat” <N/190>; kalan “they 


(f.pl.) ate”; klitzh “she ate it”; zkloh “eat (imp. pl.) it!”; 
part. pl. aclin; “having s.th. to eat, have means of subsis- 
tence; eating; consuming, exploiting” <M/85> and makil 
<B/7>, pl. maklin <N/45>; “to swallow; to be forced to 
accept” <N/27>; “to consume, pervade, eat up, destroy” 
<N/169>; “to enrich o.s. at the expense of, exploit” 
<Mx2/120>. akkal, yiccil “to give to eat, provide s.o. with 
means of subsistence” <M/85>. mkuli “what I eat, my 
food” <G/94> (CA akala). 

alann, “I hope, wish that you,” similar in meaning to ‘asak <S/ 

alinnik 156> (perhaps from CA ala inna as in ala innahum “now 
surely they”). 

mr wimar, yamir, part. wamir “to order, to decree” <P8/13,C/ 
34,150> (CA amara). amir “business, affair, matter” Glos; 
b-amr allah “by God’s decree.” 

mm yemam “the leader in prayer” Hess, 153; “the formula used 
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in addressing the Wahhabi prince Ibn Su‘td” Hess, 89 
<C/127,146> (CA imam “imam, prayer leader; leader”). 

mn wiman, yaman “to be safe, protected” <M/54,B/38,H1/ 
24,P1/17,9/8,16,Mx1/35,3/40>. amman, yimmin “to safe- 
guard, assure; to protect” <Mx2/83,3/60>. wamin “se- 
cure, safe” <Mx3/38>. mimmnah, mwamminin, mimmnin 
“protectors” <N/181>. maymin “reliable” <M/2> (CA am- 
mana). 

ns annas, yinnis and onas, yunis “to sense, feel; to be touched, 
hurt by” <Mx4/61>; “to hear” <Mx3/26>. awnast, Onast 
min marad, hararah “I feel ill, have a fever.” mannis, ma 
annis = muhi, m(a) uhi (see s.v. why) “what I feel” (CA 
anasa, annasa “to see, hear, feel, be sensible of s.th.”). 
mistanis “companiable, friendly, being sociable with; 
feeling good, happy, agreeable” (CA anis). 

"hl istahal, yistahil “to deserve, be worthy of” <G/16,206> (CA 
ista hala). ahal pl. ahali (with foll. genit.) “inhabitants, 
people of; possessors of; worthy of,” s. 7a‘i, Glos; hal 
an-niyayib “the riders of thoroughbred camels.” 


"wy awiyy, away = ayy w-allah an exclamatory particle, express- 
ing admiration and praise Su, 1, 114; iii, 132; JwA, 53 <P4/ 
21>. 

bal bal “heart, mind”; hawa al-bal “sweetheart, heartthrob, 


darling; fancy, pleasure” <P1/2> (CA bal “state, condi- 
tion; heart, mind”). 

btt bitat (pl.) “the axles of the wooden rollers suspended 
above a well, which turn with a creaking sound when the 
camels used for drawing water begin to pull the ropes” 
<Mx3/7>. 

btr batir “cutting off, severing, amputating” <G/84>. mabtur 
“irrevocable” Muszl, 431. bitr al-fxud “(camels with) thighs 
like they have been clipped, cut away” Musil, 292 (CA 
batara “to cut off, amputate”; abtar pl. butr “cut off, 
amputated”). 

bt’ bita’, yabta‘ “to raid fearlessly at night” Hess, 98; the gen- 
eral meaning is “to go about one’s business resolutely, 
without wavering.” biti‘, also bati‘, batu’ pl. buwati* “dar- 
ing, resolute, persevering, decisive; a resolute hero, a 
brave rider who does not shrink from the fight” Musil, 
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634; Hess, 98 <S/36>. gsar al-btu‘ “waverers, irresolute 
men” (CA bati* “strong”). 


btl bital “a small boat, a kind of dhow” <S/24> Hu. 
btt batt “to spread, scatter” <C/81> (CA baththa). 
bjh bajth pl. bjuh “s.o. who exults, is happy, contented” Su, 


ili, 24. mitbajjth “happy, exulting, joyous, gleeful; s.o who 
is in a confident, bragging mood, anticipating s.th. con- 
fidently and with joy” <P4/23> (CA bajth “rejoicing, glad, 
happy ; mutabajjih “braggart”). 

bjr byar “knots, tangle” <Mx2/3>. byrah “knotty wool.” bijran 
“knotty, dishevelled” <Mx2/38> (CA bujrah “a swelling 
in the navel; a knot in the belly, the face, the neck”). 


bhr bahr pl. bhur “sea, great river; large quantity of water” <C/ 
137> (CA bahr “sea, great river, large quantity of water”). 
bxs baxas “to know, be knowledgeable, expert”; baxis, bixis 


“expert in, having expert knowledge” <P6/6>; abxas 
“more expert, knowing better.” 

bdd bidd “a tribal section, clan, a group of people; people” 
<Mx3/32>; biddik “your own people” <Mx3/32>. “sepa- 
rated, set apart; just, exactly, of all”; biddat al-‘alam “of 
all people”; bzdd l-amdar “of all lands” (CA bidd, bidad, 
biddah “a lot, set portion, piece or thing given instead 
of another thing”). bidayid “in streams, scattered” <B/ 
34>. badd pl. biddan, abdad, bdud, bidayid “a pillow, a 
stuffed lining that is put under the ¢éztab saddle so that 
the wooden props do not hurt the camel’s back” Musil, 
68-69 <N/99> (CA bidad, badid “stuffed lining put un- 
derneath a camel’s saddle”). la badd “definitely, certainly, 
without any doubt, inevitably” <P4/5> (CA la budd). 

bdr badar, ybadir “to meet s.o. promptly, hasten to s.o. (e.g. 
to welcome him, assist him in dismounting, offering 
hospitality, etc.)” <P6/18> (CA bddara). 

bd‘ bida‘ “to do s.th. for the first time, be the first to do s.th.; 
to invent, devise, create; to compose a poem” <N/64,H4/ 
1,G/59>. bad‘ “composing, composition” <N/178>. 
mabdu’ “newly invented, created, composed” <P6/21> 
(CA bada‘a). 

bdn bidan pl. abdan “a vest, robe before the sleeves or gus- 
sets are sewn on” SuFa <C/142> (CA badan pl. abdan 
“body, trunk; part of the garment that lies against the 
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back and the belly, without the sleeves and gussets; short 
coat of mail”). 

bdw baduw coll., sing. bduwi, pl. bidwan, buwadi, bidawi, 
bidawin, bduwiyyah, bdah “Bedouins” <N/20,127,199,M/ 
7,P9/11,H5/10,Mx2/35,B/17> (CA badw, badiyah “Arabs 
of the desert, Bedouins,” sing. badawi). 

bdy bida “to climb, ascend; to start doing s.th., set out” Glos 
<B/34,P9/1,C/56,154,Mx2/78,S/31>; “to appear” <P7/ 
2>. badda, abaddi “to give s.th. first to, to give priority, 
preferential treatment to,” al-hajah al-mhimmah tbadda ‘ala 
al-hajah illi ger mhimmah “important matters are given 
priority over less important matters” <C/65>. abda, yib- 
di “to show, reveal, display” <S/95>. badz “going to; climb- 
ing, ascending; beginning, starting; towering, high; com- 
ing, approaching” <N/93,101,Mx3/2> Musil, 150; mabda pl. 
mibadi “a climb, ascent; mountain, elevation” <S/89>; 
“beginning, start” (CA bada’a). 

bdd badd “to defeat, overcome, get the better of” <Mx1/68,2/ 
12> (CA badhdha “to outstrip and overcome; to get the 
better of, beat s.o.”). 

bdr bidar, yabdir “to sow.” badr, n. un. badrah, pl. bidran 
“seed-corn; all that is sown” Hess, 114; bdirat (pl. dim.) 
“seeds” (CA badhara “to sow the seed”). bidr pl. bdiur, 
bidran “child” <G/9> (CA badhr “seed; progeny”). 

br baraj, yibrij “to provide relief, give succour” <N/94,P6/ 
3,8/20> (CA barija “to appear; bariyja amruh “his state 
became ample in respect of eating and drinking”). 

brh barrah, ybarrih “to dig, dig out.” barah, barrah “wide, open 
space; what is plain, open, evident” (CA barah “wide, 
spacious tract of land without trees, herbage or habita- 
tion”). al-barth “yesterday, the day before” <B/26> 

brd barad “cool or cold wind; coolness” (CA bard). barad “hail” 
<P7/6>. barud “gunpowder” <N/117,P4/32,H2/31,C/ 
180,193,M/69,Mx2/80,G/141>. buwardi “gunman, rifle- 
man” <Mx2/66>. 

brr barr “to treat with affection, sympathy; to show one’s 
kindness by offering tasty or special food and drink” 
Musil, 481 (CA barra to behave towards s.o. with gentle- 
ness, try to please s.o., show kindness”); barrétha “you 
pretend, claim, boast that you have performed a deed 
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of kindness, piety by acting as you did” <H1/47>. tibar- 
rar “to make a trip, jaunt into the desert.” mabrurah “a 
mare, raised carefully and treated with great affection 
by its owner, so that it is always in excellent shape for 
the hour of need (e.g. to overtake robbers driving away 
his camels),” cf. Doughty, 1, 304, “They milk first for the 
mare and then (often in the same vessel) for the nomad 
household” <H1/16>. barr “land, land outside the town, 
open desert” <P8/9,Mx1/102> (CA barr “land, open 
country”), pl. abrar. burr “wheat” <P6/19,Mx1/11,2/ 
14,N/167> (CA burr). 

brz barraz “to bring near, keep near, ready to be picked up 
at any time.” bavz “s.o. who sets himself apart, gets up 
from his seated position in the assembly of men and goes 
a little distance, e.g. to have a confidential conversation 
with another person” <S/97> (CA barraza, abraza “to 
resolve upon journeying”). 

brim burtum pl. baratim “the drooping lips of the camel” <S/ 
67> (CA birtam, baratim “s.o. with huge lips”). 

br‘ barra‘ “to uncover, bare one’s head” <N/104>. mbarra‘at 
mibari‘ (pl.) “uncovered, without veils” <N/60>. 

brg tibarag “to flash, glitter, shine,” inf. n. beng <B/24>. barg, 
barig, barrag pl. brug, bararig “lightning; a cloud flashing 
with lightning” <P7/3,9/4,5,Mx1/8,3/6,G/165> (CA barg 
pl. burug; bariq “clouds having lightning”). berag pl. bryang 
“flag, banner, standard” <H1/37,P10/a> (CA bayragq pl. 
bayariq). 

brk barrak ‘ala “to cause to kneel down” <G/10>. barak “to 
bless, give one’s blessings to.” brikah pl. brikat “blessing” 
<P5/2> (CA barakah). barik pl. bruk “a camel lying down 
upon its breast” (CA bark pl. buruk). mabrak “a place 
where camels lie down” (CA mabrak). 

brm baram, yibrim “to twist, to fasten.” zbtaram expl. as “to press 
0.s. against, cleave (to the back or side of the mount)” 
<G/14>. istabram “to keep firmly in one’s hands, to hold 
tight” (CA barama “to twist, twine; to establish”). 

bry bin, yabri “to be restored to health, be cured, to recov- 
er” Musil, 513; “to heal” Musil, 190 <C/22,Mx1/13,G/ 
238> (CA bari’a “to be, become free, cleared from, in a 
state of immunity; to be quit of, not responsible for; to 
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recover from an illness”). abra “to cause to recover, cure, 
heal” <C/70> (CA abra’a). bara “to trim, sharpen” <C/ 
131> (CA bara). barahum “he declared himself quit of 
them, separated himself from them, and no longer ac- 
cepted any responsibility for them; he left them to their 
fate” <N/57> (CA bara’ahum). barat “immunity, freedom, 
being quit of, being clear of having any responsibility for, 
any part in” <S/114> (CA bam’ pl. bara’, bura’, abra’, 
abriya “clear, quit of”; bara’ah “being free, quit of”). bara 
“to walk alongside.” yabra lha “he stops and waits till 
joined (by the protecting troop)” Musil, 549 <N/51,H1/ 
39,Mx3/25>. bara, ybari “to accompany, walk alongside” 
(e.g. a mare being led alongside the camel on which its 
owner rides, in order to keep her from becoming fa- 
tigued and save her energy for battle) <P8/10,G/67,115> 
(CA barah “he vied with him, imitated him; competed 
with him in running, tried to outstrip him”). sidig mban 
“accompanying friend” KhaAd, 324. 

bzr bizr pl. bzur “grains; seasoning, herbs used to flavour 
food” <N/137,S/105> (CA bizr pl. buzir seeds of herbs 
or plants, grains; seeds used for cooking, seasoning 


food”). 

bzz bazz “cloths, stuffs, garments of linen and cotton” <N/ 
115> (CA bazz). 

bz‘ biza‘ “to act freely, boldly”; biza‘ “ala rayih “he stated his 


opinion freely, boldly, without consulting anyone” SuFa. 
biza‘ah “boldness, independence, energy” <P5/7>. baz- 
za‘ah “men who speak, act freely, boldly, independent- 
ly, graciously” <M/66> (CA bazu‘a “to behave nicely, 


9 -C 6 
e 


graciously”; baza‘ah; bazi* “nice, speaking freely, without 


shyness”). 

bst bist pl. bsut “a cloak; light-grey mantle shot with yellow” 
Musil, 120; bsét “a light cloak, woman’s cloak” <N/169,C/ 
142>. 

bsr bassar, ybassir “to bring, announce glad news” Musil, 309; 


Glos <G/3>; bassnh “bring him the glad tidings!” <Mx2/ 
36,105>. basar “to attend to, conduct, apply o.s. to, take 
in hand” <N/140>. tebasSar, tibasar “to rejoice at good 
news” <Mx2/30,3/12,S/92>; absir “rejoice, be of good 
cheer; expect a hospitable reception, expect good news, 
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care will be taken to fulfil your wishes” <N/46,M/6,H4/ 
a,S/136>; tabsiri bi-l-fakk “know, rejoice at the fact that I 
will free you (f.s.), deliver you from danger”; zbsiru bha 
“expect the good thing to happen, rejoice in the knowl- 
edge that they (the booty) will be yours.” bzstr “bringer 
of glad tidings” <Mx3/24> (CA bashshara “to announce 
a joyful event”; abshara, abshir bi-khayrin “rejoice at the 
announcement of a good event”; bashir “announcer of 
a joyful event”). 

DSS bisasah “cheerfulness, joy, pleasure” <M/51,G/146> (CA 
bashsha “to be cheerful in countenance”; bashashah; 
bashsha lah “he met him kindly, behaved in a free and 
easy manner, cheerfully towards him”). 

bsr ibtisar “to be discerning; to understand, comprehend.” 
bisar pl. absar “eyesight, vision” <Mx4/49>. busrik “as you 
see fit; as suits you, as you like; whatever you think best; 
it is up to you.” mitbassir “discerning, understanding” <C/ 
58> (CA basar pl. absar “vision, eyesight; discernment”). 
bisirah pl. bisayir “insight, discernment”; tayybin al-bisayir 
“men who have a good insight in things, discerning, 
perceptive men” (CA basirah pl. basa’ir). 

bth tibatah “to drop to the ground, throw o.s. on one’s stom- 
ach (e.g. in order to seek cover and to take aim in a 
gunfight).” znbitah “to fall, drop to the ground” <G/83>. 
minbatah “lying on one’s stomach” Musil, 64. batha pl. btah 
“a wide, sandy watercourse; a shallow river bed” Musil, 
676 (CA batha’ pl. bitah “a wide watercourse in which are 
coarse sand and fine pebbles”). 

btr betar pl. btyatir “craftsman, artisan; blacksmith, maker of 
metal ornaments” Musil, 197-198 <H2/29> (CA baytar, 
baytar “farrier; one who practises the veterinary art”). 

bin btan pl. bitin “girth” Glos. btanah “a camel’s hair rope 
forming a belly girth” Musil, 69, 353 (CA bitan pl. butn 
“the belly girth of a camel”). batin “broad and deep valley 
without any channel” Musil, 676 <O/7>. al-batinah “coast- 
al plain of Oman; buwatin “camels raised in Oman; they 
are “of great force and stature” and much esteemed as 
mounts,” Doughty, ii, 489 <S/87> (CA batin “water- 
course”). 

bty bita, yabtt “to be slow; to remain a long time (in a cer- 
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tain condition or mood).” abta “to take a long time; to 
be late, slow” <Mx1/a,N/178> (CA abta’a). bita “a long 
period (e.g. of absence, separation).” mubtty “a long time 
ago” (CA baii’ “tardy, slow, late”). 


bd* bda‘ah pl. bidayi‘ “goods, merchandise, wares” <P1/11> 
(CA bida‘ah pl. bada’i‘). 
b‘j ba‘aj “to slit open, to open a gap, to cleave” <B/14,30> 


(CA ba‘aja “to slit, rip, rend; to disclose, reveal; to cleave, 
furrow, trench”). 

b‘d bi‘d dar “how far is the land” (i.e. a wish that it were 
near). min al-bi‘d “because of the distance covered” <P6/ 
15> (CA bu‘d “remoteness, farness; distance”). mib‘id “s.o. 
who goes far (in raiding, riding for many hours on end)” 
<Mx1/2,2/40>; mib‘idin al-misabih, see under sbh. 

b‘r bi‘ir pl. eba‘ir, ba‘arin “camel” <N/120,G/4,146,Mx2/91>. 
Bkhétan held the view that with the “Tébah, eba‘ir means 
“camels” collectively; ba‘arin is used by the Dawasir with 
the meaning of “male camels” (CA ba‘ir pl. aba‘ir, aba‘ir, 
ab‘irah, bi‘ran, bu‘ur, ). 

bgy baga, yabgi “to want, desire, covet; to want to reach, make 
for, head for” <M/17,83>. bagah “wrong, revolting, of- 
fensive act” <Cl/b> (CA baga “to seek, want, covet; to 
overpower, oppress, act wrongfully, unjustly, arrogant- 
ly”). bagyin ft “coveting, desiring, lusting after” <C1/27>. 
yibun ad-Duwasir “they are aiming at, have targeted, want 
to get at the Dawasir” <N/87>; mabgi “what is desired” 
Musil, 217. The gayn is mostly dropped in the imperfect, 
see Glos 249. The particle di- which is prefixed to the 
imperfect to give it a future meaning, is derived from 
yabi, yibi, “he wants, wishes to” JohnEa, 143, 152, 163, 169, 
247 <M/37>; b-yisiddun “they want to, are going to de- 
part” <N/89>. This also explains the sense of volition 
conveyed by the prefixation of this particle. 

bgy biga “to remain, stay, continue to be” <B/32,N/148>; zbgit 
(pass. of the [V form) “may you remain, be preserved, 
be left untouched, live long” (CA baqiya; abqah allah “may 
God preserve him, prolong his life”). 

bkr bukrah “early morning.” bacir pl. bkur “early in the morn- 
ing” <S/90>. tabcir “hastening, going early” (CA bakkara 
“to do s.th. early”; bukrah, bakar “early morning, first part 
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of the day”). bekr pl. bkur “virgin” <Mx1/71> (CA bikr). 
bakrah pl. abkar, abakir, bkar “a young she-camel of 2-4 
years old that has not yet borne young” Hess, 76; “a young 
she-camel between her first and eighth year of age” Musil, 
334, 548 <H2/7,Mx3/6,G/32,S/36> (CA bakrah “a young 
she-camel”). awwal tibakkirha, said of a palm tree, “bring- 
ing forth fruits for the first time.” 

bl ablaj “brave, courageous, bright-faced” <C/190,P1/17> 
(CA abla “bright, fair in countenance; generous, cheer- 
ful; clear, manifest, bright”). 

bll ball “to moisten, wet.” mablul pl. mibalil “moist, moist- 
ened” (CA balla “to moisten”). 

balla "just, only” JohnDoi, 278 <N/2,186,G/63,P6/c,Mx1/ 
100,2/101,0/8>; synonym of mér or ma ger “just like that, 
without any particular reason.” 

blm ballam, yballim “to muzzle; to keep an animal’s mouth 
shut with the help of ropes or straps in order to prevent 
it from uttering a sound” <B/25> (CA ablama “to be 
silent, hold one’s tongue”). 

bly bala “to pester, afflict s.o. with; bother s.o.” Glos. ibtala 
“to afflict, visit, try” <P5/10>. bala, balwa pl. balaya “af- 
fliction, calamity; trial, tribulation, misfortune, affliction; 
disease” Musil, 513 <N/82,Mx1/5,G/124> (CA bala’, 
balwa, baliyyah pl. balaya). 


bn bint pl. banat, bniyy “a daughter, girl” Glos. 

bndg bindag pl. banadig “gun, rifle” <N/3,B/32,C/5,H/18,G/ 
152>. 

bnn binn “coffee beans; coffee” <P6/17,H2/16,G/30,C/ 
103,S/136>. bannah, “sweet, pleasant fragrance” Musil, 
141. 

bny bana, yabni “to build, construct; to become built, put on; 


to be heaped up; to compose (a poem).” ma yabni ‘aleh 
sanam “(camels) with a prominent hump” <C/138>. bany 
“prominence, height, sand-hill” <H1/48>. bna “verses, 
poetry’ <H/1>. byutin tbanna lit. “tents are being built; 
the pitching of tents” Musil, 250 <Mx3/19>. mabna pl. 
mibani “building; foundation; tent” <Mx2/35>. 

bht bihtan “slander, false accusation” <P11/1>; nasin yi ‘isin 
fi kidbin w-bihtant “people who live in lies and falsehood,” 
a line by the poet al-Hadhyah (CA buAt, buhtan “slander, 
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false accusation; lie, untruth”). 

bhr abhar p\. ebahir “back, fore part of the spine” Musil, 285 
<C/140> (CA abhar pl. abahir “aorta; the back”). 

bhm mibham “solid; impenetrable” <C/133> (CA mubham 
“closed; solid, without any fissure in it”). 


bw) baj, yibuj “to traverse, cross a vast expanse of desert” Musil, 
147 <N/98,Mx1/47> (CA al-ba’ijah “a vast expanse of 
sand”). 

bwr bar, yibur “to attract no purchasers, to find no market, 


to be unsaleable; to lie fallow, uncultivated; to be in lit- 
tle demand; stagnant, dull”; flanah barat “no one has 
wanted her as a wife” Hess, 136; “to deceive, dupe, let 
s.o. down” <P5/a,N/57,S/113>. ybawwir nsakum “(this 
lack of manly virtue) is the reason that your women 
remain unmarried, are not desired”; ybawwir harimth (a 
man who) makes his wives unattractive, who frequently 
marries and divorces” KhaAd, 450. borah, barah, bor op- 
posite of ma‘ruf “deception, treachery” (CA bawr, bur). 
bawwar “unfaithful, deceiving.” bayzr “unfaithful” JuKha, 
157; “ineffectual, vain, bad, corrupt” <N/174>; “a squea- 
mish fellow who loves to loiter in the tent most of the 
time. No girl would marry such a man voluntarily. Once 
married, his wife prefers other men; nor can he ever 
rebuke her for this, as she would run away and he could 
never get another wife. The wife, who has no wish to bear 
him a son, looks around for others; such a wife is called 
a timuh” (q.v. under tmh) Musil, 344 (CA bara “to be cor- 
rupted, ineffectual”; barat as-sug “the market was stag- 
nant, dull”; barat al-ayyim “the woman, widow is without 
a husband, was not desired, remained long in her house 
without being demanded in marriage”; ba@’ir “a man who 
does not do anything right, losing his way”). 
ba‘ pl. ba‘at “fathom, span of the outspread arms” <P4/ 
7,Mx4/42> (CA ba‘ pl. abwa‘). 
bwg bag, yibug “to commit treachery against” Musil, 448; Glos 
<N/3,M/36>. bog “treachery”; bogt al-bet “disgracing of the 
tent” Musil, 442. bayig, bawwag “faithless, treacherous, 
traitor” (e.g. said by one who attacks a friend). bagohum 
bogah “they attacked them treacherously” Musil, 449. 
al-bugan sudan al-wjth “those faithless ones, those black- 
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ened faces”; ra‘ al-bog ma yarga fog al-clab “a faithless one 
will never rise above the dogs” Musil, 449 (CA baqa, inf. 
n. bawq, “to treat s.o. wrongfully; to come upon s.o. 
unawares; to rob s.o.”). 

bww baww “stuffed skin of the slaughtered calf and given to 
its mother to smell and sniff at so that she continues to 
yield her milk” Hess, 78; see also dir <G/167> (CA baww 
“a skin of a young unweaned camel stuffed with straw, 
which is brought near to the mother of the young cam- 
el that has died in order that she may incline to it, and 
yield her milk”). 

byt bat, yibat “to spend the night, sleep at night,” part. bayzt 
<N/131>. biyat “an attack after midnight, after the ap- 
pearance of the morning star (an act that is considered 
shameful, since the enemy is asleep at that time)” Mu- 
sil, 524, 531; a bryat is a stratagem followed by a weaker 
adversary who is more keen on winning a victory than 
on gaining honour (CA bata, yabat, yabit; bayat “a sud- 
den attack upon the enemy at night while they are heed- 
less”). bét pl. byut “Bedouin tent.” 

byh bah, yibth “to become manifest, to become public knowl- 
edge (said of s.th. that was previously hidden and se- 
cret)”; pass. bih “it has become manifest, divulged, re- 
vealed” (CA baha, yabuh “to become apparent, manifest; 
to reveal, disclose; baha ma katamt “what I concealed 
became apparent”). bayyah “to expose, reveal, unveil.” 
bayth “exposed, disclosed.” mistibah “s.th. that is divulged 
and thus becomes a source of embarrassment to the 
person concerned.” yatlibk al-bayhah “he asks your forgive- 
ness (said when communicating to s.o. the news of some- 
one’s death)” to which the response is allah yibth fth or 
minh “may God grant him forgiveness” <N/46>. 

byd bad “to wear off, decay” Glos; “to perish, to come to an 
end, pass away” <N/178> (CA bada). inbad “to come to 
an end, pass away” <N/97>. 

byr bir “well” (CA bi’r). 

byd bayyad “to whiten”; bayyid allah wajhik “may God whiten 
your face, honour” (said to s.o. who has rendered assis- 
tance or entertained the speaker hospitably) Hess, 169; 
Glos, contr. of sawwid allah wajhtk “may God blacken your 
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face,” said to s.o. who has refused to render assistance, 
Hess, 169. béda “a white flag flown in honour of s.o.’s 
chivalrous, noble acts” <N/181,C/187,Mx2/19,3/15>, pl. 
bid. “A white flag is also flown by a grateful enemy in 
honour of its benefactor. Whoever has been saved from 
certain death in a raid or in a fierce fight or when be- 
ing pursued, then on his return he flies a white flag in 
front of his chief’s tent and says: ‘So-and-So, may Allah 
whiten his face, flan bayyid allah wajhth’” Musil, 452; byad 
“whiteness, white flag.” al-beda “the sun” <M/48>. beda 
pl. bid “white; a beautiful woman, both fair of skin and 
pure of character” Glos <N/104,H4/3,Mx1/71> (CA 
bayda’). bid al-xdid “women with white cheeks, fair wom- 
en” (CA bayda’). béda al-lhadah, see s.v. lhd. biyad “coun- 
try of a white colour” Musil, 641 <B/23,H1/29> (CA 
bayad al-ard “empty land,” bayadah “an expanse of emp- 
ty land”). 

byn ban, yibin “to appear, to be clearly visible, rise up so as 
to be clearly visible, to be plain, clear” <M/30,G/48>, 
also tibayyan “to become clear, visible, manifest.” la ban 
lih Sayy “he has nothing to show for himself.” bayyan “to 
show, demonstrate, make clear” <P9/14,C/64>. bayyin 
“clear, visible, manifest; particular” <B/44>; also mitbayyin 
<P8/6>. bayyinat “what is between two edges, sides; the 
abyss, chasm, maws of war” <M/82>. biyan, biyanah “open, 
flat land where men and animals are visible from a great 
distance” JuA, 159; nayfat al-bryan “towering, visible, prom- 
inent mountains” (CA tawil ba’in “excessively tall”). 

tb‘ tiba‘, yatba‘ “to follow, come after, trail behind” (CA 
tabi‘a). ittiba’ “order, succession” (CA ittiba‘). tabi‘ pl. 
tibba‘ and tibi‘ pl. tba‘ “following, attached, adjunct” <P4/ 
2,10,6/12> (CA tabi* pl. tubba‘ and tabi‘ pl. tiba‘). 


txtx taxtax pl. taxatix “empty deserts” <G/228>. 

tara an intensifying particle functioning in almost the same 
manner as CA inna, see Glos; tarani = innani. 

tb ta‘‘ab, at‘ab “to fatigue, wear out, tire” <G/49> (CA 


at‘aba). mit‘ibin (pl.) “wearing out, tiring out, exhaust- 
ing” (CA mut‘ib). 

ifg taffag pl. tffag, tifafig, tifgan “gunman; sharpshooter, 
marksman” <N/128,Mx4/78,G/139,192>; tfagah pl. taf- 
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ag pl. tifgan “rifle” Hess, 105; Musil, 625, Glos <C/26,Mx4/ 


84>. 

tlz tulaz expl. as “together, in a pair, next to each other” 
<H5/12>. 

tl" matla® “gully, ravine” <Mx1/102> (CA tal‘ah “a water- 
course from the upper part of a valley to its lower part”). 

tlf atlaf “destruction, ruin, loss” <Mx1/70,2/77> (CA talaf 
“ruin, destruction, damage”). 

tll tlal “spittle” <P3/5> (CA talal, tillah “moisture”; talla “to 
sweat’). 

tly tala, yatli “to follow (e.g. a leader); to come after, trail” 


<H2/13,20,26,P6/19,G/49>. zstatla “to cause s.o. to fol- 
low, come behind” (CA istatla “to make s.o. to follow; 
to expect, await”). tali pl. tuwals “the following, what 
comes later, the last, the end; the outcome” <N/97,C/ 
10,14>; “offspring, issue” <G/77>; “the rear (of a camel 
train or group of warriors, which is the most exposed 
and vulnerable to enemy attack)” <H2/10>; talth “tll the 
last one,” i.e. all of them <C/73,G/82>; min tali “there- 
after; as of late, recent”; yom ja tali “finally, at last” <P6/ 
4>; ft atlah “behind it; at its end”; atlahum “the last one 
of them” <G/149>; tal al-lel “at the end of the night” 
<O/4>; tal al-ma‘asir “the rear of the herd of pregnant 
she-camels” <P8/11>. yiridd awwalha ‘ala taliha “he re- 
turns the first one to the last one,” 1.e. “he rounds them 
up, takes them all and keeps them together” <P1/15> 
(CA tala, yatlu “to follow, walk behind”). 

tmn tuman, sirwal timan “a kind of drawers embellished with 
a red hem worn by cavalrymen” Hess, 127, pl. tuwamin 
<Mx4/35,109>. 


inr tannur pl. tananir “oven made of clay in which the bread 
is baked” Hu <N/145>. 
thm thami “a red locust from the Tihamah litoral of the Red 


Sea,” a recurrent image in poetry conveying the mean- 
ing of countless, unstoppable numbers of something (e.g. 
warriors, violent emotions, etc.) <G/215>. 

taww “just, just now, recently, only a short time before” <H2/ 
23>; tawwth “just now, recently” <P6/21>; it is also used 
as an adverb of place, tawwih “before him, in front of 
him” <G/2,3>; ma tawwtk illa ha-l-majlis “there is only this 
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majlis for you (as a place to lie down and sleep), we have 
no other room for you” (CA tawwah “a short period”; 
tawwan “right away, at once, just now’); see also Glos. 
tyh tah, yitth “to lose one’s way, to stray” Musil, 318, 399 <P8/ 
15,Mx4/23>. tayyah “to let camels free to wander as they 
wish; to leave free to do as he wishes, to go wherever he 
wants.” tayth pl. tzyaha “wandering around” Musil, 520 
<Mx3/35>. mtayyahat “she-camels that are left to wander 
free by themselves in the desert (because their owners 
are so strong that no one dares to rob them)” (CA taha, 
yatth “to deviate from, lose the way; to be confused, per- 
plexed, confounded,” part. ta°ih “deviating from, losing 


the way”). 

tayy tayy al-bint “that girl” <G/150> (CA ta = f. of dha, dimin. 
tayya) . 

tbr tabbar “to (cause s.o. to) lag behind, to falter.” zntibar “to 


stay behind, to be prevented from moving on with the 
others (e.g because one’s horse falters)” (CA thabbara 
“to restrain; debar, prohibit s.o. from attaining his de- 
sire”). tibarah pl. tébayir “a second-rate horse, not a thor- 
oughbred horse; a mare that limps and stumbles; any- 
thing that falters, is deficient, ill-conceived.” tbur 
“perdition, destruction, death” <S/83,111> (CA thubur 
“perdition, loss, irrevocable destruction”; mathbur “ex- 
pelled, accursed, punished”). 

tdy tady “breast” <G/104> (CA thady). 

try tara “to threaten, seek revenge” Glos <G/221,237>. tara 
“to sing victory songs and shoot at the pursuers while 
driving off the stolen camels.” yiba t-tuwari “This is re- 
venge for,” shouted by the men avenging the death of a 
kinsman as they pursue the men of the offending tribe 
on the battlefield; yzba t-taraya flan as he swings his lance 
in battle the avenger cries “We want to take revenge for 
So-and-So” Hess, 92; aba t-taraya “‘Far be the revenge!’ 
cries the avenger when he has fulfilled his duty” Musil, 
609, 615; aba t-tuwariyyat, Glos. tarat “revenge” <M/34>. 
mtarah pl. mtarat “the shouts by men eager to take re- 
venge, to avenge the death of kinsmen earlier fallen in 
battle against the enemy tribe” Hess, 92 <Mx4/35,P9/6> 
(CA tha’r “blood revenge, retaliation, revenge”). trayya 
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“Pleiades” <N/102> (CA thurayya). 

ta‘alah “fox” <B/28>; also ta‘al <N/160> (CA thu‘alah). 
tigil “heavy, unbearable” Glos; “(a tray) heavy with food.” 
tgal expl. as hda “horseshoes” <Mx4/5>. 

tala‘, yatla‘ “to bleed” Maws, i, 440 <Mx1/89>. 

timad pl. atmad “a small pool of water left by rain in hard 
and level ground; a cavity in which the rainwater collects; 
rainwater that remains beneath the sand”; it is also called 
msas, Musil, 681 <N/203> (CA thamad “a small, round 
hollow or cavity in which the rainwater collects and from 
which men drink during two months of the spring sea- 
son, but which fails when the summer comes”). tmédi, 
syn. of mutl “shot, small lead pellets” <Mx1/7>. 
tmamah “a kind of plant, not eaten by camels except in 
times of scarcity” <O/7> (CA thumam). 

matmiun “valued at, worth” <S/32> (CA thaman “price, 
cost; value”). 

tana, yatni “to fold; to double; to bend” Glos <G/222>; 
“to pay back, settle accounts with” <H1/34,C/77>, ma 
‘ad yitniha “(he has been hit so hard that) he is unable 
to retaliate, pay back in kind” <G/74>; “to turn around 
to defend s.o. against a danger, a pursuing enemy” <S/ 
28>; “to defend, ward off” <P10/6,Mx3/14,G/34>; min 
yatni “he who remains cool in danger and checks the ad- 
vance of the enemy” Musil, 173, 264; “to repeat, do again, 
double” <M/21>; tann bih, tannih “repeat it (e.g. greet- 
ings, pouring another cup of coffee)” <M/21,H2/21>; 
itni ‘ala (imp.) “pour out (the coffee) once more for” 
Musil, 103 (CA thanah “he turned him back”). tanna “to 
tie, shackle, fetter.” t2tanna “to bend, stoop, be folded, 
doubled” <P9/13,G/132>; “to be fettered” <Mx2/43>; “to 
stay somewhere” <S/34>. intana, yintini “to withdraw, 
retreat, turn back” <H1/50>; “to defend” <S/27>. mit- 
tanni “planted, fixed” <Mx4/85>. titanni “(the act of) 
defending, warding off.” matniy “double, repeated” (CA 
mathniy “double, folded”). matnah “waist; middle” <N/ 
91,B/30,G/152,206> (CA mithnah “folded middle part”); 
mitani “middle parts; folds; joints” Musil, 131; ma bth 
mitani “there is no return to it” Musil, 183. atna “to praise, 
eulogize” <G/41>; tana “praise, eulogy, commendation” 
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<P6/5> (CA athna “to praise, speak well of”; thana’). 

twb tob pl. tyab “gown, garb, clothes” <M/20,68,B/18,C/95>. 
tweb dimin. of tob “garment, piece of cloth; a man’s white 
shirt reaching to the heels” Musil, 118-119 (CA thawb). 

twr tar, part. tayir, “to rise, to get up, be stirred up” <C/ 
43,135,P8/12,Mx2/56,69>; “to fire, to explode” <H2/ 
31>; titur “she (the camel) stands up on both fore and 
hind legs” Musil, 355; “to go in pursuit of robbers in 
order to retrieve the stolen possessions of s.o. or redress 
a wrong committed against s.o. who is in one’s protec- 
tion” Hess, 94 <Mx2/49,M/35>; ji‘l ma yitur “may he not 
be able to get to his feet” (a curse) <S/112>. istitar “to 
call for revenge, urge s.o. to redress a wrong” <M/38>. 
tuwir pl. tuwayir, twar “s.o. who sets out to do so” <Mx2/ 
56>. tawwar, ytawwir “to fire at” <G/205>; “to raise, stir 
up” <Mx4/8>; “to rouse, to make s.o. or an animal rise 
up from his resting position, to get s.o. moving” <H3/ 
e>; “to set off, to depart, to start on a march” Musil, 641; 
“to recoil from in disgust (camels when forced to drink 
foul water)”; al-gazuw tawwaraw “the raiders started out 
for” Hess, 99; tawwiruni “wake me up!” mtawwir “one who 
departs, sets out.” twwar “the season in autumn when the 
fields are sown again after the harvest and are in need 
of irrigation” <Mx2/111>. 

7bb jabb, yijibb “to cut off; to dock a horse” <M/68>. majbubah 
“a mare whose tail has been cut short” <G/93> (CA jab- 
ba “to cut off”). 

jor jibar, yajbir “to heal, restore to health; to set (broken 
bones), to splint, put in splints” <P9/8> (CA jabara “to 
set a bone; to restore s.o. from a state of poverty to wealth 
or sufficiency”). jabbarah pl. jibabir “tall date palm” <H2/ 
8,P5/a> (CA jabbarah “tall palm tree, above the reach of 
the hand; palm tree that has reached its utmost height”). 

jo° mjabba‘ “curtailed, shortened” (the Bedouins shorten a 
horse’s tail one year after its birth). jab‘a “a kind of ri- 
fle with a short barrel” <Mx1/91> (CA imra‘’ah jubba‘ “a 
woman of small stature”). 

jow jibuw expl. as “bull” <S/42>. 

joy jiba “the sides of a well; the earth around the well; an 
open cistern” Musil, 678 <H1/33>. jabiyyah “a shallow pit 
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in the earth in which water for camels is poured” Musil, 
678 (CA jaba “place where a well is dug; the brink of a 
well; the ground around a well”). 


jtt putit “young palm trees, shoots of palm trees, what falls 
from palm trees” (CA jathith). 
jtl pitil, jatil “great quantity; copious, abundant” <P7/4>; 


jatlin tkassar ‘anh ris al-mifarig “hair so thick that it breaks 
the teeth of combs” JuA, 166 (CA jathl, jathil “much, 
abundant, thick, dense”). 

jhr juhr pl. jehran, jhir “burrow, hole” <S/107>; jihirah <Mx4/ 
48>. jihran ar-rida “holes where evil lurks; dangerous, evil 
matters that a wise person avoids, leaves untouched” 
<P8/21> (CA juhr pl. juhran, ajhar). 

XX pixx “watermelon” <Mx2/94>. 

jdb pidb “drought” <N/199> (CA jadb “drought, barrenness”). 
jadub pl. juwadib syn. of ridif, “rear rider” <Mx2/10> (CA 
jadb “drought”). 

jdd jiddah “newness, freshness (of plants)” <Mx1/71>. jadd 
pl. jdud, jiddan “grandfather, forefather, ancestor” <N/ 
76,C/72,87,S/62,G/77> (CA jadd pl. ajdad, judd). jididah 
pl. jidayid “a coin worth about five riyals” <N/179,186>. 
jaddah pl. juwadd “camel tracks, paths through the desert 
trodden by camels” Hess, 61 <Mx3/42> (CA jaddah, jud- 
dah pl. jawadd “beaten track, road, way”; in poetry the 
pl. occurs without tashdid). 

jar pidirah pl. jidayir “mountain”; jdar, jidran, jidr “wall” <N/ 
138,P5/5,6/22> (CA jadr, jidar pl. judur, judran “wall”; 
jadirah “wall made of stones”). 

jdl jidal, yajdil “to carry.” jadwal “irrigation ditch” <P1/3,G/ 
234> (CA jadwal “streamlet, whether natural or formed 
artificially, for irrigation”). 

ydb pidab, yydib “to pull; to attract s.o. to; to bring about” <M/ 
31>; “(to make s.o.) migrate to; to move in the direc- 
tion of, to attack” <G/32,210>. injidab “to be attracted 
to, flock to.” jadzb “reports on rainfall, which trigger the 
tribe’s migration.” jidabah, jidab syn. of wagt, “drought” 
<Mx4/25> (CA jadhab “death”). jidibah “stolen she-came]l” 
<M/43>; “low ridge” <Mx1/29> (CA jadhaba “to draw, 
pull”). 

jdd jadd “to tear, rend, cut” <Mx1/44> (CA jadhdha “to cut 
off, cut in pieces”). 
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sida‘ pl. jid‘an “youth; brave, fearless youth; strong young 
man.” jid“ “stem, trunk” <N/20> (CA jadha‘ “youth, 
young man; one who is light-witted like a youth”; jd‘ 
“stem, trunk”). 

jadi syn. of gasir “falling short, faltering, limping”; zabn 
al-jadyat “protector of the horses that falter and lag be- 
hind” <H1/17,Mx1/44>. tajaddat xtaha “their pace grew 
slow” Musil, 626. 

ajrab “to treat a mangy camel” <Mx2/9>. mjarrab “an 
experienced warrior, man of experience” <Mx1/6,70,S/ 
150> (CA jarab “mange, scab” Thag, vi, 256-259; jariba 
wa-hariba “may he have the scab and be robbed of his 
wealth”; mujarrab “one whose qualities have been tried, 
one who has proved himself”). 

pirid (coll.) pl. jarayid “palm branches (stripped of their 
leaves)” <P1/3,3/1,G/10,S/87> (CA jarid). jird (pl.) 
“short-haired” <Mx3/6,4/5,B/36> (CA ajrad pl. jurd 
“having short and fine hair,” a sign of excellent origin 
in a horse and any similar beast). jarad “swarms of lo- 
custs” <N/113,134> (CA jarad coll. “locusts”). jardah pl. 
jrud “troops, armies”; jardah “armed men who advance 
against the enemy force as soon as they have received 
news of its approach” Hess, 99 <H1/40,P1/19,N/22,B/ 
22,Mx1/67,C/98>. jarrad jrud “he sent troop after troop 
of warriors” Musil, 602. 

jarr “to draw; to drain; to drag along; to bring in, to fetch; 
to bring about s.th.” <N/26,M/33,34>; “to lead an army” 
<G/127>; jarr as-sot “to bellow, howl, roar” <G/184,Mx1/ 
35>; jarr al-gawani “he was singing” <S/4,10>; jarr al-‘awa 
“he howled” <G/228>. myarr samlah “the cause of what 
was to follow” <N/89>. jarr “the side and channel of a 
watercourse” <G/216,C/160,174> (CA jarr “foot, bottom 
of a mountain”). perrah pl. jrar “footsteps, tracks, traces” 
Hess, 61; Glos <N/25,C/48>. jarayir (pl.) “crimes, sins, 
offenses, outrages” (CA jarirah pl. jara@’ir). jarrah pl. jarrat 
“a large army” <Mx1/22,G/203> (cf. CA jaysh jarrar “a 
large army that leaves a continuous track while march- 
ing”). majrur pl. myarir “a young weaned camel that is 
taken away from its mother and slaughtered” <P4/17>. 
mytarr “ruminant, camel” <H2/32> (CA mujtarv). 
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prs majrus pl. miaris “stripped of, abrazed; nasty, unpleas- 
ant, hurtful” <H1/51>. jars “invective.” mjarrisat “sensi- 
tive spot at the upper ribs” <S/44> (CA jarasha “to bruise, 
pound, rub off, scratch”). 

jr jar‘at al-hanin “moaning of she-camels” <P10/1>. jra‘ 
expl. as minis al-fittl “matchlock or the iron rod used to 
ram the powder into the gun’s barrel” <P4/32> (CA 
jara‘a “to swallow, gulp; to pour down, toss down”). 


juf jurf pl. jirfan “a crevice, steep river bank, steep flank of 
a sand-hill” Musil, 571, 678 <S/113> (CA jurf). 
jrm minim “s.o. who flees from his own tribe to escape pun- 


ishment for a crime and puts himself under the protec- 
tion of another tribal authority” <N/183,Mx1/56> (CA 
mujnm). jarram garram “s.o. who has a pact with s.o. else 
to consider o.s. as the other in questions of blood mon- 
ey or vengeance (slaughtering a sheep for that purpose 
creates a permanent bond, a handful of coffee beans a 
bond for a specific purpose)” <Mx2/99>. 

jrhd jarhadiyyah “empty desert” <B/41>. myrihidd “empty, 
barren” (CA zrahaddat al-ard “the land was wide and 
barren, a land in which no plant or herbage grows”). 

sry jara, yyrt “to run, hurry” (CA jara). majra pl. miari “bar- 
rel of a gun” <C/42> (CA majra “watercourse, channel”). 
myn “making s.th run, course through” <S/19,144>. 

jz jiza’, yajza° “to fear, to be apprehensive; to pass, cross 
towards” <M/84>. jazi‘, jaz‘an “fearful, apprehensive” 
<Mx4/99>; jazza‘ “anxious (e.g. not to fall short of ex- 
pectations)” <P4/3> (CA jaza‘a “to pass across; to become 
impatient; to lack the strength to endure”). 


jal pizil, jazil “generous, munificent; plentiful, in large mea- 
sure” <N/5> (CA jazi, jazil). 
jzy jiza “to reward; to requite” <S/2>. jiza ‘an “to do with- 


out, have no need for” Musil, 83. jaza “to requite, pay 
back” <S/44>. jiza “reward” Musil, 359-360 (CA jaza “to 


requite, recompense, reward”; jaza “requital, repayment; 
a satisfaction, good for good, evil for evil; reward; pun- 


ishment”). 

JSS jiss “gypsum, lime”; jzssah “room in which dates are 
stored” <N/198> (CA jiss “gypsum”). 

jdr jaddar pl. jdur “uneasy, worried, restless, angry, vexed” 
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<S/99> (from CA dajir by transposition of the consonant 
roots). 

jdd jadd, yiidd “to howl, scream, roar; to be fidgety, restless, 
nervous” Musil, 623; Su, i, 139 <P8/10,G/80,124>. jidid 
“nervousness, fidgetiness; howling, screaming” Su, 11, 113 
(perhaps from CA dajja through transposition of con- 


sonants). 
jad ja‘ad pl. j-ud “plaited and combed hair” Musil, 560 
<Mx2/45, M/68,G/163> (CA ja‘d “curly, twisted hair”). 
v7 j ayrah “she-hyena” <Mx1/42> (CA ja‘ar, jay‘ar). 
gil pul, jalih, ya jt'l, yaj‘al lit. “may it be made to happen 


by God,” followed by a clause describing the wished-for 
event <N/63>. 

iD) ja‘a, ad-Duwasir mitl al-7bal, min tahaw ‘aleh aj‘oh “The 
Dawasir are like mountains, crushing on whom they fall” 
<p. 112> (CA ja‘a “to throw mud at s.o.”). 

afr jafr “a wide well; well with a collapsed wall, filled with 
sand and debris” <Mx2/112> (yafr “a wide well, not cased 
or walled round, within”). jufrah pl. jfar, jfar “low ground 
in a plain, where rainwater gathers” Musil, 678; juwafir 
“cavities, low parts between sand-hills” <Mx1/38> (CA 
jufrah pl. jifar, jufar “a round and wide cavity in the 
ground’). 

il jifal, yajfil “to run in fright, flee in panic” <M/3> (CA 
jafala “to take fright and flee, run away at random; flee- 
ing with its wings spread,” said of an ostrich). jfal “pan- 
icky flight” <M/2,S/134>. jafil pl. jfal, jaflat, jifil, jful “flee- 
ing in a panicky gallop, fright” <G/68>. 


yfn jafnah “a large bowl, receptacle for food” <N/137> (CA 
jafnah “bowl; a generous man who entertains many 
guests”). 

jfw jifa “to treat rudely, unkindly, harshly” <P9/3,H5/2>, 


part. 7aft. jafw “roughness, harshness.” mjafa “rude treat- 
ment” <S/114> (CA jafa; jafw). 


ld wtilad “endurance, patience” <N/95> (CA jaluda “to be 
hardy, strong, enduring, patient”). 

pls jalis pl. jlus “sitting” <N/149,S/102> (CA gawm julus “a 
company of men sitting”). 

py pilf “spices for the coffee, a piece of saffron” JuKha, 83 
<H2/16>. 
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ll pul pl. lal “great, big, bulky” <C/133,P4/15,Mx3/20>. jilil 
“strong, big, thick, bulky; a big-bodied camel” Hess, 76 
<S/48>; jlal al-‘adawi “big-limbed, big-bodied.” jill pl. jlal 
“big-bodied camels; strong, big she-camels; a she-camel 
older than three years, i.e. no longer a has” Musil, 12, 
333, 542 (CA jalil; jill, jall “bulky, large in body” as op- 
posed to diqq). 

jlmd jalmad “a tendon that extends from the head of the 
mount to the end of the back, connecting the neck to 
the back” Su, ii, 24 <G/82>. 

gly jala “to rinse, cleanse; to clear of dirt and dust, etc.” 
Musil, 535; “to clean teeth with toothbrushes made of 
rak-sticks” Hess, 132; Musil, 224 (CA jalah “he rendered 
it clear, exposed it”). sala, yajli “to flee, to move to an- 
other area following defeat in war or because of 
blood-guilt” Hess, 91; Muszl, 200 <Mx4/50> (CA jala “to 
pull out, go away, depart, evacuate, to become dis- 
persed”). jalla, yjallt “to force s.o. or a tribe to flee, to 
emigrate, evacuate a territory” Hess, 91; Musil, 261-262 
<Mx4/50>, also ajla <G/51>. jalawi pl. jalwiyyah, 
jalawiyyah, jalaya “a refugee, s.o. who seeks refuge with 
another tribe” Hess, 91; Musil, 491 <P7/9>. majla “the 
camp where refuge is sought” Musil, 492. 

jm jima’, jamma‘ “to gather, collect, bring together.” jam‘ pl. 
jmi‘ “a host, a strong troop of warriors” Musil, 578 <M/ 
69> (CA jam‘ “a troop; an army, military force”). jima‘ah 
“group; one’s own group of kinsmen; the natural asso- 
ciation of households, born in affinity, that are reckoned 
to the same jadd, or first-father, and are confederate 
under an elder, the head of their house, inheriting the 
old father’s authority” Doughty, i, 527 <N/84>. Sart majmu‘ 
“wages that are paid once a year in one sum” <P6/10> 
(CA jum‘ah pl. juma‘). jami* “a gate in a town’s walls, 
usually one on each side”. 

jml pimil pl. jimayil “good deed, charity, beneficence” Glos 
<N/62>. jimlah, jimilah “a flock of gazelles” Musil, 26 <B/ 
24> (CA jamilah “a number of gazelles together”). jzmal 
al-mahamil “a he-camel that carries the tribe’s heavy loads; 
a kinsman who can be relied upon to perform the tribe’s 
difficult tasks” <Mx4/24>, pl. jmal <M/29>. 
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gmm jamm, jammah pl. jmam “the collecting of water in a well, 
the water of a well that has collected after it has been 
drawn from”; gazirat al-jamm “(a well) abundant in wa- 
ter” <C/137,P4/11> (CA jamma, inf. n. jamm pl. jimam, 
“it became much, abundant,” said of water in the well). 

jmhr jamhar expl. as “to lie”; yjamharin ‘ala an-nas bi-l-kidb “they 
spread lies among the people.” jamharah pl. jumahir expl. 
as “lies, untrue news, stories” <P8/16> (cf. CA jamhara 
al-khabar “he acquainted him with part of the story, in- 
correctly, and omitted what he desired”). 


my jima “frame, form, shape” KhaAd, 254; “neck” <Mx1/ 
16,G/68> (CA jama’ “shape, form, size”). 
gnb jyanab “to go with the camel herds to distant pastures” 


Glos; “to take to a distant place.” jannab “to keep away 
from, get out of the way from; to leave s.o. alone, un- 
disturbed; to avoid s.o., keep out of the way of” <H2/ 
21>; “to make a side trip, detour” <G/174,175>. ajnab 
“to travel in a southerly direction” <Mx2/95,G/172>, 
part. mijnib <M/4,N/11>. janib “side; aspect” <N/157>. 
janab “side” <G/232>; “place, area”; mrifin janabih “show- 
ing a pleasant face, aspect” <N/81>; janab, janib “honour, 
face” <P6/5,7/7,H5/6> (CA janb pl. junib, ajnab). majnab 
“place of departure, distance covered since departure” 
<S/88>. jinub “south” (CA janub). janab, janab “troop of 
cavalry who stay with the herds if the pastures are more 
than twenty kilometers from the camp and also return 
only after sunset” Musil, 525 <H1/39>. ajnibi pl. ajnab, 
ajanib “stranger, s.o. belonging to a different tribe; en- 
emy” <C/78,G/128,M/35>, also jniba (pl.) <N/87>. jan- 
biyyah pl. janabi “curved dagger” <H1/18,G/218>. jinibah 
pl. janayib “caparison of a horse or camel” <H2/2>. 

jnh janah pl. ajnah, jinhan “wings” (CA janah). 

jndl jandal pl. janadil “big head” Musil, 208 <S/64> (CA jan- 
dal “stones; mass of stone like a man’s head”). 

jnz jnazah pl. jinayiz “corpse, dead person” <C/176, Mx1/ 
112> (CA jinazah pl. jana’iz “corpse, dead person, bier 
with the body”). 

jnf janf pl. ajnaf “wrongful behaviour, injustice” <N/157> 
(CA janafa “to act wrongfully, unjustly, injuriously, tyran- 
nically”). 
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jny jana “to gather, pluck from the tree.” jana “what is gath- 
ered from trees (like fruit, dates)” <H2/6> (CA jana). 
janna, yanni “to declare s.o. a traitor, outlaw” Hess, 145 
<P9/16>. janah “offence, crime, treacherous action (like 
stealing from one’s host)” Hess, 145; “an act so heinous 
that the perpetrator is declared an outlaw,” razzat 
ad-dawlah ‘aleh al-janah “the authorities declared him an 
outlaw, called for his arrest and punishment” /uA, 84; 
gawwimaw *Tabah ‘aléhum al-janah ““Tébah declared them 
outlaws, a legitimate target for revenge.” mjanna “the 
traitor of his host who is not tolerated in the tribe’s 
territory” Hess, 145 <G/114,127>. 

phd jahad “vigour, power, strength, energy” <G/158,162>. 
mistajhid “toiling, working hard, doing one’s best for” 
(CA jahd “power, ability; labour, toil, effort, one’s ut- 
most”). 

pal jahal “ignorance, foolishness, silliness” <S/33>; yom 
al-jahal “those moments when, blinded by passion, one 
acts regardless of the consequences” Musil, 208 (CA jahl). 
jahil, jahhal, majhul pl. jehhal, jhal, jhalah “ignorant, in- 
experienced one; young, reckless men; a lively, cheer- 
ful youth between his fourteenth and eighteenth years, 
who is imprudent and will be neither advised nor remon- 
strated with; hairbrained, hasty, inconsiderate lads, who 
think that all things can be accomplished by violence” 
Musil, 116, 208, 343, 536, 549, 653; Hess, 139; Doughty, i, 
355 <M/81> (CA jahil pl. juhhal). jihil pl. ajhal “young 
she-camels, bkar, when they have conceived for the first 
time and produce their first milk” <M/47>. 

jhm jihmah “a little before daybreak” Hess, 69 <S/90> (CA 
juhmah “first of the last portions of the night”). jaham, 
“indistinguishable object; mixed camel herds on the 
move” Musil, 225; Glos; “the tars, the herds of an entire 
camp” Hess, 62; Musil, 80 <C/136,P6/20>. jahamah “a 
camel herd seen from a distance; shapes that are not 
individually distinguishable” KhaAd, 363; Su, 1, 81 <N/ 
22>. myahim “herd of black camels” Musil, 335 (as con- 
trasted with magatir “herds of fair, white camels”) <B/ 
38> “things that are black” <P10/3> (CA juhmah “por- 
tion of the night”). 
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jwb juwab “reply; letter, poem (in response to another 
poem)” <C/91,133> (CA jawab). jabah “acceptance of a 
prayer” <Mx2/70> (CA ajabah “he accepted, answered 
his prayer, recompensed his prayer by gift and accep- 
tance”). mistiib “responding” <P6/2>. j0b, jubah “a vast 
expanse of featureless desert” <B/29,G/105,Mx1/23> 
(CA jawb, jawbah “a tract that is hard and level; wide and 
spacious tract”). mjawwib “one who travels without halt- 
ing until he has crossed such a desert” JuMu, 333. 

Jwx jox “broadcloth” Musil, 124; Glos. joxah pl. ywax, ux “cloth 
jacket” Musil, 387 <C/142,Mx1/78,G/206>; “a woollen 
jacket lined with silk worn by cavalrymen. In the old 
times such a jacket was a mark of rank and distinction” 
Su, 11, 141; Glos; IngSal, 30; Bul, u, 113. 

jwd jad “to be munificent, generous” <N/119>. jawwad “to 
hold tight; make tight; to do s.th. well”; jawwid al-xemah 
lit. “fasten the tent!” expl. as ihras ‘ala al-manjilah “zeal- 
ously pursue virtue!.” mjawwid “tying, fastening firmly” 
<P10/2> (CA jawwada “to do s.th. well”). jud “generos- 
ity, munificence, providence” <N/15,40,96,Mx2/87> (CA 
jud); jodat “good things, bountiful gifts” (CA judah, jaw- 
dah “goodness, excellence”); ahl jud “magnanimous, 
noble-minded people” Hess, 170. ajwad “good, noble 
men; good, friendly spirits” Hess, 160; also ajawid Musil, 
102; ibn ajwad “an honest, generous person” Hess, 170 
<N/17,107,157,158,H1/35,0/2>. jawad “a fleet, excellent 
horse” <Mx2/3,G/34> (CA jawad). 

jwr jar, ajar, yijir “to protect s.o. (as a neighbour)” <P8/22>; 
jirtu “may you be protected.” jawar “to take up a dwell- 
ing in s.o.’s neighbourhood, thus becoming entitled to 
his protection.” jar pl. jiran “neighbour” <N/162,M/ 
41,47,70,71,86,Mx2/77>. jirah “protection, (having the) 
status of protected neighbour.” juwir <C/82,G/97>. 
mjawir “s.o. who becomes a neighbour of s.o. else” (CA 
jawara “to become one’s neighbour; to bind o.s. by a 
covenant to protect s.o.”). mar “protected” <H2/18>. 
jar, yyur “to wrong, oppress” S/95,106,M/66>. jor “ineq- 
uity, injustice, oppression,” related in meaning to zd, 
“arrogance, superiority.” jayir “one acting wrongfully, 
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unjustly”; “ala al-“tidwan bi-l-midd jayir “far outstripping the 
enemy in strength and ferocity”; jawwarat at-timan “un- 
fairly, wrongfully priced, excessively expensive” (CA jaw7, 
ja ir “unjust, unfair, tyrannical”). 


Jwr joza “the constellation of Orion” Hess, 66 <C/157> (CA 
al-jawza’). jéz “kind, sort, type” <C/18> (CA jizah pl. jiz 
“side”). 

jw ju’ “hunger, want” Musil, 360 <P6/6,15>; mia‘ah pl. 
mijawt’. jaan, ji: an “hungry” <C/46>; jwé <P6/20> (CA 
ju’). 

jul jal “to fly, go away” Musil, 309; “to migrate; to circle in 


flight; to roam, wander about” Glos. injal = jal (CA tajwal 
= tatwaf “the act of going repeatedly in circles”). mzal 
“space, scope; appropriate moment for raising, discuss- 
ing a subject, a subject that has come up in conversa- 
tion” <M/72>. ytuwil “to circle in flight or while running; 
to go to and fro” (CA ajtala). tyjawal “to flee in a drove.” 
jol “a flock of birds or a herd of gazelles in flight” Glos 
<C/27,155>. 
jal pl. jilan “steep side of a mountain; a long, steep es- 
carpment by which a plateau falls off to a lower level; 
the bank of a river channel; the slope of a gully or val- 
ley; rocky wall of a well covered on the inside with stones” 
Musil, 148, 343, 678 <M/6>; “mighty protection; rampart” 
<P6/14,M/85,N/126,163> (CA rajul laysa lah jal “a man 
without determination, which protects him like a well 
is protected by its stone walls”); min al-jal la l-jal “from 
one side of the earth to the other,” because the earth is 
thought of as a flat surface ending at both sides in a 
precipice <M/79>. 

jww jaww pl. jtyyan “a basin or valley with spring wells hav- 
ing water enough to supply big camps” Musil, 678; 
“watering-place in low ground” Doughty, 11, 269, 630; “a 
low, flat basin or valley where underground water is not 
far below the surface; the place where the tribe comes 
together near the water wells in the summer” Glos; “des- 
olate place, flat expanse of desert” <H4/7,G/5,13> (CA 
jaww “a low, depressed part of the ground, a wide part 
of a valley”). aww “air” (CA jaww). 
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yb yeb “the slit opening at the upper front part of a garment, 
extending from just above the navel up to the neck 
opening” Musil, 144 <M/20,Mx4/16> (CA jayb “opening 
at the neck and bosom of a shirt”). jéb syn. of jiba “mouth, 
circumference of a well; well.” 

ys jes “group of riding camels” , both jes al-gazuw, the cam- 
els of a raiding party, and the three or four camels in 
the possession of a Bedouin, Hess, 75; “camels used for 
riding and raiding, mounted camels” Glos; “a plural for 
dilul, riding camel, if the number is larger than ten (if 
it is less than ten, r¢ab is used), but je may refer both to 
the riding camels and their riders” Muszl, 332. It was 
explained to me that the camels of a jés are humr, 
luwahiha bid w-ideha hyl “of a light reddish colour, their 
cheeks are white, and their legs are white in the lower 
parts,” whereas al-myahim, as-sud, ma hi b7es “black cam- 
els cannot be jes” <C/4>. 

yf jéefan “trays,” see s.v. jfn <S/79>. 

hbb habb “grain; cereal” <P3/3>; habab “fruits” <Mx4/115>. 
mhabbab = barudin mhabbab “granulated powder, gunpow- 
der” Hess, 106; “tiny bullets,” syn. of satim <H1/27>; also 
hibbab <Mx2/80>, which also means “a large kind of ant.” 
habayib “loved ones; eyes” <S/68> (CA habibah pl. 


haba ib). 

hbr habr pl. hbur “wise, clever, learned man” <S/110> (CA 
habr, hibr pl. hubur, ahbar). 

hbl habil pl. hbal “rope made of camel’s hair” Musil, 64; 


“halter” <M/50>. hbalah pl. habayil “snare, net” <M/ 
25,H3/1> (CA habl “rope, cord, halter,” syn. of rasan; 
hibalah pl. haba@il “snare”). habbal “hunter with a snare, 
hunter of falcons” <M/25>. 

htr hatar “seeds, fruit of the palm tree in the first stage of 
its appearance inside the spathe; fruit” <P1/10,9/13> 
(CA ahthara an-nakhl, “the spathe burst open longitudi- 
nally and the flowers became visible”). 

htl hatil pl. hatayil, ahtal, htal “dregs, remains; worthless, 
useless, mean, base men” <M/91,Mx1/109,2/30> (cf. CA 
hathl, huthalah “what is bad, remains, is worthless; 
refuse”). 

hty hatat expl. as xanat “to betray, fail s.o.” <N/154>. 
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hjb hjab “fence, wall” <P6/20>; “side-wall of a tent; cover, 
woman’s veil” <Mx2/85>. hajab pl. hijban “the haunch- 
es, the higher parts of the wruk, hips” JuA, 161 <N/153> 
(CA hajab coll. “the parts of the hips that project above 
the flanks”). hiybah “the women’s compartment of the 
tent.” hajib “brow, side, edge, aspect” <S/92> (CA hajib). 


hj mhajjij “taking s.o. on a pilgrimage to Mecca.” hijah pl. 
hjaj “argument; claim” (CA hujjah pl. hujaj “argument, 
pretence”). 

hjr hajar, yhajir, hayar “to reserve a girl for 0.s.” Musil, 560 


<G/143,239>. hajir, hajjar pl. hujajir, also mdallil, “close 
kinsmen, cousins on the father’s side who have the right 
of precedence to a man’s daughter and by right can bar 
her from marrying other suitors” <G/142,143>. hajr, hin 
“the assertion of one’s right to veto (man‘) a girl’s mar- 
riage to s.o. else.” 


hjz hajiz “side of the hump; hump” <C/68,Mx1/60> (CA 
hajz). 
hjl mhayalah, hylan “having white spots” <P11/5>; “(a mare) 


with short white spots on the legs” Musil, 372; hamra hajla 
“a light-brown she-camel with forelegs coloured a shade 
lighter” Musil, 335 (CA tahjil “whiteness in the legs of a 
horse; whiteness in a she-camel’s teats, occasioned by the 
sirar, the string which is tied over the she-camel’s udders 
and over the piece of wood called tawdtyah [cf. Musil, 
292, 298] in order that her young one may not suck 
her”). 

hyy haja pl. hajaya “refuge; the wall protecting the roofs of 
mud houses from view; corner in the women’s compart- 
ment (of the tent) where women in childbirth or with 
abnormal menstruation rest” Musil, 300; “extremity; top 
of a mountain, peak” <P9/2> (CA haja “extremity, place 
of refuge, elevated ground”). 

hdb hadab, hadbah “rugged and high ground” <B/18> (CA 
hadab, hadabah). ahdab p\. hidb “curved (swords)” KhaAd, 
242; hadba ad-dahr, al-gara “a she-camel with a curved 
back, a big hump” <N/98,P2/1> (CA ahdab pl. hudb 
“humpbacked, curved”). mahadib “(cowardly men who 
ride) with bent backs (as they flee on their galloping 
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horses)” Musil, 585. al-btut al-mahadib “fat-backed geese” 
Musil, 105, 107. 

hdj hadaj “to look at s.o. sharply” <S/97> (CA hadaja “to 
accuse S.0., Cast suspicion upon s.o.; to look intently, 
sharply at s.o.”). hdajah “pack saddle” Musil, 236, 262; 
Thaq, 316-317. haduj “pack-camel, camel used to draw 
water’ <Mx2/68> (CA hidj, hidajah “saddle bound upon 
a camel,” also syn. of gatab, “a kind of camel’s saddle”). 

hdd hadd, yihidd “to delimit; to limit, confine; to impede, 
check” Glos; “to ward off, drive away from.” nhiddhum “we 
check them, curb them.” zhtadd “to impede, hinder, lim- 
it.” hadd pl. hiddan “edge, border, boundary; cutting 
edge” <Mx2/75>; “up to, as far as”; ma lhum hadd “they 
are too numerous to be counted.” hadid pl. hdida (pl.) 
“bordering, neighbouring, adjoining” <Mx2/89> (CA 
hadid pl. hudad, ahidda’, ahiddah, hidad “neighbouring, 
bordering; neighbour’). 

hdr hadar, yhadir and haddar “to descend; to go, travel in a 
downward direction; to travel in a north-easterly direc- 
tion” (because the Arabian plateau slopes down in that 
direction) Musil, 182; Hess, 61 <N/55,B/30,H2/a,32/ 
a,C/1,67,93,B/6>; “to go down, deteriorate, become 
worn; to make descend” <H2/a>; “to use a camel for well 
traction, make it go down a slope while pulling the rope 
attached to a bucket in order to draw water from a well” 
<G/130,174,182> (CA hadara “to descend, go down- 
wards”). tahaddar “to go down, descend” <S/9,12>. hadir 
“down, below; under, beneath.” mahadir “low parts, lower 
end of a sloping country, slanting down, coming down.” 
hadir pl. hdur “going down, inclining, sloping downwards” 
<H1/23,S/87>. hadirah pl. hadayir “a camel that is har- 
nessed to the rope of the well and draws water for irri- 
gation, so called because it walks down an inclining path 
while drawing” <H2/a,Mx2/68,G/174>. mihdar “journey 
in a downward direction, to the north-east in the direc- 
tion of the Gulf.” 

hdy hada “to urge, drive; to compel” Glos <H3/3,S/24>. hadi 
“driving, urging” Musil, 219 <C/29,45>. mihda = miswi- 
gah “stick used to prod the animal.” hadaya “kites” <G/ 
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66,C/20,51> (CA hada “to drive camels by singing”; 
hida’ah). 

hdr hadar “to be cautious, wary, vigilant, on one’s guard”; 
thdar “beware!” <S/103>. b-ahdirk “I warn you to be on 
your guard for” <N/72,B/27,C/155>. hadir “be wary of, 
on your guard for” <N/73,189,H1/4,H2/21,P3/4> (CA 
hadhira “to be cautious”; hadhan “beware, watch out, be 
careful”). 

hdf hadaf, haddaf, inf. n. hadf, “to throw, cast, pelt” Glos <C/ 
105,Mx2/49,S/130>; “to throw away, discard, drop, re- 
ject; to miscarry” (see s.v. rmy) <N/79>. hadfah “a throw, 
pelting”; hadfat al-balaya “strokes of fate, calamities, di- 
sasters, mishaps”; mhaddfat <S/105> (CA hadhafa “to cut 
off, drop, reject, strike, cast, throw’). 


hdg hadg “expert, skillful, intelligent, clever” <M/75> (CA 
hadhiq). 
hdy hda “face to face with, next to, close to” <B/22,Mx4/ 


109,S/155,G/201> (CA hidha@ “opposite, fronting, fac- 
ing’). hdah pl. hidyan, hadaya “shoe, horseshoe, sole” 
<Mx2/6,H2/9> (CA hidha@ “sandal, sole”). 

hrb harb pl. harayib “wars.” harib “enemy, adversary” <G/112>. 
harbi “warrior, fighter” <G/124>. harbah pl. hrab “narrow 
blade of a spear (a broad blade is called Salfa)” Musil, 
133 <N/217,P6/23> (CA harbah “javelin, spear”). 

hrd harda pl. hird “limping; horses with a slightly limping gait, 
horses prancing with a seeming tilt to one side as if limp- 
ing” Glos, “a slight bend in a horse’s legs” <G/21>. zibun 
al-hird, xayyal al-hird both mean “protector of the slow, 
limping horses and their riders”; hzrd also means “camels 
walking with a heavy gait” Rad, i, 392; JuKha, 33 <M/38> 
(CA harad “an aridity in the tendons of one of the fore- 
legs caused by the cord whereby one of the forelegs of 
a camel is hobbled; a certain disease in the forelegs of 
camels occasioning them when walking to beat the 
ground with them”; ahrad “a camel suffering from this 
disease”). 

hrr hurr pl. harar, harayir “camel of a noble breed, thorough- 
bred camel” <N/123,H2/1,12,26,Mx2/33>; “the best type 
of hunting falcon” Musil, 31, 292, 613 <M/25,S/122>. 
harar “well-born men, warriors” Musil, 474 (CA hurr). hrir 
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syn. of gull “bitterness, spite, rancour, resentment” (CA 
harr, hurur “heat; burning of the heart from pain, wrath, 
distress”). 

hrz ahraz, yithriz “to be able to, have the capacity to”; ma tihriz 
al-msir “you are not capable of walking” JwA, 152 <Mx1/ 
38>. hrazth “all he can hold, carry” Musil, 166. hirz “clev- 
er, capable” <Mx4/84> (CA ahraza “to keep, guard; to 
grasp, take, get possession of, gain”). 


hrf hirft “craftsman” <P6/10> (CA hirfah “profession, craft, 
trade”). 

hrm harim “womenfolk, the female members of one’s house- 
hold” <M/20> (CA harim). 

hrw taharra “to expect.” hara “expectation, waiting in the 


expectation that s.o. will show up” /JuA, 134, 205. 
ythttrunnt “they are expecting me, waiting for me.” mzhtin 
“expecting (to find s.th. or s.o.)” Su, 1, 119, iti, 103. mahan 
“places where one expects dangers, risks” KhaAd, 324; 
see also Glos; hirwah pl. harawi “whereabouts, the place 
where one expects s.o. or an animal to be” <M/5,C/26>. 
hirwat as-Sams “the direction of the sun” Musil, 220 (CA 
taharra “to pause in expectation; to try to decide what 
is the most suitable thing, course most likely to lead to 


s.th.”). 

hzb hizzab (pl.) “big; full of water and food” <Mx3/20> (CA 
hazab “thick, coarse, bulky”). 

hzz hazzah, hazzat “about the time of” <C/168,Mx3/58,S/ 


119,160>; hazzat as-sof “with the first daybreak” Musil, 314 
(CA hazzah “a time; a particular time”). 

hzr hazzar “s.o. who computes, calculates, conjectures num- 
ber or size” <Mx1/22> (CA hazara “to compute by con- 
jecture, determine quantity, measure, size, number”). 

hzm hazam, yhazim, hazzam “to tie; to strap, bind, tie togeth- 
er” Musil, 87; Glos <G/106,Mx4/18> (CA hazama). thti- 
zam “to gird o.s., put on a belt; to surround” <B/29, 
G/211,224> (CA thtazama). mhazim “fastened on, tied 
on” <S/13>. hzam and mihzam pl. mahazim “girdle, girth; 
leather or woollen belt, broad leather belt with pockets 
for cartridges” Musil, 119, 167 <P10/5,G/217>; Saddéna 
al-hzam “we girded up our loins, we readied ourselves for 


battle” <C/142,G/169>; “gunner’s belt, upon the bald- 
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ric are little metal pipes, with their powder charges, and 
upon the girdle leather pouches for shot, flint and steel, 
and a hook whereupon a man will hang his sandals; the 
belt is adorned with copper studs and beset with little 
rattling chains”; mhazzamin “men girded with these belts; 
it is commonly said of tribes well provided with firearms 
‘they have many mhazzamin’” Doughty, 11, 96. mhazzam “a 
warrior armed not only with a rifle and revolver, but also 
provided with plenty of cartridges, which he carries in 
one or two belts, one of them thrown over his shoulders 
and across the chest” Musil, 559. mihiazmin “men gird- 
ed with cartridge belts” (CA hizam, mihzam). hazim pl. 
hzum, hizman, hazam “an elevation, rather low, but long, 
and dotted with many small hillocks; these hzum usually 
run parallel” Musil, 592, 679, and Glos <Mx2/3,S/142>. 
Hazm ad-Duwasir is the name of the rugged, mountain- 
ous desert north of the sand dunes fencing off Wadi 
ad-Duwasir. 

hzy thtiza part. mihtizt = thtisa “to prepare, get ready” <S/105>. 

hsb hasab, yahasb “to think; to reckon” <N/80,H5/12>. hash 
allah, hasbi ‘ala “I count on God to protect me from.” 
hsab “calculated number, calculation, counting” (CA 
hasbuk allah “God will be sufficient for you”). 

hss hass, ythiss “to touch; to hurt, cause pain”; hasstkum naf- 
stkhum “beware!” Musil, 490. ma thiss al-batin “it does not 
touch the belly.” hiss “sound; the human voice” Dough- 
ty, i, 307 <Mx2/71,2/81> (the intransitive meaning of 
the CA verb hassa has become transitive in the Najdi di- 
alect). 

hsf tahassaf “to regret” <O/10>. hassaf “to cause regrets.” 
hasaf “roars, shouts” <N/177>. mithassif “sorry about, 
feeling regrets.” hisufah, hésifah pl. hasayif, hsuf “regret”; 
mani ‘ala d-dinya Citir al-hasayif “I have not much in the 
world that I should mourn” Musil, 198, 537-538 <C/ 
77,G/95> (CA hasifah “rage; frustration”). 

hsk haskat al-wubar “(she-camels) with curly, prickly, knotty 
(mit‘akris) hair” <N/214,Mx2/29> (CA hasak “thistle, 
prickly plants that cling to the fur of camels in their 
places”). 

hsn hasin “beautiful, nice, pretty, lovely, good” <S/136>; hasin 
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as-sot “the one with the beautiful voice” i.e. “the mortar 
in which the coffee beans and spices are pounded and 
the sound of which is an open invitation to join the cir- 
cle of coffee drinkers” <H2/17> (CA hasan, hasin). 

hsw hasa “to get ready, prepared”; zhsu zahabkum “get your 
supplies ready” Musil, 594; Su, iii, 36. ihtisa “to prepare 
o.s. (e.g. for a raid)” <Mx1/38>; “to prepare, make ready 
(food)” <P1/11>. hasw “what is prepared, laid in store 
for (esp. ammunition)” <C/190>. mihtist “preparing, 
readying, also mzhtizi; mihtisin al-mgaza “readying, pre- 
paring themselves for the raid” Rad, i, 390 <Mx1/69,C/ 
190> (CA thtasa “to go about s.th. with deliberation”). 
histy pl. hisyan “little well with a narrow opening (a di- 
ameter of about 1.5 metre) in the sand and gravel, under 
which rainwater is stored on a hard rocky bottom, de- 
pression in a rocky torrent channel into which the rain- 
water runs under sand and gravel” Musil, 346, 680 <M/ 
44> (CA hisy pl. ahs@ “water stored between the sand 
above it and the rock beneath it”). 


hsd hasad “crowded, crammed.” hsad “crowd, mass” <G/39> 
(CA hashada “to collect together, amass”). 
hsr hasir, hasr “what is assembled, collected together; 


crammed, crowded” <Mx1/37>; al-barhah jani ma‘a al-hasr 
dig “last night I felt heavy-hearted and anguished” /uKha, 
45. mihsar = mahsur “jammed, crowded” (CA hashara “to 
gather, assemble; to cram, crowd, pack, jam, squeeze, 
press”). 

hsm hismah “respect, high esteem” <S/71> (CA hishmah 
“shame, bashfulness; modesty, decency”). hasim “behav- 
ing respectfully towards” <H1/51>. hasim pl. hsam, and 
mhasim “held in high esteem, regarded and treated with 
respect, veneration” JuKha, 22 <N/187> (CA muhtasham 
“regarded with reverence, respect, honour”). 

hsw hast pl. hasuw, hiswan “young camel, a camel in its third 
year = higg” Musil, 12, 333 <N/127,C/66,P4/17> (CA 
hashw). haSa “interior, intestines, belly” <Mx1/65,3/22,S/ 
22> (CA hasha “bowels, intestines”). 

hsy hasa, hasa, a formula used in phrases such as flan ridiyy 
hasak “So-and-So is an unpleasant person, may he not 
get near to you’; an expression denoting the unlikeli- 
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hood of s.th. occurring, being the case <C/150> (CA 
hasha li-llah, hasha li-llah). 

hsr hasirah pl. hasayir, also hasar and mahaszr, “sides; haunch- 
es, hips” <Mx2/50> (CA hastrah “part between the vein 
that appears in the side of a camel or horse and what is 
above it; sides”). 

hsn hsan pl. hisin “stud horse; a stallion between its fifth and 
twentieth years, after that it is called “od” Musil, 376 <B/ 
30>. hsan at-talab “strong and fast horse that is used in 
the pursuit of raiders” <Mx4/24> (CA hisan pl. husun). 


hsy ahsa, yihst “to count, number”; ma yzhsa “in numbers that 
cannot be counted, innumerable”; zhs “count!” mzhsi 
“counting.” 

htb hatibah “quickly, at once, in a rush” <C/147>. inhitabah 


“in a rush, in a hurry, dashing” (CA hataba ‘ala “to in- 
cite, urge, instigate against”). 

htt hatt “to put down, unload, take down; to put, place” <P4/ 
32>; “to cause” (CA hatta). mahatt, mahattah “place where 
the camels are unloaded and a camp is pitched; place 
where a loaf of bread is baked in the sand” <C/32> (CA 
mahait). 

hdr hadar “to be present (e.g. as a participant in a battle).” 
hadayir “battle, requiring the presence of all able-bodied 
men of the tribe.” hadir “present (at a fight or other 
momentous event).” hadar, pl. mult. hidran, s. hdiri, f. 
hdiriyyah “inhabitants of the settled land, village folk, 
those who dwell in permanent houses, contr. of baduw, 
the Bedouins” Hess, 57 <M/7,H3/c,P2/a,Mx3/4>. 

hdd hadd pl. hdud “luck, fortune, fate; expressions of bliss or 
love” Musil, 180 <C/169>; haddin yitur lit. “luck uplifts 
itself,” i.e. Fortune smiles on us, Musil, 512. hadid “lucky, 
fortunate man” <P7/9> (CA hazz). 

hdf hadafah “side, flank, shelter” JuKha, 178 <G/116>. 

hdy hada, tahadda “to follow closely, to go after” Glos <Mx1/ 
12>; “to attain, collect, amass” Su, 1, 183. zhtida, yihtidi 
dun “to come close, to harass s.o. in defence of” <G/21>, 
tthtidt Sarr “they harbour evil, have evil in store for” <H2/ 
7,20>, part. mihtidi “about to overcome, pursuing and 
sure to overcome” <G/90>. 

hfr hafar, yhafir and haffar “to dig, to dig a well” Hess, 64 
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<Mx2/112,P8/21>. hafr pl. hfar “place that is dug”; hfar 
al-mot “dangerous spots, places where one might plunge 
towards one’s death” <H1/16>; hafrih “burial, letting 
bygones be bygones.” hufrah “hole, hollow in the ground; 
place of burial” <G/65>; kam Sex gomin hufritth tigudth 
// w-xilli tirthin nigditin li-d-dyabi “Many a chief was goaded 
by destiny to his grave, // Left behind on the field of 
battle as food for the wolves” <C/96>. hafir as-sayyah “in- 
stigator of evil” <G/138> (CA hafara). 


hfs hifs “receptacle for dates” <H5/9> (CA hifsh “receptacle 
woven of palm leaves”). 
hff haff, ythiff “to be dry” <N/24> (CA haffa to be dry, with- 


out grease, to be in a State of distress because of lack of 
water’). hiff, hafif pl. hfuf, ahiffah “enemy, adversary” <M/ 
29,C/173,P1/16,G/47,H5/7>. haffah “a rush, assault with 
all might; all at once.” 


Aft hafil pl. hiffal, haflat “flowing copiously, abounding with, 
overflowing with” <S/66> (CA hafil pl. huffal, hawa/il). 

hgr hugran pl. hagan “disrespect, utter humiliation” Musil, 
315 <S/161> (CA hagarah “contemptibleness, ignomi- 
ny’). 

hgg hagg, haggag “to become true, apparent beyond any 


doubt” <M/2,H2/3>; haggag as-sof “he saw distinctly, 
beyond any doubt (the approaching danger)” <H2/1>; 
hagg ‘ala “to rain heavily on” KhaAd, 247. hagg “right; 
duty”; hagg ‘ala “duty, obligation” <Mx2/105>. huggan 
“rights” <Mx2/18> (CA huggani “of justness, correctness, 
truth”). hagug “a violent downpour”; sidugin hgugih 
“clouds that do not deceive by their appearance, but truly 
deliver their promise of rain” KhaAd, 246 <Mx1/7,P7/ 
4>. 

hgw hagw “waist; loin, groin” <G/84> (CA haqu). 

hkm hakam “to rule, control, bridle” <G/33>. hakimah pl. 
hakayim “bridle” <S/73> (CA hakamah “part of the bri- 
dle that surrounds the jaws of the horse; ring on nose 
or mouth of the horse”). hakim “knot fastening that part 
of the halter.” mhakum “fastened, secured.” 

hky haca “to talk” <C/71,H1/36>. haéa, yhaé “to talk to s.o..” 
hacty pl. hacaya “speech, talk” <N/85,H1/4,Mx3/9,4/ 
89,G/51> (CA haka). 
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hif halaf “to swear an oath” <S/15>. halif hilfin Sen “swear- 
ing an ugly (i.e. very strong) oath” <Mx2/109> (CA 
halafa). 

hil hall, yhill “to occur, happen; to start; to loosen, untie, 


unravel; to halt in order to unload the camels” Hess, 60; 
“to alight at, to make a place one’s abode.” hillah “Be- 
douin camp” <N/23,H1/30> (CA halla “to alight, de- 
scend, stop, settle down, stay at a place”; hillah “collec- 
tion of tents, camp”). 57-l-hall w-ma tall “lock, stock and 
barrel; with everything in their possession” <B/30>. 
mahall pl. mahalil “camp, tents; place where the Bedouins 
settle” (hallaw).” hill pl. hlul “time; right time; time of 
settlement in a place; period” <P4/21,7/1,Mx2/52,G/ 
41>; min hillna “from the very beginning (of our settle- 
ment in that area, of our existence as a tribe)”; hallin tiwil 
“a long time.” halal “herds of camels and small cattle, 
i.e. the mal, possessions of the Bedouins” Hess, 62, 169 
<P4/21>, see gom. 

hly halla, yhalli; tahalla “to watch, look, see” Musil, 365; Glos 
<N/166>; “to describe, shape, mould; to describe in 
words, similes, make comparisons” (cf. CA hallayt ar-rajul 
“I described the hilyah, i.e. the qualities or attributes, of 
the man”). hilyah pl. hla “shape, features (=awsaf, rsum)” 
Musil, 222; KhaAd, 410 (CA hilyah pl. hila); also halaya 
“characteristics, attributes; the manner of acting, behav- 
iour, speech, and movements” Musil, 189; KhaAd, 442. 
mithalli “adorned, made beautiful” <Mx4/90>. halah “the 
best of s.th.” Glos <M/34>. hiluw “sweet, nice”; yama hala 
“how nice, sweet” <P3/2>; halawi timarha “its sweet dates” 
<P8/2>; al-hala yiib al-bala “sweet things bring misfortune 
(i.e. disease).” 

hmr hamra pl. humr “a light brown she-camel” Musil, 335 <H1/ 
6,C/136>; “a sorrel mare, dark brown mare Musil, 373, 
387 (CA hamra’). hamra “swarms, multitudes” (e.g. of 
locusts, warriors); . 

hms hamas “to roast (coffee beans)” <Mx2/53>. mhimsih “it 
angers, infuriates him” <H1/35>. hamis (pronounced 
with an emphatic s) al-binn “roasted coffee beans.” mzh- 
masah pl. mahamis “a shallow iron pan with a long han- 
dle upon which the coffee is roasted; above the fire the 
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beans are continually stirred with an iron spoon fastened 
to the handle by means of a long copper chain, yad, id 
al-mihmasah” Musil, 101; Hess, 112. hammasat al-binn “men 
who are forever roasting coffee; hospitable, generous 
entertainers of guests” (CA hammasa “to roast”). 

hmt hamatah <M/a> “a small fig tree that grows in the moun- 
tains” <M/a> (CA hamat). 

hmd hamd “salty plants eaten by camels” <Mx3/33> (CA hamd 
“salty plants that do not dry up, but endure the hot 
season; after eating them the camels must drink and if 
they do not find them, they grow thin and weak”). 

hml hamal, yhamil “to carry, bear, transport; to endure, to be 
able to bear.” hammal “to load” <N/120,146>. haml, himl 
pl. hamal, hmul “load, burden; a camel load, i.e. 150-200 
wiznah = 219-292 kg” Hess, 124; “fruit on a tree” <P1/ 
3,5/160,M/29,N/162>. hamlah “a _ caravan’s pack- 
camels carrying the luggage and other loads, as distinct 
from the caravan’s mounts” (C/6). mahmal al-hos “ he 
who carries the brunt of the fighting” <Mx1/103>. 
mahmiul pl. mahamil “loaded, laden with goods”; “ala as-sag 
al-mhamul “accepted, accorded (request for safety or 
support)” <G/16>. 

hmm hammah “blackness” (CA hummah). himm ad-dra, himm 
al-amtan “camels with dark backs” <N/70> (CA ahamm 
pl. humm “black, intensely black”). himmah “fever” <S/ 
5> (CA humma “fever”). 

hmy hama, hamma “to protect against attackers” <M/6>, also 
thtima; thmu lha al-bir “seize the well for the camels!” 
Musil, 359; “to set aside a pasture for o.s., declare a 
pasture ground to be reserved for one’s exclusive use” 
<G/1,2>. hma “s.th protected” <N/181>. hami “guardian, 
protector, defender” <N/163>; hamiyyah “protecting 
force; protection” <N/181>. hammayah “excellent protec- 
tors, courageous men” <M/56,P11/6,C/19>. hamaya 
“protectors, those rushing to the defence or assistance 
of, all arm-bearing members of the tribe” <G/116,122>. 
mihtimi “protecting, defending” <P7/7> (CA hama “to 
defend, guard, protect, shelter”; hami “protector, defend- 
er of one’s companions”). zhtama sugih “the market is hot, 
excited, lively, bullish” <Mx4/92>; “(the war’s) market 
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became heated with warriors offering their lives for sale, 
yisumun, and inviting prospective buyers, i.e. the enemy” 
(CA ihtama gadaban “he became hot with anger”). hamuw 
hotness, heat, fieriness; the scalding tempest of the sun’s 
rays” Doughty, 1, 423 <H2/2>. hami “hot, burning, fiery, 
blazing; fierce, passionate” (CA hamzya “to be vehemently 


hot”; hami). 

hntm mhantam “dark clouds” <H3/f> (CA hantam “clouds, dark 
clouds”). 

hns hanas pl. hnus “snakes” <H1/26,P4/32> (CA hanash pl. 
ahnash “serpent, viper’). 

hnn hann, yihinn “to rumble, moan, groan” Hess, 79; tahinn 


“(a thirsty she-camel) murmurs, moans piteously” Mu- 
sil, 338, 349 <N/53,74>. hanin, hananah “yearning; a 
yearning, longing sound; grumbling, gurgling” <N/ 
53,P10/1,G/198>. hannah “pitiable murmuring of a 
thirsty camel” Musil, 338 (CA hannah “grumbling noise”). 

hny hiniyyah pl. hanaya, hinty, hina “bent litter pole; a litter 
of the ¢citab variety, with long curved poles” Musil, 
249-250; Thag, vi, 317-318 <H1/12,G/162>; “curved 
blade” <G/39>; “curved poles surrounding the leather 
bowl of a water trough, hod” Musil, 72; al-hina al-‘wj “the 
curved litter poles” (CA hinw, hanw pl. mult. hiniy “any- 
thing in which is a bending, curving; any curved piece 
of wood, like those used for the gatab saddle”; haniyah 
pl. hanaya “bow; bowed, curved structure”). hinna pl. 
hanani “a dye, henna” <P3/2> (CA hinna’ pl. hun’an). 

hwd had, yihud “to turn away, go at an angle, obliquely, dodge, 
go around s.th.”; ya-‘anz rimin min hasas al-gras tihid “O 
beautiful gazelle, startled by the approach of the graz- 
ing herds”; hawwad “startled, running away” <N/100>. 
mithawid “surrounding” <G/188> (CA hada, yahid “to 
deviate, be disinclined, turn away from”). 

hwr hwar pl. hiran “a calf during the first ninety days after 
its birth when it is fed on milk only” Musil, 333 <N/79> 
(CA huwar “a young camel until weaned”). 

hwz haz, ythuz, kullin yithuz al-mallah li-gursih “everyone tries 
to rake the embers towards his loaf (so that it will be 
baked first) .” 


— (75 


hws has, yihus “to put s.th out of order.” tahawwas “to be in 
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a bad condition, state; to deteriorate”; syn. of tala‘waz 
“to be helpless, lost, confused” <P4/14>. inhas “to be out 
of order.” xatri minhas “I’m in a bad mood.” hosah “cha- 
os, disorder” Hu. 

hws has, ythus “to drive; to collect; to attain, reach, to catch, 
take possession of” JohnEa, 249; Su, 11, 182; KhaAd, 336, 
355; ma ythusth “he cannot get her, win her” Su, ii, 90; 
hist what you have stored up” Musil, 485 (CA hasha as-sayd 
“he came around the game to turn it towards the snare”). 
inhas “to make off, to flee, hurry away” <C/6,Mx3/7>; 
nhasna, w-xadna wagt w-hinna minhasin “we fled, and we 
kept on fleeing for a long tume” Musil, 646 (CA inhasha 
‘anh “he took fright and fled from him”). minhas “hav- 
ing made his escape” Musil, 138 <Mx3/14,G/205>. 
hawwas “a man who does the driving during a hunt” 
Musil, 26. hos “the court of a house; one’s household, 
dependents” <M/45,C/49,Mx2/48> (CA hawsh “enclo- 
sure, court of a house”). hés “palm grove” <P6/7>. 

hwd hod, had pl. hidan, hyad “leather trough in which the water 
for the animals is poured after being drawn from the 
well” Musil, 71-72, 340; Hess, 120 <C/120,P4/20> (CA 
hawd pl. hiyad, hidan). hod, had al-mot, al-manaya, 
al-miniyyah “the pool of death”; yzrid hyad al-mot Hess, 92, 
“he plunges into the pool of death” <P11/6> (CA hawd 
al-mawt “the place where death is met”). 

hwf haf, yihuf “to go around, on the side of s.th.”; hifu ‘aléha 
“give it (the vehicle) a quick check and set out at high 
speed; to look for plunder, booty at night, to prowl 
around a camp looking for booty” Hess, 98 <Mx3/43>; 
“to rustle, steal camels or horses in this way; to carry 
quickly” <S/72>. hwafah, hyafat al-lel “plundering at 
night” Hess, 102; Su, 11, 96. hayif, hawwaf “a thief, rustler 
on foot, who steals to a camp at night and makes off with 
a few camels or other cattle” Musil, 116 <P3/4,Mx3/43>; 
hawwafah “men who are reputed camel rustlers” <N/23>. 
hof “what is expected of, one’s assessment of; what in 
one’s estimation approximates to”; yixlif hofth “contrary 
to his expectations, different from what he thought” (CA 
hawf “being on the side of s.th.”). 

huwl hal ‘ala “to surround, to capture” Musil, 534; “to attack.” 
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hal din “to intervene, interfere, come between, separate.” 
hal, yihil “to cheat, deceive” Musil, 346; hil “he is cheat- 
ed.” hawwal “to come down, dismount” Glos <N/159,C/ 
5,184,P1/6>; syn of yhaddir “to go down, travel in an 
easterly direction”; yhawwil ft l-bir “he descends into the 
well; to come down, diminish” <M/5>; “to move, migrate” 
<G/8>; “to send down” <G/175>; “to attack, engage in 
a fight; to pounce on” <B/17,G/18,62>; hawwal ‘ala “to 
rain down on” <Mx2/26,P7/6>, part. mhawwil syn. of 
minhi “dismounting, going down, attacking (from a high- 
er position)” <Mx4/34,G/206>. hawwal “a traveller who 
dismounts for a quick drink” <H1/a,Mx2/23>; “setting 
(of the sun)” <M/48>. hal, part. hayil “to transfer; to 
remove from; to turn, pass over to; to wander from well 
to well (said of a tribe or sub-tribe)” Hess, 59 <C/48,Mx2/ 
29>; “to leave the summer camp and wander into the 
desert at the beginning of the rainy season” Glos. tahaw- 
wal “to come down, pour down.” thal (pass.) “it is re- 
moved, transferred” (CA ahdla “to transfer”). inhal “to 
be transferred, turned over to.” zhtal “to be a match for 
s.0.; to be able to, to know how to; to be able to hold 
one’s own against, to find the means to resist” <M/ 
35,H1/42,P10/2,Mx1/61> (CA thtala “to achieve by art- 
ful means”). mihwal pl. mahawil “downward slope, de- 
scent.” mhil “cunning” (CA muhtal “cunning, artful”). ma 
wara hiltih hil “he after whose hilah, artifice, there is no 
other hil, (recourse to) clever tricks” Musil, 187 <H1/ 
42,S/26>; wis hilti “what shall I do now?” Musil, 162. hil 
“adroitness” KhaAd, 201 (CA hilah). hol “problem, diffi- 
culty; a year” <Mx1/11>; ‘ala ras al-hol “exactly after one 
year, one year later”; also hawitl <Mx1/62>; bi-l-hol dayir 
“for a full year” <N/86,H1/15> (CA hal, halah “predic- 
ament, in respect of changing circumstances’; hawl “a 
year”). hél “strength, power” <N/147> (CA hayl, hawl syn. 
of guwwah “strength, power, force, might’). 

al-hal pl. hawal, hilan “the condition, situation, state” <N/ 
152>; “good condition (said of an animal reinvigorated 
and fattened by grazing in abundant pastures), health”; 
halt nahat “my healthy condition, content is gone” Mu- 
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sil, 181. hayil pl. hil, haylat “sterile, not impregnated and 
hence fat and strong animals”<H1/6,2/18,N/103,Mx2/ 
10,S/79>; also mhayyalat <G/118> (CA ha‘il “not conceiv- 
ing, not becoming pregnant during a year or some 
years’). hyal “barrenness” Glos; hence “strength, reserves 
of fat covering the body.” hil also means “beautiful; of a 
nice, strong, healthy condition.” 
mahalah pl. mahal, mihhal, mahahil “wooden roller of a 
water hoist over which runs the rope holding the buck- 
et, pulley reels” Muszl, 339; Hess, 64; Doughty, 1, 324 <M/ 
76,P1/7,0/7> (CA mahalah “a wooden roller over which 
the rope passes whereby water is drawn, sheave of a 
pulley”). 

hwm ham, ythum “to circle, hover, glide” Musil, 542; “to make 
circling movements, go around” <C/46,191,G/208>. 
hawwam “circling, hovering” <C/178>. mhim “(a thirsty 
camel) circling around the water trough, waiting to be 
watered”; also mhaymin <N/65,Mx4/40,78,110> and 
hayim pl. hyam <C/157,G/207,Mx2/38,3/36>, “(a thirsty 
camel) circling the well and waiting to be watered,” often 
used metaphorically as in miruwyat al-hyam “those who 
drench the thirsty (spears in blood),” cf. Sow, 180 (CA 
hama “to circle round about the water because of thirst; 
to hover about”; ham “circling”). 

hyd héd pl. hyud “the foot of a hill; a slope shutting in a plain” 
Musil, 680; “mountain” JuMu, 727; “rock, stone” <N/27> 
(CA hayd “a protuberant, prominent part of a thing”). 

hyr har “to be perplexed, confused, baffled, bewildered; to 
become collected (e.g. water or blood in a puddle), 
congeal” <H2/8>. hayir “(a fluid) collected in puddles, 
stagnant” (CA hara “to become collected,” said of water). 
muhir “place where the water of a torrent collects” <Mx1/ 
42>; mthirah pl. mahayir “a shallow basin fertilized by 
evaporating surface water” Musil, 323. hér pl. hyur “fenced 
palm garden” Su, ii, 186 (CA ha@ir, hayr “a depressed 
place in which water collects; garden”). harah expl. as 
“anything good and beautiful” <N/166>. 

hyy hayya “to welcome, salute”; hayyak allah, also hiyyét “may 
God preserve, prolong your life.” ahya, yihiyy “to bring 
to life, revive” <C/56,P11/7> (CA ahya al-ard “He revived 
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the earth by rain so as to bring forth its herbage”). hayy 
“tribe, kin” Musil, 165, 359 (CA hayy). hayyat at-trab 
“snakes; ji‘lih al-hayyah “may he be bitten by a poison- 
ous snake” <B/25> (CA hayyah). haya “abundant rains, 
which assure a luxurious growth of annuals; without it 
no affluence, 71b7*, will follow” Musil, 542; “grasses and 
plants brought forth from the earth by rain” <N/ 
135,Mx3/6,24,30,G/25> (CA haya “rain, fertility”). 

xbb xabb, imp. f. xubbi, “to run sprightly”; xwbbz xabib “(run 
at) an easy gait combined with playful prancing, as is 
wont of young, spirited mares” Musil, 516. xabbabah “a 
she-camel that runs at an easy gait” <M/3> (CA khabba 
“to run at a quick pace, the pace called khabab”). 

xbr xabar “to know; to remember, recollect; to know where 
to find.” xabbar “to tell s.o., give s.o. a report of” Musil, 
529. xabar pl. xabar “news, report” Glos; “directions, 1n- 
structions” <P8/15>. xabir “knowing, informed” <N/92>. 
maxabir “places that one knows well from previous stays.” 
xubrah = rab‘ “group, one’s own group” <B/30,Mx1/ 
94,107>. xabrah pl. xabari “large rain pool into which a 
whole herd can move and drink; a large or small depres- 
sion in a plain in which the rainwater gathers” Musil, 340, 
584, 679; “a naked clay bottom in the desert, where 
shallow water is ponded after heavy rain, also ga’” Dough- 
ty, il, 260 <Mx1/94,2/23>. 

xbl axbal pl. xibl, xbul “stupid, foolish, insane” <N/1,21>; 
ma axbalk “how foolish you are!” <P6/7>; xabil, xablan 
“fool, imbecile, idiot” <S/42>. fraystin xibla “a worthless, 
miserable nag” (CA khabil pl. khubul “corrupted, feeble- 
minded, dim-witted, crazy, mad, insane”). 

xby xba “hiding place; the hiding in which the daughters of 
tribal grandees are kept, e.g. the curtained litter-chair 
on a camel.” mxaba “place for hiding s.th.; pocket in the 
inside of the long shirt, tb, in which one keeps one’s 
money” <Mx2/118> (CA mukhabba‘ah “a girl who is kept 
in the house or tent, concealed from view, who is kept 
behind the curtain, who is not yet married”; makhba’ 
“place for hiding s.th.”). 

xtrs taxatras “to steal, slink to” <S/14>. 

xtl xattal “deceitful, cheating, crafty, wily” <M/41> (CA khata- 
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la “to deceive, delude, cheat, outwit”). 

xjm xajmah “a type of gun” <Mx2/79>. 

xdd xadd “earth, firm ground, surface” <H1/14,C/37,116,P5/ 
5,7/4>; xadd pl. xdud “cheek” <N/7,G/164> (CA khadd 
“cheek; side; road”). 

xdr xidr pl. xdur “shelter, women’s quarters of a tent, small 
tent for a woman” <S/89> (CA khidr pl. khudur “curtain, 
women’s part of a tent, tent in which there is a wom- 
an”). 

xrb xarab, xarrab “to destroy, devastate, bring to ruin” <P7/ 
5>. xarbah “destruction” <N/151>. xarab “ruin, waste; 
palm groves without subsidiary cultivation” Ph, 11, 314 (CA 
kharaba). 

xr] xin] pl. xruj “saddle-bags, large leather bags with fringes 
and tassels carried by camels” KhaAd, 385; Musil, 581; 
“double bag that can be thrown across the camel sad- 
dle and also a smaller bag of the same kind to be put 
on the horse saddle” Musil, 149 <B/22,C/141> (CA khurj 
“a pair of saddle-bags”). xa7j “expenditure, price to be 
paid” <N/124> (CA khar “disbursement, expenditure, 
outlay”). 

xrs xaris “a camel that suffers from the disease called xaras 
or al-tér (see s.v. tyr), is restless, runs away from the herd, 
and rubs off its skin” <G/124> (CA kharasha “to scratch 
vehemently, lacerate”). 

xr xan“ pl. xurra‘ “running, fleeing with bent neck; fright- 
ened to death” KhaAd, 255 <P6/15> (CA khan‘ “anything 
that may be lifted; bending; supple”). ixtzra‘ “fright, mad 
flight,” said of fleeing ostriches, Musil, 151. mixra‘ pl. 
maxari* “panicky, fleeing with the neck stretched for- 
ward”; also: “coward, frightened man” Su, ii, 43. yixri‘ 
ixra’ “to scare, frighten” Su, iii, 115. 

xrg xarag “to pierce, perforate” <N/68> (CA kharaga). xarigah 
pl. xarayig “watering-hole” <B/23> (CA khariq pl. khara’iq 
“well; shallow channel of water; a depression with her- 
bage”). 

XZZ xazz, yixizz “to snatch, rob” <P4/28>; “to be separated 
from” <P6/22> (CA ikhtazza al-ba‘ir “he drove, chased 
away the camel from among the herd”). 

xZm xizam “to pierce, perforate (e.g. the nose of a camel); 
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to subdue, force into obedience” <M/59>. mxazzamah 
“pack-camel led by a rope fixed at its nostril.” xzam pl. 
xzim “nosering made of hair of the camel’s tail or plait- 
ed leather thongs” Hess, 79 <C/143,S/48> (CA khazama 
“to pierce, perforate, e.g. the side of the nostril of the 
camel for the ring called khizamah, khizam to which the 
ring is attached”; mukhazzamah “camel having such a ring 
in its nostril”; khazama anfah “he rendered him submis- 
sive, tractable”). 

xsr xasar, yxasir “to lose, suffer a loss.” xasarah “loss (through 
lavish entertainment of guests).” xusran “losing, damag- 
ing.” xassadrah “those who suffer a loss; reckless spend- 
ers” <G/44>. maxasir “the cost” Musil, 246; il: yantahun 
al-maxasir “those who do not mind incurring losses due 
to their generosity” /uKha, 84 <P8/19> (CA khasir “one 
who lost his property”). 

xSr xasar “to share, divide with” Musil, 447 <G/170>. axsar 
“to give a share to s.o.” <S/16>. taxasar “to agree to share 
(e.g. booty)” Musil, 433, 511; taxasar al-bxut ben as-siricen 
“the mare is shared by two men” 1.e. anything the mare 
may provide (like booty, a colt) will be shared between 
the two partners in her ownership, Musil, 376 <C/32>. 
xisir “booty to be divided, agreement to divide booty” 
Musil, 432, 510. xaSir, xaSir pl. xisrah = Siric “partner in, 
s.o. who shares in” KhaAd, 469; Su, iii, 72 <C/51,G/94>. 
xassar “sharing in, having a share in” <Mx2/53>. xasSarat 
al-jar “generous men who always come to their neigh- 
bours’ assistance” Su, i, 88. 


xX5S xass “to hide s.th.” <N/89,Mx2/49,69> (CA khashsha “to 
enter into s.th. so as to become hidden”). 
xsl xassal expl. as drisat “it became obliterated, effaced; to 


deteriorate, change for the worse” <N/152> (CA al-khashl 
“anything bad, base, mean”; takhashshala “to become bad, 
mean”). 

xsm xasim pl. xSum “nose” <N/68,S/48>; “headland, steep 
spur of a ridge, edge of a mesa, bluff, cliff’? Musil, 679 
(CA khashm “nose”). 

XSS xass “to single out, distinguish, particularize, be specif- 
ic’ Glos, also ixtass <N/54,M/9,P8/20>; “to give special, 
favourable treatment to” <M/70>; txusszh “you address 
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him especially”; xussthum li bi-s-salam “give them my greet- 
ings” Musil, 310 <N/15> (CA khassa “to distinguish s.o. 
particularly”). xassas “to ask for details, particulars.” xas- 
sah “what concerns s.o., especially for, with a view to the 
needs of” JuA, 151 <P6/13>. xassat “details, particulars.” 

xsf xséft exp]. as “a common kind of bird (perhaps a spar- 
row was meant)” <N/159> (CA akhsaf “ash-coloured, a 
mixture of white and black”). 


xsm xasayim, xsam “disputes, quarrels, feuds” <M/76> (CA 
khusumah). 
xtr xatar “to be in danger of, run the risk of” <N/72>; “to 


come as a guest” <Mx2/51>. xatir pl. xtttar “mind” <H1/ 
2,Mx2/20>; ft xatrih “it (a thought) bothered him, his 
mind kept returning to it” <N/122>. xatar pl. axtar “dan- 
ger, risk to one’s life” <Mx1/23,G/38>; tar‘a ba-l-xatar 
“(the she-camels) graze in the area of danger (an expres- 
sion conveying the tribe’s confidence in its ability to 
repulse any enemy attack)” Musil, 550. xatrin, mixtir “on 
the brink of, in risk of, in danger of” <H1/27,S/146,M/ 
5> (CA khatar “imminent danger, peril, risk”). xatir pl. 
xittar, xatatir “a guest, traveller or visitor seeking the hos- 
pitality of the owner of the tent or house” <N/ 
78,139,H2/14,P8/2>. mixtar pl. maxatir “iron rod; a long 
piece of iron used to dig a well” Hess, 64 <P4/6>. 

xtt xatt “letter, written message” <H1/4> (CA khatt “line; 
writing”). xatitah “a valley between sand-hills where herb- 
age is found”; “sb al-xatayit “stripes of land that have been 
rained upon and where good herbage is found” Su, iii, 
upon; land of which only part has received rain; strip 
of ground differing from what is on either side of it”). 

xtl axtal f. xatla, pl. xutl “long (said of arms)” KhaAd, 149 
<G/19,88> (CA khatil “long,” whereas akhtal, khatla’ re- 
fers particularly to long, broad ears). 

xtm xatam “to attach the halter to a camel’s nose” <G/12>. 
xtam pl. xutm “noseband, halter; the entire halter used 
for riding a camel. Its headstall consists of the brace of 
the bit, called mirsal if made of iron, or habl, “izwah, ‘gal, 
if made of wool, on the rtam, the upper part of the nose. 
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It is fastened at the back of the camel’s head, sungirih, 
with a strap or cord called ‘dar, which may be embel- 
lished with colourful woollen tufts, called nzS7r, and 
beneath the cheeks, or the small part of the neck, dgayyig 
ar-rgibah, with the xunnag or xinnagah, which may also 
be adorned with az-zzrraj, consisting of little woollen balls 
dyed in red, wisi” <C/143,154> (CA khitam pl. khutum 
“halter, cord of which one end is fastened round the 
nose and jaws of a camel”). 

xtw xatwah pl. xta “step, pace” <P9/7>. 

xty axta, xata, yixtt “to commit an error, to do wrong; to miss 
(a target); to fail to find the right way” Musil, 647 <P4/ 
28,9/14,N/61,M/58,G/212,C/75,S/39,Mx1/101,2/67>; 
la tixtt al-guwadi “do not commit injustice, wrong” Hess, 
155; axta as-sana‘ “to lose one’s way, go in the wrong 
direction” <C/75>. xata “wrong, offence,” also xatiyyah 
pl. xataya <M/58,P4/6,9/4,N/157>. mixtry “wrong, incor- 
rect, at fault”; mextzy w-sayib “missing and reaching (the 
target)” Musil, 636 (CA akhta’a “to wrong, commit an 
offence”; khata’ pl. akhta’ and khati’ah pl. khataya “wrong 
action, offence”). 

xdb xadab, xaddab “to dye (with henna, blood)” <P3/2>. xdab 
“dye, dyestuff (henna and the like).” mxaddab, maxdub 
pl. maxadib “dyed (with henna, paint)” (CA khidab, 
mukhaddab). 

xdr xadar “greenish-blue, blue as the colour of the sky” Hess, 
67; “greenery, plants” <P8/8>. maxadir “pastures, herb- 
age” <P8/8,G/118> (CA akhdar “green or grey as a don- 
key or a grey beard”). xadarah “greenery”; liyal al-xadarah 
“springtime.” al-xdérah “the sky, zenith” KhaAd, 371 <C/ 
178,S/23> (CA al-khadra’ “the sky”). 

xdd xadd “to move, stir, shake.” xadid “moving, shaking, stir- 
ring, agitating; what remains of water in a folded leath- 
er water bag” Musil, 300 <P11/4> (CA khadda). 


xd* xud‘ ar-rgab “(camels running) with their necks stretched 
low” <C/139> (CA akhda‘ “having a natural stooping of 
the neck”). 

xfr xafrah pl. xafrat “chaste beauty” Musil, 290; Su, ii, 107 
<Mx3/19,S/45> (CA khaftr “bashful, timid, diffident”). 

xff xafif pl. xfaf “slim; light, not heavy with a load; nimble, 
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sprightly, agile” Glos. xuff pl. xafaf “foot, pad of the camel” 
<H5/4,G/9,S/71> (CA khuff pl. khifaf, akhfaf). 


xfg tixafag “to collide, knock, bump against one another, 
flutter, flap” <H4/7>. 
xfy xafa, yxafa ‘ala “to remain hidden, concealed, unknown 


to” (CA khaftya). axfa, yixft “to hide, conceal” <G/9> (CA 
akhfa). ixtifa “to disappear from view, vanish; to be miss- 
ing” (CA zkhtafa). xafty “hidden”; xafryyat “hidden things” 
Musil, 289. 

xlj xaluj pl. xilj “a she-camel whose calf is killed immediately 
after birth and who notices it” Musil, 194-195 <G/167>; 
“a she-camel bereft of her young, thus groaning piteously 
and running aimlessly” Glos; in poetry, a person in the 
throes of utter despair and grief is often likened to a 
xaluj, a camel mother bereft of her young who refuses 
to eat, groans day and night, and behaves erratically (CA 
khaluj “a she-camel whose young one has been taken away 
from her, by slaughter or death, and that yearns towards 
it and whose milk in consequence has become little in 
quantity”). 

xls axlas “to heat steel and temper it” <M/57>. mixlis, mxal- 
las, “real steel, fulad.” xlas “red-hot steel” KhaAd, 158, 417 
<M/57,S/65>. xalus “gist, essence, substance; the choic- 
est, best part” (CA khulasah). 

xlt xalat “to mix, mingle.” zxtilat “to get mixed up, entan- 
gled in” <M/50>. mxalit “mixed, mingled with” <H2/18>. 
mixtilit “mixed”; gibaylin mixtaltin “a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of tribal elements, groups.” xult, xultah “mixture” 
variously described as “the mixture of date syrup and 
liquified butter,” “mixture of wheat and clarified butter” 
or “things that can be eaten separately or as a mixture” 
<P3/3> (CA khilt). 


bd 


xl xali‘ “dislocated, cast off, removed.” xal° expl. as “loud, 
thundering” <Mx2/80> (CA khala‘a “to cast, take off”). 
xbf xalaf “to be different, contradictory.” xallaf “to leave 


behind; to produce offspring, descendants” <H1/e> (CA 
khallafa). axlaf “to confuse, confound, perplex”; yexlif 
rayth, hoftk, hagawik “he is different from what you think, 
expect, contrary to expectation” <C/78> (CA khalafa “to 
become different from, contrary to what it was thought 
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to be,” said, for instance, of the taste of water). xdlaf “to 
be contrary”; ma yxalif “it is alright, there is no objec- 
tion”; also ma fth xlaf <H5/6> (CA khalafa “to be con- 
trary, opposed to; to conflict, be at variance”). taxalaf “to 
contend; inflict on one another (the loss of); to go in 
different or opposite directions” <G/103> (CA takhalafa 
“to take a contrary position”). zxtalaf, “to become con- 
fused, bad-tempered, angry”; zxtalaf galbih “his heart 
changed,” i.e. he became insane, mad, possessed Hess, 
155. wxtilaf “confusion, agitation” <H5/9>. mixtalaf 
“changing, going from one state to another, contentious, 
disputed”; nagtin mixtalfin ‘agilha “a mad, unmanageable 
she-camel” Hess, 76. xlaf “behind” <S/37,40>. xalfah pl. 
xalf, xalfat “a she-camel with a young 1-7 months old” 
Hess, 77; “she-camels that are milked after giving birth 
to young, during the suckling time” Musil, 324, 333; “a 
she-camel who gave birth this year” IngCa, 71 <Mx1/ 
59,G/136> (CA khalifah pl. khalif, khalifat “a pregnant 
she-camel, a she-camel one year after giving birth and 
once again being impregnated”). xalif “the milk that 
comes after the beestings” (CA khalif). xilf pl. xluf “teat 
of the udder of the she-camel” (CA khilf pl. akhlaf, 
khuluf). 

xlg xalg pl. xalayig; maxlug pl. maxalig “(God’s) creation, 
creature, beings, people, mankind” Glos. xalig “creating; 
creator” (CA khalq, khaliqah pl. khala’iq). xilg “character, 
nature, temper” <C/89> (CA khulug, khulg “natural dis- 
position, nature”). 

xll xall, yixill “to pierce, perforate” <M/96>; “to damage, 
hurt” <Mx4/112> (CA khalla). xill “sweetheart, beloved 
one, loving wife, husband” Musil, 513-514 (CA khill “a 
true, sincere friend”). xlal pl. xillah “a sharpened peg that 
is inserted under a calf’s nostrils in order to save the 
mother’s milk; if it attempts to suck, the peg pricks the 
female camel, so that she at once drives the calf away” 
Musil, 89; Hess, 71 <M/96>; mxalul pl. maxalil “a calf that 
carries such a peg in its nostrils” Hess, 71 (CA khilal pl. 
akhillah “a thing that pierces; small pieces of wood with 
which one pins together the edges of the oblong pieces 
of cloth of a tent; a wooden pin that is inserted into the 
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tongue of a young camel in order that he may not suck”). 
xalal pl. xlal “defect, fault, flaw, disorder, weakness” <M/ 
31,B/22> (CA khalal pl. khilal “gap; disorder, unsound- 
ness, infirmity”). xall pl. xlul “track through sand dunes” 
<G/13> (CA khall “a road in sands”). mistixill “impaired, 
disturbed; sad, pining after (mzstihin)” (CA ikhtalla “to 
become defective; to become upset, disturbed”). 

xly xalla “to leave, leave behind, abandon, desert; to leave 
s.o. alone” Musil, 227 <N/15,114,M/38,Mx2/98,H1/ 
a,b,39,51>; xalli, xallyat “it was left behind” <C/96,Mx2/ 
38>. axla “to empty, deplete; to leave” <Mx2/24>. xaly 
“leaving, abandoning” <H1/39,P10/a>. mxalla “a wound- 
ed man who is abandoned on the battlefield; land that 
is left alone, area of danger, border areas between ene- 
my tribes” <G/47>. mxallat “things that are broken; di- 
sasters.” xal: “empty, vacant” (CA khali). xala “a region 
where the camels will find no sustenance in any partic- 
ular year; all that lies beyond the camp” Musil, 217, 325, 
679 (CA khala’). xalawi “s.o. travelling alone, secluded, 
alone, outlying” Musil, 618. xaliyyah pl. xalaya expl. as a 
dir (see s.v. dyr) illi ma yarda‘ al-hwar minha, yhalbunha 
al-‘arab “whose milk is not sucked by a calf but is milked 
for human consumption only, while another she-camel, 
a dir, has been trained to let the xalzyyah’s calf suck her”; 
if there are two adwar ‘ala hwar, two she-camels nourish- 
ing one calf, one is called a xalzyyah and the other bsut 
<H2/8> (see also s.v. mry). 

xms xmaysa “a kind of gun, firearm” (so called perhaps be- 
cause its barrel has a length of five asbar, handspans, cf. 
a stétiyyah, which has a length of six asbar, as Sowayan 
suggests). umm xams “a type of gun (that holds five 
shots)” Thaq, 3, 249-250 <C/33,G/221>. 


xms mixmis “slender, svelte” <S/13> (CA khamis “empty, lank 
in the belly”). 

xmt xamt expl. as syn. of hastm “dry herbage, broken twigs 
and other plant debris” <O/7> (CA khamt “a species of 
arak tree”). 

xml xamal “stupidity, inaneness, dullness; stupid, foolish act” 


<S/154>. xamil pl. xummal “stupid” <M/82,H1/45,S/21>. 
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xamlat, xmal “acts of stupidity” KhaAd, 156 <Mx3/10>. 
mixmil “wrong, at fault” Su, 11, 45 (CA khamala “to be 
obscure, unnoted, reputeless”). 


xmm xmamah “refuse, garbage; mean, vile, base person” <S/ 
7,21,32> (CA khumam “the refuse of anything”). 

xnzr xinzir “rubber, inner tube of a tyre” Hu <S/43>. 

xntl xanatil “scattered about, thrown into disorder, wasted” 
Hu <S/120> (CA khanatit, khanatil “dispersed, scat- 
tered”). 

xng xannag, yxannig “to throttle, strangle, squeeze one’s 


throat” (CA khannaqa). xunnag pl. xananig explained as 
“part of the xtam (see s.v. xtm), halter that runs along 
the dgig ar-rgibah, the higher part of the neck next to the 
cheeks, while the part running parallel to this, but high- 
er, is called “dar.” mixnag “necklace” <G/149> (CA mikh- 
naqah “necklace”; mukhannaq, khinag “throat”). 

xwr xar, yixur “to low, bellow, cry loudly” (CA khar, yakhur 
“to low”). xur “she-camels producing plenty of milk” <N/ 
156,G/136,221> (CA khawwarah pl. khur “a she-camel 
abounding with milk, whose milk flows easily”). 

xwf xof “fear; land of fear” <Mx2/81>. xafah “dangerous land; 
land where one risks being attacked by the enemy.” mxif 
“frightful, fear-inspiring” (CA mukhif). mxafah “a little 
crazy” <H5/16>. 

xwn xan, yixun “to betray” <P9/16>, also xawan <N/119>. 
xawwan “treacherous, unfaithful, traitor” <C/61> (CA 
kh@in, khawwan). xanah “use, benefit” Sow (1982), 68. 

xwy xawa, yxawi “to accompany s.o. on a journey, a raid.” 
taxawa “accompany each other, travel together” <M/38>. 
xuwwah “a small group of three to six men who go ona 
plundering expedition; any small group of travel com- 
panions who eat and sleep together” Hess, 98; “brother- 
hood, fraternity” Glos; “protection afforded upon pay- 
ment” <Mx2/100>. xawiy pl. xwaya, xuya, xwiya “travel 
companion” <Mx2/100,B/13,N/90>; also “a companion 
who can afford protection against his fellow-tribesmen 
and allies whose territory is crossed” Musil, 438, 440 (CA 
akha “to become a brother, friend, companion’; akh 
“brother, companion, friend, fellow”). 
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xyb xayib “good-for-nothing, failure; s.o. who lets you down” 
<H2/21> (CA kha’ib). 
xyr xayar “to hesitate in the attack, to waver”; ma xa@yaraw yom 


inn ba‘d al-‘arab xar “they did not waver and attacked at 
a time when some Arabs retreated” KhaAd, 130; mxayir 
“waverer, coward.” xayzr “running to and fro” Musil, 515; 
“weak, feeble, cowardly” <S/99> (CA khara and khayir). 
xér “prosperity, good”; for today’s Bedouins xér has in 
large measure retained the meaning of “pasture” follow- 
ing abundant rains, cf. Muszl, 674; xér allah “the Lord’s 
bounty, providence’; balad bha xér “a good land, they use 
to say of a country whose inhabitants do eat and are 
satisfied” Doughty, 1, 248, 256. xyar “the choicest part of, 
the best of, those who excel” <S/60,M/91> (CA khiyar). 
mitxayyir “expert, knowing what to choose” <Mx2/54>. 
mxayyarat “best weapons of any kind, rifles” <H1/37,P1/ 
17,10/3>. 

xyl xal, yixil, xayyal “to imagine, think, believe, suppose that, 
to look and guess, conjecture; to watch” <H1/12>; also 
xayal, yxayil <Mx4/111>; wen txil ha-l-barg “where do you 
place this lightning?” asked when men observe the dis- 
tant flashes of lightning in an attempt to judge whether 
it originates in rain clouds or not and in what territory 
before migrating in that direction in search of pasture, 
Musil, 146 (CA khala). maxal, maxil “rain clouds” <C/ 
33,Mx1/9,S/162>; maxitlah, maxayil “black rain clouds” 
Hess, 67 <C/174,H3/f,Mx1/7,2/26>, also xyal (CA 
makhilah pl. makhayil, and makhil “a cloud showing signs 
of rain”). xél (coll.), xayyal “horsemen” <M/62,G/10> 


(CA khayl). 

xym xemah pl. xyam “tent, light white tent” Musil, 269-270 <C/ 
160>. 

dbh adbah “to crouch, hunch, lean down; to curve, bow, in- 


cline; to turn away, stray off, move away”; adbahan an-njum 
“the stars began to decline” Su, i, 139 (CA dabbaha “to 
lower one’s head during prosternation in prayer so that 
it is in a lower position than the back”). 

dbr dabbar “to turn one’s back and move away; to go, walk 
back; to take to one’s heels, flee” <N/32,214,C/172,Mx3/ 
14>. tadbir pl. tedabir “way of directing, managing, con- 
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ducting an affair” <C/39,S/26> (CA tadbir pl. tadabir). 
midbir pl. midabir “moving away” <P8/18,S/23>. mdabbar 
“managed, conducted, regulated, arranged, planned” 
(CA dabara “to go away”; adbara “to turn back, retreat”; 
mudabbirat “angels charged with managing, regulating 
affairs”). dibrah “ruling, decree” (CA dabrah “turn of 
fate”). dabar “putrefaction caused by galled spots under 
the saddle on a camel’s back” Musil, 370; dabra “a 
she-camel with suppurating sores from blisters on the 
camel’s back and flanks caused by the heavy, unequally 
distributed load or by uneven saddles whether for freight 
or riding” Musil, 262 <Mx2/120> (CA dabir, adbur f. 
dabirah, dabra’ “a camel having galls, sores on his back 
produced by the saddle and the like”). 

dbs dibs “grape honey” Musil, 94; “honey, sirup of dates” <N/ 
77,H2/8,P3/3> (CA dibs “the expressed juice of fresh 
ripe dates, honey of dates”). dabs expl. as “fleshy dates.” 


dbs dibas pl. adbas “herds, all the cattle of a camp” Musil, 211, 
660 <N/147,C/135>. 

dbk dabé expl. as “running about” <B/18>; yzdbic “he runs” 
(CA dabaka “to stamp the feet, to dance”). 

dbl tidabal “to fight, skirmish” <G/204>. dibilah pl. dibayil 


“disaster, calamity; war” Su, 11, 193; dzbayil “ulcers, ab- 
scesses” Musil, 538 (CA dabil, dibl “calamity, misfortune”; 
dablah “ulcer, tumor in the belly”). 

dby diba, dabwa “young locusts whose wings are just growing; 
they are so numerous at times that they crawl in a long 
chain urging each other on and even riding one on top 
of the other” Musil, 112-113, 627; “the later broods, born 
of the spring locust, sexless, or imperfect females, find- 
ing only burned-up herbage, are dry and unwholesome 
(as food)” Doughty, i, 244; “locusts before they fly” SuFa, 
269 <Mx2/79> (CA daba). 

djr diyar “to become confused, intoxicated, furious” <M/69>. 
dwar “intoxication, fury” <Mx2/57>. mdajarah “those who 
confound” <Mx1/22> (CA dajira “to become brisk, live- 
ly; to become confounded, confused, disturbed”; dajir, 
dajran “brisk; perplexed, intoxicated, foolhardy”). 

djw dija “darkness, darkness of night” <N/172,Mx4/106>. daji 
“dark” (CA dua). 
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dhl dthl, madhal pl. midahil “hollow, cavity, burrow, lair” <C/ 
49> (CA dahl “hollow, cavity”). 
dxl daxal ‘ala “to seek protection from.” dixil, mdaxxil “one 


who places himself under the protection of s.o.” <Mx1/ 
107,2/99>, pl. dxala <Mx4/72>. dxalah “protection grant- 
ed by request, e.g. when an oppressed or pursued per- 
son enters the tent, or its sacred precincts, of s.o. whose 
protection he desires” Musil, 441; Glos. 


drb darb pl. drub “path; road; ways, manners, habits” <N/ 
108,Mx2/61,S/41,153>; darb al-fasad “the road of sin” 
Musil, 294. 

drby darba, ydarbi “to push, to roll s.th.” <Mx1/44>. 

dr) daraj “to move, go; to walk; to plod, trudge along; to roll” 


Musil, 76; “to stream” Musil, 265 <H1/14>; “to learn s.th. 
gradually, make an effort to learn or do s.th., adry gisid 
“I gradually learn to understand poetry.” darraj, ydarry 
“to force to walk” Musil, 367; “to nudge on; to walk” 
Musil, 265; ydarnj bi‘trih “he weakly drives, nudges on his 
camel.” daraj, ydaryj “to go, keep up with; to handle with 
deliberation, care, wisely, to coax” <H3/e,Mx4/31> (CA 
daraja). adraj, yidryj “to try to get, win” <P6/b> (CA adraja 
“to draw up gently; to fold, wrap up”). dayj “ammunition, 
bullets” <H2/31,Mx1/8,G/204>. daraj “stairs” <O/13>. 

drr darr, tidirr “she lets the young have her milk” Musil, 87. 
darrat an-nagah “the udder of the she-camel filled up as 
she smelled her young” Hess, 78 (CA darra “the milk 
flowed, it collected in the udder”). darr “milk” <H2/ 
4,P4/17>. 

dr dara‘ “to be clad, coated in.” darra‘ “to clad, coat; to 
caparison” <Mx4/5>. mdarra‘ “clad in a coat of mail” 
<P1/9> (CA darra‘a). dir’ pl. dru‘ “coat of mail, armour” 
Musil, 53; Hess, 105 <N/182,P11/7,Mx3/44> (CA dir‘). 

drf daraf exp. as “to come into s.0.’s possession by accident” 
<G/190>. minéen jak ha-l-faydah? daraf ‘aliyy min fulan 
“How did you get that profit? It came to me from 
So-and-So.” dirfitén “a door swinging open to both sides, 
swing-door.” 

drk darak “evil fate, death” <G/150>. ft l-midancé “in the way 
of harm, line of assault, place of the attack” (CA darak 
“evil consequence’ ). 


C 6 
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drm mdarram, darm pl. darmat “sound, unscathed, well-shaped, 
round” <H5/4,S/71> (CA darim “smooth, well-shaped”). 
dirimah “drumming, beating of the feet on the ground” 
(CA darama “to walk with short, quick steps, to hop”). 

drmh dirmihah pl. daramih expl. as “piece of fat” <C/186>. 

drhm darham “to trot,” said of a camel, Musil, 356, 550 <Mx2/ 
39,G/147,241>. dirham “camel trot” Musil, 85, 550; “a trot 
similar to al-wakhd, faster than adh-dhamil” Su, i, 214. 
mdarhamat (pl.) “trotting, running.” 

dry din, yadri, part. dari, “to be aware, to know, to have news 
of” <N/89,92,131,S/3>. dara, yadra “to care about; to fear, 
to be respectful, circumspect towards, concerned for s.o.; 
to be careful not to provoke, anger s.o.; to be careful, 
cautious” <P8/11>; ma dara bth “he cared nothing” Musil, 
480. dara, ydan “to treat with care, go about s.th. with 
circumspection” <M/52,58,G/148> part. mdari “hesitant, 
circumspect” <Mx1/110>. tzdirn “avoiding, keeping one’s 
distance of” <Mx1/111> (CA dara’a and dara “to treat 
with gentleness, flattery, gentle courtesy; to be cautious 
of s.o., to coax, sooth, blandish”). 

dzz dazz, yidizz “to push s.o. violently and make him trip and 
fall down; to send (e.g. s.th. in payment)” JohnEa, 244; 
Musil, 293 <N/47,Mx1/61,79>; “to knife s.o. and throw 
him down” <M/38>; dazz idi “a blow delivered by my 
hand” Musil, 434. dazzah “part of the dowry, advance 


payment.” 

dsr disar “to stab, thrust a blade into s.o.” <M/38>. 

dss dass “to enter”; dass dawam “he went to his work at the 
office and spent his working hours there.” 

d‘tr di‘tur “in one group, bunch, cluster”; yadribunhum di‘turin 


wahid “the cavalrymen attacked them all at once, in one 
compact group”; da‘atir w-di‘tur “coming troop after 
troop, the different troops as they follow each other 
(from the various camps to the battle ground)” Musil, 
636-637; da‘atir “(travellers) coming in groups” Musil, 
466; “tresses of hair tumbling down” Su, ii, 90, 133; 
“sand-hills” <G/112,130> (CA da‘thara “to fell, prostrate, 
destroy, trample upon”). 

d‘l mda‘‘alat expl. as “she-camels that have been covered 
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indiscriminately, so that their offspring will not be pure- 
breds” <S/62>. 

d‘y da‘a, yad‘i “to call, to invite s.o.; to pray” <N/197,P6/ 
2>. da‘wa pl. da‘awi “case, matter, affair” Glos; “dispute” 
Musil, 501 (CA da‘wa pl. da‘awi “claim, demand”). da‘wah 
pl. da‘wat “demand, plea” (CA da‘wah). d‘iyyah “impor- 
tant matter; duty, task.” dah pl. d‘a “prayer, supplication; 
imprecation, curse, malediction” Hess, 167 (CA du‘a’ 
‘ala). da‘i “s.o. who calls, invites, prays” <P6/2>. 

dfdf difadif al-jnub “weaklings” <S/120> (CA dafdafah “beat- 
ing a tambourine hastily”). 


dfr dafr “thrusting, pushing” Hu. daffar “a warrior whose 
thrust is powerful” <H2/20,Mx1/34>. 
af‘ difa‘ “to hurry on, urge on, spur on.” daf* pl. dfu‘ “gift 


sent by a man to his future bride's family” (syn. of daz- 
zah) Hess, 135. daffa‘ “s.o. who repels” <P6/25>; daffa‘at 
as-sa’ “those who push the measure,” i.e. “traders, shop- 
keepers” <P6/5>. madfu' “postponed, extended (e.g. 
repayment of a loan)” <P6/8> (CA dafa‘a “to push, drive 
back, impel”). indifa‘ “rushing, dash, impetuous move- 
ment; a good march” <N/50>. 


aff daff, yiduff “to push, shove; to beat” Hu <Mx1/109>. 
dfg difag, daffag “to pour out” Musil, 143, 225; yadfig as-samin 


yimnah “his right hand pours melted butter for the guests 
(an epithet for a generous man)” Musil, 187-188. dafg 
“pouring, spilling” <M/52> (CA dafaqa). dafag “to pour, 
spill” <C/148>. 

dfn difan “to bury; to overlook, forgive” <M/71>. difin “dust 
and earth clogging a well” Glos; “dust, sand, earth.” min- 
difin “buried, clogged” (CA dafin, said of a well “partly 
filled with earth or dust; covered with dust”). 

dgg dagg, yidigg “to hammer, pound (powder, coffee, met- 
al); to hit, strike” Muszl, 108, 242, 519 <S/48>; “to give 
the spurs to” <B/30>; “to attack”; tdugg rzam “to make a 
grumbling sound (camel mothers calling their calves).” 
ad-digag “blows, fighting” <G/178>. dagg “pounding, 
beating” <N/204> (CA dagga “to pound, crush”). digg, 
contr. of jal, pl. dgag “camels with gaunt, hollow bellies,” 
i.e. damir, “with a small posterior and slender legs and 
necks; small, young camels” <Mx1/33,3/25>. dgagha 
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wi-jlalha “the small and the big ones,” i.e. “all of them” 
<M/64,75>; digig as-sed “small game” <P7/6> (CA daqiq, 
dugaq “slender’”). 

dgl digal “to hit (with a fist), strike, pound, slam” Hu. digal 
pl. diglat, dagl “attack, onslaught” <P9/5,Mx1/15,4/ 
110,C/95>. dgalah pl. digal, diglan “(dates produced by) 
various kinds of palms (not the ones that produce the 
best quality of dates, szriy); these dates become black, not 
reddish like the sirty” <P3/2,H5/a> (CA dagal coll., 
daqalah n. un. “an inferior kind of date; a kind of date 
palm”; dagala “to hit, strike s.o. in his face”). 

dkk dakk, ydukk “to prod, poke, punch; to rouse, stir up s.o.; 
to cause pain, torture, afflict, harass, beset s.o. (worries, 
disasters, etc.)” Muszl, 108; Faraj, 208. indakk “to be bro- 
ken, crushed; to collapse, burst open” <Mx2/97>. duwacic¢ 
“worries, unrest, anguish” Musil, 113 <P6/3>; dakkat 
Saytanth “restlessness, tricks played on him by his devil.” 
madkuk fi nisabh syn. of ma hu b-isil “he is not of a pure, 
noble descent” (CA dakka “to break, crush, pound; af- 
flict”; dakkah al-marad “disease weakened him”). 

dlb dulab pl. duwalib “millwheel” Musil, 273. Here duwalib 
denotes “the vicissitudes brought by the turning wheel 
of time” <C/8> (CA dulab pl. dawalib “a kind of water- 
wheel”). 

dlbh dalbah “to incline, go down, set” <P7/1> (CA dalbaha “to 
curve, incline, stoop”). 

dig indilag “to gallop, rush.” dalg pl. dlug “swift and devas- 
tating attack” <Mx1/5>. dallagah “courageous men who 
throw themselves on the enemy” Musil, 635 (CA sayf daliq, 
dalugq “a sword that is rapidly drawn from its scabbard”; 
garah duluq, daligq “a devastating cavalry attack”; dalagat 
al-khayl dulugan “horses rushing one after the other to 
the attack”). dilig “locks, tresses (that appear from un- 
der the headscarf)” (CA dalaga “to come forth, issue”). 

dll dall, yidill “to know the way to; to point out the way, to 
lead s.o. who risks going astray”; dilil pl. duwalil “guide, 
s.o. who is expert at finding his way through the desert, 
familiar with the watering places” Musil, 509. dallal pl. 
dalalil “a middle man who establishes contact between 
buyer and seller and whose dalalah, fee, is 2.5 girs from 
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each party to the bargain” Hess, 147; “running broker 
of all that is put to sale in the market” Doughty, i, 661 
<H1/2>. dallah pl. dlal “a long-beaked coffee pot, the 
smallest of the pots used in the preparation of coffee, 
the pot from which the coffee is poured” Musil, 100-102 
<M/35,51,H2/15,N/30,G/30,S/92>. 

dlw daluw pl. dla, dliyy “a leather bucket used to draw water 
from a well” Glos; “a bucket of the Bedouins; it is made 
of sheep skin, about 50 cm wide and 20 cm high” Hess, 
64; Musil, 71-72, 322 <Mx2/102> (CA dalw pl. dila’, diliy). 
midlvy “falling down, dropping; letting down” (CA adla 
“to dangle, drop, let fall down”). 


dmr indimar “to be destroyed, annihilated; to perish.” dammar 
“destroyer” (CA indamara). 
dmy dama, ydami “to kill s.o. and thereby to incur blood-guilt” 


Hess, 91 (CA damma “to strike s.o., to make s.o. bleed”). 
dam pl. dmiyy “blood” <Mx1/17,G/235> (CA dam pl. 
dima’, dumiy). dami, damyat (pl. f.), dimaya “bleeding, 
covered with blood” <N/142>. dwumi (syn. garim) pl. 
damwiyyah, dumiyyah “blood-stained, culprit, s.o. who is 
guilty of murder and is being sought by the victim’s 
avengers’ Hess, 91; Musil, 489 <G/31>. 

dndn dandan “to drone” <B/32,Mx1/9>. dindan “droning, 
rumbling” <C/33> (CA dandana “to speak in a low, soft 
tone so that one’s speech is not understood”). 

dns danas “dirt, filth, pollution” Musil, 439 <C/82>; la ya-bi‘d 
min dannas al-‘ird bi-l-‘ar “a curse on those who soil ho- 
nour with shame” Fas, 1, 90 (CA danas). 

dng dannag, ydannig “to lower, incline one’s head (e.g. from 
shame or fear)” Su, ili, 43; “to avert, lower one’s gaze, 
pretend not to see” Su, i, 59; “to lower the head to graze” 
Musil, 246; “to stoop to (base acts), avail o.s. unasham- 
edly from” Musil, 608 <Mx4/96>. danug pl. duwanig “sail- 
ing ship” JuA, 76 <H5/4>. 

dnn dann “to make a ringing sound”; dann al-jaras “the tin- 
kling of (camel's) bells; a bell is hung on the neck of a 
valuable she-camel that is inclined to wander afar” Mu- 
sil, 551. dinin “drone” <G/197> (CA danna, dandana “to 
buzz”). 
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dny dana, yadni “to draw near, get close, to be imminent” <N/ 
136>. danna (imp. m.s. dann), adna, istadna (imp. m.s. 
istadin) “to bring near, to bring, to lead to; to fetch” 
Musil, 102, 105 <H4/8,S/61>; dann lh “bring, lead to me” 
Musil, 108, 358. dana, ydani “to be near; to come near; 
to accept, to bear with” Musil, 262; ma tdani “she can- 
not bear, accept, put up with, tolerate.” mdani “brought 
down, felled” <P5/5>. tidana “to approach, come near” 
<S/3>. adna “nearest, closest.” dinawi “next, closest.” dani 
“a close kinsman” <Mx1/63>. mdanni “close in respect 
of relationship” <C/87>. al-adnén “one’s close relatives, 
kin” <P6/14> (CA adna pl. adnawna). danawah “rela- 
tives”; duwani “relatives, fellow-tribesmen (= bini ‘amm) 
Musil, 488 (CA daniya “he was ibn ‘amm, son of a pater- 
nal uncle; closely related”). dinya “this world, fate, vicis- 
situdes of life” <N/97,145,152,157,S/84,129,152> (CA 
dunya). 

dhr mass ad-dahar, lit. “hit by fate, misfortune.” As in ancient 
times, the concept of dahar pl. dhur (CA dahr), mean- 
ing fate, has some suspect connotations to the orthodox 
Islamic ear. Lane writes: “ad-dahr was applied by the Arabs 
to Fortune; or fate: and they used to blame and revile 
it: and as the doing so was virtually blaming and revil- 
ing God, since events are really brought to pass by Him, 
Mohammad forbade their doing thus” <Mx3/8,S/152>. 
gubrat daharha “the dustiness of drought” <G/26>. 


dhf dahaf lel expl. as “the beginning or the end of night” 
<P1/8>. 
dhl dahal, yadhal “to frequent, haunt; to keep returning to 


one’s favourite place, a place which one knows well and 
likes” <P4/2,G/108>. midhal pl. midahil “a place one 
keeps returning to, place one frequents (because of one’s 
preference for it); haunt, favourite place frequented by 
migrating beings (nomads, birds, gazelles, etc.); a maze 
of footprints on the ground, a crisscross of traces” (i.e. 
an indication that the place is frequented by men or 
animals) <H1/31,2/14>; midhal al-‘arab, as-séd “the traces 
of Bedouins, game” Hess, 61; also madhal, and (pl.) 
dawahil <Mx1/11>. 
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dhm adham pl. dihm “dark, ash-coloured” <G/215> (CA adham 
pl. duhm). dahum syn. of jaddah “path trodden by cam- 
els” <G/228>. 

dw) daj, yiduj “to go on foot, to go around, to wander on foot” 
Musil, 218, 532; “to walk” <Mx1/91>. ma dajat ‘aléha 
al-gtu‘ “a desert not trodden by the herds” Su, ii, 109; 
nduj ad-dwiyyah “we wander, pass through the waterless 
deserts” Su, ii, 165. dawwaj “to wander up and down” JuA, 
101; JuKha, 54; “to take s.o. on a trip.” tidawaj “to wan- 
der around disconsolately” Musil, 577. dayij “wandering, 
going on foot; s.o. who comes looking for food in the 
Wadi during the hot season” <N/176,P9/11>. dij, 
dawwajah “going on a stroll, walking around.” 

dwh doha “a great tree with spreading branches” <N/30> (CA 
dawhah). 

dwd san‘ dawiud “the product of David, excellent weapons 
made of steel; steel, arms made by Jewish armourers” 
Musil, 85 <P1/9>. 

dwr dar, dawwar, dayyar “to search, look for, seek” Musil, 304; 
Glos <P1/1,H1/34>. dar, yidir “to turn, revolve; to turn 
away, divert, take away; to start, direct; to think over” 
<P1/8,9/12,Mx3/19> (CA adara). dorah “search, going 
looking for, in search of.” dayrah “next year” Musil, 202. 
darat az-zaman “the turnings of the wheel of time” <S/ 
117> (CA darat al-ayyam “the days came round in turns”; 
darah, d@irah, dawrah “circuit, circle, turn of fortune”). 
dayir “round”; al-hol dayir “a full year.” dayyar “s.o. who 
sets up camp, visits an area.” dirah, dayir pl. dyar, diran 
“territory, region, tribal homeland, tribal range” Glos 
<H1/3,N/28,84>. ad-duwawir “the tents pitched in cir- 
cles” <G/122,127>. 

dws das, yidus “to trample, tread on”; yidisin l-arya “they 
thrash out, discuss until they reach a sound opinion” 
<Mx4/52>. adawis “I ponder, try to make up my mind” 
JuA, 154. dasat (pl. f.), 1.e. madyus “thrashed, thrashed 
out, thought out.” mzdawis “battleground” Su, ii, 114. 
dwesat “hooves of a horse (that trample on the fallen 
enemy)” <G/24>. nahar diwisah “a day of battle” <P4/ 
33,H1/44> (CA dasa “to tread, trample on; to thrash; to 
inflict utter defeat”). 
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dw* inda‘, yinda‘ syn. of yindifig, yinkabb, yintitir “to be poured” 
Fas, 1, 202 <P6/19>. 

dwl dwal, dwal “a large army, large numbers of armed men” 
<M/19,Mx1/57> (cf. CA dawlah). 

dwn dunth “coming in between, intervening, standing as an 
obstacle to or separation between it” (CA dun). 

dwh dawwah, inf. n. tadwith, “urging a she-camel to rejoin her 


young by uttering the cry dah dah or dih dih” Fas, i, 72. 
daw or dawda “calling the animals” Musil, 548-9. dawh 
“coax the camel with the word dawh” Musil, 204. daw- 
wth laha “call the camel!” <N/84> (CA dawwa “to make 
a sound; to circle, go around”). 

dwy dawa, yidwi “he runs, hurries, scampers” <S/41>. idway 
“a scamper.” duwryy al-xel “the gallop of horses” <Mx1/ 
8>. daww pl. dwiyyah “vast desert, plain” Muszl, 289, 366, 
500 (CA dawwa “to travel in the daww, waterless desert”). 
dawi “constant, much” (CA dawi “much, abundant”). 
dawa, ydawi “to treat a patient” <C/40> (CA dawa). da 
“ilIness, disease” <P10/5>. dwa “medicine, remedy” <C/ 
40>; mdawi pl. mdawyah “a medical man, s.o. versed in 
the traditional art of medicine” Hess, 148 (CA dawa’, 
duwa ). dwah “inkwell” Musil, 318 <C/70,131,S/73> (CA 


dawah). 

dyg dégan pl. dyaga “a youth overfond of dress” Musil, 125; 
“high-spirited, brave young man” <S/149>. 

dyk dy¢ “cock, male fowl” <C/27> (CA dik). 


dym dam, damih “as long as he” <N/180,B/27>; ma dam, ma 
dimt “as long as he, you” <P9/17>. dayim “always, ever” 
<P1/3> (CA ma dama). 

dyn dayyan “to become religious, obedient, behave accord- 
ing to the rules, injunctions imposed on s.o.” <P7/c> (CA 
dana “to be, become obedient, submissive”). tidayyan “to 
become indebted” <H3/d> (CA tadayyana). din pl. dyan 
“oath” Musil, 427, 429 <S/156>; din al-gat' “a strong, ir- 
revocable oath” <Mx2/101> (CA din “obedience, reli- 
gion; custom, habit”). dén “debt” <P6/b>; min al-‘am 
w-dénth halin “he did not repay his debt when it was due 
at the end of the year of the loan agreement.” 

dbb dabb’to climb” <Mx2/92,95,G/198>. midabb “climbing” 
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(cf. CA dhabbaba fi as-sayr “he exerted himself in jour- 
neying, he hastened”). 

dbh dibah “to slaughter; to kill”; dbshoh dabh as-sah “they 
slaughtered him like a sheep” <M/36>. dabbah “to slaugh- 
ter, kill many” <C/21>. dabh (inf. n.) “killing, slaughter- 
ing’; also dabhah. dabth p\. duwabth (part.). dabbahah 
“those who slaughter much,” i.e. “generous entertainers 
of guests” <G/44>. dibthah pl. dibayih “animal slaughtered 
to be roasted and served whole; a meal at which it 1s 
served” <Mx2/108>. 

dbl dibbil, dbal “lips, mouth; fine and small teeth; the inci- 
sors of the upper row” Musil, 114, 561. dabilah “a wom- 
an with fine teeth” Musil, 202; “mark on the barrel of a 
rifle” <H1/19> (CA dhabala “to wither, lose its moisture; 
dhabl “tortoise-shell of which bracelets, etc. are made; 
s.th. resembling ivory’). 

dxr daxar “to store, hold in reserve” <N/78> (CA dhakhara 
“to keep, preserve, store away’). dixirah pl. daxayir “am- 
munition, bullets in the gun’s magazine” <Mx1/88,P11/ 
3>. 

drb darib pl. darbin “eloquent, clever, deft, adroit, smart’; 
darbin l-ayman, an epithet frequently used in panegyri- 
cal poetry, “noble, generous, courageous men” <C/ 
173,P11/6,G/43>; darb al-lsan “eloquent, strong in argu- 
ment, entertaining in speech” SuFa, 308. madrub “sharp, 
pointed”; madrub as-sanam “a camel with a towering, 
pointed hump” (CA dharb “sharp”; lisan dharib or 
madhrib “a sharp, eloquent, foul tongue”; gawm dharb 
“sharp men”). 

dr‘ dra‘ “arm, foreleg” <N/48,67,71>. midra‘ pl. midari‘ “legs” 
<H1/22>; dir‘an (CA midhra‘ pl. madhari‘ “the legs of a 
beast; parts between the knee and the armpit”). 

drf diraf, yadrif “to flow, shed (tears)” Muszl, 162 (CA dharafa 
“to flow, well forth, shed”). dzrraf (pl.) “scattered, poured 
on” <Mx2/88>. 

dry simmax ad-dirwat “high-humped camels”; himm ad-dra 
“(camels with) black humps” (CA dhirwah pl. dhura “the 
upper part of a thing, hump”; ahamm pl. humm “black”). 
dara “shelter, partition that protects the fireplace from 
the wind” Musil, 300 <Mx1/56,2/86,S/92>; ft darah “in 
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his protection” <M/93,P9/10> (dhara “shelter, anything 
by which one is protected”). adra, yidri ‘an “to shelter, 
protect, shield against” Su, ii, 174; darruna ‘an ha-l-bard 
“hang up the tent wall to protect us from the cold” Musil, 
556; adrahum allah “God protected them” <G/155>. dara, 
adra “to scatter, blow away, carry away, winnow’ <N/106>; 
dari pl. duwart “raising (dust), blowing; wind” <G/ 
228,Mx2/19> (CA dharathu, adhrathu r-rih “the wind 
raised it and made it fly”). 

d‘r mda‘‘ar “frightened, panicky” <H2/1> (CA dha‘ara “to 
frighten”; mudha“arah “a frightened, mad she-camel”). 
mid‘ar “frightening” Su, ii, 75 <H2/13>. 


dkr dikar “to mention, relate, tell, say; to celebrate, praise, 
laud” (CA dhakara “to remember, mention, report, re- 
late, tell”). 

dig madlug, mdallag “sharp, pointed (said of a spear or 


sword)”; mdallagat az-zan “the blades of the spears” Muszl, 
521, 632 (CA mudhallag “anything with a sharp point”). 
diligah pl. dalayig “long sleeves of a shirt” <B/7>. 

dll dall, ydill “to fear, to be afraid, fearful of; to flee in a 
cowardly fashion” Musil, 163 <N/61,G/22>, part. dall 
<Mx1/56,2/101,4/47,P4/28>. dallal “to subdue, break in, 
train (an animal)” <N/64> (CA dhalla, dhallal). dallah, 
dill “fear” Hess, 171; “ignominy, retreat after defeat” <N/ 
169,B/40,P1/19,11/2,Mx1/34>; ad-dill ma najja al-habari 
min al-mot “fear does not save bustards from death, 1.e. 
from being killed by the hunter’s falcon” (CA dhillah 
“baseness, ignominiousness”; dhill, dhull “submissive- 
ness”). dilal pl. dillan “fearful; miserable; a coward” Hess, 
169; “a man who values his health and life above his 
honour; seeing that during a hostile attack he would have 
to face superior numbers, he fears for his life, hab, and 
takes to flight” Musil, 547 <Mx1/101,4/77,C/25,78>. dilul 
“a riding camel regardless of sex, although the idea of 
a she-camel predominates (no plural is formed, more 
than one dilul is rcab)” Musil, 332 <M/14,60,H1/25>. 

dmm damm, yidimm “to blame, criticize, find fault with” <N/ 
4,26,27,83> (CA dhamma). damm, midammah “blame” 
<Mx2/45,4/101>. madmum “censured, blamed, disap- 
proved; deserving blame.” 
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dnbh dinbuh pl. danabih expl. as “unlucky, inauspicious; what 
brings trouble, problems” (syn. of magrud, mgarrad, 
miattarah) <G/52>. 

dhb dahab “to perish, disappear” Glos. adhab “to cause to 
perish”; yidhibth “may He take him away, destroy him.” 
dahab “loss, perdition” <C/89,100>; yaktar dahabih “let 
them go to hell, perish.” madhub pl. midahib “lost, wan- 
dering aimlessly”; madhub “cursed one”; wall ya-madhub 
“get lost!” (CA adhhabah “he banished it, did away with 
it, destroyed it”). 

dwb dab, yidub “to melt, to melt away, disappear.” dob “some- 
thing that has been melted; lead, bullets” (CA dhawb 
“what is fluid, liquid; melted honey’). 

dwh dah expl. as “to die at once” <N/217>. dayyah nifasha “he 
cut off her spirit, killed her instantly” JuA, 224 (CA dhaha 
“to urge on a mount; to divide, separate”). 

dwd dad, yidud “to restrain, keep back, rein in, control, to 
steer, prevent from coming to; to drive back, repel” <C/ 
88,134,155>. dod pl. adwad, didan “a herd of 15-30 cam- 
els” Hess, 75, or “70-80 animals” Musil, 336 <B/26,28,29, 
H2/30,Mx3/23,G/237,P4/24>. dwéd “a small herd 
owned by a single family” Hess, 75; Musil, 262 (CA dhawd 
“a number of camels”). 

dwg dag, yidug “to taste; to eat or to drink, nourish o.s.”; ma 
dag Il- “he did not taste from, derive, gain from.” midag 
pl. mdug “one’s food, diet, what one eats” <Mx2/53,G/ 
93> (CA dhaqa). 


dyb dib pl. dyab “wolf? <C/47,96,N/160,Mx1/43,91> (CA 
dhi’b). 

dyx dix “dog; hyena” Musil, 544, 568; Su, ii, 113 and iii, 79 
<C/45,102,Mx2/6,P11/5> (CA dhikh f. dhikhah “hyena”). 

dyr dar “to be alarmed; to sound the alarm”; yom dir “when 


there was an alarm” Su, 11, 28 <H2/1,C/135>. dayar, 
ydayir “to be afraid, frightened.” istidar “to be startled, 
alarmed, frightened.” dayir “scared, terrified” <S/68>. 
mdayyirth hiss ramyin “the sound of a shot alarmed him” 
Musil, 178. mtidayyir “(running as fast as) one alarmed, 
terrified” Muszl, 586. mistidir “s.o. alarmed by cries for 
help and rushing to the assistance of (the guardians of 
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the herd)” Su, iii, 27. dirah, “alarm” (CA dha’ira “to be 
frightened, terrified”). 

ry ‘ala ma ara “as I see fit, according to my own view.” ma 
retth “I did not see him.” ray pl. ar-rya, ar-rayat “opinion, 
counsel, advice; views, insights” <P5/10,8/15> (CA ra’y 
and ru’yah). mrawah “hesitation” Musil, 501; Glos. glal 
al-marawi = mhabbal, “clumsy, stupid men who bungle, 
ruin, whatever they undertake or handle.” 

rbb rabb, arabb “perhaps, maybe” <H3/d,C/36,Mx2/73> (CA 
rabba, rubba, rubbama). ribab “white cloud drifts seen 
against the pitch-black of a thundercloud” (CA rabab 
“clouds suspended beneath other clouds, sometimes 
white and sometimes black; accumulated clouds”). Here 
the word is used in the more general sense of clouds 
bringing rain <Mx1/88>. rabban “rain clouds” (CA rabab, 
rubban, rabban “accumulation, the aggregate of s.th., the 
great mass of anything”). 

rbx marbax “pasture on which camels grow fat” <N/52>. rabx 
“fat; flabbiness” <M/5,Mx3/22>. rubbax (pl.) “fat (cam- 
els)” <M/88,Mx4/76> (CA marbakh, rabikhat al-ibl fi 
al-marbakh). 

rbd rabda pl. rubd “female ostrich” <M/2,S/68> (CA rabda’ 
pl. rubd “black with white and red specks, ashy hue,” said 
of ostriches). 


rbs mitrabbis “lurking, lying in wait for” <H3/1> (CA 
tarabbasa). 
rbd ribad, yarbid “to lie down, rest; to stay in a place” <Mx1/ 


82>. marbad “place where one stays” <Mx3/2> (CA rabada 
“to lie down; to remain fixed, stationary”). 

rb rabba‘, yrabbi‘ “to graze the spring pastures” <G/2>; “to 
move toward, go in search of spring pastures” <O/8> (CA 
raba‘a “to alight in a place of abundant herbage”). mirba’, 
marba‘ pl. marabi‘ “spring pasture” Musil, 78, 273 <N/ 
99,P4/18,7/a,Mx2/11,3/17,G/32> (CA mirba‘ “place that 
produces herbage in the beginning of the rabi* season”). 
ribi’ “spring; fertility, abundance; luxurious growth of the 
grasses, or annuals” Musil, 16, 92, 338, 507. mrabbi* “graz- 
ing the spring pastures” <P7/a,S/64>; mrabba‘ “(a cam- 
el) fat from the spring pasture” Doughty, 1, 404; Musil, 
181 <N/69> (CA rabi* “the spring of Arabia, the season 
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beginning at the autumnal equinox when the rains bring 
forth the herbage from the earth”). rab‘ pl. rbu‘ “fellow- 
tribesmen, company of men, companions, fellow-raiders’; 
rab‘i “my people” Musil, 505 <H1/24,2/14,B/13,C1/ 
42,Mx2/87>. rab‘ah pl. rba‘ “men’s compartment of the 
tent” Musil, 64, 229, 263 <N/13,103,H2/14>. irtiba‘ “rapid 
pace” <N/49> (CA irtaba‘a “to beat the ground with the 
legs, to go quickly”). marbu‘ “tied, bound” <P6/4>. 


rbg rabbag “to get involved, enmeshed in” <G/81> (CA rab- 
baqa “to make loops in a rope”). 
rby riba “to grow up” Musil, 287 <S/23>. rabi “accustomed 


to, in the habit of” <C/90>. mrabbi “feeding, raising, 
rearing’ <B/39,C/89>. marba “place where s.o. or an 
animal has been raised” <N/49> (CA rabba “to raise, rear, 
nourish”). rabi pl. ruwabi “elevation, high ground; drift- 
ing sands” (CA raba’a “to be high, elevated”; raba’ “high 
ground”; rabiyah pl. rawabi “elevated sands”). 

rt’ rati‘ pl. ruwati* “camel pasturing at pleasure.” marta‘ pl. 

marati‘ “abundant pasture” <P1/8,G/151,0/12> (CA 

rata‘a “to pasture at pleasure, come and go in the pas- 

turage amid abundance of herbage and plenty”). 

rita‘, yarta‘ “to bolt, run” <C1/2> (CA rathi‘ “eager, de- 

sirous’). 

1S mirjis “a rod, also called midakk, used to stamp the pow- 
der in the long barrel of the type of antique firearm that 
is fired by lighting a fuse” Thag, 3, 248-249 (CA minas 
“a stone tied to the end of a rope, which is thrown into 
a well in order to know its depth”). 

A) rija‘ “to return”; rija‘, tinji’ “she (the camel) recovers after 
exhaustion and loss of weight; to return (i.e. herbage 
after rain)”; arja° opp. of asna “to cause to return to a 
good state, to bring rain and herbage” <N/201> (CA 
raja‘a ila as-sihhah “he returned to health”). raji* pl. rja‘ 
“rain; (the return of) herbage and desert plants after 
rain” Hess, 65 <N/69,144> (Q 86:11 wa-s-sama’ dhat ar-raj* 
“by the heaven that hath rain”). raji° “a she-camel that 
has calved before” <Mx1/71>; “a tayyib, a divorcée or 
widow who has given birth to children.” manu‘ “substi- 
tute, replacement” <N/46>. mirja’ pl. maraji‘ “a sanyah, 
a she-camel trained to draw water for irrigation purpos- 
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es brought back from pasture, i.e. one with previous 
experience in the masna” Hess, 76; JuA, 57; syn. of raji* 
“herbage following rain.” 

rl ryil pl. nul, nilat “foot, legs; hind legs.” ‘ala rijlakum “on 
your feet, on foot.” 7élz, rayal “traveller on foot”; rajleyyah 
“people going on foot” <G/17>. rijil “warriors on foot, 
infantrymen” (CA rajil, rajul, rajil “footman”). ial “jour- 
neying on foot”; dag al-i7jal “he tasted (the bitterness of) 
going on foot (after his horse had been killed).” mar- 
jilah pl. marajil “manly virtue, chivalry, bravery”; sahib 
al-marjilah “gentleman, 1.e. courageous, shrewd, experi- 
enced, far-sighted and patient” Musil, 52 <M/9,38,41,64, 
P4/3,8/19,N/41,146,175,C/16,91>. rayal pl. rijajzl “man- 
ly, courageous man, a man to be depended upon” is 
stronger than rajil “an ordinary man; not every rajil is 
necessarily rajjal” Musil, 385, 472; Doughty, i, 515 <N/ 
191,G/206>. 

nym rim pl. rum “cairn, peak, heap of stones (made into a 
shelter or an observation post)” Glos; Musil, 191, 514; 
here it has the more general meaning of “hill, moun- 
tain, mountain peak” (like CA rajmah pl. ryjam, i.e. a 
mountain of the hadbah type, see s.v. hdb) JuMu, i, 20-21 
<P9/1,Mx2/78,S/89>. mirnjam pl. marajim al-hrub an ep- 
ithet of the Dawasir, “those who smite, throw with great 
force in war.” 

ryw rya, yarjt “to hope, wish, pray for” <N/62> (CA raja). rya, 
tarajyja “to entreat, implore, beseech, adjure, appeal to 
s.0..” raja “to long for” Musil, 204. rya “the fulfilment of 
a wish, prayer” Hess, 67; ana bi-ryak “I put my hope in 
you” Musil, 217; ar-rija yingad = al-hadd yigim, “fortune 
shows itself, an opportunity for gain presents itself” <N/ 
172>. rijawi “one who hopes, prays for.” fi -marja “hoped 
for, person on whom expectations are pinned” <P8/15> 
(CA maryah “hope”). 

rhl rahal, yarhal “to journey, travel.” rahhal “to send on a 
journey, to mount s.o. and send him on his way” (CA 
rahhala “to make s.o. go on a journey”). zrtahal “to trav- 
el, leave, go.” mirhil “mounting s.o., sending him on his 
way <Mx1/1>. rahilah pl. rahayil “strong she-camels used 
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for long journeys; female pack-camels” Musil, 228 <H3/ 
5> (CA rahilah “a she-camel fit to be saddled, strong to 
journey and bear burdens, also rahul). rhal (pl.) “camel 
saddles” <M/18> (CA rahl pl. arhul, rihal). rhalah “ordi- 
nary march, lasting from eight or nine in the morning 
till two or three in the afternoon”; rhalah jayyidah “a 
forced march, from the rising to the setting of the sun” 
Musil, 76. 

TXS mirxis pl. mrixsah “holding cheap; not attaching a high 
price, importance to” <Mx1/42> (CA arkhasa “to make 
s.th. cheap, low-priced”). 

rxy raxa “to be loose, slack” <C/154>. arxa “to loosen; to pour 
down” Musil, 355 <H1/44,3/f> (CA arkha “to slacken, to 
let loose; arkha dumi‘an “he shed tears”). raxa “ease, 
prosperity, happiness, abundance” <C/149,S/113>. 
mirtixi “loose, slack” <G/149> (CA rakha’ “ampleness, 
freedom from straitness”; rikhw “soft, yielding, flaccid, 
flabby, lax, slack”; note the morally negative connotations 
of softness and effeminacy in the derivatives of the root 
expressing the Bedouin ideal of ease and plenty). 

rdd radd, yirudd “to bring back (to original healthy state); to 
drive, send, turn back; to turn around; to report” <N/ 
28,44,113,122,132,B/43,Mx1/49,P4/20,G/14,15,S/39>; 
“to recapture and drive back” <G/178>; “to answer, re- 
ply” <N/61>; “to repeat, say; to vanquish, round up, 
capture an enemy, grant an enemy safety on condition 
of surrender” <G/15>; “to mould verses, to say poetry” 
Hess, 143. ndduh “Get him!” <Mx2/106>. yiridd an-nidar 
“he reconsiders.” radd as-salam “to greet, salute,” nddu 
salami (imp. pl.) “give, send my repeated greetings.” 
yiridd I- “he allows to recover.” yiruddaha “he turns his 
mare (to renew the attack)” Musil, 163; raddaw al-bill 
“they brought the camels or horses from their pasture 
ground (in preparation for a raid or war).” radd “yield, 
profit” Hess, 60. rudd “withdrawal, flight.” raddah “return 
(of health), recovering; a ruse used in warfare, sudden 
turnabout by seemingly fleeing cavalrymen, followed by 
a frontal assault on the enemy” Hess, 99. rdud “turnabouts 
by galloping horsemen, followed by a charge at the 
enemy; bursts of fire, gunshots.” mardud al-xabar “news; 
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news sent back in response to an inquiry, response, re- 
ply” <N/16,C/65> (CA radda “to reverse; to turn or put 
back”). 

rd‘ rida‘, yarda‘ “to hit; to halt, slow down, repress, repel” 
<G/33>; “to tip, give s.th. extra” Glos. irtida‘ “to desist 
from; to be prevented from” <S/43>. mardi‘ al-wsam 
“tattooed” Musil, 517; Su, ii, 109 (CA rada‘a “to keep, 
prevent, restrain, repel”; irtada‘a “to be kept, prevent- 
ed”). 

raf rdf pl. rduf, ridayif, ardaf “rump, backside; posteriors, 
buttocks of a woman.” nawwth rdaf “huge clouds, cumu- 
lus”; “irfth swat al-lel gadin ‘atakil // ih fog manbuz ar-ridayif 
rdafi “Black as the night her tresses curl down // In a 
profuse mass onto her prominent buttocks” KhaAd, 260; 
Musil, 561; garsin hamlth ardaf “palms laden with clusters 
of dates” <N/162>. ridif pl. ardaf “rear rider” Glos; “a 
person who sits behind the saddle, holding onto its rear 
knob” Musil, 313; “a sheikh’s backrider, who is also his 
gunbearer” Doughty, i, 379 <C/143>. mraddaf = al-jes “the 
mounted camels” <G/216>; tal al-mraddaf “the rear of the 
camels mounted by two riders each” <B/28>.mardifah 
“a she-camel mounted by two riders, one in the saddle 
and one behind it.” mirdif pl. maradif, mirdfat (pl.) “(ar- 
ranged) in thick layers (e.g. of fat, clouds); richly laden 
with (stalks of a palm tree with dates)”; bi-sintyytin yid- 
lag ‘aleha maradif “on a tray soaked with fat” Su, iii, 139 
(CA rawadif “layers of fat, overlying one another in the 
hind part of a camel’s hump”). 

rdm yardim ‘agabih “its back towered up.” mardum, mirdim “fat, 
covered with layers upon layers of fat” Musil, 551 <Mx2/ 
118>. dum “she-camels so fat that they can hardly move” 
Musil, 275; Su, i, 41 (cf. CA ar-radm “that of which one 
part is put upon another’). 

rdn ardan “sleeves”; sahhab al-ardan “(a woman) whose long 
sleeves trail on the ground” <Mx1/86> (CA rudn pl. ardan 
“the base of the sleeve”). 

rdy taradda “to worsen, deteriorate; to become bad” <N/ 
140>. ridtyy pl. ndyan “mean, base, vile, weak; a scamp” 
Musil, 163 Glos; the opposite of the Bedouin ideal of 
manliness. ridtyy an-nisib “ill-starred one, wretch” <H4/ 
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4,8/21,N/95,Mx2/41> (CA radi’ “bad, depraved, vile, 
mean, low, weak”). ridiyyah “a common mare” Musil, 501 
<G/34>. rida “meanness, baseness, vileness, wickedness, 
viciousness” <P8/21,M/27,78,S/33> (CA rada@’ah). 


rdl aradil an-nas “base men” Musil, 238 <S/137> (CA radhil 
pl. rudhala “mean, despicable, base, vile, low”). 
rdy arda “to wear out, fatigue, exhaust.” mirdi al-fitayir “one 


who wears out, overdrives, exhausts rugged riding cam- 
els.” ridi f. ridtyyah pl. ridaya, radyat “a weak camel, a camel 
rendered weak by disease” Hess, 76 (CA ardha “to ren- 
der a mount weak, emaciated by constant travelling”; 


= 6 


radhiy pl. radhaya “weak, thin, exhausted”). 


rzh rzah (pl.) expl. as “immovable, fixed, firm” <H1/26> (CA 
razaha “to fall down from fatigue, to cleave to the 
ground’). 

Y2Z razz, yirizz “to plant, raise (e.g. a banner)” JuA, 84, e.g. 


when a banner is carried around in a tribal district as a 
request for support in fighting the enemy, <N/ 
10,14,128,M/19,C/145>. razzah “planting, raising” KhaAd, 
179 (CA razza “to stick, fasten, fix” e.g. into the ground). 


ref razf “war song” <Mx1/45> (CA razf “running, hurrying, 
going at a rapid pace”). 

rg rizg, marzig al-gom = al-halal “the camels and other live- 
stock of the tribe; means of livelihood.” 

rzn rizin pl. rzan “heavy, heavy and moving slowly; resting 


solidly on the ground” <N/117,P10/5,Mx2/71> (CA razin 
“heavy, steady, motionless,” said of a cloud hanging in 
the sky). 

rZy mirzt “leaning on, seeking refuge, protection, cover” 
<Mx4/111>, also expl. as syn. of razzat “(the camels) 
stood at the well waiting to be watered” (CA arza ila). 

1SX risax, yarsix “to be firmly rooted; to stand firm; to be 
fixed, steadfast” <N/77>; part. rasix <H2/28,P4/29,Mx4/ 
86,115> (CA rasakha “to be firm, stable, fast”). 

TSS marassah “place where s.th. is established, firmly rooted, 
place where s.th. has a hold” (CA rassa al-hawa ft qalbih 
“love entered, established itself in his heart”). riss pl. rsus, 
arwisah, arusah “well holding little water; shallow well in 
channels filled with coarse sand. In the rainy season the 
water flows down into the rocky channels, forming af- 
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ter long rains a stream that fills the scorched channel 
for several days, until the surface water evaporates in the 
hot sun and only the remainder flows under the coarse 
sand, filling all the hollows and pits of the rocky bottom. 
These hollows are known to the Sléb (a pariah tribe, see 
s.v. slb), who shovel away the sand and gravel, wall in the 
hollow so that it may not sink in, cover it with branches 
and turf, and then pile on sand, to keep out the sun and 
hide the water from strangers. When in need of water, 
they open these hollows” Musil, 325, 682 <Mx2/ 
104,107,112>. 

rsl marsul pl. marasil “letter, message” <C2/14> (CA risalah). 

rsm risam “to trace” <Mx3/52>. rasm pl. rsum “trace; tracing” 
<Mx3/2>; “custom” <C/181>; “the green and herbage 
that sprout up in the wake of rainfall; traces left on s.o.’s 
face or soul as a result of hardship or grief” Musil, 198 
(CA rasama “to mark, draw, trace, delineate.” rasm pl. 
rusum). 

rsn rsan pl. arsan “rein, halter of a camel” Musil, 354 <C/ 
88,155,Mx2/60> (CA rasan “rope, cord”; marstin “hal- 
tered”). 

rsy mirsi pl. mirsin “firmly established, rooted in” <N/76>. 
rast pl. ruwasi “fixed, stationary, immovable; firm, steady; 
anchored” <Mx4/28> (CA rasa “to be firm, stable; to 
anchor’; part. rasi pl. rawas7). 

rsn rosan “a reception room on the second floor of a house” 
Hu <N/166> (CA rawshan “skylight, dormer window” < 
Persian rowshan). 

1SS rass, yiruss ‘ala “to step, tread firmly on”; rassat ‘ala agsah 
“it (fortune, life) becomes difficult, tries one to the ut- 
most” Su, i, 152. rass “the careful arrangement of stones 
as the casement of a well” <P10/2>; rassah “pressing” 
Musil, 598. rassas al-majlis “visitors crowding the recep- 
tion room” Musil, 106 (CA rassa “to make s.th. firm and 


compact”). 

tb rutab, mirtab “fresh, ripe dates” <H5/8> (CA rutad). 

rtl rutl pl. artal, dimin. rtél “weight, pound-weight” <M/77> 
(CA ratl, ritl pl. artal). 

rdm rdumah pl. rudm, rdam “big stone, boulder, rock” <B/ 
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18,S/38> (CA radmah pl. radam, ridam “big stones, 
rocks”). 

rdy nda, yarda “to be content, satisfied with; to have enough; 
to accept” <S/161>; ali tardik “what you desire, what 
satisfies you” Musil, 510 (CA radztya). 


rd ra‘ad, ra“‘ad pl. raid “thunder” <N/93,117,C/93> (CA 
rad). 

rw arwa‘a “to pay attention, heed” <C/44>; irwa‘ “watch out, 
take heed!” Hu (CA ir‘awa “to refrain, forbear, desist”). 

ry ra‘a, yara; irta‘a, yirti‘i “to pasture, graze; to tend, pas- 


ture animals.” 7@‘2 pl. n “yan “a shepherd who stays all day 
with the herd on the pasture ground” Hess, 62; Musil, 
336 <P1/15,N/24,179,Mx2/20>; “onlooker, watcher; 
owner; inhabitant of” Musil, 298-299; ra‘: dilal “a camel 
rider”; ra‘ al-bill “the owner of the camels”; ra‘ al-hibb 
“lover”; ra‘i matlab “s.o. who has a claim, grievance” <M/ 
55> (CA 7a pl. ru‘Gah, ru‘yan, ru‘a, n‘a° “shepherd, herds- 
man”). ri‘iy “pasture; pasturing.” 7 ‘iyyah pl. ra‘aya “herd 
of camels; flock of 80-200 sheep” Hess, 62; “a herd larg- 
er than ten camels” Musil, 336 <Mx3/61>; ri‘iyyah “fee 
for pasturing s.o.’s animal” <Mx2/121> (CA ra‘iyyah “cat- 
tle pasturing; cattle tended for anyone, s.o.’s pastured 
cattle”). mari “kept, pastured (animal)” <Mx2/120>; 
“land that has been grazed upon; divorced woman, wid- 
ow” Musil, 478 (CA mart “kept, fed, pastured”). mara 
“grazing land, pasture.” 

rgb ragab “scorched land, thirsting for water” <C/37> (CA 
ragab “wide, sandy tract of land that takes much water 
before it flows”). 

rgy rga “roars in protest by a camel (e.g. when it is being 
loaded)” Su, i, 48 <P11/10> (CA raga “to grumble, ut- 


ter a gurgling growl”). 


rfd rafid expl. as “fat (from pasturing)” <Mx3/25> (CA rafd 
“camels pasturing by themselves”). 

rf* rifa‘ “to lift, raise, heave up” <N/3> (CA rafa‘a). 

fg nifig pl. rfiga, rfagah “friend, companion” <M/28,29,N/ 


21,S/147>; “sweetheart, lover; companion in travelling; 
a guide who offers the traveller protection when he jour- 
neys through the area of another tribe; the traveller is 
the dixil, a person who has put himself under the pro- 
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tection of a guide who is paid to ensure that he will not 
be molested by the fellow tribesmen of the guide; the 
term nfig applies both to the traveller and his compan- 
ion” Hess, 94. rifgah “companionship, friendship” <N/ 
174,Mx2/122> (CA rifqah “persons travelling together”). 

rfl arfal “to neglect” Su, ii, 117 (CA rafila “to act in an awk- 
ward way’). rafla pl. rufl “a clumsy housewife who is not 
expert at cooking or mending clothes and who does not 
keep her house tidy” Hess, 136 <N/145,147> (CA rafil and 
arfal f. rafla’ “foolish, stupid, awkward in every work”). 
rfalah “sloppiness, laziness, clumsiness” Su, 11, 102 

rfy rifa, yarfi, yirfa “to mend, repair; to reconcile; to appease; 
to treat with gentleness; to increase slowly” said of a well 
after its water had been exhausted” Hess, 63; rifft sahabth 
“it waS made into a seamless deck of clouds” <M/ 
8,70,Mx4/42,G/40>. raffayah “those who are energetic 
in mending, repairing s.th.” <M/86>. nfwan “close union, 
harmonious relations (as in a marriage)” (CA rafa‘a, “to 
repair, to mend”; rifa’ “close union”). 

rgb rigab, yirgib “to look, watch; to guard, keep watch” <P3/ 
5,B/25> (CA ragaba). mraggib “watching, guarding” <B/ 
25>. rigib, mirgib “keeping watch, watchful” <S/ 
108,126,N/62>. rigibah “sentinels, sentries, guardians” 
<B/25> (CA ragib). rgibah pl. rgab “neck” <N/2,H1/13> 
(CA ragabah pl. rigab). mirgab pl. maragib “a high spot 
used as a lookout” Glos; also margab <Mx2/90,3/1,2> (CA 
marqab “an elevated place on which a watchman stations 
himself”). 

rgd rigad, yargid “to sleep, slumber,” part. ragid, ragdah. rgad, 
rgud “sleep” <N/94> (CA raqada “to sleep,” inf. n. ruqad, 
ruqud). margad pl. maragid “sleeping place” Hess, 60 
<Mx2/82>. 

rg riga’, yarga’ “to stitch a piece of tough camel hide un- 
der the scarred hoof of a camel” Musil, 275; ma yargi‘ 
“it does not help (in redressing a situation), does not 
provide a way out of one’s predicament” <N/144,Mx4/ 
77>. ma yragga‘ “it cannot be repaired, mended” (CA 
raqa.a “to patch, to repair”). 

rpy nga “to climb, ascend” <C/183> (CA raqiya). marga “as- 
cent, climb” <P9/1> (CA marga “place of ascent”). 
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rkb ricib, yarkab “to ride, set out on a mount” <M/50>; “to 
fit,” racbaw “they mounted their horses and rode to meet 
the enemy; to be loaded with,” racbih himiltin, Suttitin “he 
became encumbered with a load, became burdened with 
problems, afflicted by hardship.” arkabd, yirkib “to give s.o. 
a mount, to send s.o. on a mount; to send” <N/ 
92,152,M1/a>, part. mircib <N/122,G/4>. racib “rider of 
a camel,” also rakkab. rcab, nkayib (pl.) “riding camels of 
a tent or individual” Hess, 75; “mounted camels” Glos; 
“réab is a plural for dilul, if the number is ten or less, a 
larger number being expressed by the word jes” Musil, 
332 <N/2,122,P4/28,C/31,76,88,Mx2/102,4/19,G/111>. 
markub “mounted party’ <M1/a,G/12> (CA urkub “a 
company of riders on camels”). markab pl. maracib riding 
camel” <Mx3/21> (CA markab pl. marakib “anything upon 
which one rides”). rkub, mcb “riding on a camel” Musil, 
515 <G/158>. rukbi “camel on which the shepherd rides” 
<P1/15>. ricbty “s.o. who is a rider” <G/80>. rakb “a small 
party of mounted men,” dimin. rkéb Musil, 367 <N/2,G/ 
122> (CA rakiba “to ride; to mount”). rakbah “a ride; 
nearby.” 

rkd rikad “to run, charge, attack, lead an assault” Glos; “to 
gallop when charging” <G/205>. mirkad “galloping of the 
attacking horse riders; attack” cf. Musil, 105 <B/30>. rkud 
al-xél “cavalry assault” Musil, 561. rakdah “the distance of 
a horse’s gallop” (CA rakada “to run, strike the ground 
with hoofs”; irtakada “to be in convulsions, to be in a state 
of agitation, commotion’). 

rky rika “to lean on, push (with the breast and legs)” (CA 
raka). irtika, yirtici “to lean against, push” Musil, 306 (CA 
irtaka “to lean, rely on”). zrka “pressing s.th. against s.th.” 
Musil, 145. mirtici “supporting one’s side against a pil- 
low when seated” Musil, 64. marka dlal “the part of the 
fireplace where the coffee pots rest” Musil, 81, 83. mar- 
city “spread out on the ground” <Mx1/26>; “a sizeable 
body of armed camel riders; je§ mraddaf mounted cam- 
els of raiders, each with a rear rider; troops held in re- 
serve, kept hidden and waiting ready for immediate 
deployment” <G/12>. 

rmt nimt “a shrub on which camels like to pasture, of the kind 
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called hamd, resembling a dwarf tamarisk” <G/5> (CA 
rimth). 

rmh rimh pl. rmah “long horseman’s lance: the beam, made 
of a light reed of the rivers of Mesopotamia, is nearly 
two of their short horse-lengths; they charge them above 
their heads” Doughty, i, 332, 379 <P8/14>. 

rms rams pl. rmus “a scattering, sprinkling, a little, a few 
among many’ KhaAd, 419 <Mx2/93,S/140> (CA ramasa 
“to efface”; rams “scattered dust, earth”). 

rmd ramda “hot sand” fohnEa, 134; “red-hot plain” Musil, 2 

<N/169> (CA ramidat al-ard “the earth became intense- 

ly heated by the sun”; ramd@ intensely hot ground, 

stones, sand”). 

rm ram‘, rami* “with a slight admixture of, mixed with” <G/ 
216>. rmu‘ “worries; slight movements” <P6/3> (CA 
rama‘a “to move”). 

rmg rimag, irtimag “to go at a rapid pace” <S/69>. rimig “fast 
pace, running” <Mx1/49> (CA ramaga “to glance, look 
from the outer angle of the eye’). 

rmk rmikah pl. rmak “mature horse” Glos; “a mare or a wom- 
an who is neither too young nor too old” Musil, 376; “a 
mare in her best age, a mature mare in good condition” 
Raswan, 125 <N/32,Mx3/14,4/5> (CA ramakah “a mare, 
particularly one of an undistinguished breed”). 

rml rimilah pl. rimayil expl. as “mats of palm-fibre, jzrid, that 
is spread on the da, the basin into which the water drawn 
from the well is poured; on the bottom made of tama- 
risk wood, called sztrah (pl. star), a mixture of brushwood, 
clay, and palm leaves is spread, and on this the mats of 
palm-fibre are laid” <H3/4> (CA rumal “mat woven of 
palm-leaves”). 

rmm marammah “lip, mouth, snout; remainder, rest” <C/51>. 
rummah pl. rmayim “the horse’s head viewed from the 
front” Musil, 386-387 (CA ramim “old, decayed bones”; 
marammah). 

rmy rama “to throw, cast away; to shoot at; to throw, cast” 
<Mx4/78,S/7>. marmiy “shot at.” marami “shooting 
range.” ramyah “a report, shot” Musil, 132. ramty “shoot- 
ing” Musil, 132 <C/168,P1/17>; “miscarriage, abortion” 
Thagq, vi, 267. 
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meg rang pl. rnug “colour” Hu; “embellishment” <Mx2/65> 
(CA rawnag “splendour, beauty”). 

mn rannah “din, noise, hubbub.” rannan “thundering, rever- 
berating” (CA rannah “sound, voice, cry”). 

rhg rahag, yarhag “to frighten, scare, alarm” KhaAd, 242, 359. 


rhug “oppression, wrongdoing” <Mx2/50> (CA rahaq 
“wrongdoing, unjust, tyrannical conduct”). 

rhw arha ‘ala “to assault, charge upon, rush at” <Mx1/51>. 
rahawi “charging one after another in great numbers, in 
constant attack” (CA garah rahw “following one anoth- 
er,” said of a company of horsemen making a raid; faras 
mirha “a swift, fleet mare”). mirhi ‘ala “assaulting, charg- 
ing upon, rushing at; vulture, bird of prey.” 

rwh rawwah “to hasten to one’s night’s lodgings” Muszl, 151; 
“to go to, head for” <B/24>; “to return in the evening; 
to reach the place of its night's rest (said of a camel)” 
Musil, 456, 551 <N/100,122>; “to send” <G/175>, raw- 
wah lih “he sent” <N/152,155> (CA rawwaha “to drive, 
bring back camels or cattle in the afternoon”). rehan, 
rahan pl. riyahin “sweet basil or other scented plants 
thriving especially at the edges of water holes in the 
channels where rainwater remains for a long while. 
Before this water reaches the putrid stage, it is pure and 
clear, and during that time the rehanah grows luxuriantly, 
its juicy twigs, gaddat al-gsun, rising and falling with the 
slightest breeze” Musil, 176; Hess, 132, 150 <C/36,Mx2/ 
92>; ya-“ud rehanin “O fragrant flower stalk” (in poetic 
address of a beloved) Musil, 564 (CA rayhan “sweet ba- 
sil; any sweet-smelling plant”). 

rwd rad, yirid “to want, desire, wish, intend” (CA arada). rad, 
yirud “to come and go, to frequent a place, visit regu- 
larly”; trad it is frequented, visited” <N/13,C/89,101> (CA 
rada). marad “place one frequents.” rayid pl. riyyad “will- 
ing, wishing; frequenting, visiting” <O/3>. 

rwS ras pl. rus, arwas “head; top; extremity; chief” <B/27,H2/ 
28,C/67,192,M/63,Mx3/30>. rayis “man who opens and 
closes irrigation channels” <O/5> (CA ra’s “the extremity 
of a thing”). 


¢c C 6 


rw rawwa “to frighten, scare, startle, alarm” <N/60>, also 
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ra’ <N/74,75>. irta‘ “to be frightened, scared, afraid” 
<P6/21> (CA rawwa‘a, irta‘a). 

rak “a kind of tree” <N/69> (CA arak “large thorny trees 
upon which camels feed and of which sticks for clean- 
ing the teeth are made”). rakah syn. of jaham “the herds 
of an entire camp.” 

ram, yirum “to long for, desire” <S/149>. rumi pl. arwam, 
coll. rum “Roman, Byzantine; Turkish” <C/129> (CA rumi 
pl. arwam). 

riwi “to quench one’s thirst, to drink, drink from” Mu- 
sil, 145; Glos, inf. n. ryy <Mx2/30> (CA rawrya, inf. n. ryy, 
rayy “to drink enough to quench one’s thirst”). ruwa, 
yarwi; rawwa “to go to, bring water from a well; to wa- 
ter, drench” Hess, 119; Glos <H5/10>. arwa, yirwi “to give 
plenty of water to drink” Hess, 119 <N/32,179,P2/2,Mx2/ 
39>. mrawwi, mirwi “one who waters, drenches” <Mx4/ 
5>; mirwit al-hyam “drenchers of the thirsty,” 1.e. “those 
who dip the thirsty blades of their spears in the enemy’s 
blood.” rawyah pl. rwiyy, ruwaya “water-skins made of 
camel leather, large receptacles made of camel skin used 
to hold and carry water on a camel’s back” Hess, 119; 
Musil, 70, 249; Glos <N/141,Mx1/17,H5/11>. riyyah “the 
water that is brought in the skins; the bringing of the 
water” Hess,119; Glos. rwa “the water supply, sweet, abun- 
dant water” Musil, 206. rawi pl. rwah, ruwawi “those who 
go to the well to draw water and bring it to the camp” 
<H5/10,12> (CA rawa’, riwa “water of a well that has a 
continual increase, abundant water”). ruwiyy al-grus 
“well-watered palm-gardens” (CA rawtyy “thirst-quench- 
ing, abundant, plenty”). mrawa “watering place” Musil, 
359. 

ribah “suspicion, sense of danger” <C/156> (CA raybd, 
ribah “disquiet, agitation of mind, doubt, suspicion”). 
réda pl. rid, ryad “vast desert, flat expanse of desert” Su, 
ii, 196 <N/98,C/87,Mx2/3,0/11>. 

rad, yirid, rayyad “to tarry, halt, rein in, stay awhile, wait 
for, pause, linger” JuA, 61, 178 <M/11>; “to let walk slow- 
ly” Musil, 514, 517; rayyidu = waggifu, ta‘awwigu “halt! 
stop! wait!” Musil, 320. tarayyad “to tarry, wait for, pause, 
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take one’s time” <S/4,10>. réd “heaviness, weight; stead- 
fastness, being immovable.” 

ry taraya’ “to pause and look around, turn around (in or- 
der to allow the ones behind to catch up); to come to a 
halt, be halted by an obstacle” <Mx1/42>, inf. n. tiryya‘ 
<Mx1/42,P1/18>. rayi‘ pl. rya‘, marayi* “returning; turn- 
ing back, making a turnabout” (CA tarayya‘a “he paused, 
waited, hesitated”). 77° pl. r7‘an “a narrow, short defile” 
Musil 682 <B/25,Mx1/102> (CA 77°, ray‘ “channel of the 
torrent of a valley from a high place”). 

ryf rif “a territory with a good pasturage and abundant crops; 
in poetry 77 signifies a battle ground where a lone wolf 
finds plenty of food” Musil, 618 <Mx1/24>; “darling; 
hospitable welcome” <G/29>; “welcome sight” <G/179> 
(CA rif “land in which are sown fields; abundance of 
herbage”). mrif, rayyif “kind, welcoming, hospitable” <P5/ 
10> (CA arafat al-ard “the land abounded with herbage, 
the goods, conveniences, comforts of life”). 

ryg rig pl. ryug “spittle”; fakkaw righum “they loosened their 
spittle,” i.e. “they breakfasted” <Mx2/52,H3/f> (CA riq 
“saliva”; rayyig, ra°iq “fasting, not having had breakfast”). 

rym rem expl. as “hard, difficult, heavy.” ‘asa rém expl. as “a 
stick that is very difficult to break, strong stick” <H1/ 
32> (CA raym “excess, superiority”). rim “white gazelle” 
Musil, 26 <G/152> (CA nm). 

zbd zibad “civet” <P1/6> (CA zabad). 

zbr zibar “to heap up; to be big, voluminous” <Mx4/53>, also 
zabbar <G/168>. zibarah pl. zibayir, zibar “sand dune, knoll, 
elevation” Glos; Su, iii, 27; SuFa, 388 <N/135>. mazbir 
“full, heaped up, amassed, bulging”; mazbur al-anhad “a 
maiden with a bosom full and firm” Musil, 300; dénin 
mazbur “accumulated debt” Su, iti, 44. al-hdab al-mizabir 
“the high prominences, rocks, mountains”; mzunih mizabir 
“its clouds are towering up, have amassed in a great 
cumulus” KhaAd, 253. mzabbar “heaped up, swelling, 
protruding, bulging” (CA zabara “to build layer upon 
layer”). 

zbn ziban ‘ala “to seek refuge, safety” Glos <P9/15,M/35,G/ 
46,Mx1/107,3/55>; “to grant refuge, asylum to; he that 
is threatened with death or is in fear of an avenger asks 
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the protection of one more powerful, who will then 
shield and bring him to a place where he can live in 
peace, zbinth” Musil, 519. zabban “to protect a refugee” 
Musil, 490 <N/183,M/94,G/153>; mzabbin pl. mzabbinah 
“protector” Musil, 80, also zabban <G/46>. tizabban “to 
put o.s. under the protection of” Musil, 138. zabin, zibun 
“place of refuge; defender, protector, s.o. who grants safe 
asylum to one imperiled by a blood feud or in battle, 
or to those who are persecuted” Musil, 285, 503, 552, 
563-564; Hess, 93 <N/154,M/93,H1/17,G/31,114,P7/9>. 
zibin “s.o. seeking protection” <Mx3/38> (CA zabn “a tent 
or house standing apart”; zabun “one who pushes, thrusts 
away’; zabbunah “pride; rajul dhu zabbunah “a man who 
defends his honour, reputation, his household”). 


zhl zihl pl. azhal expl. as “brave man, hero” <M/38> (CA 
zuhal “a man who retires far away, stays aloof”). 
Zr] mzarraj pl. mizarij “spearheads” <Mx1/61,G/185>. 


zarrajah “warriors fighting with spears.” zaraj “a flat ex- 
panse” JuA, 159 <S/68> (CA zaraja “to pierce, thrust,” 
with a spear, syn. of zajja). zi7j expl. as syn. of sirbah or 
zilj (pl. mizalij) “a group of horsemen” <P1/8> (CA zany 
“the tumult of cavalry”). 


zr zar‘ “crop, fruit, harvest” <C/65>. zarra‘ “farmer, s.o. who 
tills and sows a plot of land” <P6/10> (CA zar’‘). 

zrfl zarfal “to go at a fast trot (a camel)” Musil, 262, KhaAd, 
144 <G/163> (CA zarf “a hurried pace”). 

zrg zarag, yazrig “to throw, dart; to pass quickly, slink” Glos; 


“to throw, pierce (with a spear)” /uKha, 131; zrigth 
bi-r-rumh “he pierced him with his spear.” zarg rmah “the 
flying of spears through the air; thrust, piercing (of a 
spear)” <G/19,88>. zarnig w-mazrug “one pierces and the 
other is pierced.” mzarrag, mizrag pl. mizang “javelin, spear 
with a hooked spearhead” (CA zaraqah “he threw at him 
with a mizraq, javelin, a rumh, spear; zaragah bi-rumh “he 
pierced him with a spear”). zang “looking with covetous 
intent at” (CA zaragah bi-‘aynih “he looked sharply, in- 
tently at him”). 

zry zara ‘ala “to rebuke, scold, find fault with, blame, re- 
proach, reprove, scoff at; to be angry at” (CA zara, inf. 
n. zirayah). azra “to be incapable of, unable to, lack the 
strength to” SuFa, 17, 397 <N/202>. zaraya, mizan “blem- 
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ishes, defects, faults.” zari “criticizing, scolding, finding 
fault with” <N/58,G/236>. 

za‘ab “to draw water from a well” Hu <P4/30>; expl. as 
“to draw water by putting the rope over one’s shoulder, 
gripping it with both hands, and walking away from the 
well while pulling the rope” (CA za‘aba “to push, thrust; 
to fill”; za‘aba, izda‘aba “to go straight, easily with a load; 
to carry off”). 

za‘aj swat “he howled, screamed, wailed” Musil, 209. zi ‘aj 
“vehement, (a wind) snatching up everything” Muszl, 608; 
“agitated” <N/106> (CA inza‘aja “to be disquieted, dis- 
turbed, agitated”). 

za‘za‘ “to move to and fro; to be agitated”; also expl. as 
“to call, call for help” <C/15> (CA za‘za‘a “to shake, 
agitate”; rth za‘za‘, za‘za’, za°zu “a strong wind”; za‘za‘a 
al-ibl “to drive the camels vehemently, relentlessly”). zi‘zu‘ 
pl. za‘az7‘ “a little bit, last remains, leftovers.” ra‘ az-z‘a‘ah 
“a man of scant resources, who has hardly anything left 
to eat” <N/79>. 

za‘far, yza‘far “to add saffron to” <G/30,100> (CA za‘faran 
“saffron”). 

zagab “to have sexual intercourse.” zugbah “a woman who 
is only good for the bed, a slut” <G/148>. 

zaft “asphalt” <O/11>. 

zifar, tizaffar “to sigh, groan.” tziffar “sighing, groaning.” 
zuwafir “sighs, groans” <Mx1/65,S/24,44> (CA zafara “to 
sigh deeply, pant, groan, moan”). 

zafg “whizzing, streaking, flashing by” <Mx1/17>. zafg 
al-anfas “snatching away of souls, killings.” 

zigaf “to reach, obtain” Hu <N/175> (CA zagafa “to catch, 
reach”). mizgaf “a very swift horse” KhaAd, 358. 

zalzil “to quake, shake, tremble” <S/116>. zzzal pl. zalazil 
“quaking, earthquake” (CA zalzal pl. zalazil). mihan 
w-zalazil or garabil “ordeals, hardships, difficulties.” 
mzalzilat “clouds quaking with thunder” (CA zalzal pl. 
zalazil “violent motion, earthquake; trials, troubles, af- 
flictions”). 

zalaf, yizlif “to drop by, go to” (CA zalafa, izdalafa “to 
approach, advance, go forward to”). zallaf “to go beyond, 
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to hurry, to end, be finished; to slip, slide, tumble down” 
<Mx1/40,S/112>. 

zll zall “to pass; to disappear” Musil, 155, 163 (CA zalla “to 

move away, pass”); zallet al-bet “you have gone, driven past 

the house, you have passed it (syn. of ta‘adda)”; “to make 

a mistake, commit a wrong; to lie” (CA zalla). zallah 

“lapse, misdeed, offence, sinning” <M/71,H3/2,S/97> 

(CA zallah “a slip, wrong action, sin”). z/al “pure water 

(of the rain)” (CA zulal “cool, limpid water”). zallat milh 

“good gunpowder (i.e made from saltpetre and other 

ingredients admixed with pure water”) Hess, 106 <Mx2/ 

80>. 

zalwa’ expl. as “to drive camels vehemently (as do rob- 

bers taking them as booty)” <P1/8,16>. zalawi* (pl.) “trav- 

elling at a rapid pace” (CA zala‘a “to snatch, to take 

out”). 

zml zammal, part. mzammil “to provide s.o. with pack-camels 
(e.g. in order to enable him to return home)” <G/ 
17,208>. zamil pl. zmul, zimayil “laden camels, male camels 
used as pack-camels” Hess, 75; Musil, 262, 285 <N/ 
115,Mx2/91,G/164> (zamilah “a camel used for carrying 
goods”). 

zmm zamm, yizimm “to rise up; to raise, pick up, lift s.th.” Su, 
li, 193; Hu and Glos <H5/1,N/145>. mazmum, zmum 
“high, soaring, lofty” Muszl, 536; KhaAd, 378. zezum “ram- 
part, a man who guarantees the safety of the herds, 
caravans, and people” Musil, 289, 501, 554, 581 <N/ 
22,154> (CA zamma “to be proud”). zmam pl. izimmah 
“nosering, copper ring in the nostril” Musil, 124, Hess, 
101, 130; zmayyim “small ring hung on the left side of 
the nostril” Musil, 204, 564 <S/39> (CA zimam “nosering 
of a camel to which is tied the leading rope”). 

zny zinaytj “dead bodies, corpses” <C/40,49,G/219> (CA 
pinazah pl. jan@iz “dead person, corpse; bier with the 
dead person”). 

znjf zanjifah exp]. as “card players” <S/67>. 


znd zanad pl. aznad, znud “(strong) arm” <C/97,G/89,169>; 
“talon” <N/21> (CA zand “each of the two bones of the 
forearm”). 

zhb zahhab “to ready, prepare; to provision, victual” Glos; 
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JohnEa, 242; “to load a rifle” Hess, 106 <G/204>. tizah- 
hab “to stock up with provisions” Maws, i, 204 <G/174>. 
zahab “supplies; ammunition” JuA, 52; Musil, 367, 594; 
Maws, 1, 204 <N/89,C/26,45,Mx1/69,90,2/94,4/20>. 
zahbah “ammunition” Maws, i, 204 <G/217>. mizhabah, 
mizhab, also mizwidah, pl. mizahib, mizahib, also zthban, 
dimin. mzéhib “travelling bag in which provisions for the 
road are carried by the camels” Musil, 308, 672 <Mx2/ 
6,G/29,Mx1/84>. zhabah “ammunition, bullets in the 
magazine of the rifle” Maws, 1, 204. 

zhd zahad “to be mean, niggardly” <C/19,S/17>. zahad 
“meanness, lack of hospitality or generosity, stinginess” 
<N/33>. zthid pl. zahayid “mean, uninviting, niggardly” 
<N/185> (CA zahada). 


zhr zahir “blossoming” <N/52> (CA zahir “shining, bright, 
beautiful”). zhérah expl. as “a kind of tree” <Mx4/2>. 
zhm zaham, yazham “to call s.o. by his name, cry; to invoke 


s.o.’s help, assistance; to thunder” <Mx2/22>. zahham 
“s.o. who calls, cries, invokes help” <C/172>. 

zhy zaha, yazha “to be adorned with, to make beautiful, to 
make look attractive”; yazha “it adorns it, beautifies it” 
<N/8,Mx1/22,G/201>; tazha al-miyari¢é manacibha “her 
shoulder blades are adorned with a cushion” Musil, 170; 
also azha. zahawi “nice, beautiful” (CA zaha, azha “in- 
crease, thrive by the blessing of God, attain its full 
growth,” said of herbage; “to make bright, gay, beauti- 
ful”). 

zwd zad “to increase, become more, greater; to add to; to treat 
well, with respect”; pass. zid “it became greater; it was 
added to”; la zid “no longer, no more.” izdad “to be su- 
perior” <N/112>. zayid “increasing; adding to, giving 
extra; greater (in pride)” Musil, 521 <P1/3>. azwad “high- 
er in value, esteem.” zod “(tribal) arrogance, pride; ex- 
uberance, bursting with joy, pride”; zodin w-nagsat “(deeds 
of) superiority and shortcoming” Musil, 609. zdd “more” 
<N/31>; zodin wara “more than.” zad “provisions, victuals, 
supplies, food” <N/103,115,P5/7,6/24>. mizwidah, 
mizwad pl. mizawid = mizhabah “bag in which food need- 
ed for the journey is carried” Musil, 68, 142, 308 <N/ 
89,90>. 
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Zwr zor pl. ziran, azwar “breast, upper part of the chest” <N/ 
8>; “breastbone of the camel; the callous stump that 
supports the camel’s breast when it lies down,” also 
mizawir (pl.). “zor is the spot in the middle of the lower 
part of the breast, on which the kneeling camel leans 
against the ground. When kneeling, the shins of the 
forelegs touch the zor. To ‘remove the zor from the shins 
of the forelegs’ means to induce the camel to rise and 
start” Musil, 152 (CA zawr “breast of the camel”). 

zw za’, yzu “to take flight; to lift; to leap up, jump up” Musil, 
157, 225; “to go forward, to depart, take off’ Musil, 80, 
247; “to run” Musil, 366; “to drive, urge on” <N/65,C/ 
24,134>; yzu* galbi “my heart leaps” <G/157>. zawwa‘ “to 
drive forcefully” <Mx4/47>. inza‘ “to rush, to storm for- 
ward” JuA, 57. zawza‘ “to sway, shake; to drive” <P1/10>. 
zo, z0 ah “leap, jumping up; hurrying” Musil, 151, 225. 
miza “place of departure” (CA za‘a “to drive, urge on a 
mount”; za‘a an-naqah “he spurred on the she-camel by 
shaking the ropes of the halter”). 

zuf zaf “to blossom, flower” <Mx2/73>, part. zayif <G/47,0/ 
12>. zafah “flowering, blossoming.” zafat al-ad‘an “a 
camel-train, laden with all the tribe’s belongings, speed- 
ing on” Musil, 293, 608 <Mx2/4>. 

zwl zal “to put an end to, to cause to disappear, to remove” 
<M/43> (CA azala). zuliyyah “knotted rug” <P1/5>. 

Zwm zezum, see zmm. 

Zwy zawa, yazwi “to remove; to collect, draw together” <C/ 
67> (CA zawa). zawi, mzawwi “covering, putting on (fat) 
in layers” Musil, 170; “fat on all sides of the body” (CA 
zawwa “to invest, deck, adorn s.o. with s.th.”). 

zyn zan “to become good, nice, healthy” <N/119>; “to be 
ready for consumption, well baked” <C/32> (CA zanah 
“it graced him,” contr. of shanah). zayyan “to make good, 
nice,” part. mzayyin <N/63,P1/7>. zén pl. zyan, azyan 
“good, fine, well” Glos <N/52,61,63,G/47>. mazyan (=ma 
azyan) “how nice, fine!” <N/77,166,Mx1/27>. mazyun pl. 
mizayin “beautiful (woman)” <B/26,G/143>. mzayyin syn. 
of “utfah “ornamented camel litter on which one of the 
tribe’s beauties stands and shouts encouragements to the 
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warriors in battle” <Mx1/12,2/38,G/57,58,73>. ya-zinha 
“how beautiful they (f.pl.) are!” 


sl sal, yisal “to ask, inquire” <H1/31>, part. pl. salin <N/ 
80> (CA sa’ala). 
sbb sibbah, sibab “reason, cause” <N/4,Mx2/100> (CA sabab, 


sibb); kftt as-sibab “may you be spared evil, misfortune, 
fatal accident” <N/123>. tisabib “the causes, roots of 
things, life”; tzsabib al-agdar “vicissitudes; misfortunes” 
<H2/18>. hbal al-asbab “the ropes of chance, opportuni- 
ties for success” Musil, 364-365 (CA tasbib, “making avail- 
able or preparing the means or cause of attaining some- 
thing”; gata‘a allah bih as-sabab “God cut short his life”). 
sibabah, sibib (coll.) pl. stbba “(hair of the) horse’s tail” 
<B/27>, sibib kris “the hair from the horse’s tail curling 
naturally” Musil, 159 (CA sabib pl. saba’ib, asabib “hair of 
the forelock, of the tail, or mane of a horse”). 

sbr sibar, yasbir; sabbar; tisabbar “to move, go ahead; to recon- 
noitre, scout, to find out what is ahead”; also “to inform 
after one’s well-being and to speak to s.o. in friendly, 
welcoming formulas; to look after s.o., take good care 
of” <P1/12,G/42>. sabir pl. sbur “mounted scouts, a group 
of 4-10 camel riders who reconnoitre the country ahead 
of the main party of raiders” Hess, 100; “when the ene- 
my is reported to be close by, ata command of the leader 
six or eight men mount three or four camels and go to 
examine the situation” Musil, 523. sabir, sabbar “scout” 
JuKha, 75 <N/66,Mx4/37>. sbarah “scouting, reconnoi- 
tring, reconnaisance.” tisabir “reports brought by scouts, 
coming in succession, one after the other.” muisbar pl. 
misabir “lookout, high vantage point” (CA sabara “to 
probe, measure, determine by conjecture or by the eye 
distance or depth”). szbtr “extremely cold” <B/21>; sa- 
brah opp. of ramda “cold ground” (CA sabrah “cold 
morning, between daybreak and sunrise,” pl. sabarat “the 
intenseness of the cold of winter”). 

sb* siba’ “to violate, ravage” <H4/4>. sab‘ pl. sba‘ “animal of 
prey, such as a lion, wolf” Musil, 273, 615 <C/48,P4/ 
13,H1/15,0/6> (CA sabu' pl. siba‘ and sab‘ pl. asbu‘, 
subi‘). 

sbg sibag “to outstrip, go faster than.’ 


? 


sabag, ysabig “to pre- 
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cede, come before; to race against.” tasabag “to try to get 
ahead of one another, to compete, vie” (CA sabaqa, 
tasabaqa). sabig <Mx1/15,P4/25,N/104> pl. sebbag <B/36> 
“a mare unrivalled for speed, a fleet thoroughbred” (CA 
sabig pl. subbaq, sawabig “a horse that outstrips”). sug 
“a swift runner” /uA, 230 <Mx2/60>. sibg pl. sbug “leather 
loop on the foot of a hawk, from which there extends a 
chain by which it is fastened to its stand; the falcon rises 
a little, but it cannot fly away” Musil, 33 <P6/4> (CA 
sabq). sawabig “previous cases, precedents” <C/15> (CA 
sabiqah pl. sawabiq). 

sbl asbal, sibbal “beards, uppermost part of the breast” <M/ 
69,H1/40> (CA sabalah pl. sibal “forepart of the beard, 
part of the beard that hangs down upon the breast; 
beard; uppermost part of the camel’s breast”). 

sbhn sabhan pl. sibahin expl. as “a beautiful, embroidered 
woman ’s dress” <Mx4/44> as in the verse lamenting the 
death of Dafir al-Hilgumi, the chief of al-Makharim: zbkih 
y-alli libusi tob sabhan // la hajj zamlih w-xallaw al-mfalla. 

sby sibtyyah pl. sibaya “what brings booty, i.e. horses or fear- 
less cavalrymen, fighters whose task it is to capture the 
herds of the enemy” Musil, 80, 554; Glos <N/75,P1/8,H1/ 
11,G/34>; also “captured she-camels” Musil, 633; hal 
as-sibaya = hal al-xél “horse riders who throw themselves 
on the herds and then drive them away as their booty” 
Musil, 545; d‘ar as-sibaya “one who fills even heroes with 
fear” Musil, 526; Glos; sard as-sibaya “group of raiders, 
plunderers” Musil, 147 (CA saby, sabiy “what is made 
Captive, captive”). 

str sitr “veil” <C/103> (CA sitr). 

sy] sayj, yisty7 “to run without rest, to keep up a brisk pace 
over long distances” KhaAd, 390 <P8/9,Mx3/61>; “to be 
absent-minded, distracted; to forget, overlook”; sajyj minha 
“he forgot it, can no longer recall it.” as-sayj “strong pace, 
running” JuA, 103. sayat ar-ribi‘ “the journeys made in 
spring towards the various pastures.” 

shb sahab “clouds” (CA sahab). sahhab l-ardan, see s.v. rdn. 

shr sahar pl. ashar, shur “a little before daybreak, the last part 
of the night” <Mx2/28> (CA sahar pl. ashar “last part of 
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the night”). szhar pl. shur expl. as “the barrel of a rifle” 
<C/33,G/39,139>. 

shl shalah pl. shal “a metal bowl that holds enough camel’s 
milk to satisfy one man” Hess, 120 <H1/c>. 

shlb sthlib “creeping, snail-like animals” <S/37> (Egyptian 
Arabic sahlib “to move stealthily”). 

shm asham pl. sthm “black, dark brown” (also said of jackals, 
wolves, etc.) Musil, 21 <N/70,S/62>; sthm ad-duwari “black 
animals of prey” Musil, 634. msahham explained as “black 
with a reddish hue” (CA asham “black”). 

sdd sadd, yisidd “to close, block, bar” <Mx1/46>; “to settle 
s.th., to make good, to be accepted in settlement of a 
claim” <M/38>. sadd pl. sdud “what one conceals inside 
his breast; the secrets of the heart; barrier, rampart; the 
settlement of a claim or dispute” <Mx1/35,M1/a>; ft sadd 
lihyitt “by the honour of my beard” Hess, 97. stdadi “dil- 
igent, competent, skilful, deft” <N/31> (CA sadda “to 
close up; to bar”; sadd “barrier, rampart”). 

srb sarab “mirage” (CA sarab “semblance of water at midday, 
making everything appear as if cleaving to the ground,” 
see lal). sirb al-‘dig “clusters of dates” <S/87> (CA sirb 
“collection, flock, row of grapevines”). surbah pl. sirab 
“horse riders; troop of about 10-30 horse riders” Musil, 
515; Hess, 99 <B/38,Mx1/5,3/21,4/54,G/126> (CA sur- 
bah pl. surub “a collection of khayl, i.e. horses or horse- 
men, from ten to twenty”). sarrabah “fast riding camel” 
<M/2>. sirib “dregs, grounds, remainder” <Mx1/109>. 

srbl sarbal “to run at a calm, steady pace.” sarbalat li-l-hadil 
“it picked up the pace from a steady gait to a fast trot.” 
sirbal “a steady pace of a camel” <M/1>; msarbil “one who 
pulls (the rope) steadily” Muszl, 343. 

srh sarah “to roam; to pasture at pleasure; to set out in the 
morning” <B/25,Mx1/85>; sarrah “to drive cattle to the 
pasture in the morning” <B/11>; sarih pl. sirrah “setting 
out in the morning’; at-tars as-sarih “the herd being 
driven to the pasture in the morning” Musil, 336. sarh 
pl. sararth “herdsman” Musil, 212; msarnh “herdsman” 
<B/11>; “setting out in the morning” (mwajjih “setting 
out in the afternoon,” see s.v. wjh). misrah, sarah “jour- 
ney in the morning” (CA saraha “to pasture in the morn- 
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ing; to send in the morning to pasture”). sarhah pl. srah 
“a kind of tree; Cotoneaster nummularia, Maerua uniflora, 
M. crassifolia” <N/30> (CA sarh pl. strah “a certain kind 
of tree, of great size and tall, used for its shade; a tree 
with spreading branches beneath which men alight in 
the summer’). stzrhan “wolf” <B/41> (CA sirhan). 

sarr “to gladden s.o.; to be of avail, use, help.” tisarrar 
“to be happy, delighted; to take pleasure in.” istarr “to 
be delighted, happy at” <B/40,C/83>. mistarr “glad- 
dened, happy, joyful” <H2/28>. misarrah “luck, joy, plea- 
sure” Musil, 364 (CA sarra “to gladden, make s.o. rejoice, 
make s.o. happy’). 

misra’ expl. as “dates that have ripened early in the sea- 
son, dates that have fallen on the ground early in the 
season; a palm tree that produces dates earlier in the 
season than most kinds” Fas, i, 202 <P6/18> (CA misra‘ 
“very quick, hasty”). sir’ “haste, quickness”; “ala s-sir‘ “in 
haste, staying only a short while” <Mx2/41> (CA sira’, 
sir’ “haste, quickness”). 

saraf, ysarif inf. n. tisir‘af “the crawling of masses of 
locusts” <Mx2/79> (CA sar‘uf “what is smooth, long, and 
lightly built”). 

sarfat expl. as ‘ajlat “the swift ones among the she-camels” 
<P4/19>. 

sara, yasri “to travel, go by night”; tasri? “are you leaving 
(after dinner) ?”; yzsra bth “it is a means Of, assists in trav- 
elling by night.” sar “one who travels by night” <G/230>. 
sara “journeying by night” <S/87>. saryah “journey by 
night” (CA saryah). siriyyah pl. saraya, suwan “troopers, 
armies” Musil, 556 <Mx4/10,48>; dib as-sirryyah “wolf of 
a select troop” Musil, 289 (CA sariyah pl. saraya “a por- 
tion of an army; about four hundred horsemen”). sirty 
pl. saraya “dates, best quality of dates; palm trees that 
produce these dates, at-tabtah the large mother trees” 
<M/52,P3/13,5/3>. 

sa‘d, sud “happiness, prosperity”; liyali s‘udha “fortunate 
nights, times of good fortune, lucky stars,” opp. of liyali 
al-gisar “nights of evil fortune, unlucky stars” <N/18> (CA 
sad, suid). 
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Sr tisa‘‘ar “to be priced, rated at a price; to be bought from 
a trader.” msa“‘ir “offering for a price, selling” <H3/4>. 
sa‘ir “kindling, lighting (a fire); spreading smoke in”; 
sa‘ayir, suwa‘ir (pl.) “burning” <S/20> (CA sz‘r “price, 
rate”; sa‘ara “to kindle, burn”). 

sfr asfar as-sibh “dawn, the sky pales in the East, but all stars 

remain visible” Hess, 69 <H2/3>. sifar “dawn” <S/128>. 

wajhin misfir pl. al-wjth al-misafir “an open, pleasant face” 

Hess, 169 <P8/3> (CA asfara “to shine (e.g. dawn, day- 

break, a beautiful face).” sufrah pl. sfar syn. of smat “cloth, 

mat or skin upon which the food is put”; sufrah xus “a 

cloth made of palm fibre” <P8/3,Mx1/26,G/30> (CA 


sufrah pl. sufar). 


sfl asfal pl. asafil “lower, lowest parts” <B/21> (CA asfal pl. 
asafil). 

sgt saggaf “to cloud the sky” <M/69>. sigaf “ceiling, roof; 
door” <N/176> (CA saqf). 

sgm sigim “disease, illness; s.th. harmful, injurious, pernicious, 


noxious, dangerous; hostility, enmity, state of war”; segm 
al-‘da “a plague onto their enemies” <C/164,Mx3/53> 
(CA sugm “disease, malady, illness.” sagim ‘ala “full of 
rancour, malice against”). 

sgy siga and asga, yissi, tassi for yisgi, tasgi, assani for asgani 
(in the Dosiri dialect, the gaf of siga in the imperfect is 
assimilated to the stn, which is geminated), and sagga, 
ysaggi “to irrigate, to give to drink, to pour water on or 
in” <N/179,M/26,43,Mx2/102,112,3/30,C/137,H1/20, 
P7/3>, part. missi <C/ 37>; sigi “it was irrigated” <Mx4/ 
36> (CA saga, yasqi “to give to drink, to water”). masga 
pl. misagi “watering place” <O/5> (CA masqa@). sga pl. 
sigyan “skin in which sour milk is agitated until it turns 
into buttermilk” Hess, 115. 


skn siécin “knife” <N/84,M/35> (CA sikkin). sukn, sukkan 
“steering-wheel of a car” <S/146> (CA sukkan “rudder”). 
slb maslub “pressed together; wide in the front, narrow at 


the back” Musil, 388. silb “skin shed by a serpent” Musil, 
42. salb, msallibat “firearms, rifles (so called because of 
their narrow barrels); rifles without wooden upholster- 
ing so that the barrels fit narrow loopholes” Fas, i, 207 


<H1/19,P6/24>. 
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slym salajim “strong, full-sized (camels)” <S/86> (CA saljam 
pl. salajim). 


slsl salasil “the descendants, offspring of” (CA salsalah ila “to 
trace s.o.’s lineage back to”). 
sl aslaf “to tell, narrate.” salaf “to talk, hold a conversation” 


<Mx1/95>. salaf pl. suwalif “the past, what happened in 
the past” <N/108,188>; “past deeds” <M/32,S/118>. 
salfah pl. suwalif “story, narrative” <G/210,Mx3/16,4/ 
116,M/32>, also salif <Mx2/77>. aslaf “customs, custom- 
ary practices” <N/83,G/54,82>. salaf pl. silfan, aslaf “ad- 
vance party of a migrating tribe” Hess, 60; “the armed 
troops at the head of the migrating clans, the chief's 
troop of select warriors who ride generally one or two 
kilometres in front of the pack train of the migrating 
tribe; the warriors ride on camels, but saddled mares are 
tied to the camels or are ridden by boys; if the guard 
reports the presence of an enemy, the warriors jump 
from the camels onto the mares, and set off in pursuit” 
Musil, 34, 76, 107, 162, 228, 255, 623 <Mx1/27,N/ 
154,H1/34,G/194>. mislaf “journey of the leading rid- 
ers, salaf’ Musil, 84 (CA salaf “what has gone before, 
preceded; preceding generations; a company of men; 
previous good deeds”). 

slg mitsalgi ‘ala dharth “lying on one’s back” Musil, 64 <Mx2/ 
91> (CA salaga “to throw s.o. down on the back”; istalqa, 
tasallaga, islanga “to lie, sleep on one’s back”). silugi 
“Arabian greyhound” <P8/9>. 


slk salak “to allow to hang, droop, sag” <B/27> (CA salaka 
“to enter, insert”). 
sll sall, yisill “to draw forth, unsheathe” <P3/4>. gamat tsal- 


lil hrabah “they started brandishing their spears” Musil, 
474. slal, salayil, sallat “swords”; also “offspring” <M/87>; 
msallalat “weapons, firearms” (CA sulalah “what is drawn 
forth; the sperm that is drawn from the sulb,” see s.v. slb). 
sallah “body of fighting men” <G/7> (CA sallah “the 
drawing of swords”). slalah, slal “offspring” <M/64,87>. 
slm salm, silm pl. slum “customs, manners, established norms” 
<G/107,Mx2/99,101,120,3/37,62>; “way, path” Glos; 
slumth “the period of its (the season’s) rule”; silmin 
w-ganun “custom and law.” szlmin ‘ala “a way to reach s.th. 
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or s.o., to achieve s.th..” salm “state of peace, in a peace- 
ful way (opp. of gasb)” (CA salm, silm, salam, salam “peace, 
making peace”; szlm is also a syn. of islam “the religion 
of the Muslims,” Lane). salim pl. salmin, slum syn. of jya‘ 
“hungry, going on an empty stomach” <Mx2/86>. 


smt samt “dignity, dignified conduct, poise” (CA samt “good 
conduct in religious and wordly affairs; gravity, sedate- 
ness”). 

smh simah min “to forgo, not to want any of” <G/206>; ma 


smihna mink “we have not yet had enough of you, we 
would like you to stay with us longer.” sammah “to have 
had enough of, not to want any more of” <N/216>; 
msammih al-galat “he who never pays attention to gossip” 
Musil, 161. samah “to humour s.o., deal with s.o. in a 
pleasant, easy way” <P6/c>; msamhtak “I allow you” Mu- 
sil, 231; samah min “to forgo, decline,” samaht min al-‘asa 
“I decline the invitation to dinner” (CA samaha “to act 
in an easy, gentle manner”). samuh pl. suwamih exp). as 
syn. of saduf pl. suwadif “problems, adversity, mishap, 
accident (e.g. something that causes the bucket’s rope 
to slip off the pulley)” <G/42>. semah “smooth; a hard 
plain, a plain covered with coarse sand (where there are 
no impediments to the swift movements of the horses)” 
Musil, 517, 558, 683 <N/49>. al-millat as-samhat “the 
gentle religious community” <C/10,55> (CA muillatun 
samhatun “a religion in which is neither straitness nor 
difficulty”). samth “easy, at ease, cheerful, feeling well; 
kind, forgiving.” samhin gibalha, samhat al-gbal “present- 
ing a beautiful sight as they (she-camels) approach’; 
samhin al-wjith “(a company of) noble faces, chivalrous 
men” <B/35,Mx3/21,4/15> (CA samh “submissive, easy, 
gentle,” said of a camel). 

smr simar “to grow dark; to stay up at night and seek enter- 
tainment in conversation” <H2/17> (CA samara). samir 
“staying up at night; taking part in nightly conversation, 
entertainment” <Mx4/8I1>; al-mzun as-samirat “clouds 
travelling at night” (CA samir “holding a conversation 
at night; waking at night”). seman “stealthily, at night.” 
simarah, simir “darkness; dark spot”; semar al-lel “the dark 
of night.” mismar pl. misamir “nail” <S/48,N/72>; “cloves 
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(used as spice in the coffee)” <H2/16>; “spearhead” 
<H2/10>; “(nails of the) horseshoes” <H2/9,G/125>; 
umm al-misamir lit. “mother of the nails,” i.e. a gun. samir 
“a kind of tree” <G/22,C/176> (CA samur “gum-acacia 


tree”). 

sm‘ simi‘ “to hear”; sam‘ih “he heard it” <Mx2/69> (CA 
sami‘a). 

smk samik “elevating, raising” <C/9> (CA samaka allah as-sama 
“God raised the heaven”). 

smm simum pl. semayim “scorching, hot wind; towards the end 


of the hot season the east wind is especially strong, blow- 
ing then for as long as seven days and nights; it is called 
simum and is exceedingly dry and hot, causing much 
suffering” Musil, 18; “the hot blast of thin air, which they 
call ‘the pestilent’” Doughty, 1, 403; “hot dry north wind, 
which the Arab hails at this season with joy as the force 
which ripens the date” Phil, 11, 246 <C/45> (CA samum 
pl. sama’im “violent and intensely hot wind, generally 
occurring in spring or summer, accompanied by clouds 
of dust”). 

smn samin “melted butter” Muszl, 187; “this butter is the poor 
nomads’ money, wherewith they may buy themselves 
clothing and town wares” Doughty, 11, 306 <P6/19,M/52>. 
sman al-bill, misminat “fat she-camels” <P4/12,N/ 
103,Mx2/10> (CA samin, musmin “fat, plump”). 

smw sumwa “some, any, one or other” similar in meaning to 
xatw (cf. Lane, ism, “sign, name, substantive,” is originally 
simw or sumw). smuwt al-bdah “all Bedouins” <B/17>. 

smy samma “to name, call by a name; to pronounce ‘in the 
name of God’.” tisamwa bi- “to become famous for” 
<Mx2/83>. masmiy “famous, reputed” <P2/1>. misma, 
msamma “so called, so named” (CA musamma). 

snd sanad, sannad, ysannid “to go up, to move to higher 
ground, to travel in a south-westerly direction” (because 
the Arabian peninsula slopes up in that direction); san- 
nad “‘to go up’, is used for travelling in a westerly di- 
rection, whereas hadar, ‘to go down’, means that one is 
going towards the east” Musil, 182 and Hess, 61 <P4/ 
18,9/4,G/216>, part. sanid, msannid pl. snud “going up, 
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travelling to higher ground” <B/30,Mx4/12>; sannad “to 
send up, cause s.o. to go up; to push up against s.th.” 
<N/27>; ma sannidaw “they did not hold back their mares 
in meeting a much stronger enemy” Musil, 536, also ma 
yisnid <G/18>. asnad “to rest s.th on; to address a poem 
to, address s.o. in a poem” <N/29> (CA sanada “to as- 
cend”). senud “the upper parts of a valley” Musil, 520, 
683; “high, steep”; sznud al-gaylah “time approaching the 
hottest part of the day” = ad-daha al-‘ali. snad pl. sind 
“(camel) with a big, firm body, with a hump inclining 
towards the rear” <N/98,G/167> (CA sinad “strong, tall 
in the hump, long in the legs,” applied to a she-camel). 

sn° sanna‘ “to steer in the right direction; to make, do right; 
to take care of, manage, fix” Glos. sana‘, ysani‘ “to per- 
form s.th. well; to be suitable, propitious” Su, i, 102. sana‘ 
pl. asna‘, also tasni* pl. tisanz* “(right) direction, road; 
purpose, aim” Su, ii, 102; iii, 109 <N/80,C/75,P6/4>. ‘ala 
ger sana‘, tasni‘ “clumsily, incompetently, wrongly.” asani‘ 
“clear, well-trodden roads.” 

snm sanam “hump of the camel; happiness, glory” <C/ 
64,138,N/144> (CA sanam “hump; highest part of a 
thing”; sanam al-majd “the highest in respect of glory”). 

snn sann, ysinn “to pierce, thrust; to sharpen, whet” (CA 
sannah bi-r-rumh “he thrust him with the spear”). sininah 
“a sharp sabre” Musil, 217. snan “spearhead.” masnin 
“sharp, pointed” <Mx4/5,G/185> (CA sinan). 

sny sana, yasni “to draw water from the well” <P7/a>, inf. n. 
sany <Mx2/120>. asna opp. of arja‘ “to become 
drought-stricken, to strike with drought” <N/202,Mx3/ 
33>. sant pl. suwani “camel used to draw water from a 
well for irrigation purposes” <N/206,P1/12,5/9,G/2> 
(CA saniyah “a camel used to draw water from a well by 
a man riding or leading it away from the well, having 
the two extremities of a long rope tied to the saddle, and 
the upper end of the well-rope being tied to the mid- 
dle of the former rope”). misniy “affected by intense 
drought” (cf. CA sanah “drought”); sanawi “wadi that did 
not flow for a long time; drought-stricken”; ard sinzyyah 
“drought-stricken land” <N/93> (CA sanah sanwa’ “a 
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hard, distressing year”; ard sanwa@’ “a land affected with 
drought”). 

shy sahaj, yashaj “to go hastily; to pass through,” inf. n. sahj 
<C/87>; “pass over, disregard, not pay attention to” 
Musil, 608; “to tread on, flatten, crush” <G/106,127>; 
sahyin al-muwajib “those who are unmindful of their 
duties towards their clan and tribe” Musil, 107. suwahij 
“small paths” Muszl, 683; “torments of the soul, excite- 
ment, passionate outburst; paths by which the poison is 
spread, veins, arteries” Musil, 175, 273. 

shl sahhal “to make easy, facilitate, smooth the way for; to 
flatten, render plain, level.” tssahhal “to be, become easy” 
(CA sahhala, tasahhala). sahal “smooth, soft, plain; level 
ground, plain” <M/13> (CA sahil). 


shm sahamah expl. as “meat bought in a butcher’s shop (a 
dishonourable thing to do in the Bedouin view)” <S/37>. 
shy saha “to be unmindful, oblivious to” <H1/12,Mx4/76>; 


tashi ltamih “she lowers her veil as if in a moment of 
forgetfulness.” sthawiyyah “(she-camel) unmindful, heed- 
less, oblivious, inattentive” (CA saha “to be unmindful, 
inadvertent”; sahi, sahwan “unmindful”). 


sw] saj, yisuj “to move to and fro” Su, i, 95; “to get loose, 
slacken” Glos, inf. n. soj <S/86>. 

swr sur “wall, enclosure, fence” <P6/24> (CA sir). 

sw’ sa‘ah “time, a short time, a period of time” <P9/2,N/48> 
(CA sa‘ah). 

swe sag, yisug “to drive, urge on, spur on” <M/14,Mx1/12>; 


“to draw water for irrigation purposes with the help of 
camels; to irrigate” <H2/32a,N/68>; “to pay compensa- 
tion, ransom, dowry (e.g. horses or camels); to pass, hand 
over, to deliver a gift” Hess, 92 <M/38>; Glos; “to ask as 
a price.” ség ar-rgibah “paying the ransom (lit. of the 
neck)” Hess, 92. ft sugih “well done, appropriate, oppor- 
tune” <G/91,206> (CA sug “market”). sagah “rear (of a 
group of raiders, army, migrating tribe)” <G/102> (CA 
saqah “the rear of an army,” pl. of sag, “he who drives 
on the army from behind and guards it”). as-sag 
al-mhamiul see s.v. hml. 

swm sam “to pass on”; simtu “you continued on your journey, 
went on” <C/154> (CA sama “to pass, go on or along”). 
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sam, yisium, part. sayim “to offer a price, bargain” Glos; 
Hess, 147 <P6/c,7>; “to show an appetite for, inclination 
towards.” som “being for sale; bargaining, offering at a 
price” <P6/c>. sawwam “s.o. who bargains for, shows an 
interest in buying” (CA sama “to offer a commodity for 
sale”). misamah “a saddle to which the water bags are 
tied” Musil, 354 <S/47>. 

sww suww “evil, ill, misfortune” <P6/11,C/93> (CA sw’ 

swy sawa, yiswa “to be worth, equal to.” sawwa “to do s.th.; 
to inflict; to make, cause.” sawa, ysawi “to arrange, put 
in order, make straight, settle.” zstuwa “to be ready; to 
become fully fledged, reach maturity; to become straight- 
ened” <C/180,P6/11>. msawwi, miswi “making, creating.” 
suwan asnan “equal in teeth,” i.e. of the same age. swat 
“like, as” <N/51> (CA sawiy “equal, uniform”). 

syr sar “to go, march, attack.” sayyar ‘ala “to pay a visit (with- 
out being invited); to accompany s.o. as a guide and 
protector,” part. msayyir <Mx2/107>. sér “march, regu- 
lar pace” <G/129>; ‘ala ser “at once, immediately.” sér pl. 
syur “leather belt, small leather strips” Musil, 259; 
“thongs, strips of skin” <C/186> (CA sayr pl. suyur). sayir 
“attacking” Musil, 514; “traveller, wayfarer,” pl. styayir (CA 
s@ ir). sayrah “armed troop” <Mx1/57>. sayyir “guide; s.o. 
who accompanies a wayfarer and affords him protection 
from his own tribe” <M/36,Mx2/89,100,4/66>. msayir 
“aggressor, attacker” Musil, 482; msayyir “attacking”; 
msayyir pl. misayir “one who pays a visit” Su, iii, 81; JuKha, 
69; JuA, 231. misyar “visit” <Mx3/56>. 

SYS sas “origin; basis; pedigree” <N/4> (CA asas “foundation, 
basis”). msayyisah “a well-trained she-camel” (i.e. trained 
with siyasah, “prudence’”). 

syf sayaf, ysayif “to leave the door slightly ajar, almost closed”; 
ma ysayif = ma ysakk, ma yradd “it is not closed” <N/176>. 
sif “shore of the sea” <C/129> (CA sif). 

syl sal, yisil “to ask.” istisal, yististl “to supplicate, request” 
<P5/2> (CA sa‘ala). sal “to flow, stream.” sayyal “to cause 
to stream, to create a torrent, to inundate” Musil, 5. sél 
pl. syul “torrent, the streams that rush through the wa- 
dis after heavy rains” <C/67,174>. ya-mal as-sél “may it 
be inundated by a torrent (said when invoking a bless- 
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ing on a land).” misilah pl. misayil “middle of the wadi 
where the sél, the flood caused by rain, runs” <Mx2/31>. 
sym see swm. 

syy sayyat “bad, evil things” <P1/2> (CA sayy?’). 

Sbb Sabb, Sabbab “to become a young man, to grow up” <P5/ 
1,Mx1/19>; “to light, kindle (a fire, war)” <C/4,M/67,B/ 
42,G/231>; “to be eager, zealous, passionate” <B/5>. 
Sabbibaw niranhum “they lit their fires.” Sabb li-l-harb narth 
“he started a war.” Sbub “the kindling of a fire”; sbub 
al-harb “those who unleash, start a war” <G/217>; sbub 
al-lal “the simmering of the mirage.” Sabbab “lighting a 
fire, igniting s.th..” mSabbib “lighting a fire.” mSabbab “a 
good, nice, happy, fortunate (hadid) fellow whose opin- 
ion, course is the right one” <M/82,C/15,172,Mx1/41>. 
sibab expl. as syn. of xér, hadd “good luck, good fortune; 
good-natured, energetic behaviour” <C/166>. Sabbah 
“youth” (CA shabba inf. n. shubub “to kindle”; shabba 
al-harb “to kindle war”). 

sbh sibahni “he looked at me intently.” Sabbah “to compare, 
liken to” <P1/7,M/88>. Sabhth tifuh “his gaze skips over; 
he does not look at, disregards.” 

Sbr sibir pl. sbur, asbar “span between the thumb and the little 
finger” Hess, 123, also tasbir pl. tisabir <P4/7,S/100>. twal 
as-sbur “those whose reach is long, far, whose attainments 
are great” (lit. “those whose span reaches far”) (CA shibr). 

sSbrg tisabrag “to vie with one another, compete for, to be 
eager, full of fighting spirit, to swagger” <B/5> (CA 
shabraga “to tear, shred; to take very long steps while 
running”). 

5b° asba‘ “to sate, satiate, fill, gratify, satisfy, fulfil a wish” <P6/ 
6,G/206>. misbi‘ “filling, satiating, giving to the full” (CA 
ashba‘a). sba‘ah “mud used as plaster; a handful of mud 
to fill the cracks in a brick wall” Hu; Fas, i, 71 <N/76>. 

sby sibah pl. siba “extremity, tip, point, foremost part (of a 
lance, group of horse riders)” KhaAd, 354 <P9/6,N/ 
32,G/165> (CA shabah pl. shaba “the point of the extrem- 
ity of anything”). 

Str ad-dyul as-sitr “short tails without much hair”; idan Sitr 
“with raised ears” Su, i, 127; Sitr al-fxud expl. as “big, 
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muscular thighs” <C/139> (CA ashtar “slit, crooked,” said 
of an eyelid or lip). 

sty Satta “to graze in the winter” Musil, 78. as-sta “winter; forty 
nights’ rule of the star Sirius, from December to about 
20 February” Musil, 8 <M/95,B/6>. Sitwi “rain of that 
period” Musil, 8 (CA shita’). masta pl. misati “winter 
pasture” Musil, 77. 


Sr tisajar “to quarrel, altercate, fight, dispute” <M/38> (CA 
tashajara). 
Shh Sahh “to be niggardly, greedily desirous” <P5/10>; “to be 


scanty, little” <G/153> (CA shahha). Sahh bi- “to spare 
one’s life” Glos. sahh pl. sahhin, and sthth pl. shah “spar- 
ing, niggardly, parsimonious with, clinging jealously to 
s.th.,” also Sahhah; ashah “misers” Musil, 482. liyalin Sahasith 
“meagre nights,” i.e. “time of want, hunger” <G/44> (CA 
shahih, shahshah, shahshah “niggardly”). 

shm Sahham “to extract the heart of palm trees” <N/130> (CA 
shahm an-nakhl “the heart, cerebrum, of palm trees”). 
Saham pl. shim “unmolten fat; fat” Musil, 97; Hess, 115 
<S/105,118,C/186,M/53,N/99,G/226>. mashum pil. 
misahim “fattened.” 

shn Sahan “to worry, trouble, disturb, bother” <P9/5>. istahan 
“to be depressed, gloomy, angry.” Sahhan “to threaten 
s.0..” Sahnah “fear” Musil, 421; mashun, minsahin, mistihin 
“anxious, fearful, distressed, sorrowful, troubled, an- 
guished” Musil, 421. mashan pl. misahin “sorrow, trouble, 
problem” (CA shahana “to bear rancour, malice, spite 
against’). 

Sdd Sadd, ySidd “to saddle; to move the camp” Glos; “to pack 
up and set out on a march, to load the tent and other 
luggage on the camels in order to start a journey; to 
wander, roam” Hess, 59; “to set out on a trek, migration; 
to ride away, to ride on a journey; to march on (in war); 
to lash up, tie up, strap up” <Mx2/109,H5/14,C/ 
26,140,N/89,155,G/6,M/18>. Sadd “saddling” Musil, 292 
<S/47,N/141>. Sidd, Sidid “moving camp, leaving on a 
march” <Mx1/2,S/47>. Saddah pl. Sdid “a day’s march; 
the distance covered in a day’s march by a caravan, 1.e. 
30-40 kms” <G/5>. Sdad pl. isiddah “saddle” Glos <H1/ 
7,Mx2/59,C/102,S/86>. sidayid “pack-camels”; masdidah 
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“saddled camel” Musil, 306 (CA shadd ar-rihal “the bind- 
ing of the camels’ saddles upon their backs, i.e. going 
on a journey”). Siddah “hardship, adversity” <S/85> (CA 
shiddah). 

Sdy yasda, yiSdi, ySadi, ysad “he resembles, he is like” Muszl, 
177, 482 and Glos <N/70,100,H2/1,M/2,S/134> (CA 
shada “to assimilate, liken to”). 

Srb sinib, yasrab “to drink.” Sirb pl. asrab “plot of land watered 
by an irrigation channel” <B/48>. sirib “one who drinks 
from a well together with others, camps near a well with 
others.” masrab pl. misanb “place of watering” (CA sharib 
“one who drinks with another”; mashrab “place of drink- 
ing’). 

Srd Sarad, yasrid “to run away, flee, escape” Musil, 115. Sar- 
rad “to scatter, disperse.” Sirtdah pl. Sarayid “remains; 
remnants, survivors (of a battle, calamity, etc.)” <B/32> 
(CA sharada “to run away at random”; sharidah pl. shara’id 
“a remainder of anything”). sand pl. srud, Sirdan “men 
who flee from battle, cowards.” 


Srr Sarr pl. Sarar “evil, badness; evil fortune, unhappiness, 
death” <C/97,S/65> (CA shar7v). 
Sr Sarva‘, part. mSarn‘ “to bring animals to the water, to water 


at”; arwet al-bill w-Sarra‘t fi l-masra‘ah “I brought the camels 

to the water and they drank from it” Hess, 63 <B/23,G/ 

234>. Sari“ pl. Sirra® “watering” <P6/14>. msari° “supply- 

ing with water, irrigating” <P1/3>. sir’ “sides of a valley, 
watercourse.” masra‘ pl. misari‘ “places with abundant and 
good water, where, besides watering the herds, the wom- 
en also get all the water needed in the camp” Musil, 565 
(CA shari‘ “entering water, lowering one’s head in or- 
der to drink”; mashra‘). Sar’, Sar‘ah “law, source of author- 
ity, law dispensed by a judge” <P11/a,Mx2/100>; “favou- 
rite, maiden of the lover’s choice”; Sar‘ pl. Sarayi", syn. 
of slum, “customs, conduct in accordance with the ideals 
of the desert code” <C/19,M/47>. masru‘ “customary” 
(CA shari‘ah, shara‘ pl. shara’i* “watering-place, law, way 
of belief and conduct that is right in religion”). Sra‘ “sail; 
tent” <N/63>. 

srf Sarraf, asraf “to climb to a summit, ascend a mountain; 
to look out from a high place, watch” <B/34>, part. 
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msarnf <B/15,Mx3/1>. masraf, misraf pl. misarif “elevation, 
a high vantage point; summit” Musil, 227 <N/159,Mx2/ 
78,P9/1>. Srifah “a high place” Glos (CA ashrafa “to be 
high; to look upon, view from above”; mashraf “a place 
from which one overlooks”). 

Srh Sarh “ambitious, desirous, greedy, covetous, avid” <P7/ 
8>; “look askance, be annoyed, be critical of s.o.” <G/ 
81>. t5rah “ala “she begins to yearn for” Musil, 548. sarah, 
Sarh “ambition, aspiration; mild reproach; annoyance” 
Hu <M/59,H1/45,Mx2/87,4/82>. Sarhah “a yearly gra- 
tuity, zkramiyyah, given by the Saudi government to its 
citizens, the amount depending on merit and rank, as 
decided by a committee,” see az-Zamil, Asdag al-buniud, 
475, 478 on its origins. ‘aléh Sarhah “one depended on 
him/it”; kunt masriuhin ‘aléh “1 depended on him” Mu- 
sil, 552 (CA shariha “to be vehemently desirous, very 
greedy; sharth, sharhan “vehemently desirous; sharah 
“greediness, covetousness’ ). 


Sry Sara, yasri “to buy” <P4/25>; sarah, Sarrayah “those who 
buy s.th. in large quantities” <N/56> (CA shara). 
Str Sattar “to remove from, keep at a distance from” Hu <G/ 


81> (CA shatira “to be remote, distant”). Sutrah, Sitir, 
Sitirah “(a weapon) with a sharp point or blade; sharp, 
cutting; a sword’; séfin Sitir “a saber with a cutting edge” 
Musil, 360. 

Stt istatt “to have a hard time, to toil, drudge.” zstiSatt “to 
become difficult, oppressive, cruel, severe.” Suttah syn. 
of siddah, “hardship, oppression, affliction, misfortune” 
JuKha, 35 <S/160,0/10>; also sztzt. Satt “hump” (CA shatta 
“to oppress, to go to extremes”; shatti “cruel, oppressive”; 
shatat “excessiveness, cruelty, tyranny, oppression”; shatt 
“the side of a camel’s hump; shore, bank of a river”). 

stf mistif expl. as xamil “stupid,” ma hub ‘ala hagg, yjannib min 
as-suwab, mixti “what he does is not right, off the mark, 
wrong” <N/16,S/105> (CA shatafa “an “to deviate from”). 

stn Sitan “to worry, weigh upon one, trouble”; satnih al-lizum 
“he is preoccupied with s.th..” “indi Satn “I have s.th. to 
do, some business I must deal with.” Satnah pl. Stun “wor- 
ry, fretting, unease, worriedness” Musil, 286. mastun 
“worried, troubled.” stan pl. Sitn, and Sitan pl. Sitnan “rope 
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attached to the dalw, the bucket used for drawing water 
from a well” Hess, 64 <Mx1/87>. 


Sdy Sida, yaSdi, yasda “to shatter, split” <C/175,P10/3>; yasda 
“to hurt, ache” Musil, 273 (CA shaziya “to become split, 
slit”). 

§b Sa‘ab expl. as “to cause trouble, division” <N/111> (CA 


sha‘aba “to break up, render unsound, impaired”). 57‘b, 
51tb pl. Sab, si‘ban “a main valley or watercourse of an 
intermittent stream” Musil, 683 <B/30,H1/25,C/ 
67,Mx4/116>. mis‘ab pl. misa‘tb “two-pronged stick, short 
stick used for urging on and driving mounts” Musil, 107; 
“camel-stick” Doughty, 1, 264; the brand, wasm, of 
al-Makharim has the shape of a forked stick, mis‘ab on 
the camel’s neck <P9/17> (CA tasha“aba “to separate, 
divide, branch”; shi‘b pl. shi‘ab “watercourse”). 

Sf Sa‘af pl. Suf, as‘af “the upper part of the hump” <P3/3> 
(CA sha‘af “the upper or uppermost part of the hump 
of the camel”). mis‘af pl. misa‘if “a camel with long thick 
hair on the hump” Musil, 548 <N/156>. 57‘fexpl. as ‘ajj 
“dust storm” <P5/5>. 

sl is‘al “a blazing fire”; Sal “glitter, sparkling light” <H1/ 
18,M/67,80,S/140>. as‘al “a colour between asfar and 
asmar, yellowish and brownish” Muszl, 158, 166, 318 (CA 
sha‘ala “to burn brightly”; ash‘ala an-nar “he made the 
fire burn fiercely”). 

s‘y Sa‘a, yas‘a “to drive, urge on quickly, in haste, vehement- 
ly” JuA, 236 <H2/30>; Sa‘ani “he urged me on, goaded, 
impelled me vehemently”; sa‘ “to goad, press, drive” Glos. 
Say’ (by metathesis) “driving, goading, impelling.” 


Sgl sugl “embroidery, stitchwork” <C/140> (CA shugl “occu- 
pation, work, activity”). 
if saff “to desire, aspire to, be eager”. Saff pl. sfuf “wish, 


desire” <P1/1,M2/79,O/11>; Safft “my wish, desire”; 
bi-5-Saff “as one may like or fancy”; bi-Safft “it looks good 
to me” Musil, 166, 387; saff bali “my desire, my heart’s 
dearest wish” Su i, 152 <N/30,145,0/4,14>. 

Sfg asfag, tisaffag “to be anxious, keen” Glos, “to be concerned 
about, attach great value to” <H4/2,S/150,154>. safgan, 
sifig and misfig “anxious, fearful, excited, restless, agitat- 
ed, desirous, longing for” <C/165> (CA ashfaqa). 
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Sfy asfa “to long for, feel a desire for, to crave.” Sifah “de- 
sire, longing, ambition” Musil, 318 <S/60>. sifawi “long- 
ing, desiring.” Sifa “a flat top of a long ridge, upland” 
Musil, 113, 151, 683; “high desert, steppe.” 

sgh asgah pl. Sugh, Sgah “fair, white tinged with rose” <G/ 
197>. Sugh al-banat “fair maidens.” Sagha pl. sigh “a white 
she-camel with a shade of pink colour” Musil, 334; Sugh 
al-bkar “young she-camels of that hue” (CA ashqah “what 
is not of a pure white hue”). 

Sgr asgar pl. Sugr “fair, reddish, reddish brown” Musil, 31; 
here it denotes “the yellowish colour of coffee prepared 
with cardamom and other spices” <H2/16> (CA ashqar 
“reddish”). 

seg Sagg, yiSuge; Saggag, ysaggig “to cleave, cut, split; to tear, 
shred, rend” <M/20>. sagg pl. Sgug “cut, rent, crack” 
<Mx1/17,4/42>. Sigg al-gana, a child’s game, lit. “the half 
of a stick,” a kind of “hide-and-seek” <B/3>. Suggah “cleft, 
narrow valley between two sand-hills” <C/36,75,185,Mx2/ 
93,G/9>. Sigg “one half of the udder, two of the four 
teats” <Mx1/36> (CA shaqqaga “to cut s.th. lengthwise; 
to rend, rip, slash.” shigg “the half of a thing.” shuggah 
“mountain road”). 

sgy Siga “to be unhappy, miserable, distressed.” Siga “misfor- 
tune, distress, misery, suffering, wretchedness, toil, 
drudging, hardship.” Sigiyy, sigawi “miserable, suffering 
the torments of love, pained, distressed” <Mx4/7> (CA 
shaqa’, shaga “wretchedness”; shaqiy “unfortunate, unhap- 
py, miserable”). 


slx Salax “to break” Hu. sallax “to slice, cut in slices” <Mx2/ 
96>. 

slsl Salasil ar-rmah “spearheads with sharp blades”; also mSalsil 
JuA, 104 <P8/14>. 

sl Sala‘ “to seize, take off’ Glos <G/238>; “to raise; to rise, 


Cc 


get up” Hu. Salla’ “to pluck, remove” Glos. masli‘ “thrown 
off (from the saddle)” Musil, 616. salla‘ “tearing, ripping 
off? <C/25,P4/33>. 


SU Salfa pl. suf, Salfat “broad blade of a spear” Musil, 133 
<P8/14,G/5,10,38>. 
sll Sall, yisill “to take, carry” <N/141,P10/a,B/18,G/84,157> 


“to sew quickly,” inf. n. Sall <Mx1/61>; “to take away; to 
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snatch” Glos <G/107>; “to drive” Musil, 5; “to take far 
away’ Musil, 205. Sallah “far journey” Musil, 205; “ener- 
gy, power” (CA shalla “to urge on, drive”). Slal “thread, 
sewing” <M/86>. Silil pl. Salayil “a pace of camels or 
horses” (CA shullah “the place one aims to journey to”). 
silal “hem (of a mantle)” Musil, 360; “horse’s tail and the 
hairs of the tail” Muszl, 513, 554; “piece of cloth used as 
a banner” <N/128>; yumi Sililth “he waves a piece of cloth 
as a signal to give warning of the enemy’s approach” Fas, 
i, 138. 

sly Sala “to break, shatter” <G/238>; Slitih = fritth “it spliced, 
shattered it”; Sala, yasla and Sala, ysali “to suit s.o., to be 
of avail to s.o., conducive to one’s health or mental state”; 
ySalini “it suits me, is better for me.” tisala “to get bet- 
ter, improve.” aSla = afdal “better, more suitable; best” 
<Mx1/111,H3/c). sale “good, suitable; a good, pleasant 
person”; ‘lum Siliyyah “good news.” mitsali “feeling, do- 
ing fine; being in good spirits and health” (CA ishtala 
“to save from harm”). 

smt Simat “to gloat over s.o.’s mishaps, rejoice at the misfor- 
tune of” <Mx1/66,S/95,155,B/40> (CA shamita). tisamat 
“to return disappointed” <G/69> (CA tashammata “to 
return disappointed, without spoil”). 

5mx Samix pl. Suwamix, simmax “high, lofty” <M/93>; Samix 
an-nab pl. simmax an-nib “(camels) with long eye-teeth; 
camels”; simmax ad-dirwat” “high-humped camels” (CA 
shamikh “high, lofty”). 

smr Sammar “to raise, tuck up one’s garment, roll up one’s 
sleeves; to strive, exert o.s.” <C/17>; “to raise its tail,” 
part. mSammir <B/27> (CA shammara). 


Smrx msamrax ar-ras “a soaring peak” <S/142> (CA shamrakh 
pl. shamarikh “the pinnacle of a mountain”). 
Smt simtan “men with grizzled hair; experienced warriors in 


their early middle age” <N/210> (CA ashmat “a man with 
grizzled hair, hoariness mixed with the blackness of 


youth”). 
5m‘ masmu’ “sprinkled, scattered” <P6/17>; Sam‘ “mortar” 
Musil, 153 (CA shama‘a “to be scattered, dispersed”). 
sml asmal “to travel north” <Mx1/82> (CA ashmala “to go into 
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the direction of the wind blowing from the north”). 
myarr Samlah see s.v. rr. 

Snr Sinar expl. as “aspect, colour, appearance” <N/170>. 

§n masniu‘, sint© “abominable, bad, evil, foul, ugly, disgust- 
ing” <P1/19,6/5>. San‘a “ferocious fighters.” Sana‘ “s.th. 
bad, evil, dishonourable; death” (CA shani‘, shani‘, ash- 
na‘). 

snf asnaf nobody seemed to be sure about the meaning of 
this word; mostly it was explained as “war banners” 
(byang) but also as “sides, flanks (of the enemy)” <N/ 
161,Mx2/74> (CA shanafa “to look at s.th. in a state of 
opposition, to dislike, hate”; shanaf “hatred, vehement 
enmity’). 

snn §ann “litter carried on the back of a camel” <G/157>. 
Sannah pl. Ssnun, snan “dry, old water-skin; piece of an 
old, thoroughly dried hide” Musil, 142; “dried out, shriv- 
elled” <P5/4>. Sann pl. Snun “a piece of leather, shaped 
like the basin used for watering the camels (hdd), with 
which the Bedouins’ kitchen utensils are transported” 
(CA shann, shannah pl. shinan “a skin, an old and worn 
out water-skin”). 


Sny Sana, yasna “to blame” JuKha, 104. sana “blame; hateful- 
ness” <H3/5> (CA shana’a inf. n. shan’, shan’ah “to 
hate”). 

shb ashab pl. sihb “of a grey, dusty colour, grey with a tinge 


of blue” Musil, 21 <Mx3/33>; ashab al-milh “dark-grey 
salt,” i.e. “gunpowder” Musil, 632; ashab al-lal “the grey 
quivering air on a hot day” Musil, 147-148 (CA ashhab). 
mishab pl. misahib “kindling, a dry, long piece of wood 
that is kindled in one fire in order to light another or 
to be used as a torch” Hess, 123 <G/231,236>. 

Shr Sahar, yashar “to be vociferous, to trumpet, to announce 
in a loud voice; to soar, lift into the air” <H2/14>. bi-tashir 
“in a loud voice, noisily”; Sahhar “loud, clear, apparent” 
<H2/22>. Sahar “ornament, distinguishing marks, con- 
spicuous clothing” <G/33> (CA shahara “to make appar- 
ent, commonly known; to divulge, render notorious”). 
mistthir “loud, audible to all, announcing at the top of 
one’s voice” <P8/6>. 

Shn sehan pl. styahin “hunting falcon, noble falcon” Musil, 31, 
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160 <N/51,Mx4/77> (CA shahin pl. shayahin “hunting 
falcon” < Persian shahin “royal falcon”). 


shy asha “to give appetite; arouse desire, greed” <O/1> (CA 
shahha). 
sSwr Sawar “to ask advice, counsel” <G/6>. tisawar “to take 


counsel; to confer, deliberate” <G/6>. mSir “s.o. who gives 
counsel, advice” <G/72,S/21>. sor “decision reached in 
the majlis, the tribal assembly, concerning the course the 
tribe is going to follow; forecast of the next journeys of 
the tribe, whereof a kind of running advice remains in 
the mind of the tribesmen” Doughty, 1, 290; “good advice” 
Musil, 482, pl. aswar, asawir <N/101,P8/15>. miswar “er- 
rand; journey” (CA mashwarah, mashurah, shura “consul- 
tation, counsel, advice”). 

suf Saf, yisuf “to look, see.” istaf “to see, look, look for” <G/ 
15,Mx2/77>. sof (also pronounced as Saf) “sight, vision” 
<B/24,H2/1,9,C/156,G/210,0/12>; “range of vision, 
looking.” Sofah, Suftin, stfah “spectacle, view, (a thing) 
clearly visible” (CA shawf). safah expl. as “concerns, duties 
connected with one’s household, family; internal prob- 
lems, questions that must be solved within the clan or 
tribe; the weak and needy for whom the clan or tribe is 
responsible; the women in one’s household” <M/ 
31,Mx2/77,G/77>; t‘arris as-Safah “you arrange a mar- 
riage for one of the women in your care”; ma luhum safah 
“they have no valid, good reason to do so” (CA sha’fah 
“family and household”). 

Swg Sag, yisug “to please, be attractive” <N/64,M/42>. Sog 
“longing, desire; a coveted thing of which one is wor- 
thy; sweetheart; husband” Musil, 561 <Mx1/86> (shagqa 
“to excite one’s desire”). 


Swk msawwak “bullet” <Mx2/104,105,C/25,175,P9/13,11/3> 
(CA shawwaka “to be thorny; to injure, pierce”). 
sul sol has the same meaning as Dill, “camels collectively,” 


Musil, 141, 344 <P8/7,10/1,G/180>; Ssuwayil (pl.) “good 
milch camels” Su, iii, 141 (in CA shail pl. shuwwal means 
“she-camels raising their tails to the stallion as a sign that 
they have conceived”; and shawl, shawa’il “she-camels 
whose milk has dried up,” whereas the vernacular Sol has 
the connotation of “rich in milk”). 
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Swm sam, yisum “to soar to (moral or physical) heights” Sw, 
11, 204 <H4/9>; “to turn away from s.th. as a matter of 
pride; to glory in, pride o.s. on one’s abstention, to derive 
pride from an act of voluntary abstinence, mortification, 
relinquishing one’s rightful claim to s.th.”; cf. also Mu- 
sil, 471, about Stmah <S/122>, see s.v. Sym. 

Swy aswa syn. of asla “better, more suitable”; s.o. who is aswa 
is “not bad, a rather nice fellow.” Sawa “to grill, to roast, 
to broil; to pain, torment” (CA shawa). Sawi pl. Sawiyyah, 
Suwawt, Suwaya, Suwwan “nomads raising sheep and goats, 
not camels” Hess, 57; JuA, 101; “Bedouins tending flocks 
of goats and sheep. These flocks do not permit them to 
go into the interior of the desert. They are limited to 
the territory where there is an abundance of water and 
where annuals grow evey year. They encamp on the edge 
of the desert and are therefore known as ‘relatives of the 
people of the settled country.’ They do not undertake 
extensive raids and they acknowledge the supremacy of 
various Bedouins, to whom they pay a tax of protection” 
Musil, 44-45; even today sawi has retained its denigrat- 
ing connotation and is used as a slight <M/7,C/47> (CA 
shawiy “a man possessing sheep and/or goats”). 

Syb Sib, Styyab (pl.) “grey.” Sayib pl. stban “grey beard, old 
man.” Sib al-gawanb, al-manacib “camels with grey or white 
hair; from continuous sweating the hair covered by the 
cushion on which the rider rests his feet becomes white” 
Musil, 308 <Mx1/33>. séb “greyness; old age” <H2/18> 
(CA shayb). 

Syx Sax “to become a prince, sheikh” Musil, 309. sex pl. Sixan, 
Syux, Sux “chief, head of a tribe” <M/85,87,H2/19,G/49>. 
Sixah “the position, dignity of being a sheikh, sheikhdom” 
<H2/19,G/49>; stxah jaddtyyah “chieftainship inherited 
from one’s forefathers”; stxah nibitah “a home-grown 
chieftainship,” i.e. one acquired bi-d-dra‘ “by the strength 
of one’s arm” Hess, 88. 

Syd Sayyad “to raise, build, put up (a tent)” <C/118,H1/ 
33,Mx4/14>; msayyadat (f.pl.) “raised, built, put up” <S/ 
78> (CA shayyada “to raise high, to build s.th. strong and 
high”). 
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SyS §aS, Sis “cotton, white cloth”; ss al-lon are the rutab dates 
that have not yet fully ripened” <C/39,Mx3/15>. 

sy Sayya’ “to spread news” <H5/15>. Saya‘ “to call a herd 
of camels with a short drawling song” Musil, 379; masya‘ 
“the ditty sung by the herdsman to keep the returning 
herd of camels together” Musil, 337; msayi‘ “one who calls 
to his animals in a singing voice” Musil, 347. 57° “good 
reputation, fame” <C/29>; tasyi* tibih “spreading the 
reputation of his goodness” Musil, 366 (CA shay‘ “s.th. 
that becomes spread, known to all”). 

Syl sal, yisil “to carry” <P11/3>; “to load; to carry away, re- 
move, transport” <P7/7>; “to travel, journey on”; Silu 
‘aléhin “set out on, travel on those she-camels!” KhaAd, 
315. istal “to carry, load on.” Sayyalat “pack-camels” (CA 
shala “to carry, transport”). Sélah pl. Syal “veil” Hu, set- 
tled folks, hadar, were said to use the word gna’ pl. 
migant’ <N/60,Mx2/22>. 

Sym Sam “to loath, be fed up with” <M/83>. sStmah “honour, 
pride, magnanimity’; stmat hamulah “(she is) the boast 
of her kin” Musil, 192; “gift of honour” Musil, 198, 647; 
stmah “is among the most prominent qualities of a fa- 
mous man: he who has it will not always insist on his 
rights, gladly yielding to one weaker than himself and 
sometimes giving up his claim to a thing that clearly 
belongs to him; ytiSayyam ‘an as-Siy means that he gave 
up a thing or did not take a thing although evidently 
his; without it no 7a‘ al-mruwwah is perfect” Musil, 471 
<M/47>. 

syn san “to become, be bad, ugly, in a bad condition” <N/ 
119,153,C/14,S/152>. sen “ugly, bad” contr. of zén “good, 
beautiful” <N/85,B/43> (CA shayn and zayn). hilfin Sen 
“an ugly oath,” i.e. “a strong oath” <Mx2/109>. mistan 
“out of sorts, upset” <S/151>. ya-sen “O rascal!,” an ex- 
pression used in jest even with a person dear to one, 
Musil, 300, 615. 


Cc 6 


Syy Sayy “anything, something”; Sayyat “various, numerous 
things.” 
sbb sabb, ysubb “to pour, pour forth” Musil, 106, Glos <C/ 


4,175>. sabbab “pourer (e.g. of coffee)” <H2/21>. sibib 
“pouring, splashing.” subb, msabbab, masbub “what is 
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poured,” i.e. “lead, bullets” <N/124,H1/27,40,Mx1/7>; 
msabbab ad-darj “the ammunition, bullets in the maga- 
zine of the rifle.” 

sbh sabbah “to attack at sunrise (when the left foreleg of the 
resting camels of the enemy’s camp are being unfet- 
tered)” Musil, 523 <C/167,G/129> (CA sabbaha “to come 
to s.o., attack in the morning”). misabih “attacks at dawn,” 
also sibah, Hess, 98; mib‘idin al-misabih “men who cover a 
great distance, ride all night, and surprise the unsuspect- 
ing enemy with a raid at dawn.” 


sbr sabir pl. suwabir “back of the head where it meets the 
neck” Hu <B/22>. 
sby sibty pl. sibyan “boy; man” <P1/13,H1/1,Mx1/5>. sebeyyah 


pl. sebaya “girls; women” <P3/2> (CA sabtyy “boy”; sabiyyah 
pl. sabaya “girl”). 

shb sthib pl. sthban “lover, sweetheart; spouse” <G/230>; 
“friend” <N/152>; “partner in commerce or any kind of 
business, creditor” <P6/c,G/174>; asahib “enemies, en- 
emies among one’s own kinsmen, troublemakers with- 
in one’s own tribe” <N/163,Mx2/17>. sihbah “friendship; 
commerce, traffic” <N/120> (CA sahib). 

shsh sthsah “sandy, flat plain shut in by rocky ridges”; also 
sahsah “a plain shut in by low but steep bluffs” Musil, 683 
<N/61>. (CA sahsah, sahsah “a barren plain strewn with 
small pebbles, a smooth tract of land”). 

shn sahn pl. shin “a big plate, plateau; large tray on which 
meat is set before the guests, on which a roasted sheep 
or goat balanced on top of a mound of rice can be 
served” Musil, 626; “large shallow pan with two handles 
in which supper is brought to the guests” Musil, 70, 249 
<M/52,P8/3,N/167,Mx2/88> (CA sahn pl. suhun “bowl, 
dish, plate”). 

sxf sixif pl. sxaf, sixf “unsound, altered for the worse; thin, 
worn; fine, tender” KhaAd, 192 <Mx4/51> (CA sakhif 
“thin in texture”). msaxif “tender parts.” misaxif l-abkar 
“nice, shapely, strong and well-built, fine she-camels” 
<H2/7>. sxaf al-bill, sxaf a5-S6l “nice, beautiful she-camels; 
a herdsman’s favourite milch camels, yafra‘’ at-tanyat 
minha he chases the others away from her in order to 
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let her drink first” <P8/7,Mx1/31,G/126,156,189>; also 
sixifah “nice milch camel” <P4/20>. 

SxY sixty pl. saxya “generous, liberal, openhanded” (CA sa- 
khiyy pl. askhiya’, sukhawa’, the change from s to emphatic 
sis acommon one in the Najdi dialect, cf. also the pre- 
ceding entry). saxa “liberality, generosity” <M/15,Mx1/ 
44,3/13,39> (CA sakha’). 

sdd sadd “to turn away from, go away” <N/130,G/181>; “to 
miss, go astray” <G/141>; “to avoid, shun; to back away, 
be averse to; to turn away, divert, send away, prevent s.o. 
from doing s.th.” sadd pl. sdud “averting, repulsion, 
obstruction; adversity” <S/84> (CA sadda). 

sdr sidar “to move away from the well, watering-place” <C/ 
137>; also saddar <Mx3/26>. saddar “to hoist the bucket 
by moving away from the well while pulling the rope.” 
sadir “breast; foremost part, first part” (CA sadr). sadir, 
msaddir “setting out from the watering-place for the 
pasture”; al-bill sadrah “the camels drank this morning 
and then set out for the pasture” Hess, 80. misdar “the 
setting out from the watering-place” <Mx1/31>. sidir, sidir 
“camels just turning back from water” Glos <Mx3/ 
26,46,G/152>; sdur wrid “those coming from the 
watering-place, those heading towards it; coming and 
going” (CA sadara “to go, turn away’). 

iY sad‘ “cleft, gorge” <Mx2/49>. sidi‘ = masdu‘ “cracked; a 
crackpot, a crazy person.” mitsaddi* “cracked, cleft” 
<Mx2/90>; ‘ugh as-Saham wi-mlafhatha r-ridifi // gamat 
tisasa mitl masdu‘ al-agdam “First she (the camel) was fat 
and tried to throw off the rear-rider, // But now she 
staggers along as if her pads have been cleft” (CA sada‘a 
“to cleave, split, crack”). 

sdg sidg pl. sdug “temple” <N/204> (CA sudg). 

saf sadaf “to happen by chance”; ma sadaf innth “he did not 
happen to, it did not happen that he.” saduf“mischance, 
accident” (CA sadafa “to find, meet unexpectedly, by 
chance, come across s.th. or s.o.; to happen by chance, 
to come to pass”). 

sdg sidag, yasdig “to prove to be true, speak the truth.” 
tisaddag “to be gentle, nice to” <C1/3>. sidg “truth” <G/ 
50> (CA sadaqa). 
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STX sarx “shouting; sound of gunfire” <Mx1/49,70> (CA sar- 
akha “to cry, yell, shout”). 
srr sarr, yisirr “to tie up, put (money into a purse); to bind 


the udder of a she-camel with a srar’. srar “small pieces 
of wood or sharp clamps made from dry stalks, tudat pl. 
tuwadi (Musil, 292, 298), which are bound with a string 
made of camel hair, jma‘ pl. jma‘ah, under the two teats 
of the left half of the udder of the she-camel in order 
to prevent her young from sucking her milk at will.” 
masrur, msarrar “a camel whose udder is bound with a 
srar” <H2/8,23,Mx1/36> (CA sarra “to bind, tie up; to 
bind the she-camel’s udder with the szrar’; strar pl. asirrah 
“the string that is tied over the she-camel’s udder and 
over the piece of wood called tudiyah in order that her 
young may not suck her; it is a custom of the Arabs to 
bind the szrar upon the udders of their milch camels 
when they send them to pasture by themselves; and when 
they return in the evening, they loosen the aszrrah and 
milk”; masrur “a she-camel having her udder bound with 
the szrar”). sarrah “clamour, din, confused cries.” sarritin 
tsurr expl. as “the noise produced by the wooden equip- 
ment and ropes when the suwaniz draw water from wells 
for the irrigation of palm groves and fields” <Mx2/90> 
(CA sarrah “vociferation, vehemence of grief or anxiety”). 

sr misra’ pl. misari* “reins” <P4/25>. sar‘a “the dead lying 
on the battlefield” <P5/5> (CA sari‘ pl. sar‘a “thrown on 
the ground, prostrated”). 

srf saraf, yasrif “to spend, expend; to provide for” (CA 
sarafa); “to write” <C/177>. tisarraf “to act freely, inde- 
pendently; to be able to” <O/14> (CA tasarrafa). sarfah 
“handling, turning” <P4/25>; sarfat ryalih “expenditure 
of money.” asarrif al-gaf sarf as-sériftyyah “I am as adept 
at my verses as shopkeepers at counting their money”). 
sarraf “money changer” <P1/7>. sirif “a grating, creak- 
ing noise (e.g. of the wooden saddle, or the sound pro- 
duced by the wooden roller of a water hoist over which 
runs the rope holding the bucket), scratching (of a pen)” 
<C/70> (CA sarf “expenditure; spending.” sarif “creak- 
ing, grating’; sarafat al-bakrah “the sheave of the pulley 
made a grating noise”). 
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saram “to cut off, harvest (dates)” <N/120>, inf. n. sarm 
<H5/a>. saram “harvesting, cutting off (the fruit, bunches 
of dates).” misarim (pl.) “cut off” (cf. CA sarama “to cut, 
cut off the fruit of the palm trees”; masrum “cut off, 
having the fruit cut off”). sarram “severe, resolute” <C/ 
171>; sarum “a hunting falcon with a good instinct for 
killing its prey” (CA saramah “sharpness and toughness; 
courage and vigour’). sarayim (pl.) “the xtam, noseband 
or halter of a camel.” 

misrvy “(water) not visited for a long time and foul-tasting 
(if no water is drawn from a well for a long time, the 
bottom of the well becomes cluttered with all kinds of 
debris, camel dung is blown into it along with dust by 
the wind, decomposing bodies of birds and animals have 
dropped into it, etc., and as a result its water becomes 
foul-tasting and putrid).” sarah, srry “well, water that has 
not been visited for a long time” <N/25,Mx2/12>. san 
“water that has stood for a long time, foul (water)” <G/ 
226,232> (CA sara “(the water) remained long and be- 
came altered for the worse”; sara, sira “water that has 
altered for the worse”). 

sa‘b pl. sub, si‘b “refractory, stubborn, untractable, re- 
calcitrant” <N/64,M/59,P6/12,11/8>; s7°b al-gibayil “the 
intractable, refractory, indomitable tribes” <P6/23>. 
msa‘‘abat “untractable camels” <N/143> (CA sa‘b). 
s‘ud “a she-camel that miscarries in the summer and then 
is allowed to suckle her young of the preceding year; for 
that reason her milk is said to be especially sweet” <N/ 
9> (CA sa‘id). 

sa‘sa‘ “courageous warrior” Su, i, 43 <P6/24> (CA sa‘sa‘a 
“to move, disperse, scatter”). sa‘asz° “spirited (camels)” 
KhaAd, 250. 

si‘fug “the crest of a spur of sand (“irg)” <N/164>. 
sa‘ag “to strike, hit, destroy; to stun.” sa‘ug “summit, 
pinnacle” (perhaps the association is with thunderbolts 
striking the peak, cf. CA sa‘aga). si ‘ig “bellowing, roars” 
<C/28> (CA sa‘aga “to thunder, bellow, roar, low”). 
saw “sparrow” <O/1> (CA sa‘w “small bird of the spar- 
row kind, the heads of which are red”). 

misgir pl. misagir <S/30> expl. as “a she-camel one month 
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after giving birth” (CA asgarat an-naqah “the she-camel 
uttered a yearning cry to her young one’). 

sfh sofah expl. as “to yearn to turn back, return; to look back 
and throw yearning glances” <G/198> (CA safaha “to 
turn from, towards; to turn away and leave”). 

sfr sfin pl. sifan “autumn”; sft one of the five seasons known 
to the Bedouins, “ninety nights from the beginning of 
October to the beginning of January; autumnal rains” 
Musil, 8; “beginning of the date harvest, time when the 
Bedouins go to the market towns in order to sell cam- 
els and to buy supplies of dates” Hess, 47. misfar “autum- 
nal camping grounds” Musil, 632. masfar pl. misaftr “au- 
tumn pasture” Musil, 78 (CA safariy “the period of the 
auroral rising of Canopus; autumnal season when the 
fruit of the palm tree is cut off”). szfar “yellow peppers 
in the rice” <N/167>. asfar f. safra pl. sufr “white, creamy, 
yellowish” <P1/5>; “a pure white mare without any oth- 
er colour or shade, preferred by Bedouins” Musil, 373 
<M/42,B/20,Mx1/102,3/20,G/141> (CA asfar fem. safra’ 
“yellow”). 

sft suftan “a mark of attention, favour, a present” <S/130>; 
let ‘ammi yasfitih li b-ma‘ruf ‘How I wish that my uncle 
would oblige me by letting me marry her’ Su, u, 126. 
masfut “present, attention one has for a friend” (CA safuta 
“to be cheerful, happy, liberal, bountiful”; safit “s.o. who 
is happy to do what is kind”). 

Sif saff “to run in a row; to draw s.th. close together” Musil, 
61; saffat bi-l-janah “to flutter with the wings, to fly” <C/ 
156>. sifif “a row; camels running side by side” (CA saffa, 
said of a bird, “it expanded its wings”). 

sfg sifag, yasfig “to strike, slap, hit” Muszl, 204; Glos <Mx1/ 
16>. saffag “to stamp noisily” Musil, 200-201 <N/164>. 
tisafag “to bump into one another, jostle for space” (CA 
safaga “to strike, slap; to beat with an audible noise,” said 
of a bird’s wings or of the wind). insifag “to turn back, 
turn around” <G/103,205> (CA insafaga “to turn back, 
return”). safg = salf “slap; a strong, sudden gust of wind” 
Musil, 561 <S/67> (CA safq), pl. sfug “mishaps, disasters, 
afflictions.” safug pl. sfug syn. of rmah, silf “spears or other 
weapons wielded by warriors in battle” <Mx1/18>. istefag 
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“clashing” Musil, 293. masfug “(as if) hit, slapped.” msaffag 
expl. as “scattered, dissolved, broken up.” 

sfy sifa “to be in a friendly mood, to be pure, limpid” <N/ 
129>. saffa “to make clear, purify” <N/129>. safa “to treat 
well, honestly” <N/158,S/115> (CA safa). asfa “to be- 
come dry, lacking in water (said of a well)” <N/203>. 
sifah “rocks, boulders; slabs of stone, ground rock, flat 
rock” Musil, 271 <P1/4,B/42>. saft “pure, clear, bright”; 
saft al-kef “a fresh brew of coffee.” birin misfty “a dry well, 
a well without water” (CA safa “smooth stones”; asfa “to 
become destitute, devoid of”; saft “clear, limpid, pure”). 

sgr sagr pl. sgur “hawk” <N/21,S/121,P8/5> (CA sagr pl. 
suqur, sigar). asgar “more clever, intelligent, sly.” 

sg siga‘ “to hit, strike.” sagah pl. suwagi‘ “meteor (believed 
to strike the earth in violent thunderstorms)” Hess, 67; 
“meteors, which crush everything upon which they fall” 
Musil, 275 <S/118>. asga‘ f. sag‘a, pl. sug’ “round and 
smooth”; asga‘ “bareheaded” Hu (CA saga‘a “to strike s.o. 
on the top of his head”). 

sgl sigal “to kick, strike” <N/72>. masgiul, msaggal, sigil “pol- 
ished, burnished (swords)” <Mx1/34,N/124> (CA saga- 
la “to polish”). saggali expl. as “clip-clop, the beat of a 
horse’s hooves” <B/25> (CA saqala “to beat, strike.” saqila 
“to vary one’s gait”). 

skk sakk “to lock, shut, collide; to press, press s.o. hard; strike, 
pound” <S/115,Mx1/36,M/39>; sakk al-mwéli “to strike 
up a song” <Mx1/35>. sakk ‘ala “to surround, encircle, 
press around” Glos. sicé (pass. 3 m.s.) “it was locked, 
shackled, fettered.” msakkik “closed, shut” (CA sakka “to 
beat, strike; to shut, lock”). 

slb sulb pl salayib “hard, solid; spinal column, backbone.” szlib 
“hard, firm, solid” <C/175,P4/11>; as-sot as-silib “a loud, 
severe voice; shouted commands”; ar-ray as-silib “a firm, 
hard opinion, determination”; silzb al-xadd “the hard, firm 
ground”; silib al-‘adam “backbones” Musil, 263 (CA sulb, 
salib “hard, firm; stony, rugged”; contr. of layyin “soft”; 
salib al-‘asa “severe in his treatment of camels”). salib 
“toiling, labouring, standing and working.” msolbat, 
msalbat (f.pl.) “indefatigable, keeping up an unflagging 
strong pace.” salab, sléb, slibah, s. slubi “a pariah tribe 


C 6 
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whose members used to make a living by hunting game 
and working as blacksmiths for the Bedouins; they did 
not raid nor were they raided and they do not intermarry 
with the Bedouin tribes” Hess, 57-58, Musil, passim, and 
Doughty i, 324-328 and passim <G/92,93> (CA tasallaba 
“to act with vigour, strain o.s., task o.s. severely”). sulb 
jadd pl. jiddan “kinsmen on the father’s and grandfather's 
side” <C/73>; sulb at-tarayib “the marrow of the man and 
the loins of the wife,” i.e. offspring, children; sulb al-‘arab 
“the Arab’s stock” Doughty, i, 327 (CA sulb “the backbone, 
loins”; ha’ula’ abn@ silabatihim “these are the sons of their 
loins,” because the sperm of the man is held to proceed 
from the sulb of the man, hence swlb also signifies hasab 
“rank, quality; power, strength”). 

slh aslah, yislth “to make peace, a reconciliation between the 
people” <B/43,M1/a,22,Mx2/89>; “to better, amend 
one’s ways.” sulh pl. aslah “peace, reconciliation.” islah 
“making peace.” mislih “repairing, reconciling” <M/31>. 
mislah pl. misalth “good, careful herdsman, skilful herds- 
man who knows how to fatten his animals” Musil, 
323-324; Glos <H2/30,G/166>. msallih nagtih “one who 
takes good care of his she-camel, searches good pastures 
for her” Su, ui, 109 (CA aslaha “to improve; to make 
peace between, conciliate”). 

shf salf = safg “a strong, sudden gust of wind” Musil, 561 
<Mx4/84>. aslaf “to tire, exhaust, wear out” (CA aslafa 
“his good things became few, his spirit became heavy”). 

sly sala, yasla “to roast.” sala, ysali “to burn” <G/217>; istala, 
yistili “to burn, to be ablaze” <Mx1/110>. salw “heat, 
blaze” <H2/15>. sali “burning, blazing; attacking”; sali 
Sa‘alih “the blaze of its fire, its leaping flames” (CA sala 
“to roast, broil, burn”). 


smd‘ sméda‘ “courageous, brave” Hu <S/115> (CA samayda‘ “a 
generous, handsome, chivalrous, brave man”). 

smk sumuk “coarse, tough, vehement, ferocious man” <B/42> 
(CA samkuk, samakah). 

sml stmal “to be firm, to hold on” Glos. sammal “to be deter- 


mined, resolute, resolved upon doing s.th.; to come to 
a firm decision” JuA, 52. samil pl. summal “hard, firm; 
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truthful, honest” <M/78>; samlat ad-daxayir expl. as “hard, 
honest bullets that fly straight at their target; rifles”; ‘iz- 
wat as-samlah “battle cry full of determination” Hess, 103; 
samil al-kilmah “the honest truth” Musil, 580; szmayil “firm, 
well-founded reports” Musil, 580; “what is useful, reliable” 
Su, 11, 63, ii, 141. samlah “determination, courage, reso- 
luteness” Hess, 88. msammil “determined (to attain his 
objective, to carry out an attack).” szmil pl. semlan “skin 
for water or milk, leather sack for sour milk” Hess, 118; 
Musil, 71 <C/26>; “sour milk-skin, which the women rock 
on their knees to make butter” Doughty, 1, 262. (CA sama- 
la “to be hard, firm, resolute” as a quality of mountains, 
camels, men; rajul sumull “a man with a fiery, determined 
character”; samil “dry water-skin, milk-skin”). 

smm asamm “deaf; solid, hard, hard as a rock; s.o. who can 
be relied upon to keep a secret” <S/115>. summ ar-rmak 
“horses with hard hooves” <G/179,N/32>, also summ 
al-hawafir JuKha, 151; sammin sumukin see s.v. smk (CA 
asamm pl. summ “deaf; severe, hard”). 

snd sindid pl. sanadid “valiant, courageous man” <N/193> 
(CA stndid pl. sanadid “courageous lord; chief eminent 
among his people because of his noble virtues”). 

sndg sindug pl. sinadig “box, chest, case; a wooden box, fre- 
quently lined with tin plates; in inner Arabia it takes the 
place of our burglar-proof safe. There the poet may hide 
many a secret unpleasant to him, but the heart learns 
them notwithstanding” Musil, 68, 113, 320 <C/133,S/22>; 
“place where secrets are kept,” i.e. a man’s inner self, 
breast, bi-s-sinadig maknun “in boxes concealed” Musil, 
318; yal sinadig “men who can be relied upon to keep a 
secret” KhaAd, 349; asrarin kitamhin bi-sindug “secrets 
locked up as if in a strong box” Musil, 108-109 (CA 
sundug pl. sanadiq). 

sn‘ sana‘ “to make, craft, create.” min san‘ or san‘, san‘at 
“(arms) made by (Jews, Christians), in (Egypt, etc.)” <C/ 
190>. tisinna‘’ “making, crafting.” sani‘ pl. sanani’, sna‘a 
“craftsman, farrier, blacksmiths (who are considered by 
the Bedouins as a separate caste and not hirr, pedigreed)” 
cf. Musil, 281-282 <B/23,24,28.M/57,G/5>. masni‘ “food 
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for guests” <P6/13> (CA sani‘, masnu‘ “a meal to which 
friends, people are invited”). 


snf mseénfah expl. as “a bag in which provisions of dates are 
kept” <G/22>. 
snm misanim ad-dri‘ expl. as “warriors clad in strong coats of 


mail” Fas, ii, 426 <N/182,Mx4/54> (CA sannama “to 
form, fashion, shape”). 

shb suhb al-bkar “camels of a light-brown colour” <G/32> (CA 
ashab pl. suhb “the colour of camel’s fur, the upper part 
of the fur being red and the inner parts white”). 

swb sab “to hit.” sawwab “to hit, wound” <G/129> (CA saba). 
sob “in the direction of, towards” <N/69,105,194> (CA 
sawb “course, direction, bearing”). suwib pl. isawib 
“wounded man, wounded seriously, but not fatally” Musil, 
164, 517, 584, 668 <G/38,177>. msawwab pl. misawib 
“wounded” <N/209>. suwab “wound, small wound” Mu- 
sil, 474, 668 <M/39,Mx4/16>. tisawib “wounds” <G/235>. 
mististb “hard hit, grievously afflicted.” 

swt sit “fame, high reputation” <H1/20>. w-gad istahar sitth 
“he was famous all over the desert” Musil, 593 (CA sit 
“fame, reputation”). sawwat, part. msawwit “to shout, raise 
one’s voice”; sdt pl. asawit “sound; voices (of warriors 
shouting their battle-cries)” (CA sawt). 

swr sor “collection, herd” <B/24> (CA sawr pl. stran “collec- 
tion of small palm trees”; siwar pl. stran “a herd of wild 
bulls or cows”). 

sw sa‘, inf. n. sd‘, “to pursue and strike at” JuA, 59, 138, 
KhaAd, 241; “to stalk, pursue and drive off course, away 
from the herd, and strike at (said of a bull camel ha- 
rassing a she-camel who seeks to escape his advances, 
because she does not make herself myassar available to 
him)”; sawwa‘ expl. as “bull that stalks and strikes at a 
she-camel pursued by him” <P4/15>. masyu‘ “driven off, 
away from the group”; “al illi ba‘adhum min jimi‘ al-‘arab 
masyu’ “because of a beauty for whom he pines more 
than for anyone else in the world” (CA sa‘a “to charge 
upon and disperse, to urge, propel, frighten”). insa‘ “to 
be driven vehemently, pursued” JuA, 59. sa‘ “a measure 
(nine liters)” Muszl, 615; the equivalent of two waznahs, 
one waznah weighing about 50 riyals, Ph, ii, 175 <N/ 
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85,190,Mx4/37,P4/27,6/5> (CA sa‘ “a cubic measure of 
varying magnitude, for measuring corn”). 

swl sal “to attack, assault,” part. sayil <Mx1/31> (CA sala “to 
jump, leap; to attack, assail”). mistzsi#l “attacker, assailant” 
<N/126>. misal “assault, attack” <M/66> (CA sawil, 
masalah). 

swn san, yisun “to preserve, take care of.” masyun “well pro- 
tected, well kept, chaste, virtuous” (CA masun). stwan pl. 
suwawin expl. as “tent with large reception room, big 
rab‘ah” <C/160,Mx4/84> (CA siwan pl. sawawin “large 
tent, pavilion, marquee”). 


swy sawa, yaswi “to howl, squeak, screech,” <P11/5>, inf. n. 
swa (CA sawa). 
syh sah “to cry, shout; to call for help, raise the alarm” <M/ 


19,C/2,135>. sah as-sayyah, sayth “in the case of an ene- 
my attack occurring and their herds being taken, one 
or more of the tribesmen cry out so that the others are 
alerted and rush to the scene of battle in order to re- 
trieve their captured animals” ‘Ubudi, 711; Musil, 80, 
518-519, 525 <N/66,Mx1/29,3/22,G/137>. sayhah, syah 
“crying, shouts, screams of alarm” <P4/22>. sayih, msayyith, 
sayyah “crying, screaming” <N/66> (CA saha). 

syd sad, yisid “to hunt; to catch” <M/25>. séd “quarry, game 
(mostly referring to gazelles)” Glos <P7/6,N/160> (CA 
sayd, used in as. and pl. sense; pl. suyud). sedah “aim, 
intent, purpose” Glos; séedak “your goal, aim” Muszil, 318 
(see also gms). 


syr sayyur “surely, inevitably, absolutely certain, necessary” 
Musil, 626 <N/97,Mx2/41> (syn. of CA la budd). 
syf sifah “quality, characteristic, way, manner” (CA sifah). saf 


“to rain in the séf season” <Mx4/56>. séf “summer” for 
the Bedouin denotes the period from the middle of April 
to the beginning of June. It is followed by the hot and 
dry season, al-géd, cf. Musil, 8. séf, seft “rain in that sea- 
son” <P9/4>; “the grasses refreshed by copious summer 
rain wither more prematurely than in its absence because 
the scorching sun absorbs all their sap in a few days” 
Musil, 8-9, 16. misyaf “period of pasturing on the green 
produced by the séft rains; the fat accumulated during 
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that period” <P3/3,Mx2/11>. masyaf “pasture in the 
season of séf” Musil, 78. 


tbx tabxah “cooking, boiling; a brew of coffee” <Mx2/53,99>. 

tbg tbugat “floors, layers” <O/13> (CA tabagah pl. tabaqat 
“story, floor, layer”). 

thth tahtah “to stagger, stumble under the weight of” <N/146> 
(CA tahtaha “to disperse, scatter”). 

trb tarab, yatrib “he is happy, merry, joyful.” atrab, yitrib “to 


make happy, bring in a merry mood” <Mx1/54>. tarab 
“joy, happiness” <P11/9,S/8>. tarban, mitribani “merry, 
happy, joyful” pl. taraba <C/60> (CA tanba “to be delight- 
ed”). 

trh tarah, yatrah “to throw down; to throw off the saddle; to 
fell” Glos; Musil, 646 <B/28,H2/11,Mx1/15,2/95,G/202>; 
“to take down the tent”; tarth pl. traha “a warrior rolling 
on the ground, thus thrown from his saddle” Musil, 263, 
531, 542 <C/96,192,Mx1/91,4/79>; jit ahuf w-allah tarahni 
“I came in order to plunder and God has thrown me 
down” Hess, 97. matrah “place where s.o. is thrown; place 
where s.o. is hit, wounded, when falling down” <M/40> 
(CA taraha “to cast, throw, fling”). 


trx tarax, yatrax “to be loose, lax, to hang down; to flutter” 
SuFa, 577 <C/187>, also tarax <G/33>. 
trd tarad, tarrad “to chase, chase away, drive away, repel” 


<H1/a>; “to chase, give chase, hunt for; to pursue” <P7/ 
a,8/8,N/37>; “to expel, evict,” part. tard. tatarad “to chase 
one another” <B/13,18>. tard, trad “duelling on horse- 
back, in which one man attacks another trying to out- 
flank him” Musil, 104, 554; “hand-to-hand fight of war- 
riors on horseback; mock battle in which the struggles 
of a real battle are imitated; cavalry play” Musil, 245, 561, 
577; “movements of attack and defense in a fight” Mu- 
sil, 152 <B/17,N/104,117,G/224>. tarrad “one chasing 
s.o. else” <N/111>. yom infakk at-tarid min al-matrud “when 
the pursuer and the pursued became separated,” i.e. 
“when the battle was over” <B/33,G/85,107> (CA tara- 
da, tarrada “to drive; to pursue, hunt”). 

trs taras, yatris “to travel without tent and women, e.g. for 
some business.” ¢aris pl. trus, also mitras pl. mitaris, “trav- 
eller” of this kind, Musil, 162; Hess, 61; tarras <N/195,S/ 
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17>. tars “camel herds spread out in pasture” Glos; “the 

herds of an entire camp” Hess, 62 <N/169,C/137,G/ 

237>. 

titirra’ expl. as “hospitable reception with coffee, burn- 

ing incense, etc.” <P6/16>. tar‘at expl. as “good camels.” 

irf taraf “utmost part, extremity; side, edge”; taraf yom “the 
beginning or end of a day” <P1/4>. tarif“s.th. at the far 
end of s.th.; hem; leading camel of the jés, the mount- 
ed troop’; tarif nabha “the point of her fang.” atraf nax- 
al “the palms at the edge of the grove, outermost palms” 
<P6/20>. twarf “the tents pitched at the edge of the 
camp where the greatest danger threatens” Musil, 78. 
turraf “regions, tracts, sides, edges” <Mx3/17>. taraf pl. 
atraf “side, party, group” <Mx4/22> (CA taraf). 

irg tarag “to come to, reach; to befall; to present itself to; 
occur to” (CA taraga). turgi pl. taragi “wayfarer” Hess, 61 
<P6/20,G/4>; turgiyyah “an expedition of a few men, 
wayfaring peaceably in the desert” Doughty i, 523 <M/ 
38,N/45>. mitrag, mitrag pl. mitang “stalk; stick; branch” 
Musil, 127 <H1/13,C/28,Mx1/19,2/95,G/37,187>; syn. 
of jaddat al-bill “path trodden by camels” (CA mitrag “rod, 
stick, small staff”). targ pl. trug “tune, melody” <Mx1/14> 
(CA targ pl. turug “striking the lute; airs, tunes of the 
lute”). 

try tara “to occur to one’s mind; to mention, raise a subject” 
<H1/35,39,M/12,N/26,O/1>; ma atri “I would not think 
of it, the thought does not occur to me”; tatri ‘alayy “I 
think of her” Muszl, 225; la tret ana l-bog “I never thought 
of treachery” Musil, 219; tarat ‘aléh al-faras “suddenly he 
thought of the horse” <G/18>. tarra “to mention, bring 
up as a subject of conversation, talk about s.th.” <P6/ 
c>; ma ttarra, la titra “it is not mentioned; (the thought) 
does not occur, present itself to s.o., it is unthinkable” 
<B/10>. tari pl. tuwan “mention, word of, news, notion, 
idea, thought”; tari al-harayib “news of war” Musil, 513 
<C/8,G/8,239> (CA tara’a “to occur”). tarat, tarah = halat 
“the first, best, choicest, most pleasing parts of” (CA 
tara’ah, tara’ “what is fresh, juicy”). 

t‘s ti‘s pl. at‘as, t‘us “smooth drift of rosy sand, conical 
sand-hills” Musil, 172, 175 <H1/5,Mx3/34>. 
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tm ta‘am “food” <P4/13> (CA ta‘am). 

t'n ta‘an, yat‘an “to thrust with a spear or other weapon” <M/ 
38>. ta‘an “stabbing, piercing with a spear.” ¢7 ‘in “wound- 
ed by the thrust of a weapon.” mta‘anah “a contest (with 
spears)” Musil, 564 (CA ta‘ana “to smite and pierce with 


the spear; to thrust, poke, goad; to attack”). 


tem tagamah syn. of ridiyy “base, mean, vile” <S/25,43> (CA 
tagam n. un. tagamah “low, ignoble, mean, sordid per- 
sons’). 

tfh tifah “to splash, spurt” Musil, 88; “to bubble up” Musil, 


108; “to skim over the ground, sail through the air” <G/ 
10>. tafth “spurting” Muszl, 108; tiffah (pl.) “running fast 
as if floating over the ground, flying” <Mx1/36> (CA 
tafth). tiffah “spread out, dispersed in pasture.” 

igg tagg, ytigg “to hit, strike” <M/39>; “to set up a tent (to 
strike the tent pegs)” <C/160>; “to flee, make off; to 
scram” <Mx1/53,2/98,B/30>. jit taggin bi-nafsi “I came 
fleeing all alone” <Mx1/53>. tigig “helter-skelter flight, 
rush to escape” <Mx1/50>. tagg ‘styyhum “tapping with 
their sticks (on the she-camels’ necks to make them kneel 
on the ground before a tent or house, where the riders 
are to be guests)” Musil, 469. 

tlb talab, yitlib “to supplicate, ask for, request, pray for” <N/ 
46,B/15>. tallab “to search for” Musil, 578. talab “to de- 
mand, prosecute, claim” <N/90>. atlab “to go in pursuit 
of” Musil, 578; Glos. titallab “to ask, beg, appeal, entreat.” 
talib “asking for, seeking, entreating, supplicating.” talab 
“camel riders pursuing raiders” Musil, 514; “object of 
pursuit; the person sought after for revenge” Glos. hsan 
at-talab “a horse so fast that it is the first to overtake the 
enemy and the captured herds, even if it starts a day later 
than the other pursuers.” talayib “objects of pursuit, 
booty” <N/163>. tlabah “lawsuit, claim” Musil, 427 <Mx4/ 
18>, also talbah “seeking satisfaction of one’s claim, re- 
venge; pursuit of a blood feud” <M/81>. talib, mitlib “pur- 
suer” Musil, 84. al-xeél al-matlubah “mares that are the envy 
of all” Musil, 577. matlab “object of pursuit, claim” <M/ 
55> (CA talaba “to seek, desire, demand, pursue”). 

tl tli‘ “an excellent thoroughbred horse” <N/105>. 

tlg tallag, atlag “to let go, let off, loosen, discharge” <N/ 
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27,G/11>; ytallighin “he (the herdsman) unties the cam- 
els (by loosening the cords fettering their legs above the 
knee)” Musil, 337 (CA atlaqa). tilg “free, loose; moving 
freely, rapidly” <N/48,67,H1/22>; tillig (pl.) “bunches 
of dates after the protective cover of palm fibers has been 
removed” <P7/11> (CA tulug “not shackled; running 
quickly”; lisan tulug “eloquent”). 


tll tall “to be scared, alarmed, frightened” Su, ii, 119. b7-l-hall 
w-bi-ma tall “with everything; lock, stock, and barrel” <B/ 
30>. 

tly tilzy pl. tilyan “a lamb of 1-5 months old” Hess, 82; “male 


lamb” Doughty, i, 475 <Mx2/110> (CA tality “lamb or 
young goat’). matlry “daubed, smeared, painted with” 
<P1/5> (CA matliyy “daubed”). 
tmh tamth, also timuh, pl. timmah, tumamih “a woman who has 
not yet been divorced, but lives separated from her 
husband” Hess, 136; “a married woman dissatisfied with 
her husband and longing for a better and braver man; 
if her husband refuses to divorce her and her kin will 
not allow her to leave him, she can only wait till the 
enemy’s arms rid her of him” Musil, 324, 513, 554; “the 
wife of a bayir, a squeamish fellow,” see byr, Musil, 344 
<H2/24,Mx2/45> (CA tamaha “to aspire to, strive, cov- 
et”; tamahat bi-‘ayniha “she cast her eye at a man”; tamahat 
‘ala zawjiha “she became disobedient to her husband and 
left him for her own family before he divorced her”). 
tmr tumar “to jump, jump out of; to escape” JohnEa, 247 <S/ 
60,H5/12,G/212>; “to jump up” Maws, i, 148; “to jump 
into” <H1/16,C/43,P1/15,G/24>. tamir “jumping over, 
onto” <H5/13,G/14>. tammar “s.o. who jumps over dan- 
ger” <P8/21> (CA tamara “to leap, downwards or up- 
wards”). 
timi‘ “to hope for, desire gain” <Mx1/99>; matmi‘ “de- 
sired” <P6/22>. tima’ “gain; coveted object” Glos <C/ 
105>, pl. atma’ <H1/24,Mx4/41>; also tma‘ah “price paid 
to the father of the bride” Hess, 135; “desire; profit” <N/ 
81,Mx3/43>. ‘ala tima‘ “(on the attack) for booty” Mu- 
sil, 356. tamma’, tam‘an pl. timami‘ “raiders craving boo- 


ty, marauder, plunderer” <P4/23,6/22,S/150> (CA tama‘ 
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“coveting; a thing that is coveted”; tami‘, tamma’ “covet- 
ing”). 

imm tamm “to cover; to rise high; to submerge” <C/174>, part. 
tamm “covering” <S/111> (CA tamma “to be abundant, 
rise high; to fill, choke up, cover”). 

tnb tannab, ytannib “to howl” <C/183> (CA tannaba “to howl,” 
said of a wolf). tumd pl. atnab, atanib “tent rope, the ropes 
that hold the tent on its long sides” Hess, 109; Musil, 62 
<S/154>. tinib “a neighbour whose tent ropes touch the 
tent ropes of another” Musil, 162. mtanib “one whose tent 
ropes touch those of his neighbour; neighbouring, touch- 
ing on” KhaAd, 335 (CA tund pl. atnab “tent rope’; 
mutanib) . 

tws tas, tasah pl. twis “helmet” Hess, 105 <Mx3/31> (CA tas 

“drinking vessel, bowl”). 

ta‘, istita’ “to be, become obedient, submissive” <P11/ 

a,8,N/64>. tawa‘ “to obey” <P11/10>. to° “obedience” 

Musil, 227 <P6/12>. mtawwi‘t al-harib “subduers of the 

enemy.” matyu’ “obeyed” <P6/11>. mitwa‘ “obedient 

camel” Musil, 151; “obedient, compliant, submissive,” also 
tu’ (pl.) <P6/23> (CA tai*. taw’, mitwa’). 

twl tal “to exceed, surpass, be superior to” <M/55,C/163>; 
la yitulih “he cannot reach him, attain his level, hurt him” 
<M/55>. tayil “proud, feeling superior” <C/71>; al-iden 
at-taylah “outstretched hands, robbers” Hess, 95. tolah pl. 
tolat “pride, power, prestige” Musil, 473 <C/189> (CA tawl 
“excellence, power, superiority”). t2wil “high, prominent, 
soaring (mountain).” 

twy tawa and tawa “to fold, wrap up; to cover a distance, cross, 
traverse” <O/11>; ma yatwi wajid “he does not go quick- 
ly; to swallow up, envelop; to take possession of, appro- 
priate.” tuwa Najdin cima tawy al-hasir “he rolled up (i.e. 
conquered) Najd like a mat” Su, ili, 27; tawa, yatwi “to 
fold, take down the tent” Hess, 59; tawwaw w-rawwaw “they 
took down their tents and filled their water-skins” /uA, 
61; yatwi “he folds up; covers the distance rapidly” <N/ 
48>; “to cover, plaster, make firm on the inside (e.g. the 
walls of a well with stones)” <H1/36>, inf. n. tayy <O/ 
11>; yatwi al-yas lit. “to fold up despair,” i.e. “to give up, 
despair of” <N/172,174>. titawa (3 f.s. imperf. of the VI 
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form of the verb) = tadra‘ “they (the she-camels) walk 
slowly.” min mitawaha “(worn and emaciated) because of 
the distances they covered on their desert crossings.” 
mtawwa “(a well) covered on the inside with stones.” birin 
matwiyyah “a well with stone-covered walls; at-tayy “the 
casing, the stone-covered walls of a well” Hess, 63. matwa 
pl. mitawi “wrapping, packaging; fold, valley (between 
sand dunes)” <N/156> (CA tawa “to fold, fold up; to 
traverse”; tawa al-bi’r, inf. n. tayy, “to case the well with 
stones”). 

tyb ttb “virtue, goodness, kindness, friendliness; well-being, 
good, health” Musil, 461; “perfume; good pasture, herb- 
age” <O/10>. tayybah “good, delightful, honourable, 
pure, clean, pleasant thing; good, pleasant men” <Mx1/ 
93> (CA tayyzbah). tayyib “good, nice, fine; a man of 
honour” Musil, 182 <M/12,N/4,15>; atyab “better, pref- 
erable” <Pl/a>. 

tyh tah “to fall down” <M/39,44,C/177,P7/7,Mx1/42>. tayih, 
tayhan “falling” <N/17,G/14,C/40,74,98>. mitah “place 
where s.o. has fallen down” (CA iaha “to perish, to fall”). 
ttyah “running, at a fast pace (said of quick camels).” 

tyr tayyar “to scare, stampede; to make fly; to breathe force- 
fully” <Mx3/22>. tar “to spread; to spread (light) in the 
horizon, to dawn” <C/30> (CA istatara). tayir pl. tiyyar 
“lively, alert; flying, fluttering in the wind” <H2/2,9>; 
tayrat ‘yunih “rolling his eyes in a frenzy” Musil, 447. ter 
“bird of prey; vulture, kite; trained falcon” Musil, 570 <C/ 
191,P6/4>; “incurable camel disease, muscular paralysis” 
Musil, 369; Thag, vi, 267 <G/124>. mitayir “bullets” (CA 
tara “to fly”). 

tys tas “to be rash, wild, impetuous, hotheaded, excitable”; 
tas rasth “he became wild.” tésan “rash, hotheaded” (CA 
tasha “to be inconstant, fickle, thoughtless, reckless”). 


dn dan “sheep” <P6/19,M/53,C/148,G/44,S/136> (CA 
dan). 
dbb dabb ‘ala “to surround s.th. tightly and completely.” dbab 


“brass rings clasping s.th. tightly and keeping it togeth- 
er; clouds of dust” <Mx4/22> (CA dabba ‘ala “to seize, 
grasp s.th. violently, firmly”; dabab “fog, mist”). 

db‘ dab‘ah pl. dba‘ “hyena” <P4/12,C/50> (CA dab‘). 
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dby dabiy pl. dba, dabyan “gazelle” Hess, 85; Glos <B/24,S/ 
16,Mx2/3> (CA zaby). dabyan “Dabyan,” name given to 
a stud camel used as a fast mount <Mx1/84,S/133>. 

dhy daha “time in the morning, after the passing of the dew” 
Musil, 4, 537; 8-10 hours in the summer, 9-10 in winter” 
Hess, 70 <N/23,70,Mx2/78,C/60>. ad-daha al-‘ali “about 
11 hours, when the sun approaches its highest point.” 
dahha, ydahhi “to pasture in the morning” <C/3,31>; 
ydahhihin “he watches the herd pasturing in the morn- 
ing” Musil, 336; Hess (CA duha “early part of the fore- 
noon”). 

ddd dadd, yididd “to oppose, turn away s.0.” <B/38>; didd “he 
was opposed, met with adversity” <P6/1> (CA dadda “to 
turn away, cause to go back; to prevent, hinder”). dzdd, 
didid “enemy, adversary, opponent” <P11/3> (CA didd, 
dadid “contrary, opposite; opposed, adversary”). dadd 
al-hal “adverse circumstances”; dadd mél “a load that has 
been unevenly distributed and hurts the pack-animal; 
oppressive circumstances, adversity” (CA dadd). 

drb darab “to cross, traverse, to ride” Musil, 222; Glos; “to 
strike, hit, beat” Musil, 223. darrab al-xala “traveller in the 
desert, a rider who crosses empty wastes” <H1/22>. darb 
al-mlazim “coming to blows, grabbing one another in a 
fight” <H1/38>. darbah “blow, stroke.” diribah “target.” 
dirubah pl. darayib (pl.) “the offspring, descendants of” 
<Mx1/55> (CA darib pl. dawarib “a she-camel that has 
been covered by a stallion”). midrab “paw (e.g. of a lion)” 
(CA daraba “to beat, strike”). 

drf darf pl. druf “a receptacle made of leather for dates or 
molten fat” Hu; “dates mixed with molten fat, butter” 
<P3/3> (CA zarf pl. zuruf “vessel, container”). 

dry dari pl. duwari “animal of prey” Musil, 273, 626 <C/ 
46,72,G/70>; darayat <C/101>; dari, mdarra “trained, used 
to, accustomed to” Glos <B/38,G/231,Mx4/107>; 
mdarriha “training her (the she-camel)” Musil, 365 <B/ 
36,G/214> (CA dari “habituated to, devoted to,” e.g. the 
animal of prey to the chase). 

d‘f di‘fat “they became weak, feeble, exhausted.” ad‘af “to 
render weak; to ruin” <M/24>. mid‘if “ruining, routing.” 
di‘if pl. d‘uf “poor fellow-tribesmen whose supplies have 
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been stolen by the enemy; they go from tent to tent and 
feed as guests” Musil, 90 <P6/13,M/44> (CA da‘ufa). 

d‘n da‘an pl. ad‘an, di‘nan, da‘ayin, d‘un, da‘anin “camels 
which carry the tents, clothing, household goods, wom- 
en and children of a migrating clan; small groups of 
camels which carry the property of moving Bedouins” 
Musil, 286, 625 <P9/4,N/44,Mx1/12,G/115>. nahar 
ad-di‘in “the day on which the tent with all its contents 
is loaded on camels for removal to another camp” Mu- 
sil, 286 (CA za‘inah “a woman’s camel vehicle, litter in 
which a woman rides; woman carried on such a litter”). 

dgm dégam pl. duwagim “lion” <C/29> (CA dagama “to bite”; 
daygam “lion”). 

dfr dafir pl. difran “brave youth; excellent person” <C/ 
42,173,Mx2/7,40>; rajjalin dafirin gati’ “a brave, merci- 
less fellow” Hess, 102 (CA zafir, zafir “successful, victori- 
ous”). difar “victory; courage” <P8/7,Mx2/40,C/190> 
(CA zafar). 

aff daff “to take all, round up” Glos; “to fold together, press 
inward” <N/100,S/7>. istidaff “to hold, fold, press togeth- 
er’ Musil, 592 (CA daffa “to collect, to close together; 
to press”). dfaf “abundant, plenty” <N/160> (CA dafaf, 
dafuf “having much milk”). 

dfy difa, yadfi “to spread over; to be abundant” Glos; Musil, 
142 <P9/15,Mx2/86,C/108>. adfa “to allot, grant, let s.o. 
or s.th. have” <C/103>; yidft d-dara “ he closes the tent’s 
opening” (CA adfa). daft “abundant, ample”; garnth ‘ala 
l-matin dafi “her tresses reach below her waist” Musil, 103 
<H4/3,Mx3/44> (CA dafa “to become full, ample; be 
much in quantity”). 

al dil’ pl. dli‘, dil‘an “rib; low mountain” Glos; “an isolat- 
ed, rugged mountain, usually of granite” Musil, 684 <H1/ 
26> (CA dil‘ “a small mountain, extending lengthwise, 
not high”). dal‘ “lameness” <P9/8> (CA dal’). 

dll dill pl. dlal “shade” <N/20,30,M/54,H1/13,38,P3/1,S/ 
133>. dilil “spreading shadow” <N/176> (CA zill pl. zal). 
dullah “a great litter in which the wives or daughters of 
tribal chiefs travel; a ¢ztab litter with a covering thrown 
over its upper horizontal pole, so that the woman is 
shaded” Musil, 160; Thag, vi, 318-319 <Mx1/3>, a word 
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that, according to the Dawasir, is used by the tribes to 
the north as syn. for ‘utfah. 

dlm dalam “darkness” <P10/7,S/26>; also dalma. midlim “dark” 
<M/89>; al-wjth al-midlimat contr. of al-wjth al-misfirat 
“dark, unpleasant, menacing faces” (CA zalam; laylah 
zalma’ “an intensely dark night”). dzlim pl. dulman “male 
ostrich” <H2/1,C/27> (CA zalim pl. zulman). 

dmd damd pl. admad “double the amount; many, aplenty” <N/ 
103,Mx2/44,67> (CA damadat “she took two friends, 
lovers, together”). 

dmr dimir, damir pl. dimayir “bosom, one’s inner self” Muszl, 
167; “heart, mind; innermost; conscience, secret 
thoughts” <H1/49,C/66,134,0/3>. b-agsa ad-dimayir “in 
the innermost entrails; in the depth of my soul” Muszl, 
167, 569 (CA damir). damir pl. dummar, damrat “lean, 
skinny, thin, slender, lank in the belly” Musil, 167, 321, 
293 <P1/10,N/34,Mx4/20,G/136,0/4> (CA damir pl. 
dummar). 

dmm damm, yidumm “to take care of, look after, provide with 
food, nourish” <B/32,N/202,H1/15,M/28,29>, part. 
damm pl. dammin <M/45,Mx2/96> (CA damma “to bring 
together, collect, embrace, grasp”). 


dmn diman, yadmin “to give guarantees” <N/47>. madmun 
“guaranteed, ensured” (CA madmiun). 
dmy dimi “to get thirsty” <H5/10>. adma “to make thirsty” 


<Mx2/94>. dma “thirst” <M/13,P6/15>; dma al-bill “the 
day on which the camels become thirsty” Glos <Mx2/29>; 
dma al-bill wisuh? “how long have the camels thirsted, not 
been watered?” Musil, 338. midmi, dimawi “thirsty”; also 
damiy, damyan <C/75>, pl. dumaya, duwami, dma <C/ 
137,Mx2/112>; damyanah pl. midumyah “thirsty she-cam- 
el” (CA zama’; zaman, zami’ pl. zima@ “thirsty”). madma 
pl. midami “waterless desert” <Mx2/116,3/5,C/66> (CA 
mazma@ ). 
dnn dann, yidinn “to think, expect” Musil, 81. midann “what 
one thinks, surmises, suspects, expects, anticipates.” 
danniti “I think, expect” Musil, 80. madnin ‘éni “apple 
of my eye, my dearest, beloved one” KhaAd, 449; Su, ii, 
193 <P5/8>. mdannah “one’s personal friend (whether 
from among one’s kinsmen or from outside the tribe)” 
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(p. 171) (CA zanna “to think, suppose, doubt”; mazinnah 
“person in whom a certain quality is known to be”). 

dny dana, adna “to give birth to, to bring forth”; dinyaw “they 
were born”; adnat, tedni “she gave birth to” Hess, 136. dana 
“offspring, child, children, progeny; calf, young; descen- 
dants = dirniyyah” Musil, 50, 328, 609; Hess, 136 <S/46> 
(CA dana’a, adna’a “to bring forth, give birth to”; dan’, 
din’, danw, dinw “offspring of anything”). 

dhd dahayid “overwhelming force, overpowering enemy” <B/ 
38>. madhud “oppressed, persecuted” <N/33> (CA daha- 
da “to overpower, subdue, oppress”). 

dhr dahar “to appear; to come out, to come out at the other 
end of, into the open, to become visible, manifest, into 
existence; to get out, outside of, leave behind” <M/ 
20,Mx2/75,98,C/4> (CA zahara). adhar, yidhir “to bring 
forth, into the open; to show, make public, acknowledge; 
to rescue, get s.o. out of; to drive out” <P4/11,6/11,8/ 
15,N/4,B/13,G/150> (CA yuzhir). ttdahar “to appear, 
show itself” (CA tazahara). istadhar “to bring out, retrieve, 
rescue; to move away with.” dahir pl. dahrin “coming, 
getting out of” <B/29,Mx1/59>. dahhar “appearing, 
becoming visible, coming into view.” midhir “demonstrat- 
ing, showing, manifesting.” midhirah “what brings (the 
young) forth, progenitors.” dahir pl. dhur “back” <P8/ 
16,N/98,Mx2/104>. madhur pl. midahir “troops of cam- 
els carrying the tents, utensils, litters for the women and 
other belongings of the individual families of the tribe. 
As a rule they are led by the women, who beckon to the 
youths to defend them when attacked by the enemy” 
(also da‘an pl. d*un)” Musil, 76, 199, 228; Hess, 59 <Mx1/ 
53,G/7,115,163,P8/10,S/28> (CA muzhir “possessing 
camels for riding or for carrying goods”; zaharah “furni- 
ture and utensils of a house, tent”). 

dul dol “a multitude, great mass of people packed together” 
Su, 11, 58. midal “crowded assembly” <Mx3/16>. 

dww daww “fire” <M/35,67,H2/17,P9/9,G/11> pl. deyyan <C/ 
4,Mx3/18> (CA daw” “light, glow”). 

dwy dawa, yadwi “to go in the evening, to come to in the 
evening; to travel at night (verbal noun madwa)” JohnEa, 
138 <Mx1/97>; “to approach the camp of the enemy at 
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night when its inhabitants are asleep” Su, 11, 180; “to steal 
to a camp at night in order to snatch some of the in- 
habitants’ camels or other livestock”; dodih dawah “his 
herd returned to him in the evening” JuA, 84. dawwa “to 
bring, drive back in the evening.” dawa, ydawi “to appear 
after sunset, in the evening (said of the stars)”; lya dawat 
nawat “when they appear in the evening, they bring rain 
(said of the Pleiades)” Hess, 66. dawway “the third man 
of a group of three robbers who actually steals the cam- 
el while the other two respectively entice away the watch- 
dog and keep guard,” Hess, 98 (CA dawa “to betake o:s. 
to, resort to”). 

dyr dir pl. dyara, adwar “a camel whose cub is killed and is 
then trained to let the cub of another female suck her. 
Thus she does not lose her milk with fretting, while the 
mother of the living cub continues to treat it in the same 
way. In this way both she-camels adopt the cub, both feed 
it, and the owner can milk both of them” Musil, 22. “The 
mother of the living calf is also called dir, i.e. they are 
both dyara. If the living calf also dies, its skin is stuffed 
(baww) so that both mothers continue to produce milk. 
In that case they are dyara ‘ala baww” Hess, 78 (see bww). 
A camel whose cub dies and after her first grief (x/a7) 
has been spent, is then trained by her owner (ydayyirha) 
to feed the cub (hwar) of another camel <H2/30,Mx2/ 
21> (CA zi’r, zir pl. zwar “a she-camel made to incline 
to and suckle the young one of another, or that keeps 
close to the stuffed skin of a young one”). 

dy" da‘ “to get lost.” dayya‘ “to ruin, to cause to get lost, to 
confound” <P11/1>. dayi* pl. dz“ = hamal “camels pastur- 
ing freely, without being watched” <Mx2/96>; “lost, 
worthless, poor, wretched, miserable” (CA da’7‘). 

dyf daf, yidif “to be the guest of, enjoy the hospitality of” <N/ 
139>; ‘asak tidif “may you become so poor that you have 
to seek your food with hospitable entertainers of guests” 
Hess, 168, part. dayif <Mx2/108,M/61>. dayyaf “to enter- 
tain as a guest, to receive hospitably” <N/78,131,132, 
139,M/61>. def, dayif pl. difan synonym of xatir pl. xittar 
“guest” Hess, 144 <N/45,107,130,131,139,H3/a>. difah 
“food served to the guest” Hess, 144. mduf “reception 
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room” <S/78> (CA dafa “to alight at one’s place as a 
guest, to stay as a guest”; dayyafa; dayf, da@if “guest”). 

dyg dag “to be, become narrow; to be distressed, dejected” 
<Mx1/102,Mx3/54>. dayyag “to make narrow; to press 
through.” dig “narrowness, narrow place; difficult situa- 
tion, distress” Musil, 219 (CA dig, “tightness, narrow- 
ness”). 

‘ad ‘ad, adverb with the meaning of “still, again,” frequent- 
ly used as an interjective particle, “so, then, thereupon, 
yet, nevertheless, still, again, since, given the fact that, 
now that,” cf. JohnEa, 68, 107, often in conjunction with 
la, as in la ‘adik “since you, in view of the fact that you” 
<P4/3>; ‘ad hu “he, then; anyway, he; so he”; and pre- 
ceded by a negative particle, ma ‘ad li “no longer, no 
longer have I, do I,” see also Glos. wis ‘ad lo “so what if, 
and what if, what difference does it make if, it does not 
matter that” Musil, 521. 

an ‘an presentative or deictic particle, ‘anna = tarana, which 
corresponds to CA innana <Mx2/113,B/31>. ha ‘anu 
“look here, pay attention!” <B/20,G/110>, 

‘bb ‘abbab “a well with plenty of water.” “babat al-‘irg expl. as 
“with roots extending deep into the sand-hills” or “with 
deep roots” <P1/3> (CA ‘ubab “abundance of water”; 
‘abba “to drink; to surge; to become tall,” said of a plant). 

‘br ‘ibar “wailing, sobbing” <G/35>; nirin lya hirnk tizayad 
ft ‘ibarth “a mortar that wails when its insides are stirred 
by the pestle.” ‘abrah pl. ‘abayir “sobs, repressed tears” 

(CA ‘abrah “tear, sobbing”). 


“bt ‘abit “a paste made of dates and samn, liquified butter” 
<p. 113>. 

‘bl ‘abal syn. of urta “Calligonum comosum” <Mx2/96,3/27> 
(CA “abal “leaves overlying one another such as those of 
the arta”). 

‘by ‘aba, ‘abba “to fill, load, pack”; “abbi “fill!” Musil, 285; yi‘ba 


“it is filled” Musil, 128 <M/53,P8/3>. m‘abi “filled” <N/ 
137> (CA ‘abba’a “to fill, load”). 


‘tb ‘atab “to hop on three legs” Musil, 252. “atbah “hopscotch” 
<B/3> (CA ‘ataba “to limp, leap on one foot, hop”). 
ts ‘tas expl. as syn. of hastm “dry herbage and other plant 


debris” <Mx3/6> (CA ‘atasha “to bend, incline”). 
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‘tl ‘attal, y‘attil expl. as “to energize, strengthen, invigorate, 
inspire; to help, assist” <C/17> (CA ‘atala “to push, 
thrust, urge”). 

“tbr ‘atabir “mishaps, problems” <P8/21>. 

‘tr ‘atar “to stumble, trip” Glos <G/37>. “atirah “a mare that 
has stumbled, has become incapacitated in battle” <N/ 
154>. ma‘atir (pl.) “incapacitated, failed” <S/31> (CA 
‘athara “to stumble, trip”). 

mn umm “itman expl. as “a small kind of vulture” <C/51>. 

n ‘itnun pl. ‘atanin “some long hairs that grow behind the 
camel’s ears on the neck,” according to ad-Dindan <N/ 
70> (CA “uthnin pl. ‘athanin “long hairs under the part 
beneath the lower jaw of the camel; the portion of the 
beard that extends beyond the two sides of the cheeks”). 

V ‘ajj “to raise one’s voice, cry out, make a loud, braying 
noise” <N/53,74> (CA ‘ajja “to cry out, vociferate”). “aj 
“to whirl, to approach in a violent motion (used alike 
for a violent passion, for rising dust, and for an approach- 
ing throng of raiders)” Musil, 614 (CA ‘ajjat ar-rih “the 
wind was violent, raised the dust”). “ajj, ‘ajjah, ‘ajaj “dust 
and sand caught up by a whirlwind, which runs like a 
pillar through the desert; columns of dust and sand 
enveloping the cavalry, whose horses raise up the dust 
with their hooves” Musil, 515, 567 <B/32,H1/38,C/ 
32,135,193,P8/12,Mx4/57,G/224>. ‘ajajah “strong wind 
that raises clouds of dust and sand” Musil, 19 (CA ‘ajaj 
“dust raised by the wind”). 

fz ‘ajiz min “to be incapable, unable; lack the power to do 
s.th.” “ayjaz “incapable, clumsy, lazy” <P1/5>; ‘ajzan “im- 
potent, incapable” <P11/10> (CA “ajaza). “ajuz pl. ‘ajayiz 
“old woman.” 

yl ‘ajal “to hasten; to urge to speed” Musil, 514. ‘ajal “to 
hasten, do quickly” <P4/25>. ‘ajil pl. ‘jal, “ajlat “making 
haste, hurrying, speeding; quick, rapid one” <P1/18,N/ 
100,Mx1/49> (CA ‘ajil). 

‘dd ‘add, yi‘idd “to count, number” Musil, 304; “to mention, 
consider” <N/179,S/159>; “to repeat”; ‘iddah “return 
(with the cup of coffee to)!” Muszl, 102; ‘idd as-salam 
“repeat the salute!” Muszl, 501; “to tell, recount” Musil, 
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271 <Mx3/16>. ‘add “counting; telling”; ‘addha “they 
(f.pl.) are counted, reckoned (to stem from)”; ‘addna 
wahid “we should be counted, reckoned as one” (CA 
‘adda). “idd ma “as many as, as numerous as” (CA “idd 
“multitude, muchness”). ‘idd pl. “dud “a well with plen- 
ty of water, a well that is never empty” Glos; “a well with 
spring water that never dries up” Musil, 485, 677; Hess, 
63 <N/25,52,102,C/66,P6/20> (CA “idd pl. a‘dad “an old 
well, a spring that does not cease flowing”). “zddah pl. 
‘dad “gear, equipment; arms, ammunition” <P4/32,H1/ 
18> (CA ‘uddah pl. ‘udad). 

‘adal “to adjust, make equal, balance, straighten” <N/ 
147>; “to steer in the right direction” <O/5>. ‘addal “to 
straighten, put in order, make just; to mould verses to 
the rules of metre and rhyme” <H1/1,2>; “to turn, turn 
away from, redirect” <Mx1/75>. m‘addil, ‘addal “s.o. who 
climbs into a palm tree in order to rest the heavy bunches 
of dates on one of the branches (in a good tree there 
are 10-20 bunches)” <P1/7,7/1>. bi-l-‘adal “well balanced, 
well shaped” (CA “addala). “idl pl. ‘dul “bag, sack; gray 
sack made of wool and camel’s hair” Musil, 15, 67; “bag 
made of the hair of camels, sheep, or goats” Hess, 119 
<C/5>. ‘adulah pl. ‘adayil “good milch camel” <H2/8>; 
“a camel whose milk is reserved for a needy person”; the 
original meaning seems to be “a camel given on loan to 
a person who is allowed to milk it for his household,” 
but in poetry it is often used with the general meaning 
of “camels, milch camels”; ‘adult al-xittar “the she-camel 
whose milk is reserved for visitors.” “adla “fleshy, fat 
she-camel” Musil, 97. ‘adil “fat or flesh, fatness” JuKha, 
73; Musil, 155; ‘arabna m‘addilin eba‘irhum ‘ayifat as-Saham 
“our Arabs are satisfied because their camels are covered 
with fat” Musil, 155 (CA mu‘tadilah “fat she-camel” be- 
cause her body and hump are right, well shaped when 
she is fat). 

‘adamah pl. ‘adam “sand-hills; small knolls of sand blown 
around an obstacle” Glos <H1/48,C/156,174,192,Mx4/ 
75>. ‘adim pl. ‘dam, “idmin “unequalled in courage, peer- 
less, champion” Glos <Mx2/57>; “bold, audacious; intrep- 
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id warrior” <C/173>. ‘adim al-wisayif “matchless, peerless 
in regard to her qualities, beauty.” 

‘dw ‘ada “to run, go fast” <H1/25,M/14>; “ada, ‘adda “to at- 
tack, commit aggression” <N/111,C/25,Mx1/68,2/76>. 
‘adda, y‘addi “to climb, ascend” <S/142>; “to run at a 
quick pace” <C/167>; “to overrun, overwhelm; to drive 
out, away; to exceed, go beyond” Musil, 534; Glos <S/ 
63,N/99>; ‘iddi minha “they were driven away, thrown 
out”; y'addaw minha “they are driven away, are forced to 
go beyond”; ‘addih (imp.) “pass it, present it, offer it (the 
cup of coffee).” ‘ada “to be at war with, act hostilely.” 
ta‘adda “to cross; to pass, go beyond, surpass” Glos; “to 
trespass, overstep the boundaries, violate, encroach, at- 
tack, commit a hostile act,” inf. n. ti‘iddat <C/83> (CA 
ta‘addiyat). ‘aduww pl. “idwan “enemy, adversary”; other 
plurals are al-‘da, al-a‘adi <B/40,M/24,C/164,Mx1/66>. 
‘adi “running; assailing, jumping at.” m‘adi “aggressor, 
attacker, enemy” <N/112,H1/20,P9/9>. m‘addi “runner; 
man who leads the camel used for drawing water from 
a well or who pours the water drawn from the well into 
the trough” <P1/14>. ma‘adi “attacks” <C/104> (CA “ada 
“to run, speed; to pass, go past; to cross, overstep; to 
attack, commit aggression”). ‘awadi = sillah “the attack- 
ing men, cavalrymen who carry out the attack” <N/ 
32,Mx2/7> (CA ‘adiyah pl. ‘awadi “horsemen, the first 
of the horsemen that charge in a hostile, predatory in- 
cursion”). 

“db ‘tdab “painful punishment, torment” (CA “adhab). ‘adb 
“sweetheart, darling.” “dab “sweet-tasting saliva” <Mx1/ 
86> (CA ‘adhb pl. ‘idhab “sweet water or beverage”; nisa’ 
‘idhab ath-thanaya “women sweet in respect of the front 
teeth”). kalam al-‘adb “sweet, charming chatter.” 

‘dr ‘adar “to be unable to, incapable of” (CA ‘adhara “to be 
faulty, guilty of faults”). ‘addar “to excuse s.o., to absolve 
from guilt” Muszl, 162. i‘tidar “to excuse 0.s.; to avoid 
confronting a difficult task, not to face up to, to slink 
away” <N/206,Mx2/32>, part. mi‘tidir <C/193>. ‘idr pl. 
‘adar “excuses” <G/23>. mi‘dir “incapable of, unable to.” 
ma‘adir “the highest point of the camel’s neck, mdagg 
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ar-rgibah, just under the ears, the place where the ‘dar, 
the cord of the halter, sometimes embellished with co- 
lourful woollen tufts (zirraj, see s.v. xtam), winds around 
the neck” <N/134,Mx1/44>. ma‘dir pl. ma‘adir “places 
reserved for horses exclusively, usually in valleys shut in 
by steep slopes, where they can be easily guarded and 
defended” Musil, 309. ‘iddar (pl.) “(horses) in the pas- 
tures which have been reserved for them” <H2/30>. 
mit adir “protecting, guarding, keeping inviolate, intact.” 
‘adra “virgin,” pl. “adara “all young women, whether vir- 
gins or not” Musil, 197 (CA ‘adhra@ pl. ‘adhara). 

‘idg pl. “dug “bunch of dates in the palm tree” <Mx4/ 
85,S/87> (CA “idhq “raceme of a palm tree together with 
the fruit stalks and fruit when ripe”). 

‘adal, ‘addal “to censure, rebuke, reprove”; ‘addalnahum 
“we warned them against doing s.th.” Musil, 536. “addal 
“censurer, rebuker, critic” <M/23>; “the stock character 
who blames the poet for abandoning himself to his 
passion” (CA ‘adhal, ‘adhdhal “to blame, censure”; “adhil, 
‘adhdhal pl. ‘udhdhal). 

‘adiy “pure, clean, sweet, healthy,” said of water, air and 
the like, Musil, 289, 500 <G/30>; bilad ‘adiyyah “districts 
in which the atmosphere is clear and salubrious” Musil, 
666. ‘ada “pure, healthy desert pastures” (CA ‘adha 
al-balad “the country was remarkable for its good, pleas- 
ant air”; ‘adhah “healthy, good land, remote from pesti- 
lence”). 

‘arab, ‘irbin “Bedouins, tribesmen” <C/150,Mx2/ 
108,109>; “irban “tribesmen, inhabitants of the Arabian 
peninsula, people (and as such a syn. of misilmin, bisar, 
awadim, etc.)” <P9/a> (CA ‘arab pl. ‘urban, a‘rab). ‘irb 
“good and strong camels but not of a thoroughbred race” 
Hess, 75; ‘rab “camels of noble stock; people of noble 
stock” <H2/6,Mx2/29,4/15> (CA ibl ‘irab “camels of a 
pure Arabian race”). ‘arib, mit‘arrib “thoroughbred, of 
true, noble Arab stock, pedigreed” <Mx1/79,4/3>. 
‘awraj “to incline, bend backwards (in order to look 
around),” said of camels that are driven off by raiders 
and while running, look back to throw longing glances 
in the direction of their young, which were left behind; 
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“to tattoo” <Mx4/44>. ‘irj (pl.) “crooked, bent back- 
wards” (CA ‘araja “to limp, walk lamely; to incline to- 
wards”; a‘raj pl. ‘urj). ‘araj bi- “to lame, cripple” (CA 
a‘raja). 

rr ‘arra “a camel that does not get fat, does not grow a big 
hump” <G/48> opposite of mi‘tar (CA “arr “the mange, 
scab; vice, fault”; “ary, a‘arr “mangy, scabby camel”). 

“rs ‘ars “God’s throne; heaven” Hess, 155 (CA ‘arsh). 

‘rd ‘arad “to become visible, appear; to move in front of s.o.” 
<Mx1/6,P8/18,G/37>. ‘arrad “to expose s.o. to a danger, 
risk” <S/42>; “to muster, discuss” <M/72>; “to threaten, 
attack; to inflict” <H2/31>, part. m'arnd <Mx1/23,G/ 
149>. i‘tirad “to present o.s., show, display; to walk past 
so as to be clearly visible; to intercept” <G/85> (CA 
i‘tarada). ‘ird pl. ‘arad “honour, sense of honour” <P4/ 
2> (CA ‘ird pl. a‘rad “a man’s honour or reputation, 
which he preserves from impairment and blame’). 
‘redtyyah “men dancing in the ‘ardah”; ‘aradah “the war- 
riors defile before the standing chief, assure him of their 
fidelity, and by uttering their war cry raise one anoth- 
er’s spirit” Musil, 561; also “ardah “defile on horseback, 
parade” Musil, 81, 526, 578; “a war dance in which two 
lines of men face each other and make small steps while 
singing and balancing their swords” <S/59>. ‘arid “(a 
cloud) blocking, filling the horizon” (CA “arid, syn. of 
sahab “clouds”). ti‘rad “being exposed to.” 

‘rf ‘irfah “a lush, isolated patch of pasture only frequented 
by gazelles and other game” <P1/15,4/18,Mx2/92> (CA 
‘urfah “open, elongated track of land with herbage”). 
‘arifah “those who are well known” <Mx4/56> (CA ‘arif 
“one who knows his companions”). 

rg ‘arag “to give money, wages”; aba ‘argik “I will give you 
money.” “irg pl. ‘rug “long spur of sand” <Mx1/19,C/ 
74,174,P1/3>; ‘rug “spears” <H1/11> (CA ‘irg). ‘rigah 
“reward, recompense, wages” <Mx2/114> (CA ‘aragq). 
marrig “hiring s.o. to perform a certain job” <Mx2/ 


116,119>. 

‘rgb ‘irgub pl. ‘aragib “hock; hock-tendon” <B/27,30> (CA 
‘urqub pl. ‘araqib). 

‘rms ‘irmis pl. “aramis) “strong, hardy she-camel” Su, ili, 58; 
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“she-camels that endure even the greatest fatigue” Mu- 
sil, 592 <C/138> (CA “‘irmis “strong, enduring she-ca- 
mel”). 

‘ara “nakedness, bareness” <Mx3/10>. ‘ari, ‘aryan pl. ‘urw 
“bare, naked, devoid, stripped, without clothes; bare, 
devoid of (herbage)” <H1/7,M/20,G/227,S/86>. ‘arawi 
m‘arrat “she-camels on which the riders sit only on a piece 
of cloth fastened between the hump and hips” Musil, 299 
(CA ‘ara’ “nakedness, leanness of the bones”; “uryan, ‘ari 
pl. ‘urah “naked, bare, without clothing”). 

‘azab, y'azib “to pasture at a great distance from the camp 
(said of both the herdsmen and the camels)” Hess, 79; 
Musil, 339. ta‘azzab “to enjoy the hospitality of? <Mx2/ 
1>. “azib “a pasture at such a distance from the camp that 
the camels must spend at least three or four nights away 
and do not come to water or to the camp tll the fifth 
day” Musil, 262, 308, 637, 650; al-bill ‘azib “the camels 
pasture far away from the camp” Hess, 79; tarsin ‘azib “a 
herd grazing and sleeping far from the tents, which are 
usually pitched near a watering-place” Musil, 512 (CA 
‘azaba “to be distant, to pasture at a distance from the 
camp”; ‘azib). m‘azzib “host” Musil, 270 <N/107>; 
m‘azzbitih “his wife” <Mx1/4,2/67>. ma‘azib “hospitality” 
<Mx2/13>. ‘zubi “bachelor; man travelling or living with- 
out his wife and family” <Mx2/1>. 

“izran “TIzrav il, the angel of death” <C/34>. 

‘izz “pride, glory.” ‘azzazt al-jar “those who honour, val- 
ue, esteem their neighbours.” “izzah, ‘izzita, ‘izzi likum “O, 
what a pity!” Glos. “izziti li- “how sorry Iam for, how much 
is he to be pitied.” “izzi li-min hu “how sorry I am for him 
who” <G/162>. ‘azzah “how grievous!” <G/162>. 

‘azal, yazil; ‘azzal, y‘azzil “to put, set aside; divide the 
booty” <Mx2/97>; “to isolate, seclude s.o.; to remove; to 
separate (one thing from another), detach, segregate’; 
y'azil alzes “he divides (the camels) in groups” Musil, 647 
(CA ‘azala, ‘azzala). m‘azzil “separating, detaching”; 
mazzilin marciha “separating the troops mounted on 
camels (from the horsemen prior to the attack).” ‘azil 
“one’s share of the booty, the part that one sets aside 
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for himself”; ‘azil as-Sax “the sheikh’s share of the boo- 
ty” Hess, 101. 

‘zm ‘azam “to have the firm intention of doing s.th., embark- 
ing on a project (of travel, migration); to set out, em- 
bark on a journey” <H1/25> (CA ‘azm). ‘azm pl. ‘zum 
“firm intention of doing s.th.” <Mx4/52>. ‘azim, m‘azzim 
“determined, resolved; bent, set on” <G/81> (CA ‘azim 
“determined, resolute; one who perseveres in his deter- 
mination until he attains what he desires”). m‘azim “in- 
vited to a get-together, dinner.” 

‘ZW “itiza, yt‘tizi = intaxa “to shout a battle-cry” Hess, 170 <M/ 
62,Mx1/81,G/156>. ‘aza, yi‘za and ta‘azwa “to assert 
one’s relationship to a certain tribe or clan; to shout the 
battle-cry of one’s tribe” <H2/4>. “izwah pl. ‘azawi “kin- 
ship on father’s side” Musil, 263, 310; ya‘za min al Flan 
“he hails from such-and-such a kin” Musil, 263. Hence 
“izwah pl. ‘azawi also has the meaning of “shout to one’s 
kin in battle, battle-cry” <H2/7,M/9,G/68,157,189,218> 
(CA “izwah “the assertion of a relationship, i.e. of a son 
to a father”). 

‘Zy ‘azza, yazzi “to comfort, gladden s.o.” Musil, 144, 160. 
‘azzak “may God comfort you!” Musil, 209. ‘aza “courage” 
Musil, 202; “patience” JuA, 81 <H2/9> (CA ‘aza’ “pa- 
tience, endurance of loss”). 

“sr ‘isr, opposite of raxa, lin, “hardship, want, poverty due 
to natural causes” <Mx4/107,S/11>, also ma‘asir, and 
‘tsar. ‘ala al-‘isr “notwithstanding his straitened circum- 
stances, poverty” JuA, 77. ‘asir “difficult, hard” <Mx3/11>; 
‘asrin ‘ala “difficult, hard, burdensome” Musil, 84 (CA 
‘usr, ‘asar “difficulty, hardness, straitness, poverty”) . 

‘sf ‘asaf, y‘asif “to break in, train” Hess, 72 <G/93>. ‘asif 
“narrow in the waist, lean, slender”; “asif pl. ‘asayif, ‘saf 
“stubborn; young camel that has not been ridden long” 
Musil, 176, 367-368; “camel that is being trained (to be 
ridden or to be used at the well for drawing water)” Hess, 
72; Su, i, 72 <Mx4/54>. m‘asufah “a trained, broken in 
she-camel” Glos; taww m‘asufat “camels ridden only a short 
time.” “A camel that has not been broken in and is re- 
fractory is called sa‘ab pl. as‘ab” Hess, 72. m‘assif “subdu- 
ing, overmastering, taming, subjugating” (CA “assafa “to 
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fatigue, jade a camel by journeying”). 

skr m‘askarat al-misamir “(horses) with the nails of the shoes 
inward bent, with shoes well nailed on: the nail passes 
through the horn of the hoof and is then bent inward, 
m‘askarin mismarha, to prevent its loosening and falling 
out” Musil, 513, 548 <G/125>. xsum al-‘asakir “towering 
mountains, high cliffs” JuA, 228 (CA “askara “to collect”). 


‘sl ‘assal “gatherer of honey” <M/28> (CA “assal). 

‘sm ‘asam, ‘assam “to be contradictory” Hu <P8/15>. ‘asam 
“clouds of dust, dust storm” (CA ‘asama “to be distort- 
ed”). 

"Sb ‘156 “herbage; spring forage” Doughty, i, 260; “grasses, 


annuals (as distinct from szyar, perennials)” Musil, 9 <G/ 
4,6,C/30,0/8>. “isbah “plant(s), herb(s)” (CA ‘ushb, “ush- 
bah). 

“Sr ‘asir “friend; woman one loves, sweetheart” <H5/16,P8/ 
20> (CA ‘ashir “wife; relation; friend”). mi‘Sir, m‘aSSir “a 
she-camel in the first forty-five days of pregnancy” Mu- 
sil, 333, pl. ma‘asir “a she-camel just after becoming preg- 
nant: eight days after being impregnated she raises her 
tail, ¢assiv, in a sign to the stud that she is already preg- 
nant; pregnant she-camel, camel big with young (and in 
this condition sleeps lightly, is easily frightened, and just 
as easily shies)” Musil, 549, 641 <P8/7,S/36,G/126>. 
‘asra, “Sara pl. ‘asayir, ‘sar “she-camels six months after 
giving birth when their calf has become mafrud” <H2/ 
23,P4/15,Mx1/33>; by another informant ‘Sar was ex- 
plained as “she-camels whose young have become hasuw, 
about ten months old and before becoming lgaha, preg- 
nant, again” and approximately the same meaning is 
found in Hess, 77, “camels with a young of 8-15 months 
old,” IngCa, 71, and Musil, 324, 331, “she-camels when, 
ten or twelve months after giving birth, they are led to 
the male camel and become pregnant again” (CA ‘ush- 
ara pl. “ishar, “ushar, ‘ash@ir “she-camel a year after she 
has given birth to a young or a she-camel ten months 
pregnant”). ‘asirah expl. as “she-camel in heat.” 

‘Sy “asSa, y asst “to rest in the afternoon, after the time of 
‘astr” Hess, 99; “to give s.o. a meal in the evening, sup- 
per” part. m'assi <N/158>. m‘assa pl. ma‘asi “the place 
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where one alights in the evening for supper” Glos, “graz- 
ing of the mounts from the time of afternoon prayers 
(‘asr) until the evening” (while mafla is the grazing from 
the morning until the ‘asr) <S/75> (CA ‘ashsha “to pas- 
ture the camels in the evening”). mist‘asi expl. as “go- 
ing for a hunt in the afternoon” <B/23>. ‘asiyy “time 
between the “asr and the magn, late afternoon” <S/8>; 
‘astyyah pl. ‘asaya “clouds that appear towards the end 
of the afternoon” (CA ‘ashzy “time between the declin- 
ing of the sun and sunset”; ‘ashiyyah “clouds appearing 
at that time”). 

“SD ‘sabah pl. ‘asayib “bandage, piece of textile wound around 
s.th..” “astb pl. “isban, ‘sub “the entrails of a slaughtered 
sheep, which are wound around other parts that are 
roasted separately, like the heart, liver, and lungs” Su, 
ili, 139 <C/148,186>, also ma‘sub pl. ma‘asib “food piled 
high on the tray” <Mx2/14> (CA mu‘assab “bound round 
with cloth, turbaned”). 

sr ‘asar, yi‘sir “to press, squeeze out, compress” Musil, 474 
<P8/14> (CA “‘asara). “asir “time midway between the 
noon and sunset, middle of the afternoon” Musil, 4, 406. 
“ser “late afternoon, time before sunset” Musil, 4 <P4/ 
22> (CA “asr). mi‘sir pl. ma‘asir “dust-raising winds; whirl- 
wind, believed to be an evil spirit who sometimes tears 
away the tents” Hess, 159 <P8/12,G/120> (CA i‘sar pl. 
a‘asir “whirlwind of dust, dust raised into the air by the 
wind in the form of a pillar”). 

sy i‘tisa, yi‘tist “to twist; to be difficult to control, rebel 
against, disobey”; ta‘aswa “to twist, move to and fro” Su, 
ii, 216 (CA ‘asa). ‘asa pl. ‘sty “stick, cane, staff; one’s staff 
as a symbol of pride, self-esteem” <Mx1/28,73,255> (CA 
‘asa pl. “usiy, “iszy “stick, staff, rod”). 

“tb ‘atb al-asawib'“a torment to the wounded, because the 
wounds caused by his blows were slow in healing” Mu- 
sil, 584 <Mx1/101>. ‘attb “inflicting mortal wounds on 
the enemy, shattering bones; hit painfully” Su, i, 125. 
ma atib “marksmen who hit the target” JuKha, 46 <Mx2/ 
18,G/212> (CA ‘ataba “to perish, die”; ‘atab “calamity, 
misfortune’). 
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‘ayatir expl. as an epithet for “purebred horses” <P1/18>. 
mi‘tar “a good, strong she-camel with a hump that is 
quickly raised when the camel grazes on good pasture” 
(CA mi‘tir, mu‘tir “a beautiful she-camel, as though there 
were a dye upon her fur; strong and beautiful, or red 
camel”). 

‘tas (pl.) “thirsting, thirsty” <Mx3/12> (CA ‘atzsh pl. “itash 
“thirsty, thirsting”). 

‘atfat, ‘attifat an-nagah ‘ala waladha “the camel gives her 
milk when she sees that the young one is approaching 
the udder” Musil, 88; this is called ta‘tif. ‘ittaf “she-camels 
in whose udders the milk has collected (because they are 
approached by and smell their young)” <B/26>. ‘atif 
“milk yielded by the camel when approached by her 
young” <P2/2> (CA ‘atafa “to incline to; to feel affec- 
tion towards its young and yield milk,” said of a 
she-camel). “utfah syn. of mzayyin, dullah “the camel (lit- 
ter) on which one of the tribe’s beauties is carried into 
battle in order to encourage the warriors” Thag, vi, 318 
<G/73>. 

‘atan “to lay down, rest near the watering-place after 
having satisfied their thirst” said of camels, Glos; Su, ii, 
212. ‘atnah “watering of the camels followed by a brief 
rest” (CA ‘atanah “the watering of the camels and then 
making them lie down at the water”); “atin “the people 
and herds that rest a few hours after the watering at a 
well” Hess, 60. ‘atin pl. ‘tun “(camel) lying down after it 
has been watered” Su, iii, 137. m‘attin “lying down, rest- 
ing after having been watered.” mi‘tan pl. ma‘atin “rest- 
ing place at the water” JuA, 52 <N/79> (CA ‘atana, 
‘attana; ma‘tin pl. ma‘atin “place where the camels lie 
down around the water in order to drink a second time 
before being sent back to the pastures”). 

‘ata “to give, bestow.” “ata ma‘ “to embark boldly upon, 
to go at a good speed”; mi‘ti “hastening to” (CA ta‘atta 
“to hasten”). ‘atni allah “give me God, promise me by 
God” Musil, 529. ‘ata, ‘atwa “giving, presenting, grant- 
ing” <N/5>. “atiyyah pl. “ataya “present, gift” <N/96> (CA 
‘atiyyah pl. ‘ataya). 


C 
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‘add pl. ‘did “upper arm, upper half of the arm or fore- 
leg” <N/8,C/86,G/161>; “elbow joint” Glos; Musil, 115. 
‘adidi “my support” <S/91> (CA ‘adud). 

‘add “to bite” <N/160> (CA “adda “to grab with the teeth, 
bite”). 

‘adim pl. ‘dam “bone” <P10/3>. “dém sara w-lah “a child’s 
game; a kind of baseball played with a bone” <B/3> (CA 
‘azm pl. “izam). 

‘ada “limbs, parts of the body” (CA ‘udw pl. a‘da’). ‘udw 
expl. as syn. of dlaf “supports of a camel saddle” <S/97>. 
‘dah “a kind of shrub” Hu <C/67> (CA ‘idah “fair-sized 
thorny shrubs; any great trees having thorns”; s. “tdah). 
‘afaj, yafij “to mangle, ruin, spoil, botch” <B/30>; “to 
tread upon” KhaAd, 319; “to strike; to twist s.th.” Hu (CA 
‘afaja “to have sexual intercourse with; to strike, hit s.o.”; 
ta‘affaja “to walk with a crippled gait,” said of a camel). 
‘afar “white, of a whitish dust colour.” “afra pl. “ifr “a white 
she-camel, pinkish white” <N/156,C/136,Mx1/12,2/ 
39,G/191,197>. “afar “pinkish white colour” (CA a‘far f. 
‘afra’). 

‘afs “ink” <S/73> (CA “‘afs “galls, gallnuts, tree produc- 
ing a fruit from which ink is made”). 

‘afa, “afa “to erase, efface; to absolve, forgive; to grant 
pardon, forgiveness; to spare from evil; to settle, pay 
one’s debts” <P6/c>. “affa “to efface; to protect, keep 
intact, untainted” <N/161,C/189>. al-‘afw “pardon, for- 
giveness.” bi-‘fat allah “in the protection of God” <S/70> 
(CA ‘afa, ‘afa). “afyah “health, well-being; vigour; immu- 
nity from” <M/26,Mx2/105>; farg “aftytin “at a distance 
from the war, the calm after warring parties have gone 
their separate ways” <Mx1/63> (CA ‘afiyah). 

‘agab “to go past, leave behind; to come after, follow” 
Glos; “agabk “he left you behind, went past you” Musil, 
533; ‘agab min “to turn back from, give up the pursuit 
of” <C/102>; n‘agib ‘ala “we return (to the attack on)” 
<G/233>; i‘gib “beat it!” <G/148> Fas, ii, 434; “shame! 
away!” Musil, 288; ma t‘agib wi-txasa “shut up and beat 
it!” (CA zkhsa’). ‘aggab “to go beyond, further than; to 
turn around, turn back”; t‘aggibha “you ride her (the 
camel) back to” <G/6>; ‘aggibha “leave her, let her be” 
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<G/148>. ta‘agab “to come one after the other, in suc- 
cessive waves; to dart one by one, launch successive at- 
tacks” (CA ‘agaba “to come after, succeed, follow”). “agib 
pl. ‘agab “the rear, the part at the back” <P10/2,Mx2/ 
83,G/114>; “result, outcome, consequences,” also “awagib 
(CA ‘ugb pl. a‘qab). “ugib <N/7>, min ‘ugb “after” <S/61>. 
‘agb “what comes after; offspring; what one leaves be- 
hind”; ma ‘ala ‘agbih had “he has no progeny, no one to 
inherit from him”; ‘agib “son” Musil, 306; ‘agib “heel” 
Musil, 115 (CA “aqib, ‘agb “heel; child, children of a man”; 
la “aqiba lah “he has no male offspring”). 


‘gd ‘agid pl. “‘gida “the leader of a raid” Hess, 99; Musil, 506, 
641 <N/126,C/166,191,G/135>. 
‘gr ‘agar, ‘aggar, y aggir “to cut a camel’s or a horse’s arter- 


ies below the knees of the forelegs,” Muszl, 490; “to pre- 
pare a camel for slaughtering, which is done by stabbing 
him in the breast, by cutting his hamstrings” Su, i, 41; 
“to cripple a horse in battle” <H1/17,P4/26,8/18,G/ 
10,Mx1/102,2/5>. “agirah “a she-camel for sacrifice (for, 
according to custom, one she-camel is sacrificed after 
each successful raid),” Musil, 510. “agayir, “iggar “(the 
enemy’s) horses or camels that have been crippled by 
cutting the hamstrings” <H2/18> (CA ‘agara, ‘aqqara “to 
hamstring, hock an animal”). 

gl ‘agal “to tether, hobble” Glos; y‘agil, y‘aggilhin “he fetters 
the camels’ left legs with a short rope above the knee” 
Musil, 337, 367 (CA ‘agala, ‘aggala). m‘aggal “hobbled.” 
‘gal pl. ‘ugl “short rope for hobbling a camel” <H1/ 
44,P3/4> (CA “igal pl. ‘uqul “a rope with which a cam- 
el’s foreshank is bound to its arm, both being folded 
together and bound in the middle of the arm”). ‘géli 
“colourful woven bags on both sides of the camel sad- 
dle” Su, iii, 139 <N/8,H2/2>. “agil pl. “iggal “reasonable, 
intelligent, judicious” <H1/51,M/21,47> (CA ‘aqil pl. 
‘uqqal). 

‘hrs ‘akras, yakris “to be curly, knotted (hair)” <G/32> (CA 
‘ikrashah “female hare, so called because of the thickness 
and curliness of her fur”). 

‘kf makkifat al-hintyyah “curved swords” <G/39> (CA 
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mu‘akkaf “bent, curved, crooked”). 

‘kl ‘céliyyah syn. of “aknan “battle” <P7/11> (CA ‘akala “to 
smite, throw down”; i‘takala “to lock horns, fight”; “aka- 
la fulan “So-and-So died”). 

‘kn ‘acnan expl. as “clouds of dust and gunpowder stirred 
up in battle”; yomin ‘acnan = yomin ‘abis “a grim day, a 
day of battle” <C/43,Mx1/76,101> (CA 7bl ‘aknan “nu- 
merous camels”). 

“lb ‘alab “to strike s.o. in the neck” <Mx4/48>. “ilba pl. “alabi 
“the tendons, sinews of the neck, the two fleshy parts of 
the back of the neck; neck” Musil, 115 <Mx3/20,G/68>; 
mitin al-‘alabi “one with a stiff neck; one who, disliking 
to bend his neck or to salute, is full of conceit” Musil, 
470, 487 (CA “ilba’ pl. ‘alabiy “the tendons of the neck”). 

‘Yj ‘alaj “to champ on the bit” <O/6>; ‘aljat al-misari‘ “chew- 
ers on the reins,” 1.e. “spirited horses” KhaAd, 144 (CA 
‘alaja “to be in a state of commotion”). 2‘tilaj “to clash, 
to become engaged in battle” (CA i‘talaja “to wrestle 
together, to try to throw one another down, to fight for 
mastery, to clash”; i‘talajat al-amwaj “the waves dashed 
together”). m‘ali al-firsan, “cavalry battle”; it was ex- 
plained to me as trad al-xél, “duelling of horsemen.” 


Uf ‘aluf “fodder, what is fed to animals” <H2/16> (CA ‘alafa 
“to feed, fodder”). 
‘Ig ‘allag, y‘allig “to attach to, throw on, hang on” <Mx2/ 


6>; “to join, overtake; to overtake and attack” Su, ii, 160; 
‘alligohum suwab “they wounded them.” ta‘allag “to be 
attached to, belong, be related to.” mit‘allig “attached to, 
clinging, cleaving to” <C/60>. “alig, ‘lag pl. ‘alayig “the 
gear and provisions loaded on the camel’s back” Musil, 
585; JuA, 164 <N/142> (CA “ilag “a thing that is hung, 
suspended”). “alug “food” <Mx1/11> (CA ‘alugq “pasture; 
milk in a camel’s udder”). 

“ll “all, yi“ill “to irrigate, cause rain to fall on” <C/35> (CA 
‘alla “to give to drink a second time”). “allah “disease, 
bodily defect; losses, defeat” <Mx3/29>. “alil “sick, dis- 
eased man” Musil, 513 (CA “illah “illness, disease, de- 
fect”). 

‘lm ‘allam “to inform, give news, reports about,” part. m‘allim 
<N/4,61>. “tlm pl. ‘lum “report, news” Musil, 523; see also 
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Doughty, 11, 294 <N/92,122,C/22>; “reputation” <M/63>; 
“words of advice.” ‘alamah “sign, waymark” (CA ‘alama 
“sign, token, mark, indication”). bsutin m‘allmih “cloaks 
with marks, tamgah, attached” <C/142>. 

‘alla “to let the stud cover the mares” Musil, 374. ta‘alwa, 
ta‘alla, i‘tala “to climb, ascend, mount” <H2/12,N/ 
159,M/81,Mx1/41,2/78,3/22>. mi‘tili “climbing, ascend- 
ing.” ‘al, “ali “high, lofty” (CA “alty, ‘alz); “alaw, ‘alawi “the 
highest parts, high places”; ‘luww “the higher part, up- 
per reaches (of a valley).” ‘alali “high places, houses, 
rooms” <N/196> (CA ‘ulliyyah pl. ‘alaliy “upper cham- 
ber, story; high place”). ‘ilwa “the west, the direction of 
the Hijaz mountains as seen from Wadi ad-Dawasir; high 
part” <M/55> (CA ‘ulw, ‘ilw, ‘alw “the higher, highest 
part”). 

‘amad “to do s.th. on purpose, intentionally; to head for 
s.o. (e.g. with a request for support, hospitality, etc.)” 
<H3/4,G/203> (CA ‘amada “to support, betake o.s. to; 
to intend; to embark upon”). “amd “on purpose, inten- 
tionally, willfully” (CA ‘amdan); ant zall walla ‘amid “did 
you do it by mistake or on purpose?.” “ammad “to pro- 
ceed on a Straight course” Musil, 162; “to go straight to; 
to dispatch” Glos. “imad “(going) straight at, without 
swerving or hesitation” <N/40> (CA ‘amada). ‘amud, 
‘amad pl. “imdan, ‘immad “tent pole” <Mx1/107,G/162,C/ 
9,S/127,154>; “column; pillars of dust; whirling columns 
of locusts” Doughty, 1, 380-381; “the main part of s.th.” 
(CA ‘amid, ‘amad). 

‘amar “to cause to flourish; to adorn, beautify” <P8/20>. 
‘ammar “to give a long life” <H2/13>.‘amar “cultivated 
land (with subsidiary crops under palms)” Ph, ii, 314. 
‘umr pl. ‘amar “body” <G/9>; “age” (CA “‘umr pl. a‘mar); 
‘ala “umrik “yourself” <O/8>. ‘ammar “builder of civili- 
zation, bringer of prosperity” <P8/21>. m‘ammar pl. 
ma amir “long-lived, durable” (CA ‘ammara “to grant a 
long life”). 

ta‘amas, ‘“momas ar-ray “the mind became clouded, 
shrouded in darkness, confused.” “ams pl. “amas “state 
of being clouded over, dullness of mind, thick-headed- 
ness; one’s sleepy, dull, sluggish state of mind, which is 
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lifted by drinking coffee; inability to grasp s.th., perplex- 
ity, confusion” KhaAd, 401; Musil, 286; hatta yiji finjalha 
yijlt l-a‘mas “so that the cup of coffee dispels the drows- 
iness” Maws, i, 439; “amsan, mit‘dmis “s.o. who is in a state 
of “amas” <S/141>. mi‘mis ar-ray “stupid, dull, sluggard” 
(CA ‘amasa “to be obscure, unclear, recondite”). 

mg ‘umg pl. a‘mag expl. as “good lineage; wise, brave, wor- 
thy men,” perhaps a reference to old, noble lineage as 
in hafyatin “mugih “rotten, degraded lineage” KhaAd, 176 
<P4/2> (CA ‘amiq “remote, far-extending”). 

ml ‘imlah syn. of sthbah “commercial, financial relationship; 
acquaintance, friendship” <G/174>. ‘ammal “continuous- 
ly, incessantly.” b7-l-“amalah “on purpose, intentionally.” 
‘amal “work, actions; the scale in which one’s deeds are 
being weighed” <Mx4/7>. ma‘miul pl. ma‘amil “utensils 
needed for the preparation of coffee, like the pots, the 
mihmasah, to roast the beans, etc.” Hu <N/89,107>. “im- 
liyyah “a tried riding camel” Musil, 358 <N/7,134,M/ 
2,Mx2/50> (CA ya‘malah “excellent, strong, light, and 
swift she-camel”). 

my a‘ma “to render blind; to make impregnable.” ‘ama 
“blindness; cause of anger, rage, frustration; blind” 
<Mx4/49> (CA ‘amiya “to be blind”). 

an la “ank indicates the extreme unlikelihood of s.th. hap- 
pening, often as an expression of regret, distaste or 
contempt, “far be it from you to think that, there is no 
chance, possibility that” <Mx4/79>. 

“nd ‘anid “leader of the gazelle herd” Glos; expl. as syn. of 
‘azum, “asi “indomitable, spirited, fearless, refractory, 
disobedient” <G/166> (CA ‘anud “a she-camel that pas- 
tures away from the herd; that precedes, leads the oth- 
ers”). 

nz ‘anaz, ‘annaz “to rely on; to entrust, put s.o. under an 
obligation to; to head for and to rely on s.o. (for help)” 
Hu; “to insist (that s.th. be done)” SuFa, 664; “to ask 
permission to graze on s.o.’s land” <G/53,54>; ‘annaz 
halih “he sought refuge with” Musil, 423 <G/16,134>; ma 
y‘annaz ‘aléh “he cannot be relied upon for support, as 
a refuge.” 2‘tanaz “to rely on, seek the support of; to seek 

refuge with” <Mx2/107,G/9>. ‘inzah “support, refuge, 
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which is requested” <G/16>. ‘aniz bi- “relying on, entrust- 
ing s.th. to.” 

‘anag “to embrace, be attached to, be fond of; to attach 
0.s. to; to meet and join” Musil, 630; “to reach, come 
upon while running” Musil, 273; “to catch up with in 
pursuit” KhaAd, 280. m‘anagt al-jimal “(a she-camel that 
is) fond of the stud camel (a quality considered praise- 
worthy by the Bedouins)” <N/50> (CA “anaqa “to em- 
brace”). ‘ung pl. ‘nig and ma‘anig “neck” <Mx1/16> (CA 
‘ung). ma‘nug “long-necked (camel).” ‘anig expl. as syn. 
of ‘anud “female gazelle leading the herd.” 

‘ana li- “to go to s.o. looking for support, head for” <M/ 
94,S/147>. ‘anna “to burden s.o., try s.o.; make s.o. suf- 
fer, hurt s.o.” <C/163>; y‘anni al-fittar al-fth “ he tires the 
fleet camels.” ta‘anna “to come from a great distance, 
travel a great distance” KhaAd, 446 <G/113>. i‘tana “to 
observe s.th. scrupulously; to attach importance to s.th.,” 
part. mi‘tini “looking after, taking care of” <G/157> (CA 
i‘tana “to be anxious about s.th.; to be careful to do s.th. 
well”). “ani pl. ‘awani “one who is heading for, looking 
for support, protection; protégés” Musil, 30; “relatives 
(who have an obligation to support each other)” 
JuKha, 68; KhaAd, 208; “a cousin, the son of one’s sister 
if she is married to s.o. of another tribe, or of one’s aunts, 
a relation that is expressed by the term “nuwwah; s.o. who 
comes from far, e.g. looking for support, protection” 
<M/94,C/41,172,Mx1/58,S/71>. bi-l-‘ani syn. of bi-l-‘amd 
“on purpose, meant for” <C/62>; “anith “for him, mean- 
ing him, to get him” <Mx2/22>. al“ani pl. ‘awani “pro- 
tection money or gifts in exchange for a truce; truce” 
<Mx2/89>; ‘alligaw al-‘ani ‘ala “they requested a tempo- 
rary suspension of hostilities from” Hess, 161. “aniyyah 
“material support, subsidy (e.g. to kinsmen in difficul- 
ty); granting the request of s.o. who came looking for 
support, protection”; “allag ‘aniyyah is said when a weaker 
tribe asks permission of a stronger one to pasture in the 
latter's tribal area. Such a request is usually accompa- 
nied by a small gift, like a sheep. The “ani, truce in the 
relationship, remains in effect until it is formally dis- 
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solved and the tribe that asked for it has returned to its 
own area, JuKha, 118 (CA ‘ani “lowly, humble, submis- 
sive”). m‘anna “suffering, troubled, distressed, grieving” 
Musil, 501 <P9/1>; “one who follows a straight, well- 
defined course; going to, heading for” Muszl, 555 (CA 
‘anna “to hurt, to make suffer”). 

‘hd ‘ahad “truce” <S/110>; “thdin “a truce”; “covenant, sol- 
emn promise”; “atni ‘ihd allah “promise me by God,” said 
to a travel companion about whose intentions one har- 
bours some doubts, Hess, 155; ‘alak ‘ahad allah w-iman 
allah innit ma axunik “I give you God’s covenant and 
peace, security, that I will not betray you” Hess, 155. 
ta‘ahhad “to be familiar, acquainted with” (CA ‘ahd “cov- 


enant, compact, agreement”). 


‘wt miutah expl. as “abode, dwelling-place; what is left on the 
battlefield” <C/44,101>. 
“wi ‘aj, yt aj “to go at a slant” <S/73>. ‘aj “camel saddle.” ‘iw 


(pl.) “curved, crooked” <G/122>; “lean, emaciated (cam- 
els)” (CA a‘waj pl. “uj). ‘waji expl. as “a kind of rifle” <P4/ 
31>. 

‘wd ‘ad “to return”; la “tdt a curse, lit. “may you not return,” 
also la “ad, an expression of anger, regret; it is also used 
with the meaning of “though, if,” as in la ‘idt habrin 
fa-r-rjal hbur “if you are smart, so are other men.” ‘ad, 
interjective particle, see under ‘ad. ‘awwad, y‘awwid “to 
return, to turn back” <N/122,B/30>; ‘awwad li- “to do 
s.th. frequently, as a matter of habit, predilection.” ‘dd, 
‘odah pl. “yad “big, old, of things and people” JohnEa, 245; 
‘od “old stallion, old man” Musil, 225, 375 <N/175, 
G/10,Mx1/29>; ‘odah pl. “yad “old horse” Glos; ‘yad 
“full- grown, tall palm trees” <P5/a> (CA ‘awd). m‘id, 
mi ‘wad pl. ma‘awid “a camel trained to draw water” <M/ 
59,H1/b,39,H2/a,C/2,N/206,210,Mx2/90,120,G/2>. “ud 
pl. ‘udan, ‘idan “branch, twig” <P5/4>; “aloes-wood, ar- 
omatized wood with which one fumigates o.s.; figure; 
slender, svelte figure of a woman; shaft of the spear” 
Musil, 133 <C/95>; ‘udan also means “sticks, shafts, 
beams, poles; spears” <N/32>. 


‘wr i‘tar “to get s.th as a loan, as s.th. that has been bestowed 
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and in consequence can be withdrawn” <Mx1/25> (CA 
i‘tawara “to befall, come over s.o.”). 

i‘taz “to need, be in need of” <H3/e> (CA ‘aza “to be 
wanting; to be needy, poor; to want, need”). ‘“azah “need, 
necessity” Musil, 166 <H3/c> (CA ‘awaz “want, need, 
exigency’). 

‘us l-anda “strong, rugged and enduring camels” <N/ 
153,Mx3/12,S/73> (CA ‘awsa’ “difficult, hard, rugged”). 
‘ad “to compensate s.o. for a loss, indemnify, replace, 
substitute”; yz‘aywid “he compensates for.” i‘tad “to re- 
ceive aS compensation, substitute, instead of” <N/ 
185,P7/10,Mx1/15> (CA “ada, a‘ada, i‘tada). ‘awad “com- 
pensation, substitute,” also ‘odah (CA ‘awd, ‘iwad). 

‘ag “to hinder, prevent, hold back” <Mx1/6,P7/10> (CA 
‘aga); ‘an as-suwalif ‘agni “he made me unable to resist 
the claims” Musil, 202. “agah “s.o. who hinders, is in the 
way, prevents others from accomplishing their affairs; a 
man who takes a long time to dress, to arm himself, and 
to mount his horse in order to evade repelling the hos- 
tile attack, coward” Musil, 557 <N/147>. cifak al-‘og “may 
God save you from obstruction” Musil, 114 <Mx4/84> 
(CA ‘a°iq, ‘awg “person hindering, impeding, diverting 
from the thing one desires to do”). 

see also s.v. “yl. ‘wal, ‘awal “children” <N/121,190,Mx2/ 
9>; “men, warriors” <N/112> (CA ‘ala, ya‘ulu “to feed, 
nourish, sustain a family, household”; ‘iyal “the persons 
whom a man feeds, who dwell with him, and whose 
expenses are incumbent upon him”). 

‘awa “to howl, cry loudly, wail” Musil, 202 <B/41,N/23>. 
ta‘awa “to howl in response to one another” <N/52>. 
‘awa, “wiyan “howling, crying” <C/183> (CA ‘awa). 

‘eb pl. “yub “blemish, imperfection, vice, weakness, shame” 
(CA ‘ayb pl. ‘uyitb). ‘abah pl. “yab “bags made of camel 
leather in which dates and grains are carried” Hess, 119 
<N/122,C/102> (CA ‘aybah pl. “iyab, “ityab “a bag of leath- 
er in which goods or utensils are put, in which reaped 
corn is carried”). 

‘id “feast; place where weary travellers find hospitality and 
a warm welcome” <M/50,C/88,G/119,Mx4/2I1>. hal al-itd 
“the camel riders.” “edihiyyah “excellent riding camel, 
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neither young nor old” (CA ‘“idiyah “certain excellent 

she-camels so called in relation to a stallion that begat 

an excellent breed, “id”). 

yr ‘ar, yi tr “to blame, reproach, find fault with; to fall down” 
<Mx2/97> (CA ‘ara). ‘arah, mi‘irah “shame, disgrace” 
Musil, 321 <Mx1/39> (CA ‘ar). ‘trah “abuse, invective” 
Hess, 169. “ayyar, y‘ayyir “to ride on a plundering expe- 
dition; to blame, lampoon” Musil, 507, 650 <N/21>. 
mayyir pl. ma‘ayir “s.o. who sets out on a mount; thief 
mounted on a horse or camel, mounted robbers who 
plunder at night” <S/27>. ma‘ayir (pl.) “cast, flung, fall- 
en, thrown upon.” m‘ayir “troublemaker, s.o. who stirs 
up trouble just for the sake of it, without a valid reason.” 
‘yarah “insult, disparaging remark.” ‘ayyarah “joking, 
making fun of” (CA ‘ara fi al-gawm “he went and did 
mischief among the people”). “er “donkey” <S/47>. 


‘yz ‘ayz, “ez pl. “yuz “hip, haunch, thigh, part between the 
hump and the hip of a camel” <Mx2/118,4/20>. 
‘yf ‘af, yi if “to dislike, loath, feel disgust for s.th.; to have 


enough, be fed up with, to turn away from” Musil, 183 
<N/94,158,C/47,76,Mx2/87>. ‘ayif, ‘ayuf, f.pl. “ayfat, 
“disgusted, having no more taste for, having had enough 
(e.g. of war or of a husband)” <S/20,B/48> (CA ‘afa). 

yl ‘yal “children; young men, sons of” ‘awal in the dialect 
of Ghatan (CA ‘ayyzl pl. “tyal “household, dependents”). 
‘al, yi“il “to attack, transgress; to lose the way; to go 
wrong; to transgress” Glos; Musil, 487; ‘al ‘ala flan “to hurt, 
attack s.o., do wrong” Musil, 225. ‘aylah, “elah pl. ‘aylat 
“transgressions, acts breaching the peace, evil deeds, 
daring attacks” <S/107,108>; ‘élah expl. as “people who 
became lost, paupers, people without means or employ- 
ment” <P4/13> (CA ‘aylah “poverty, want; paupers”). 
‘ayil, ‘ayyal pl. “tyyal “transgressor, violator, wrongdoer; 
attacker, aggressor” Musil, 344, 487 <P10/3,N/18,Mx4/ 
54,M/58,H1/45>; “lost; straying from the right path; to 
blunder, run in all directions” <Mx4/106> (CA ‘ala fi 
al-ard “he went round about in the land”; ‘ayyal, mu‘il 
“seeking prey,” said of lions). 

‘yn ‘ayyan “to see, look; to look for; to observe; to consider” 
<N/187,196,C/24,B/43,H3/f,M/38,Mx2/98,G/2>, also 
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ta‘ayyan. “ayan, y ayin “to look at, look for, look over, see, 
gaze at” <G/14,149>. i‘tan “to take aim at; to catch sight 
of.” “en pl. ‘yun “eye”; “yenatih “his eyes” <Mx2/90> (CA 
dimin. ‘uyaynah). li-‘éna, “ana “for the sake of, because 
of” <H2/23>. “enén “on purpose, intentionally, deliber- 
ately” <H3/b> (CA ‘amdan ‘ala ‘aynin, ‘ala ‘aynin, ‘ala 
‘aynayn “purposely, with seriousness, earnestness”). 

“yy ‘ayya “to refuse; to be obstinate” Glos, also ta‘aya <P1/ 
a,5/51>; “to be obstinate in the defence of, not to give 
up, to defend with vigour and courage, to rescue from 
attack by the enemy,” part. pl. “ayyin, m‘ayyin <Mx1/60,2/ 
57,4/41,55,G/175>. “aya “obstinacy” <O/2>. 

gbb gabbab “to postpone to the morrow.” gabab “the follow- 
ing day.” gibb “after, following” <C/176,Mx1/36,S/87>. 
gabib “leftovers of a meal” <Mx1/62> (CA gibba = ba‘da 
“after”). gibbah “the surging of the sea” <N/17> (CA gubb 
“a sea dashing so that it goes far, runs upon the land”). 

gbr gbar “dust” <Mx1/26>. gubrah “dust colour; being sprin- 
kled with dust” (CA gubrah “dust colour; dusty hue aris- 
ing from grief or anxiety’). ft gubr l-alhad “in the dusty 
grave” <N/114> (CA agbar pl. gubr “dust-coloured”). 

ghg gabag, ygabig “to drink in the evening”; al-bill ghigat, al-bill 
‘ala gabgah “the camels are watered in the evening” Hess, 
80; “to give to drink in the evening.” igtibag “to drink 
(milk) in the evening.” gabug “the milk that serves the 
herdsman as a substitute for supper” Muszl, 87, 341 
<Mx1/15> (CA gabaga, igtabaqa “to give to drink, to drink 
in the evening”; gabuq). 

gby gabba “to cover, conceal; to rise (dust)” <C/136,Mx1/ 
9,3/18,G/158,B/32>. igtiba, yigtibt “to fly for safety, seek 
shelter, refuge” (CA gabba). gabty, gabiyy “hidden, ob- 
scure, unknown.” 

gtr gutrah pl. gutar “headcloth” JohnEa, 85 <B/22>. migtir, 
magatir “a herd of more than ten wadha, pure white, 
camels” Hess, 75; Musil, 334-335 <G/58,131,193>. 

gtr gatirah expl. as “a herd (of mountain goats”) <B/24> (CA 
tamagthara “to gather”). 

gdd gadayid (pl.) “seething with spite and anger” <B/40> (CA 
mugidd “a camel having the guddah disease, plague or 
pestilence; an angry man, swollen because of anger as 
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though he were a camel having the guddah disease”). 
gadan “pitch-black clouds; moonless nights.” gadra “a 
dark rainy night” Musil, 18; “intense darkness” <N/23,G/ 
230>; lel gadra “a night without moonlight” (CA laylah 
gadirah “an intensely-dark night”; gadra’ “darkness”). gadir 
“a pool of water left by a torrent; place, e.g. a hole in a 
channel with steep banks, where rainwater stagnates and 
remains for a long time (but not until the summer)” 
Musil, 682 <Mx2/30> (CA gadir). 

gada “to be, to become, turn into; to get lost; to disap- 
pear, go away; to be killed” <N/210,B/35,37,P5/8>; “to 
go far in, continue” <N/164>. gada bi- “to take, to take 
away; to capture, gain” Musil, 552 <N/58,M/9>; ygadi “he 
forgets, suffers from lapses of memory.” gad “going, 
setting out” <H1/21>; “gone; lost; one who lost his way” 
<N/37,107>; “s.o. who lost s.th.” <P5/9>. min gadi, gad 
“beyond, the part that extends farther than, away from; 
elsewhere” Musil, 166. agda part. migdi “to cause s.th. or 
s.o. to be, become” (CA gada “to go, depart early; to 
become, come to be”). gada “lunch”; also gadyat <C/4> 
(CA gada’ pl. agdiyah). 

garab, tagarrab “to journey, migrate in a western direc- 
tion” <Mx2/110>. garib pl. gawarib “shoulder blade; nape” 
Musil, 96, 298 (CA garb pl. gawarib “fore part of the 
hump”). garb pl. grub, gawarib “large, elongated bucket 
drawn by the sanyah” <P4/11> (CA garb “large bucket; 
tears flowing from the eye”). garb expl. as “a small plot 
of land and a camel given to a sharecropper” <N/190>. 
migrab pl. magarib “puddles of foul water spilled on the 
ground around the well, which has been trampled by the 
camels and become polluted with their dung and urine” 
<Mx2/12,G/232>. 

garbal, ygarbil “to confuse, confound s.o0.” <G/24>. girbal 
pl. garabil “adversities, difficulties”; mihan w-garabil “tri- 
als and adversities” <M/57,H1/10>. mgarbil “experienced, 
wily” <M/75> (CA garbala al-gawm “he slew, crushed the 
people”). 

garr “not to keep an appointment, not to honour a prom- 
ise.” garrar bi- “to lead, go astray with, cause s.o. to take 
a wrong course.” igtarr “to be misled, deceived, led astray; 
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to be negligent, inattentive (at the risk of losing one’s 
way)” <H2/21> (CA igtarra “to be deceived; to be inat- 
tentive”). min garnh “because of its deception, deceived 
by it.” tagrir “mistake, omission, lapse of memory.” gzr- 
rah pl. girrat “unawareness, inadvertency, inconsiderate- 
ness, heedlessness” (CA girrah). garir “darling” Musil, 168; 
“inexperienced youth” KhaAd, 279 <M/33> pl. girran (CA 
garir pl. gurran “deceived, beguiled; inexperienced, na- 
ive”). garirah “inexperienced, young lady” Su, ii, 176 (CA 
garir “beguiled, deceived”). 

prs gars, garsah pl. gris, garayis “a plantation of trees, grove 
of date palms” <N/77,162,176,H2/6,32,5/1,P1/9,3/ 
1,Mx3/23> (CA gars “planted trees”). 


org garg pl. grug “crevices, watercourses through the rocks” 
<Mx2/55> (CA gariqa). 

grm garamah “a fine, what is given or paid in settlement of a 
claim” <N/45,47,82>. jarram garram see s.v. jrm (CA 


garamah “a fine, indemnity, damages, amends”). 

grhd garhad “to sing a joyful melody, warble” JuKha, 22 <P9/ 
18> (CA garrada “to sing, warble”). 

gzy gazuw pl. gizwan, gaziyyah, gaziyyah “raid, a party of men 
setting out to capture booty” Hess, 99 <C/12,59,134>. 
gazzay “raider.” mgaza “raid” <Mx4/34>. 


gosf gasaf “darkness of night” <N/172,C/168> (CA gasaf 
“darkness, blackness” syn. of zalmah). 
goss gass “to cheat, deceive, fraud; to dissimulate.” gas7s pl. 


gsas “fraud, cheat, impostor, swindler; acting with dishon- 
esty, with dissimulation” <Mx3/9> (CA gashsha “to act 
dishonestly, with dissimulation; to mislead, cheat”). 


gsm gassam “to treat unjustly; to strike, beat wrongfully; to 
press against and push” <P4/19> (CA gashama). 
gsy gasa, gassa “to cover, envelop, wrap up” <N/75,Mx3/ 


15,4/80,S/16,93>. tagaswa “to cover completely” (CA 
tagashsha “to cover, conceal”). igtisa “to cover, wrap up, 
envelop” <Mx1/93>. gasi “covering, enveloping, veiling” 
<N/167> (CA gashiya). 

gsb gasb “forcibly, willy-nilly.” gasib “imposing by force, com- 
pelling, coercing.” gasbaw ‘ala ha-r-ray “they remained 
steadfast in this resolve” Musil, 533. magsubah “a raped 
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girl” Musil, 240 (CA gasaba “to usurp; to force; to rape; 
to subdue”). 

gy gata, gatta “to cover, envelop” <S/89> (CA gata, gatta). 
tagatta “to cover o.s.” Musil, 164. gta “cover, headscarf” 
(CA gita’). mitgatti “covered, wrapped, concealed in 
clothes.” gatah “covering, hiding.” 

gdd gadd an-nahad “with firm and supple breasts” <N/104>; 
gaddat al-gsun “juicy twigs” Musil, 176 (CA gadd “fresh, 
juicy, sappy, moist”). 

gdy gada “a kind of shrub, offering good firewood; Haloxy- 
lon Persicum” Musil, 66, 113 <H1/b,Mx2/96> (CA gada 
“a shrub, a kind of Euphorbia with a wooden stem, five 
or six feet high, and many twigs forming a large feath- 
ery tuft, affording shelter to the travellers and food to 
his camels”). 

glg galag “lock, padlock, bolt” <N/73>; “a ring in the halter 
of the horse” Fas, i, 71; “what settles it, rounds it off, 
completes it” <G/71> (CA galaq). 

gil gall “to cause to grief” Glos. galil, gull “fretting; brood- 
ing anger, rancour, spite” <C/25,Mx1/20>; “unsatisfied 
love” Musil, 172, 576. za‘lan min gull “burning with rage; 
s.o. who cannot show his hatred” Musil, 589. gallah “suf- 
fering” Musil, 204 (CA galil “burning from anger and 
vexation”; gill, galil “latent rancour, spite”). 

glm glam pl. gilman “young man of 15-30 years old” Hess, 139; 
“brave youth, young but valiant man” Musil, 265, 452. 
gilma “youths from 18 to 20 years of age, who are ever 
making raids” Musil, 537 <B/39>. glayyim “youth, young 
man” Hess, 139 <G/225> (CA gulam “a young man, one 
whose mustache is growing”). 

gly gala “to be expensive” <P4/27>. agla “to make expensive, 
to raise the price; to hold in high esteem; allah yigli 
as-sixiy “God loves the generous” <G/79>. gala “high 
esteem; high price” Musil, 309; “passion of love” Musil, 
217. gali “dear, valuable to; dear, beloved one.” galawi 
“s.o. who attaches great value to s.th. and asks an exces- 
sively high price for it” (CA gali “expensive; valuable; 
dear, beloved”). 

gmr gimir “valiant, brave youth; a guy, fellow” <Mx2/82> (CA 
gumr “inexperienced, ignorant boy or man”). 
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gmm gamm “to bring grief to, infuriate, fill with pain, distress” 
<M/29,G/3> (CA gamma). gamm “grief, sorrow, unhap- 
piness, distress, anxiety’ <H1/34> (CA gamm). gamma 
“wretched woman, ill-starred, hateful, odious” (CA agamm 
f. gamma’). gamam “clouds, clouds of dust” <P10/6,S/27> 
(CA gamam “clouds”). 

gndr gandur, gandurah pl. ganadir “elegant youth who from 
love of the girls remain at home instead of going out 
on raids” Musil, 545; “beautiful, attractive girls; 
well-dressed women” Musil, 246; Su, 11, 90 <S/46> (CA 
gulam gundar, gundur “a_ plump, fat, fleshy, 
smooth-skinned youth”; in Egyptian Arabic gandur means 
“dandy, fop,” and gandurah “coquette’”). 

gnm ganam “to obtain part of the spoils, booty.” gannam, ygan- 
nim “to give part of the booty to a participant in the raid 
who did not capture anything” Hess, 101; “to bring boo- 
ty” <G/18> (CA gannama “to give spoil, a free and dis- 
interested gift”). mitganim, ganim pl. ganmin “having 
obtained, gained, acquired; taker of spoil, successful 
raider; able, worthy man” Glos; Musil, 286; ‘ala ‘ilmin 
ganim “lucky, fortunate, successful, auspicious” <G/41>. 
ganimah pl. ganayim “spoil, plunder, booty; acquisition 
of s.th. without difficulty” Muszl, 286 <C/179> (CA 
ganimah pl. gana’im). ganam (coll.) “sheep and goats, 
small cattle” pl. ginman (CA ganam). 


gnn magann syn. of mansa “provenance, place of origin” Hu 
<C/141>. 

gny gna pl. gawani “singing; song” <Mx1/65,H1/6,S/4> (CA 
gina’). gana “wealth, riches” <P4/29> (CA gana’). 

gw) goj “stud horse” Musil, 515 <G/201> (CA gawj “horse”). 

gwr gawwar “to sink, fall”; ma ygawwir syn. of ma yéammil “it 


is never depleted” (CA gawwar “to fall in, sink in, become 
hollow”). tagawar “to hurry, vie, compete in doing s.th 
quickly” <H5/a>. 

gwy agwa “to cause to err, lead astray, mislead, seduce; to lust 
after” (CA agwa). gawi pl. gwat “bungling, doing s.th. 
wrong” <S/67> (CA gawa “to err, act ignorantly”). gawyan 
“a man lusting for sexual intercourse” Musil, 560; bint 
gawyanah “a girl who is fond of dresses” Musil, 124. 

gyb gab, yigib “to be absent; to vanish, disappear; to absent 
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o.s. from.” gab dihnih “he went out of his mind, was beside 
himself” (CA gaba). gayyab “to cause to disappear, be 
absent; to be unknown” <G/100>. gayab, ygayib “to be 
absent, one person from another; to go away; to with- 
hold, cause s.th. to be absent” (CA gayaba). gaybah “ab- 
sence”; min tawwal al-gabat jab ganayim “he who is away 
from home a long time brings much gain.” gayib pl. gyab 
“absent; what the future has in store, what time will bring; 
tribesman who for some reason failed to be present at 
a fight or battle,” cf. min hadar “those who were present 
and participated in the fighting” (CA gayb “whatever is 
absent, hidden, invisible, undiscoverable, such as an 
event in the future”). 

gar “to sink in, fall in; to seep away, to dry up; to become 
hushed, quiet”; garat al-asawit “the warriors stopped 
shouting their battle-cries and became silent at the 
moment of attack” (CA gara al-ma@ “the water sank in the 
earth, the sources”). agar, ygir “to charge at the enemy 
(with mounted men); to attack at once, launch an at- 
tack” Musil, 578; Hess, 99; Glos <N/23,G/12,C/13>, part. 
mgir <Mx3/21>; tagar <S/90>. tigawar “to vie in running, 
to try to outdo” <H5/a>. gayir “on the attack, launching 
one’s attack.” garah, mgirah “attack, assault” Musil, 523; 
Glos, pl. guwar <N/169,G/233> (CA agara “to make a 
raid, incursion”; garah “raid, sudden attack”). gayyar ‘ala 
“to put s.o. in a bad, angry mood; to upset, rouse an- 
ger” <H2/26>. tagayyar “to be angry, out of sorts, pee- 
vish.” magyur “raided, attacked” <G/211>. gayyur “angry, 
looking at s.o. with evil intent” <S/84> (CA gayrah “jeal- 
ousy; zeal”). 

migyal pl. magayil same meaning as in CA: “(a valley with) 
abundant vegetation and many thickets due to the pe- 
rennial presence of water” <H1/20>. 

gayyam “to cloud over; to swarm over” <B/29>. gem pl. 
gyum, gemat “clouds; thin or small clouds” Musil, 5 <C/ 
180,S/19> (CA gaym pl. guyum, giyam “clouds, overcast 
sky”). 

gena “a grove of palm trees producing dates” <P1/2> (CA 
gaynah “a collection of dense trees”; agyan, f. gayna’ “dark 
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green, abounding with leaves or dense branches; abun- 
dant, tall, beautiful, shady,” said of collections of trees). 

gyy gayaha = zolha “her shape, form as seen from a distance” 
<N/100>. gayy “love, passion” (with the connotation of 
“sinful, misguided”) (CA gayy “error; state of perdition; 
deviation from the way of paradise”). 

fil fal “destiny; good omen” <P7/9,M/30,H3/e>; tayybin 
al-fal “men smiled upon by fortune.” ‘ala falihum “as 
destiny would lead them” Glos (CA fa’l “a good omen”). 

fit ftat “crumbs” <M/53> (CA futat “broken bits, particles, 
crumbs”). fattah “fine, thin bread that is dipped into 
liquified butter or condiments” (samn, idam). 


fir fitar “to flag, slacken, become listless, let up, tire” <B/ 
47> (CA fatara). 
fig fiug “rents, slits, openings between clouds” <M/86,N/ 


138> (CA faiq pl. futug “a gap of the clouds”); xayit ftugih 
“its rents are sewn up,’ 1.e. “clouds without gaps, a seam- 
less cover of clouds.” mafiug “sharp, a sharp weapon, 
dagger’ <Mx1/8> (CA maftuq, fatiq “sharp in the two 
edges, sharp”). 

fil fitil pl. frtayil “an antique type of firearm with a long 
barrel in which the powder is put and stamped with a 
rod called midakk or minis and which is fired by light- 
ing a fuse” Thagq, 3, 248-249 <N/208> (CA fatil “wick, 
fuse”). 

iy fay pl. fz “gap, mountain pass; a hollow of some width 
between two hills, with a road running through it” Muszl, 
678; “desert; wide, empty tracts of land” KhaAd, 319; 
“wide, easy roads” JuKha, 136 <M/1> (CA fajja “to cleave; 
to rip open”; fajj “a wide road between two mountains”). 
faj, afay “wide, spacious, broad” Musil, 318. minfajj 
“opening up, widening” <H5/10> (CA afazj “wide apart”). 

fat faxat “to miss the right direction, take a wrong turn, go 
astray from” <G/36> (CA fakhata “to stride with the body 
swaying from side to side”). tfaxat “to swerve, deviate, 
turn from” <H2/15>. iftixat “missing, going in another 
direction, a separate way,” opposite of ijtima‘ “meeting, 
joining” <S/69>. 

fdr fadir pl. fdur “stupid, blockheaded, dull, dim-wit” <S/ 
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120>. mfaddir “incapacitating, wearing out; rendering 
incapable, powerless” JuA, 225 (CA fadira “to be stupid, 
foolish, unsound in intellect; to lack the power to cov- 
er,” said of a stallion; “to become cold,” said of cooked 
meat). 

fa‘ fida‘ “to break” Hu. tifadda‘ bi-halih “he exhausted him- 
self” Su, ii, 102. mafdu‘ “thrown in, together, put joint- 
ly; (a sheep) served in its entirety on a tray” Fas, 1, 203 
<P6/19> (CA fada‘ “a disease of the joints, deformity of 
the joints, lameness”). 

fay fida “to be ransom for”; yafdah “may he be ransom for 
him, may the person to be ransomed (a better person) 
live, prosper instead of the one given in his place as 
ransom (the worse person).” fadda “to ransom” <N/144>. 
fida pl. fidaya “ransom”; ya-na fda “may we be ransom for 
(one we love more than we love ourselves)” <N/143,C/ 
73,180,Mx1/32,G/126> (CA fada “s.th. or a captive, who 
is given for a man, who is therewith liberated”). 

fdd fadd “benefit, profit” <H4/6>. 

yj firjah “great distance, desert crossing; large tract of 
desert” KhaAd, 320; Su, i, 159 <G/214> (CA furah “open- 
ing, space”). 

frh firth, yafrah “to rejoice; to be glad” Glos <H3/f,G/46>. 
afrah “to gladden, delight, make merry.” farah pl. afrah 
“joy, gladness, happiness” (CA fartha). 

frd iftirad, yiftirid “to be alone, by o.s., solitary” (CA infara- 
da). fird al-afrad “unique, unequalled in courage” <N/ 
116> (CA sayf fard, furud, farid “a sword unequalled in 
excellence”). farayid “high peaks, mountains, landmarks” 
<B/41,N/183>. fardah pl. frad “nosering” Hess, 130 <C/ 
143>. 

frr farr “to flee, run, escape” <H2/9>; “to tear, rend” <C/ 
133,S/22,146> (CA farra). minfarr “twisted, torn”; farrah 
“dispersion, disruption, being rent” (cf. CA farfara “to 
break, rend, tear s.th.”). 

rs farras, yfarris “to spank, maul, beat up, pummel.” farsah 
“killed prey, piece of meat, morsel” <C/21> (CA farasa 
“to seize and break the neck of”; faris, farras “rapacious”). 

frsn farsan fi expl. as “to lash out against, inveigh against” 
<H1/a,e>. 
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fars “carpets and cushions, covers” <H2/15,M/51,N/ 
137>. mufns “rug that is thrown over the camel saddle” 
<H1/7> (CA farsh “what is spread, of household furni- 
ture”). 

fara‘, yafra‘ “to chase away, separate, disperse (e.g. the 
other camels from the water trough while filling it or 
from the well, in order to prevent them from falling in 
or wounding themselves by pushing against the rim)”; 
gaydin yafra’ l-idami “the dominant female rushes to the 
fore from among the gazelles and takes the lead in the 
herd’s escape.” farra’ “to loosen” Musil, 204; “to separate; 
to migrate from the pastures of spring to those of early 
summer; to enter the season that comes after al-mirba™” 
<P7,N/44>; “to return to the Wadi from the pastures in 
the Hadb or further north; to go, move far away”; “when 
the wasmi and the spring grazing had ended, the Be- 
douins returned (farra‘aw) to the south of Najd, migrat- 
ing towards their own tribal territory,” Ibn Mish‘i, i, 102; 
farra‘ min al-bab “he left, went away.” mifra‘ pl. mifari* is 
what comes after al-mirba‘ in Najd, north of the Wadi, 
and then the Bedouins may return to their villages in 
the Wadi (farra‘) or they may go to pastures where herb- 
age is found in the wake of rains in late spring or early 
summer (al-misyaf); tafri‘ is al-mahal, migration, from the 
mirba‘ to the misyaf pastures or back to the Wadi, as in 
an expression by Abu Dhra‘ of al-Makharim (in connec- 
tion with Mx3/17) jat hlulih mifari‘ “the time of the mifra‘ 
had come”; in that case it may be the sign for tasnid 
“movement towards higher country” Fas, 1, 328; in spring 
the Dawasir generally pasture their herds in Najd, to- 
wards the north, and in late spring or early summer they 
often move towards the higher grounds (sannad) of the 
southwest in the direction of Tathlith and the Sarawat 
mountains, where most of the séfi rains falls. mfarri‘ “com- 
ing from far, migrating.” farra’ “one who separates two 
parties in a dispute or fight, stands as a barrier between 
them” <N/83,P4/20,Mx4/35,43> (CA fara‘a “to make a 
separation; to interpose, intervene as a barrier between; 
to smite”). fara‘ah “beating, blows” <N/83> (CA fara‘a 
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“to make a separation; to interpose, intervene as a bar- 
rier between; to smite”; al-furu‘ “the heat at the season 
of the auroral rising of Orion and Gemini”). far‘ pl. fra‘ 
“the starting point of a gully or valley; a branch gully of 
a side valley; watershed” Musil, 638, 677. 

frg farg expl. as syn. of masna, “path trodden by the sanz, the 
camel drawing the bucket from the well” <N/188> (CA 
farg “the front part of the basin into which the water from 
the bucket is poured”). 

fre firag “to divide, to collect money and other assistance, 
to divide a financial burden among kinsmen” <M/38,N/ 
192> (CA faraga). farga “separation from one’s loved 
one(s), parting” <B/40>. farg pl. frug “joint” <N/142>; 
fi farg ‘aftytin see s.v. ‘fy. mfarg “departing, parting, leav- 
ing.” tifarrag “to become separated, split, disunited, dis- 
persed.” firgah “group, section, part.” ferg pl. firgan “a 
group, party; a camp of 5-10 tents” Hess, 59; “a camp with 
less than ten tents; a partition of a tribe, households of 
close kin wandering together” Musil, 77; Doughty, ii, 250; 
faragin “small camps, less than ten tents” Musil, 361-362 
<Mx1/51,2/51,3/20>. 


frns fransi “franc, a coin worth about four or five riyals” 
<Mx2/115,117>. 

frw farwah pl. fra “sheepskin coat” Musil, 120 <C/44,102> (CA 
farw, farwah pl. fira “furred garment”). 

fez fazz “to spring up in fear” Musil, 396; “to jump to one’s 


feet” <P6/16>. fazzat “leaps, bolts; jumping up to wel- 
come and assist guests who have just arrived at the tent”; 
min ‘igh ma minnik lya gimt fazzet // al-yom hattét al-‘asa 
mink giddam “Whereas before you used to jump to your 
feet when rising, // Now you must use your stick in order 
to get up” JuKha, 77 (CA fazza “to be frightened,” said 
of a gazelle; fazzah “a leap with fright”). 

fe fiza’ “to ride in answer to a cry for help; to give aid, 
render assistance, to rush to the aid, rescue of” Glos <G/ 
178>. ifza‘u, rab‘akum wixdu “come to our help quickly, 
your comrades have been robbed!” Musil, 525. fazza‘ “to 
rally, incite; to call for help” Glos. afza‘, istafza‘ “to cry, 
ask for help” Musil, 579, 646 <Mx1/106>. faz‘ pl. afza‘ 
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“fellow-tribesmen rushing to the assistance in event of 
a raid or attack” <N/66,H2/31,4/5>. fazza‘ pl. fazza‘ah 
“men who rush to the help in event of an attack” <M/ 
66,H2/29,P4/22,6/1>. faz‘ah “cavalry making the 
counter-attack in order to rescue the captured animals 
and to drive the raiders back” Musil, 524-525 (CA faza‘a 
“to aid, succour”; faza‘a ila “to seek, demand aid, suc- 
cour’). 

fsl tifassal exp]. as “to turn out differently, some good, some 
bad” <P5/9>. flan fasil “So-and-So is bad, base, mean” (in 
the dialect of Yam). fistl “palm seedling, palm shoot” 
<P4/27> (CA fasula “to be low, base, ignoble, vile, with- 
out manly virtue or hardiness”; fasl, mafsul “low, base, 
mean”; fasil “young palm trees, which are plucked and 
then planted, palm seedling”). 

fsh fassah “to part s.o.’s legs, to put s.o. with spread legs on” 
<S/47>. fasih “parting the legs” <G/149> (CA fashaha “to 
part the legs”; tafashshahat “the she-camel parted her 
hind legs widely”). 

fsk fisak (coll.) “cartridges” <C/39,G/218> (CA fashak). 

fsx fassaxat “she cast her clothes off and became plainly 
visible.” mitfassix “having taken off, thrown off one’s 
clothes” <M/20> (CA fasakht ‘anni thawbi “I cast off my 
garment’). 

fth mfattahat ad-dan “the rear side of the sheep’s body” Hu 
<C/148,S/79>; to me it was explained as “(a sheep) 
served whole, in one piece including its feet and fat tail”; 
fathah pl. ftah “the rear side of an animal’s body, broad 
part of the body” JuKha, 155 (CA fataha, fattaha “to make 
broad, wide”; fatuh “bulky she-camel, wide in the ribs”). 

fir fatir pl. fittr, fittar, fitayir “a she-camel older than twenty 
years” Musil, 334, or “older than 14 years” Hess, 74. 
Nowadays, however, any she-camel older than nine or 
ten years is called fatir, my own informants and Su, il, 
196; in poetry it generally has the meaning of “she-camel, 
mature she-camel used as a mount” <N/45,53,110,P2/ 
1,3/4,G/44> (CA fatir “a camel whose nab, eyetooth, is 
emerging’). 

fin fitin “to remember, to realize all of a sudden; to think 
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of, understand” Musil, 200, 326. fetin li- “to mind, look 
after” Glos; “to pay attention to, be aware of, be consid- 
erate.” fitin ‘ala “to remember” Musil, 168. iftin al-Jadty 
“keep an eye on the pole star!” Muszl, 355. fattan “to call 
to mind, remind of” Musil, 188. fitin, fattan, mitfattin 
“perspicacious, intelligent, discerning person” <P4/ 
9,Mx4/84> (CA fatina “to be intelligent, knowing”; fatin, 
fatin “intelligent, understanding”). 

fadd “to flee, make off” Glos <C/45> (CA fadda “to break, 
break asunder, destroy, scatter”). 

fida “to penetrate, pierce, go through” Glos; “to defeat” 
<M/69,H1/30>. tifaddaw “they were penetrated, defeat- 
ed”; tifadda bali “my mind was cleared.” afda “to let loose, 
let go, flow; to divulge, reveal” <C/68> (CA afda “to make 
known, communicate”; afdayt tlayh bi-s-sirr “I acquainted 
him with the secret”). fda “a plain and wide expanse of 
land, vast plain” Musil, 259 <H1/48,P6/20,Mx3/46> (CA 
fada’ “a wide, spacious tract of land”). fida bal “a clear 
mind, good conscience” Musil, 261. 

filpl. ful, fa‘ayil, fa‘al “noble, manly, courageous deed, 
exploit within the context of the desert code of chival- 
ry” <H3/3,Mx2/17,32,4/89,G/31> (CA fel pl. fr‘al, af<al, 
afa‘il and fa‘al “good doing, generosity”). 

figir “bottom of a well, the kokad, the point in a well from 
which water issues and gushes out” (CA /fagir pl. fugur 
“hollow dug in the ground, well, mouth of the well”). 
figar pl. figayir “the back of a camel” <M/53,C/148,Mx1/ 
22,36>, also mifagir <N/70> (CA fagar “the vertebrae of 
the back”). 

figa‘ “to hurt, injure” Hu <M/23,Mx1/107,4/72>; nafga‘ 
rasih “we will crush his skull” <Mx1/107>. tifigga‘ “spat- 
tering, splashing (of the rain as it hits the ground)” (CA 
faqqa‘a “to crack with a sound”; infaga‘a “to become cleft, 
fissured”). 

fikar, ficayir “thoughts, musings; ideas expressed in poetry” 
<Mx4/13,S/58> (CA ftkrah pl. fikar “thought, idea”). 
fakk, yifukk “to untie, loosen; to deliver, rescue, save, 
recover; to liberate; to set free, to free and recover per- 
sons or possessions captured by the enemy” Musil, 578 
<N/2,47,Mx1/108,S/23>; yama fakkena “how many times 
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have we freed (our captured herds)” Musil, 526. fakkak 
“to loosen, untie” <Mx4/18>. infakk “to disengage” <B/ 
33>. iftakk “to redeem, recover s.th.” <Mx1/107>. fakk 
“rescue, recovery’; fakk ar-rig “loosening the spittle,” i.e. 
breakfast Musil, 87, 148. fakkak “arbiter, s.o. who inter- 
venes to end a fight” <Mx4/24>. minfakk “set apart from” 
<B/31> (CA fakka “to separate, untie, detach”; iftakka “to 
redeem, dissolve”). 

fild fulad “steel” <S/25> (CA fuladh). 

flg falag “to hit on the head, cause a head injury” Glos. maflug 
“cleft, cut in two halves.” falgah “fissure” <M/43> (CA 
falaqa “to split, divide lengthwise”). 


flw filwah “colt, foal” <G/3>. fawalah “weaning of a colt, foal” 
<M/43> (CA fala “to wean a colt”; faluww, filw “colt”). 
fly falla, yfalli “to drive camels to the pasture, mafla” Musil, 


336. fala “a pasture with good grass and perennials” 
Musil, 262 <P7/a>. mafla pl. mifali “pasture” Musil, 209; 
“pasturing (from the morning until the ‘asr, afternoon)” 
<N/65,C/20,135,G/166>. mfalli “grazing in the desert 
pasture, roaming the pasture and grazing” <Mx2/96>. 
fallay pl. falali “one who collects fodder in the desert for 
his livestock” Su, i1, 82 (CA falah “desert”; al-mafali “the 
pastures, grazing grounds”). 

fnjl finjal pl. fanajil “small, earless cup, made of white por- 
celain or stoneware, into which the coffee is poured” 
Musil, 101; in love poetry, the small, firm breasts of the 
poet’s sweetheart are compared to small, white china 
cups placed upside down on a tray, <M/11,G/100>. 


[nx fanax “to split, cleave, strike” <H5/13> (CA fanakha). 

fn’ sawwa al-afna‘ “to ravage, play havoc with, devastate” <P4/ 
6,6/23> (CA fana‘ “much of anything”). 

Jny fana “to come to an end, cease to exist, pass away, per- 


ish” <N/148>. tifani “forgetfulness; amusement” <S/8> 
(CA tafana “to lose o.s., to give o.s. over wholehearted- 
ly”). fant “perishing, dying, ceasing to exist” <P5/3> (CA 


fantya). 
fhd fahhad expl. as “to abate, die down” <G/231>. 
fhe fahag “to move, push aside”; w-ra‘ al-ganam ‘an mirhhum 


yafhagunith “They (the camel-breeding Bedouins) push 
aside the breeders of small cattle from the lying places 
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for the animals around the well,” Ibn Sbayyil, Faraj, 185. 
infihag “to make room, move over, up; to get up and sit 
down somewhere else” <H3/f,G/3,5>. tifahag, ytifahag “to 
spread wide, to make room.” mafhig “wide, set apart; 
forced backwards and forewards (said of locks and bolts), 
bent (neck),” Musil, 109, 112 (CA infahaga “to be wide, 
gaping’; munfahiq “wide, gaping”). 

fhm faham, tifahham “to understand, fathom, know well” <N/ 
88,90>. fihamah “understanding, discernment” (CA 
tafahhama “to understand, one thing after another,” 
namely, speech or language). 

fwd fad, fawwad, afad “to gain, bring booty” Musil, 566. tftd 
“you capture booty” Musil, 538. fod, fed “booty” Musil, 566; 
Glos <S/36>. fayyad “gainer, winner” <M/41> (CA ustafada 
“to gain, acquire property’). 

for far, yifur “to seethe, boil, boil over; to gush forth, well 
forth, shoot up; to seethe with anger” <S/92>. fort 
ad-damm “the seething of the blood, anger” Musil, 490. 
fayir “seething with anger, fury” (CA fara “to boil; to be 
angry; to well up”; fawrah “anger, rage”). 

fwh mfawwah “renowned, reputed, famed.” fahah “reputation, 
fame, good name” <C/18> (CA faha “to utter, pro- 
nounce, mention”). 

fyh fayha pl. fth, 1.e. al-fittar al-fth “good-tempered, enduring 
she-camels, camels fit for riding” Musil, 475 <G/49>. 
fayha “orchard, garden” <P6/22>. 

fyd fad “to overflow, pour forth; to be abundant” <C/58>; 
“to appear, come out” Glos <B/25>. fayyad “to let down, 
lower into” Musil, 339; “to go downstream” Glos. fedah 
pl. fyad “a fertile depression, the point where the wadi 
becomes wide and shallow” Glos; Musil, 678 (CA fada). 

fyy fayy, fayyah “shadow” <B/43,Mx3/3> (CA fay’). 

gbb gabba pl. gibb “horse with arched ribs, big-chested horse, 
fine horse” Glos <N/51,P1/18,4/25,G/125,166> (CA 
gabba@’ pl. qubb ; qubbun batnuh “the horse’s belly was firmly 
compacted, so as to have a round form”). 


gor gibar “to bury; to keep buried, lying in” <Mx2/9> (CA 
gabara). 
gbs gibas, yagbis “to explode” Glos; “to take glowing ashes from 


a fire in order to light another fire” Hess, 86. tigabas “to 
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sparkle, throw out sparks, shoot fire, scintillate.” zgtibas 
“to take fire, to be ignited.” gibs “explosives, firearms” 
Glos <N/75>. migbas “a wisp used as a foundation to light 
a fire with the help of a red-hot coal fetched from the 
fire in another tent” Musil, 473 <N/172>; migabis li-l-harb 
“those who ignite war’s fire, wage war” KhaAd, 149 (CA 
iqtabasa “to take fire, be ignited”; gabas “fire, torch, kin- 
dling, firebrand”; migbas “kindling”). 

gb mgawba’ expl. as “dressing, covering” <P1/5>. ingiba‘ 
“gouging (an eye)” <N/73> (CA gaba‘a “to enter one’s 
head through the opening in a shirt, garment”). 

gol agbal, yigbil “to appear, approach, come forward, march 
on the enemy” <P9/6,B/6,Mx3/12>; agbal ‘ala “to ad- 
vance on, move, start towards, go to” <N/165,G/119>. 
gibal “fore part, front part, its aspect when looked at from 
front.” gbal “in front of, ahead of; front part” <H1/16>. 
migbil pl. migabil “coming, approaching” <Mx2/111,G/ 
178,S/57>; migbil w-migft “going back and forth” <G/233> 
(CA mugbil). min gbel “coming from, on the part of” <G/ 
4>. giblah “direction of the qiblah, Mecca” <B/31,43>. gibli 
“in the direction of Mecca” <N/184,Mx3/3>. gibilah pl. 
gibayil “tribe.” 

gbw gabuw, gabwah “cloud (of ashes, dust, etc.)” Su, ili, 60 
<H1/38> (CA gaba “to vault”). 

gtt gatt “alfalfa, lucerne” <G/41> (CA gait). 

gid gitadah “tragacanth, a species of thorny tree” <M/96> 
(CA gatad “a species of tree having thorns like needles”). 

gim gtam “clouds of dust” <C/135,193,S/28> (CA gatam “dark- 
ness, gloom, dust”). 

ghs guhs al-xél, ar-rimak “energetic thoroughbred horses” 
<Mx3/14> (cf. CA gahasa “to move swiftly”; sabagani 
gahsan “he outstripped me running”). 


ghw gahwa expl. as “to rush in a great mass, pour out” <G/ 
223>. 

gid particle with following perf. which indicates the termi- 
nation of an action (CA qad). 

gdh gidah “wooden drinking bowl” Musil, 69, 88, 100, 228 <N/ 


89,109>. migdah “a wooden bowl with a handle in which 
a stick is turned by rubbing it rapidly between both hands 
in order to create a layer of foam on the milk in which 
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the dates are dipped, at times when the camels produce 
little milk and without much foam” <N/79> (CA gadah). 


gdr magdur pl. migadir “fate, destiny” <P8/13,S/25> (CA 
maqdur pl. magadir). 
gd* gida‘, yagda‘ “to repel, ward off” Glos; “to curb, rein in; 


subdue, vanquish; to impel, drive, lead to”; igda‘ “avail 
yourself of the dates, eat some dates!”; gdu* “the dates 
that are served with the coffee” (CA qada‘a). 

gdm gidam pl. agdam “foot; foreleg” Musil, 367. migdam, 
migdam “front, head of; first, front part of; those going 
in front” <N/32,Mx3/10>; “the leader” Musil, 367. 
migadim “coming, lying ahead”; f migadim “in the front, 
forefront of.” giddam “up front, ahead, in front of, be- 
fore” Musil, 367 <N/34,C/24>. gadim “the two front teats 
of the camel’s udder.” 

gdy gida, gadda, ygaddi “to direct, lead, show the way” Glos; 
“to lead, to steer in the right direction” <C/ 
12,39,57,Mx2/38,G/60>; “to indicate and prepare the 
way” Musil, 81; “to do s.th. well,” part. mgaddi, also syn. 
of ‘agid “raid leader” <H4/5,C/98,168>. gada “to run, vie 
in running” (CA gada al-faras “the mare ran, raced”; la 
yugadihu ahad “no one can keep up with him”). tagadda 
“to go in the right direction” <Mx2/33> (CA tagaddat bth 
dabbatuhu “his mount followed the right course”). igtz- 
da, yigtidi “to be guided by, find one’s way with the help 
of, serve as a beacon for.” gida pl. guwadi “right direc- 
tion, course; sensibleness, reasonableness; peacefully, not 
by gasb, coercion” <N/108,Mx2/8,9>. gaduw, also gadi, 
migdiyat “(going in) the right direction, course” <H1/ 
41>. la tixti Lguwadi “do not commit any injustice, wrong”; 
thrij bi-l-gadi “speak the truth!” Hess, 155. ya-gidyah “well 
said, well spoken! how true!” (CA agda “to return from 
a journey; to be steadfast in the path of righteousness”). 

gal gidlah, gidlah, gidilah pl. gidayil, gidal “small plaits of hair 
on the temples, trimmed forehead hair” Musil, 171, 
200-201; gadil al-garnen “whose hair is plaited in two tress- 
es” Musil, 209; gidal was also expl. as nistr and mirsahah 
“the reins and saddle, a horse’s trappings” <Mx4/5>. 
migdal “path trodden by camels in soft ground” <G/228> 
(CA gadhala “to follow, go in the traces of”). 
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garab “to come close” <N/72>. garrab, ygarrib “to bring, 
fetch” <N/141,Mx4/103,104,C/131>; “to bring near, 
make s.th. attainable, possible; to run so well as to make 
the distance seem short; bring a place within reach, 
enable s.o. to reach a distant place” <C/26>; xayyal min 
garnibat bih “an intrepid knight” <G/10>. agrab “to come 
near, approach, get close to.” girib “s.o. closely related, 
close kinsman.” garrabah (pl.) “daring, intrepid” <Mx2/ 
74>. girbah pl. grab “water-skin made of the hide of a goat, 
holding about 40 liters, smaller than a rawyah” Hess, 119; 
Musil, 71, dimin. grébah <Mx1/84,2/103,104,106>. 
grud (pl.) “apes, monkeys, baboons” <M/27> (CA qird 
pl. gurud). 

garr “to rest, remain, reside; to be firmly established, 
steadfast, motionless, fixed” <H1/19>. garrah “motion- 
less, fixed position.” garar “steadiness”; hami gararth “his 
unflagging, hot pace” (CA gary, qarar). garrar “fixed in, 
pasturing in one spot without moving about.” 

grezi “bullet” <P7/7,Mx1/88> (< inglizi “English”?). 
gras “cattle, livestock; the camels and the small cattle” 
<Mx3/4,G/7> (CA garsh “what is being brought togeth- 
er, collected, acquired”). 

girs, grusah pl. girsan “disk; round, flat form; flat loaf of 
unleavened bread made of flour, water and salt that is 
eaten dry after it has been baked” Hess, 113-114; “dough 
that is being baked” <C/4,31>; kullin ythuz al-millah 
li-gursih “everyone tries to rake the embers towards the 
loaf he is baking” (CA qurs pl. aqras). 

girtas “paper” Hess, 161; “sheet of paper, parchment” (CA 
qirtas). mitgartis expl. as “waiting to strike, ready to strike” 
<P4/32> (CA gqartasa “to hit the target”). 

gara, yagra’ “to hold back, check, stop s.o. from doing 
s.th.” Hess, 94 <B/26>, and garra’ <P1/14>; “to knock, 
rap; to strike the ground (feet) with an audible sound; 
to run fast” <C/48>; “to strike, hit” <Mx3/44>. gara‘ “to 
knock, bump against one another” <N/122>. tigarra’ “to 
drive away, rob” <G/136>. gan‘, garra’ “s.o. who holds 
back, checks, restrains, prevents” <P4/19>. magri‘ “held 
back, checked (e.g. thirsty camels while the herdsmen 
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prepare to draw water from a well)” <P6/20>. gari‘at 
al-hanin “she-camels pitifully grumbling, that is, 
she-camels that have left their young behind and are still 
full of milk; all day and all night she-camels parted from 
their weaned young utter their laments, yagra‘in 
haninhin” Musil, 287. giri‘ “sound of things knocking 
together”; gir7“ pl. garayi‘ “stolen camels after they have 
been divided among the raiders” <G/222>. xél al-gar‘a 
“the horses of the fallen” Musil, 642. migri‘at as-srar 
“(she-camels) of which the pieces of wood fastened to 
the teats of the udder in order to prevent the young from 
sucking them knock against one another when running” 
Hess, 79. migra‘ “pregnant she-camel that turns up her 
tail when approached by the stallion” <P4/16> (CA qara‘a 
“to knock, hit, beat, strike”). gaf al-guwari‘, al-guwari‘ 
“verses of a poem” <P9/2,N/64,H1/1,Mx3/36>; ra‘ 
al-guwari‘ “poet, maker of verses” (CA gawari‘ al-quran 
“verses of the Qur’an that are recited as protection 
against jinns, etc.”). 

garm pl. grum “hero; fierce, daring warrior,” also used 
as an endearment in addressing s.o. <N/177,H1/9,2/ 
26,P4/33,G/123>; “spirited, wild camel or horse” Musil, 
265, 565, 593 (CA garm “prominent, admired man”). 
garn pl. grun “strands of hair, tresses; curls, plaited locks” 
Hess, 129; Musil, 115 <Mx1/87>; “horns, antlers” (CA garn 
pl. qurun with the same meaning). garn expl. as “uncon- 
scious” <Mx2/97>. agran “mountains, peaks” <Mx1/92>. 
magrun “connected, hitched together.” 

girnas, girnas pl. garanis “full-grown falcon” Musil, 35 <N/ 
159>; “bird that is already feathered, adult bird” Musil, 
328; “excellent hunting falcon that grows new flight 
feathers each year” KhaAd, 280; also “moulting animal 
or bird” (CA garnas “moulting hunting falcon”). 

gara, yagra “to still the hunger of s.o., to give to eat” <H3/ 
a>; “to be of use to, to bring advantage, to benefit.” agra, 
yign “to feed a guest”; gra “the food served to a guest.” 
migra “the vessel from which the guest has eaten” Hess, 
145; migra pl. migari expl. as syn. of habut, “the bowl- 
shaped hollow in which a palm tree is planted and which 
is connected with the irrigation-channel; well-irrigated 
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palm tree” <Mx3/23> (CA gara ad-dayf “he fed the guest”; 
migra pl. magari “bowl in which food is set before the 
guest”). gara “back” Musil, 273 <P2/1>; “the ridge of a 
hill” Musil, 680; gara al-hazim “the back, plateau of the 
high, rugged desert”; stb al-gara “camels with grey hair 
on their back”; nab: garaha “a fat camel whose hump 
resembles a bulging knoll, cone” Musil, 626 <Mx3/25> 


(CA gara “the middle of the back”). 


ger magzur pl. migazir “ long shirts made of white cotton, Sas, 
with wide and long sleeves, dalayig” <C/187>. 
pry giza, yagzi “to throw down, fell, bring s.o. to the ground; 


to fall down, to crash down (when running at full speed)” 
<P9/9,N/204>. gazza “to drive, urge, push forward” JuA, 
227; JuKha, 107 (CA gazza “to throw down, fell and kill 
$.0.”). 

gsm gisam, gassam “to divide; to allot, distribute, give a share 
of (the booty)” <C/179>. tigasam “to divide, share s.th.” 
<G/212>. igtisam “to receive one’s share (of the booty)” 
<C/47,61> (CA gassama “to divide, part, distribute, par- 
cel out, give s.o. a share of s.th.”). gasim pl. gsum “share 
(in the booty),” also magsam <C/41,47,50,G/174,222> 
(CA gismah); din al-gasm “separating oath” because it 
separates truth from falsehood, Hess, 157. magsum pl. 
migasim “what is destined, ordained by God, fated” Glos; 
“what is apportioned, allotted; lot, destiny, fate (foreor- 
dained by God).” magsum pl. migasim “what is destined, 
ordained by God, fated” Glos. al-wasm gasm “one’s tribal 
brand is a given, not a matter of choice” <G/170>. 

gswr gaswar “to rise in clouds (dust)” <C/32,193> (CA 
gaswarah “mighty one, lion, hunter”). 

psy gisa “hard times, time of want” <H1/26,P4/31>; w-talga 
nalin bi-l-gisa tidbth as-sah “there you will find men who 
slaughter sheep for their guests even in times of want” 
JuA, 235. migsty “resisting, struggling against” (CA qasah 
“he struggled, contended with s.o., s.th.”). gasi “hard, 
harsh, merciless, relentless” <P10/5,Mx4/42> (CA qas7). 

gsr gisar “to be inauspicious; to refuse to cooperate, dissim- 
ulate, dissemble.” agsar, gasva, pl. gisr, gisran “disastrous, 
unlucky, ill-omened, painful” Musil, 166, 285, 608; “an 
animal or an object that brings bad luck, adversity; un- 
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lucky person” Hess, 163; al-mas‘alah gasra “things do not 
look good, the outlook is bleak.” gisarah, al-gisar “bad 
luck, adversity” Hess, 155 <G/34>. gisr as-sinin “the un- 
lucky, disastrous years; years of drought” Musil, 187. 
‘algathum gasrah “it brought failure” Musil, 391. as-s6fat 
al-gasra “the wretched, horrible sight (i.e. s.th. one would 
rather not have seen)” Musil, 424 (CA al-qashurah, 
al-qusharah “ill-omened, unlucky”; gasharahum qashran “he 
brought them bad luck”; “am agqshar “a severe year”). gsar 
“the baggage, luggage, whatever is carried by a mount.” 
gisrah “peel, rind, husk (especially of coffee beans)” 
<Mx2/99> (CA qishrah). 

gsr gisar min “to be unable to, fail to reach, achieve, accom- 
plish” <G/36>, part. gasir <H1/41>. gassar “to fall short 
of one’s expectations, to fail to live up to the customary 
standard of hospitality, etc.”; “to fail, fall short.” gasar = 
jawar “to be, become a neighbour of another tribe” Hess, 
94. gisrah “relation of being a neighbour” <Mx2/100>. 
gisir, gasir, f. gistrah pl. gsara, gisayir “neighbour; a mem- 
ber of another tribe who has left his kin for some rea- 
son and who, for a time at least, desires to make his home 
in a different territory. He comes to an agreement with 
the host tribe that they will be neighbours, and as such 
will protect each other against harm from the other 
tribe” Musil, 267; Hess, 94 <P4/24,N/138,197,M/35,H1/ 
28,Mx2/16,G/98>. mgassir “protecting a neighbour from 
harassment or harm by other members of one’s own 
tribe” <Mx2/66>. gaszr “falling short of, unable to attain”; 
gisir “short”; gsarha wi-twalha “the insignificant and sig- 
nificant ones” <M/71> (cf. diggha wi-jlalha). guwasir 
“reins” <N/51>. gasr “fort-like grange” Ph, ii, 314. 

gsf tigassaf “to come in loud claps (thunder)” <C/93>. tigissaf 
“loud thunderclap” <Mx2/81> (CA ra‘dun qasifun “a loud 
thunderclap”). 


gsm gisam, yagsim “to shatter, break, cut in twain” Musil, 146, 
263 <C/95>. gassam “to smash, break, shatter” (CA 
gasama). 

gsy agsa “most distant, farthest, remotest” <C/66>. agsa 


al-gibilah, al-agsen “distant kin, fellow-tribesmen who are 
not closely related”; adnén w-agsen “close kinsmen and 
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more distant relatives,” cf. Sow, 88 (CA agsa “distant in 
terms of kinship relation, opp. of adn@). 

gtb gitab “to fill; to complete; to tie up, wrap up” Glos; “to 
seize mentally, to understand,” also agtab <C/64,74>, 
part. migtib “knowing for certain” <Mx1/22,4/82>. gattab 
“to gather, draw together”; ygattib at-ter “he sews up the 
eyelids of the falcon” Musil, 32 (CA gataba “to collect, 
gather, draw together s.th.”). gztvb pl. gtab “firm, drawn 
together firmly; exactly” <H1/19,Mx1/67,4/18>. gatbah 
pl. gitayzb “a piece of wood put on top of the waszt, the 
central pole of the tent, in order to protect the tent-cloth 
over that spot from being pierced” Hess, 109. 

gtr gattar “to drip, fall in drops” <Mx2/101> (CA gatara). gitr 
“side, edge, area” <H1/c>. gittr “s.o. who is next to; neigh- 
bour” <Mx3/45>. migtir “standing next to one another, 
in a row.” magtar pl. migatir, agatir, agtar, gtur “row, line; 
area bordering on, adjoining region; extremities, ends” 
<Mx1/22,4/22>. ‘ala gatrih “next to, adjoining” (CA qutr 
pl. agtar “side, direction, area, region”). 


git gatt “ever, never” (CA gatt). ma, la gatt “never” Musil, 192, 
271 <G/160>. 
gt’ gita’ “to cut; to stop, interrupt, suspend; to cut off” <B/ 


30>; “be interrupted” <N/203>; “to cross, traverse” Glos 
<Mx1/55,0/7>; “to tire (riding animal)” Musil, 367. 
gatta® “to break, cut; to pass through.” ya-gat‘ tali, gat‘ 
slalha “may he (she) may be cut off from offspring, have 
no sons (used as an imprecation)” <M/87>. din al-gat‘ 
“an absolute oath, an oath from which there is no turn- 
ing back” <Mx2/116>. git‘at as-Sarr syn. of mana‘ir “cou- 
rageous, fierce warriors” <H2/25>. git‘ah “plot of land 
next to a palm grove” Fas, i, 109. magtu‘ “collateral, se- 
curity; property given as payment of a debt” <P6/7>; 
“without sas, roots in a known pedigree; without off- 
spring”; magta‘ al-‘ud “the section of wood; purity of race, 
pedigree” <N/37>. gat‘ah “crossing of a desert”; migati‘ 
(pl.) “major desert crossings, traverses” (CA magta’ pl. 
maqati‘ “a place of traversing”). gati‘ “merciless, resolute” 
Hess, 102 <C/171>; gta‘ah (pl.) “cutting, crossing; reso- 
lute” <N/51>. mgatt‘at “(she-camels) cutting through, 
traversing (the desert).” git?* pl. git‘an “a herd” Musil, 
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84, 336 <N/24,179>; also agta’, gta’ <P4/21,6/20,Mx4/ 
36> (CA gqati pl. agta‘, qita’ “a herd of between 10-40 
sheep and the like”). 

gif gitifah pl. gitayif “a short rug” Musil, 242 <Mx2/50> (CA 
gatifah pl. gata’if “rug, carpet”). gitfah, gutf “leather pouch 
embellished with leather fringes” <Mx2/59>. 

gin gitan, yigtin; al-‘arab gtanaw “the Bedouins camp for a 
longer period at the well (generally in the summer)” 
Hess, 60; Musil, 247. migtan pl. migatin “a place where the 
Bedouins make a prolonged stay in summer time” Mu- 
sil, 247. gitin “the camp; the Bedouins who camp near 
the well” Hess, 60 <Mx1/107>; “lying down, prostrate” 
<M/38>. gatin, gattan “one who camps near the well for 
a considerable length of time; sojourning, staying for a 
longer period” Musil, 649 <G/110> (CA gatana “to stay, 
sojourn in a place”). 

gty gitah pl. gtiyy “the hind part of a horse” KhaAd, 145, 329; 
Su, ii, 112 <G/114> (CA gatah “hind part of a mount, 
part between the hips”). gztah pl. gtryat “sand grouse” 
Musil, 328, 363; Glos <C/27,157>; “the flight of sand 
grouse is very noisy, somewhat resembling the sound of 
the wind, /far77, to fly with a buzzing sound” Musil, 363 
(CA gqatah). 

gdb gidab, gaddab “to grasp, clasp, hold tight” <Mx4/49>, part. 
gadib, mgaddib <Mx3/7,G/11>. gadab “to seize, take pos- 
session of, grasp, impound.” tigaddab “to seize, grasp, 
grip, take by force” (CA qabada, through transposition 
of the consonants). gabdah “seizure.” gadib pl. guwadib 
“grasping, seizing, taking by force” <Mx2/68>. migdab 
“handle, grip.” gdab “what has been seized, captured; s.o. 
taken prisoner and fettered.” 


gdd gadd “to break into pieces, crush, demolish, tear down” 
<N/196,198> (CA gadda). 
gdy gida “to finish, to end; to be ended, terminated, to be 


exhausted, finished, obliterated; to fulfil, accomplish; to 
obtain what satisfies one’s demand” <H3/f,C/150,151>; 
“to inflict on.” gada, ygadi “to settle scores, pay back in 
kind, take revenge” <H1/e,G/65>; gadih “pay him back 
in kind, take revenge on him!” <S/114>. ingida “to be 
finished, setthed, accomplished; to become spent, ex- 
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hausted, wasted” <S/152>. igtida “to be finished, done.” 
magda pl. migadi “purchases, shopping, buying what the 
household needs” <H3/c>. mingidi “finished; extinct, 
dead.” gda “recompense, compensation” Glos; “revenge, 
settling of scores” <H1/8,S/112>, also tagadi <Mx1/13>. 
mgadah “revenge, settling of scores” <Mx1/39>. gidiyyah 
“question, case, matter.” 

gaad “to remain, sit, stay; to wait, be forced to sit down, 
remain inactive, hampered, disabled,” part. ga‘id <P4/ 
16>. ag'ad “to prevent from moving; to tie down, keep 
at bay; to cause to sit up, to awaken” Musil, 549 (CA 
ga‘ada). mig*idat al-harib “those who keep the enemy at 
bay, check his advance.” mig‘ad “staying, remaining en- 
camped in a place.” gi‘ad pl. gi‘dan “young male cam- 
els for the first six years, until their eyeteeth, nzban, be- 
come fully developed” Musil, 334 <N/67,S/147> (CA 
ga ud “a young male camel, a camel on which the shep- 
herd rides”). 

ga ar expl. as “to push s.o. to the limit, bring s.o. in a 
difficult position, force him on his back” <Mx2/104> (CA 
ga‘‘ara “to go to the bottom; to uproot, cut down from 
the root”). 

gi‘s “fat, covered with layers of fat, bulging” <P4/18> (CA 
ag‘as pl. qu‘s “having a protruding breast and a hollow 
back”). 

ga “roaring of camels” <Mx2/97> (CA taqa‘qa‘a “to 
make a sound when it is touched, hit”). 

mig‘i pl. mga° “squatting, sitting in a resting position, 
resting the body on the posterior, buttocks” <P4/12>; 
nsur b-ras xabra mga‘i “vultures resting their tails against 
the bank of a rain pond” Musil, 272 (CA aq‘a al-kalb “the 
dog sat on its posterior”). 

gifrah, gafr pl. gfur “pasture which has not as yet been 
visited by anybody” Musil, 600 <P1/16,Mx1/33,3/61>, 
also migfar <H2/6> (CA gafr, gafrah “desert, wasteland; 
empty, desolate tract of land”). 

gifa’, yagfa‘ and tigafa‘ “to stumble, limp, plod along” <B/ 
28> (CA qafi‘a “to shrivel, contract, become paralysed”). 
gaffal “to cause mares to evacuate (for this helps them 
to endure more fatigue)” Musil, 566; “to exercise a horse” 
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Glos. nigfil al-xél “at first we did not water the horses” 
Musil, 649. gufl, gfal “leanness and fitness; loss of weight; 
gauntness, having a taut belly (as a sign of not being 
pregnant, having been exercised, or having lost weight 
due to the hardship of long desert journeys)” Musil, 292 
<M/5,50>. gfal, giffal, giffal (pl.) “lean and fit camels and 
horses with taut bellies” (CA quful “dryness.” gafil “a slen- 
der horse”; khayl qawafil “lean, slender horses”). gaflah 
pl. gfal “the width of a finger (the smallest measure of 
length)” Hess, 123 <M/40>; arba’ gfal “the width of four 
fingers pressed against one another’; wazninin gfalha 
“they have carefully measured the number of spans,” 1.e. 
“guns with well-balanced barrels” <H1/37> (CA qufl pl. 
aqfal “lock, padlock”). 

gifa “to follow (in the steps of).” gaffa “to move away, flee” 
<P1/19,11/2, Mx3/24>; gaffa, agfa bi- “to move away with, 
drive away booty, captured camels” <C/13,G/237>. agfa, 
yigft “to turn back, move away; to turn one’s back” <P8/ 
18,11/4,G/146,148>; “to make an escape, retreat” Mu- 
sil, 219 <C/25,102>; inf. n. igfa, igfah “the return; turn- 
ing back, fleeing” Glos, also gifayah <G/211>. tigaffa “to 
follow in the traces of.” tigafa “to move away, one fol- 
lowing in the steps of the other” <N/97>. ingifa “to move 
away.” igtifa “to follow, march behind” <Mx2/47> (CA 
gafa, tagaffa “to follow in the steps of”). gifahum “behind 
them” <C/44>. gafi pl. guwafi “consequence, result” <C/ 
13>. migft “turning one’s back, turning away, moving 
away’; migfin “those going back” Musil, 165; migfin br- 
(pl.) “moving away, departing with (booty, etc.).” migtz- 
fi “following; coming, marching behind” <H1/46,C/ 
136>. magfty “turned upside down (small china cup on 
the tray; mga“‘ad is the cup’s position when it is filled).” 
gaf pl. gifan “rhyme,” generally used with the metonym- 
ical meaning of “rhymed verse, poetry” Musil, 175, 283 
<N/64> (CA qafiyah). 

galab, gallab, aglab “to turn around, about, back, to wheel 
about” <B/24> (CA qalaba, aglaba “to change, turn over, 
away, about; to return”). galab “to turn over, to change 
one’s fortunes for the worse,” said of the dinya, “world, 
destiny” (CA gallaba “to turn over”). tigallab “to turn, turn 
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around”; tigallab ‘ala “to turn against, to one’s disadvan- 
tage” <N/157>. ingilab “what comes in return, response.” 
igtilab “twisting, turning over, agitation, turbulence, 
whirling” (CA inqgalaba). maglub “a bad turn, deception, 
faithless act.” gilib pl. gilban “draw-well, a well, whether 
walled and deep or unwalled and wide” Musil, 684 (CA 
galtb pl. qulban “a well in the desert”). 

galat “to step forward; to be first; to go ahead of; to go 
to”; uglutu “please come in! partake of the food! (said 
to a guest)” <P9/15,M/35,G/109>. gallat “to push for- 
ward” Musil, 355; “to send ahead” Glos <S/50>; “to car- 
ry, bring the trays with food; to encourage s.o. to ap- 
proach the food or join the men having supper” Musil, 
96, 97 <P8/3,M/51,H1/c,3/e,G/30,Mx1/103,2/14>, 
part. mgallit <G/109,146>. galtah “going forward, attack” 
<Mx4/39>. mgallat wi-mwaxxar “a part that comes first 
and a part that comes last, those who take precedence 
(because of their qualities and position in society) and 
those whose turn comes later” <M/92>. gallat pl. glut 
“scout, s.o. sent ahead of the main party; the man who 
fetches the camels from the madma, pasture distant from 
water, and brings them to the well in order to prepare 
the ropes, the bucket and the water trough.” galtah “a 
group of men having supper together” Musil, 98. 

gala‘ “to uproot, pluck” Glos; “to take away, destroy”; gla‘at 
bi- “she eloped with, ran away with,” inf. n. gal‘ <H1/ 
30,G/71>. magli‘ “uprooted, thrown out” <P6/9>. gla‘ah, 
gilt’ pl. galayi‘ “a captured horse whose owner was thrown 
from the saddle during the fight” Muszl, 434, 556; Pal- 
va, 98; Glos <N/58,G/73,181>. gilt‘in midah “his is a long 
journey, a road stretched out far” Musil, 158. migli* “root- 
ing up, grabbing violently and taking away” <H5/14>. 
migla’ pl. migali* “a utensil to pull out s.th., pincers” (CA 
qala‘a). 

gall ‘ala “to be little” <P8/1,N/182>. gillah <G/135>; 
gullihum “their fewness, small numbers” (CA galla “to be 
little, small, few”). 

galyat al-‘én “the eye was robbed of sleep, sleepless” <S/ 
20> (CA qala “to fry; to loathe, detest” tagalla “to be 
restless, sleepless”). 
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gm gima’ “to curb, bridle, suppress, hinder.” magma‘ “hin- 
dered, prevented, suppressed” Musil, 429; “struck, 
slapped in the face” Fas, i, 201 <P6/16> (CA gama‘a). 
gima‘ah pl. gima‘, gim‘ “the top of the hump” <Mx1/59> 
(CA gama‘ah pl. gama‘). mgamma‘ “a rifle, matchlock (so 
called after the gama‘, where the rifle’s hammer, the dik, 
is brought down on the powder” Thag, 3, 249) <S/7>. 

gnb ganab “to bark, howl” <H4/7> (CA al-qanib “the howling 
wolf). 

gnd mgannad “spiced, perfumed.” gnad “spices used in mak- 
ing coffee” <S/92> (CA gand “a perfume, aromatic”). 

gnds gandas pl. ganadis “air-conditioning” <O/13>. 

gns gannas “to hunt” <P8/5>. ganis, gannas pl. gnus “hunt- 
er; stalker of great ground game (sayyad is the light 
hunter with hawk and hound, to take the desert hare)” 
Doughty, ii, 116 <P1/17,S/16> (CA ganasa, tagannasa). 

gntr gimtar pl. ganatir “iron point at the lower end of the 
spear’s shaft so that the spear can be stuck in the ground” 
Musil, 133; “the heel of the lance” Doughty, i, 262 <P8/ 
14,G/114>. 

gn gana‘ “to be satisfied; to believe (what s.o. is saying)” 
Musil, 529 <N/47>. ganna‘ “to cover, envelop.” tiganna‘ 
“to veil, conceal, cover one’s face; to be covered, envel- 
oped.” mitganni‘ “covering, enveloping; covered, envel- 
oped in” (CA taqanna‘a “to be veiled”). gna‘ pl. migani‘ 
“veil” Su, i, 113 (the word used by the Bedouin is Sélah) 
<N/75,H4/3> (CA gina‘). gana‘ah “modesty, frugality, 
virtue” (CA gana‘ah “satisfaction, contentment with one’s 
lot”). zstagna‘ “to become satisfied with, resigned to; to 
accept a situation and be quiet” (CA igtana‘a). 

gnf ginif pl. gnuf “big cloud, cumulus” <C/35,Mx2/72,S/19> 
(CA ganif “clouds carrying lots of rain”). 

gnfd gnéfdah “good pasture, sand-hills with much herbage and 
growth of trees” <G/16> (CA qunfudh “place covered with 
shrubs and plants, sands with many shrubs”). 


gnn gunn “a person who lacks any ambition, sluggard; slave” 
<S/29,119> (CA qinn “slave”). 
pny gana, yagni “to gain, win; to acquire s.th. precious, not 


for trade, too precious to sell or part with (mostly used 


C oes 


for camels)”; tagni aw tabi’ “is it for sale or not?” <N/156> 
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(CA gana “to acquire, make one’s own, gain”). magniwi 
pl. migani, i.e. tagni “s.th. good, excellent, which you keep 
and do not sell (especially camels).” ganah, ganah pl. 
ginyan “spear, javelin; the Bedouins’ short loaded 
club-stick, heavy cane ending in a knob” Doughty, i, 443; 
Musil, 127 <B/3,H2/10,Mx1/19,3/44>; twal al-ganah 
“warriors with long spears; proud tribesmen” <Mx1/6,4/ 
55,86> (CA ganah “stick, spear,” usually one with a hol- 
low shaft). 

gher gahgar “to rein in, hold back” <C/158>. agahgir al-hiran 
“I run here and there behind young camels, driving them 
away” Musil, 157 (CA qahqara “to return, retire, go back- 
wards without turning one’s face in the direction in 
which one goes”). 

ghw tigahwa “to drink coffee” <H1/23,G/211>. magha pl. 
migahi “place where the men drink coffee, men’s com- 
partment of the tent” (CA magqha “coffeehouse”). 

gut gut “nourishment, food” <H3/f> (CA qut). 

gwd gad, yigud “to lead; to be led away” <N/26,105,P1/14, 
Mx2/4> (CA qada “to lead”). ingad, yingad “to be swept 
along; to be led away; to follow; to be stirred up” <N/ 
108>, part. mingad. tigawid “order, way in which one 
follows the other” <N/77>. hal al-gud “camel nomads, 
Bedouins” Su, ii, 109 <P1/10>. guwad, gud “horses which 
are led to s.o. as a gift or tribute; camels” <N/34,189> 
(CA gawd “horses; horses being led”; faras qawiud “a mare 
that is led”; aqwad pl. qud “long-necked horse or cam- 
el”). magwad syn. of jadwal “channel for irrigation” <G/ 
234>. gayid pl. guwwad “leader, chief,” also gawwad <Mx1/ 
41>; gaydah al-jimilah “the leader of the gazelle herd” Glos 
(CA ga’idah “a she-camel that precedes the other cam- 
els or leads them on”). 

gw goz “elevation, hill, small mountain partly covered with 
sand and grown with some shrubs or trees” <H3/f> (CA 
gawz “high, rounded sand-hill”). 

gw giah, ga‘ pl. gi‘an “a flat plain where the rainwater forms 
no brooks” Musil, 680 <C/36,P4/11> (CA qa’, gi‘ah pl. 
aqwa, qian “a wide, flat tract of land without rocks, 
stones or trees, which lies lower than the surrounding 
ground and where the rainwater accumulates’). 
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gol, gil “words; poetry” <S/100> (CA qawl). 

gam + imperf. “to begin to, start doing s.th.” <C/155>; 
gamat tigallab ‘ala “she (the world) became fickle, began 
to change, turn against.” gamah pl. gamat “a man’s 
height” Hess, 124 <S/5> (CA qamah “stature; fathom; 
measure of length, six feet”). migam “getting up, rising 
to its feet.” guwayim “legs” <G/201> (CA qa°imah pl. 
gawa im “leg, foot”). gom pl. giman “enemies, warriors, 
armed following, troop” <P9/a,H5/10,Mx4/70>; also 
“one’s own troop of raiders, warriors” <N/112> Musil, 
316; Hess, 102. ya-mal al-gom, or halal al-gom “may he be 
the halal (possession of) al-gom (enemies, raiders); may 
he be captured and taken away as booty by the enemy’; 
‘asak li-l-gom “may you fall into the hands of your ene- 
mies” Hess, 168. wis gomik “what is the matter with you, 
what is your problem; why” <B/19,M/38,S/21>. gamah, 
migam pl. gyam “water hoist, two stout poles to which the 
wooden roller, mahalah, is fitted and over which runs the 
rope of the bucket” Musil, 339; “two poles connected by 
an axle, carried by the Bedouins and used as a hoist to 
draw water from wells” Hess, 64 <P10/2>; “poles used to 
hang the meat of slaughtered animals on.” gamah “stay- 
ing, sojourn” <S/8> (CA iqamah). migam “staying (in 
order to resist an attack).” mgim “dwelling, staying (where 
the Bedouins have pitched their tents).” 

giwa “to be able to do s.th.” tagawa “to reinforce 0.s.” <B/ 
30>. guwiyy “strong, mighty, potent”; guwiyyin w-xayir “the 
strong and the feeble,” i.e. camels and small cattle; 
guwtyyat l-amdar “the powerful regions, mighty tribes, 
regions where population is concentrated” (CA qawiy). 
gawi, i.e. yibat al-gawa “he spends the night without sup- 
per, sustains himself on his energy reserves” <N/131> 
(CA bata fulan al-gawa’). magwah expl. as “behind, bot- 
tom” <P1/15>. 

gayyad “to fetter, tie, bind together” <Mx3/31>. géd pl. 
gyud “fetters, shackles, chains (used to tie a horse’s or 
camel’s forelegs together)” <H1/44,C/105,P7/10>. 
mgayyad “fettered, shackled; its forelegs tied together” 
(CA gayd pl. quyud). 

gayyad yamm al-Wadi “he went to the Wadi in the hot 
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season when the dates are ripening” <P7/a,Mx1/105>. 
tigayyad “to sojourn, go somewhere in the season of 
al-ged” <H5/a,G/92,Mx4/66>. ged “the hot and dry sea- 
son, extending over four months from about the begin- 
ning of June to about the first days of October, when 
the Bedouins encamp in the settled territories” Muszl, 
8, 164, 338 <P6/15,8/8,M/95,N/176,C/45> (CA qayz). 
migid “place where the Bedouins and their herds spend 
the hot season” Musil, 78. gayyad pl. giyayid “people who 
come in the season of al-géd, who leave their herds and 
other possessions outside the tribal land of the Dawasir 
and journey to the Wadi with pack-camels in order to 
stock up on dates” <B/29>. 

gyl gayyal “to rest in the shade at midday” <C/3>. mgayyil 
“taking a rest in the shade at noon” Musil, 209 <P3/1>. 
gaylah pl. guwayil “noon, midday” Hess, 70; bi-l-gaylah 
“between one and three in the afternoon, the hottest part 
of the day” Musil, 189, 562; “time when the sun rises 
towards noon” Doughty, 1, 399. migyal pl. migayil “noon 
rest, pause in a shady place” (CA al-ga’ilah “noon, hot- 
test part of the day.” gala, gayyala “to take a midday nap.” 
maqil “shaded place where one rests at noon”). 

kbb kabb “to shake, spill, pour into; cast aside, leave aside” 
Musil, 101, 325 <N/35,191,M/17,71,83,89>. kabbab “to 
become fat, to thicken, bulge.” makbub “(a whole roast- 
ed sheep or camel) heaved onto a tray and served to the 
guests” (CA kabba “to be weighty, heavy”). 

kbd cabd pl. cbid “liver (an organ thought to be the seat of 
passion, especially of burning feelings such as hate, spite, 
malice, etc.); the entire area of the stomach, entrails” 
Hess, 149; Musil, 115 <N/24,B/40,C/25,70,P4/23>; yanga‘ 
‘ala ¢abdi lidid al-garah “clean, sweet water filled my 
entrails (after revenge was taken)” Musil, 575 (CA kabid, 
kabd, kibd). 


kbs kabs “ram, male sheep; a ram of four years old” Hess, 82 
<P6/19,N/167,S/136> (CA kabsh). 

kby ciba, yakbu “to trip, stumble” <Mx1/70> (CA kaba “to fall 
down upon one’s face; to stumble, trip”). 

ktb citab pl. citban “pack-saddle, saddle to which the ropes 
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of the bucket are attached when the sanyah starts draw- 
ing water” <G/162> (CA qatab). 

ktl kattal “to hit, strike, beat” SuFa <Mx1/87,P7/6>. 

kdd kadd “to toil; to press hard, harass; to hit with full im- 
pact” <B/29,G/142> (CA kadda). kadd syn. of mazra‘ah; 
ills wagfin kaddth, i.e. ma ‘ad yisag “a plot of land no longer 
cultivated, no longer irrigated.” kaddah “(an attack) by 
all together; an all out attack,” cf. katt “to come togeth- 
er all at once” Glos. 

kdr kidar, tikaddar “to be disturbed, troubled, turbid, mud- 
dy” <N/129>. kaddar “to disturb, muddy” <Mx2/30>. 
cadir, cidar “turbidity, muddiness, opaqueness; agitation 
and troubled feelings accompanying a violent outbreak” 
<H1/20,Mx2/26> (CA kadar). 

kdb kaddab “to call s.o. a liar; to disbelieve” <M/32,72>. éadb 
“lies, falsehood” <P4/2>. ¢adib, crdub pl. cidban “denier, 
gainsayer; liar.” (CA kadhaba “to lie, tell a lie”; kadhdha- 
ba “to accuse of lying”). 

krb karab “to tighten” <H1/7>; “to scare, make uneasy, wor- 
ried” <G/3>. tktrab “being tight, oppressive.” kribah pl. 
karab “bow, knot” Hess, 64. karab “thick bases of palm 
fronds” <P1/5,5/4,N/77>. micarib “oppressive ties, shack- 
les” <P11/7>; micarib “ropes” Musil, 571. crab = ‘amud 
“tent pole” (CA karaba “to oppress, distress; to make 
tight; to overburden”; makrib “sad, apprehensive, fear- 
ful”; karab “rope that is tied to the bucket; the lower parts 
of palm branches, which are thick and broad like shoul- 
der blades”). 


krr karr, yikirr “to heat metal in the fire” <M/57> (CA karra 
“to return to, wheel around”). 
kr kra‘ pl. kiran, kira‘in “leg” Musil, 272; kir‘an wi-ktuf “lower 


legs and shoulders,” i.e. the worst parts of the meat, 
JuKha, 174; mannab kir‘an al-‘arab wa-l-xmamah “We are 
not useless and despicable people” /wA, 79 <Mx4/81> 
(CA kura‘ pl. akari’ “leg, part of the leg under the knee”). 


kzz kazz “to hit” <G/212>; “to send, hand to” Musil, 180, 246, 
609; JuA, 480; Hu. 
kzm ‘ayfin al-kazmah “tired, having had enough” <B/48>; 


kazmah expl. as “mattock, pick.” 
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ksb kisab, cisab, yacsib “to capture, gain booty in a raid,” part. 
kasib, Musil, 578 <N/127,H1/28,2/a>. éassabah “men who 
gain much booty” <Mx4/21,25,41>. kasb, casb pl. ésub 
“booty, plunder” Hess, 95 <C/60,G/212>. maksab pl. 
micasib, micasib “gain, booty, profit” <C/49> (CA kasaba 
“to gain, acquire, win”). 

ksr kisar, yaksir, kassar “to swing around; to curve one’s neck 
towards” <C/46>; “to break, destroy” <Mx4/1>; “to de- 
feat; to return to.” tzkassar “to get broken; to return to.” 
inkisar “to be broken, destroyed.” kasrah “defeat” <Mx1/ 
14>. maksur “broken, fractured; twisted, intertwined.” kiszr 
“broken, fractured; s.o. who has broken a bone” <P9/ 
8>. kisayir “broken, defeated; fleeing, defeated warriors; 
rushing madly, as if in panicky flight, towards.” kasrin 
‘ungith “lowering, curving its neck downward” (CA kasa- 


ra). 

ksf ksuf “guns, firearms” <C/42,Mx2/79,G/39,238>. 

k‘b €a‘ib “a beautiful girl, virgin” <N/118,M/68,H1/12> (CA 
ka‘ib “a girl whose breasts are beginning to swell, a bux- 
om girl”). 

k'm Cam (pl.) “muzzling, gagging s.o.” <H1/45> (CA ka‘ama 
“to bind the mouth of s.o. or camels”). 

kft kifat, yakfit “to hide, store, tuck into” <B/25>, part. kafit 


<Mx4/72> (CA kafata “to seize and appropriate s.th., tuck 
s.th. away in”; kafit “a cave in a mountain in which rob- 
bers seek shelter and yakfitun, store, hide away, their 


supplies”). 

kfr kafir pl. kufar “unbeliever” <C/36,52,182>. kufrah “act of 
unbelief” <C1/38> (CA kufrah). 

kff kaff “to become blind” (CA kaffa basaruh “to become 


blind”). kaff “fist; control; leadership” <N/22,Mx2/82>. 
éyftf “blind” (CA kafif). caff pl. kfuf “foot of camel” (CA 
kaff pl. kufuf). kaff “to desist from, stop doing s.th., re- 
nounce” <H3/e>; “to hold back, restrain, check, hinder”; 
kaff al-‘azib “he collected and drove the herds pasturing 
far from the camp” JuKha, 46; kuff al-bill jayy “go and get 
the camels”; kuff al-kalam “keep silent!” inkaff “to be held 
back, withheld, checked, brought under control” <M/ 
49> (CA kaffa, inkaffa). 

kfl kifal pl. kful, kifl “the rump; the heavy lap-tails of Najdi 
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sheep” <C/186>; akfal “parts, area, region” <M/7> (CA 
kafal pl. akfal, kuful). 

kfy kifa, cufa “to spare, save from; to be sufficient; to perform 
s.th. well on behalf of s.o. else, to be equal to the task” 
<H5/11,G/126,S/46,47>; cifona “they did well on our 
behalf.” ¢affayah “those who perform well, act bravely on 
the tribe’s behalf” <G/45>. cifina “may satisfaction be 
obtained for us!”; allah yicfina “may God spare us all” Glos; 
cifit al-xlaf “may you be spared from evil, adversity”; kftt 
as-sibab “may God spare you” <N/123>; allah yakft Sarrha 
“may God spare us its evil” <N/145>; takfa an expression 
used when imploring or urging s.o. to do s.th, “please” 
<G/13,C/155>; ¢ifak al-‘og “may God save you from an 
obstruction”; ¢ifak as-Sarr “may God save you from evil” 
Musil, 114 (CA kafa “to suffice, to be enough; to obtain 
satisfaction for a person, to save s.o. the trouble of hav- 
ing to do s.th.; to defend, protect, save s.o. or s.th.; to 
perform s.th. in an appropriate, competent manner’). 

klb calb pl. élab “dog” <C/104,181> (CA kalb). 

kif kalaf “to burden s.o. with a task, trouble s.o. with”; la taklif 
expl. as la tkattir al-kalam “do not waste any words on it” 
<O/8>; “to worry” <G/175> (CA kallaf “to task, burden 
s.o. with”). tkallaf “to burden o.s. with, take upon o.s. 
the trouble” <O/9>. kalafah “needs, supplies needed for 
the entertainment of guests” <H3/d>. maclif “the wom- 
en in one’s household” (kalifa “to be very fond of”; kul- 
fah “burden, trouble”; rajul miklaf“a man who is very fond 
of women”). 


klm hkalam, calam “words; poetry” Musil, 318. clemat “a few 
words, some verses” <S/18>. 

kly cala “grass, pasture, green fodder” <Mx3/25> (CA kala’). 
calyat (f.pl.) “to find grass, green fodder” (CA kala’a). 

cam “how many,” often used in boastful sections as the equiv- 


alent of the formulas wa-rubba or wa-qad introducing the 
fakhr sections of classical poetry, see also yama (CA kam 
“how much, how many’). 


cuma “like, as,” a conjunction used in similes, often as a syn- 
onym for mitil (CA ka-ma). 
kml cammal “to be finished, depleted, spent, done” <P8/ 
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7,Mx1/53,G/83> (CA kamala “to be whole, entire; to be 
finished, completed”). 

kmy cima, yacmi “to hide, conceal, keep secret” <G/9> (CA 
kama). cimiy “(armed) opponent, enemy warrior” <G/33> 
(CA kamiy “armed; valiant, courageous; warrior”); “troops 
held in reserve in a hiding place.” 

can “as if, as though,” a conjunction frequently used in po- 
etry to announce a simile. In many cases it takes a pro- 
nominal suffix, referring to the comparison’s subject (CA 
ka-anna). 

knn cann “to hide, conceal; repress; to shelter” <S/92>; cannét 
“T have hidden” <H1/49,Mx1/66>. istzcann “to seek, find 
cover, shelter, hiding” <P9/10>. ¢znin, cnan “what is hid- 
den; concealment; what one hides inside his breast, the 
feelings and thoughts one dissimulates” (CA kannana “to 
hide, veil”; kinan “cover, covering”; kanin “concealed”). 
cannah “the period of the eclipse of the Pleiades in late 
May and early June” <C/157> (CA kanna, kannana “to 
hide, veil”; kinan “cover, covering”; kanin “concealed”). 

kny cana “to conceal; to suppress; to endure, bear”; a¢nah “I 
conceal, repress my feelings; I bear it, endure it”; a¢mah 
has the same meaning, Faraj, 167 (CA kama “to cover, 
conceal s.th.”). cani “hiding, concealing, suppressing” 
<C/8,68,Mx2/40>. macnty “suppressed, concealed” (CA 
takanna “to hide, cover o.s.”). 

khb cahab “to bend, incline, stoop (said of camels bending 
their necks to the ground in order to graze)” <P4/18>. 
cahhab “to pour down, come down in torrents.” akhab “to 
lean over”; akhab ‘ala l-bir “he leant so far over the edge 
of the well as almost to fall in.” kawhab “to go down to” 
Su, il, 160. micahib “falling, coming down to.” 

khy kaha, yacha expl. as “to rush to the well (said of thirsty 
camels)” <P4/19>. 

kwd cad, ytkud “to be difficult, hard” <N/105>; yekudth “it is 
hard for him” <C/106>. kid “difficulty” Glos; “hardness; 
(excessive) pride; unruliness, recalcitrance; hardly, only 
with great difficulty” <Mx3/11>. ¢éd ‘ala “hard, difficult 
to overcome.” ¢ayid “difficult, hard” <P8/19,Mx2/61>. 

kwr kur pl. akwar “the saddle of a camel” <C/140,Mx1/41,4/ 
20,G/136,0/4> (CA kur pl. akwar). 
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kwmr komar expl. as “to move the head from one side to the 
other, while champing, chewing the reins,” tiharas 
bi-l-a‘innah <G/11>, syn. of Sawwisat, “to be held at the 
ready, reined in, the head against the tail of the horse 
in front” part. mkomirah. 

kwn acan “to attack, assault, wage war on” <Mx1/4,G/134>; 
cinna ‘aléhum “we attacked them” <G/9>. ¢ayin “attack- 
ing, assaulting.” kon “battle, fight” Glos <Mx1/36,G/117>. 
acwan “wounds” <C/25,G/182>, also acawin, Faraj, 190. 
kan “if, in case”; kan mani b-galtan gibli minha “If 1 am 
not mistaken, it lies to the south.” yekun “as long as’; 
yitkun, kun “except for, unless, not until” <N/91,M/ 
29,78,H1/7,Mx1/3,S/115> (CA ila). 

kwy kuwa, cuwa, yacwi “to burn with a red-hot iron (as a treat- 
ment for disease)” Hess, 148, <Mx1/3,S/44> inf. n. éayy 
<P4/23,G/218>. micawi “places that have been pressed 
with a red-hot iron” <C/22,Mx1/13> (CA kawa). 

kyf kayyaf “to make coffee expertly”; ya-msawwi al-finjal kayyif 
bharih // jilfin w-yatlinnth timanin magatir “O maker of the 
coffee, prepare it with the right spices: // Saffron, fol- 
lowed by eight measures of cardamom,” /uKha, 83. kef, 
kefah “pleasure, delight, good humour, high spirits; state 
of well-being associated with drinking coffee and good 
company; spices used in making coffee” <H2/15,S/149> 
(CA kay/). 

kyl cal, ycil “to load supplies” Musil, 521; “to load a gun” Hess, 
106 <N/85,Mx4/40>, part. cayyal <H1/49>. ictal “to re- 
ceive as one’s portion, apportionment, allotment; to be 
showered with, receive in great quantity” KhaAd, 347; min 
gaddam al-jud yictal is a proverb similar in meaning to 
min gaddam al-hisna tigada al-jimayil “he who performs 
good deeds, will receive a similar good treatment from 
others” “Ubudi, 1444 <Mx1/62> (CA zktala). ¢cyal (pl.) “a 
measure, a load”; ¢él “measuring” Musil, 70 (CA kayl pl. 
akyal). mikyal, micyal pl. mekayil “measure of capacity (for 
grains, liquids, etc.); power, fighting capabilities.” 

la, lya, la, lya subordinate conjunctions corresponding to CA 

le, len idha, “if, when”; la, lya are also used with the meaning 

of CA ila, “to, towards, as far as, until.” Combined with 
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the particle of negation /a, these conjunctions may also 
introduce a hypothetical conditional clause, lya la, lala 
“if not, if it weren't for” (< lola < CA law la). The parti- 
cle /é introduces a nominal clause in the same way as CA 
inna; like ya and lya it sometimes conveys an idea of 
suddenness and surprise, “and then, and all of a sudden, 
lo and behold,” but more often it functions as a syndet- 
ic particle introducing the main clause following a sub- 
ordinate clause introduced by the conjunction yom 
“when.” den “until, till” (CA da an). Cf. JohnEa, 16; 
JohnDoii, 93-95; Sow, 65-72. 

lbs libas “to wear, to be dressed in; to put on.” labbas “to 
dress” <N/118>; “to make a horse ready for war.” milbis 
“man in armour” Musil, 29. malabis “warriors, men in 
armour” <H2/20>. malbis “clothes, dress” <C/142> (CA 
labbasa “to clothe, to put s.th. on s.o.”). 

lbt milbat expl. as “necklace” <G/149>. 

ly lajj “to make a noise as if in protest or dismay, to clam- 
our; to tinkle, ring” Musil, 173 <M/35,H1/6,Mx1/65> 
(CA lajja al-gawm “the people uttered confused cries”). 
layjah “noise, din, shouting, noise, clamour.” 

Oly lajli, tilajlaj “to make a tumultuous, confused din” <Mx4/ 
33>. lylaj “tumult, din, uproar”; lylaj ahal sug “the up- 
roar of people in a market place” JuA, 100 (CA lajlay 
“stammering speech”; lajlaja “to speak with an indistinct 
utterance, to stammer”). 

lhd lihd pl. lhid, alhad “grave” <N/114>; ji‘lh ba‘dih w-yata 
lhadth “may he survive him and walk on his grave” (CA 
lahd pl. luhud, alhéd “burial niche in the grave”). 

lhs lahas, yalhas “to lick” <B/30> (CA lahasa). 

lhg lihig, yalhag “to catch up, reach, overtake” <G/13,177,C/ 
2>; “to overcome, befall, afflict” <O/10>; “to come to the 
rescue of, to ride in order to overtake (e.g. raiders driv- 
ing away stolen camels)” <N/2,M/38,H2/31,P8/11>; “to 
be, become added to” <M/38,63>; “to get in touch, 
contact with” <C/86>; “to have known an old person 
before he died.” alhag, yilhig “to pick up, rescue” Glos 
<Mx3/22,G/37>; “to enable s.o. to attain, reach, over- 
take; to join, add, increase, augment”; alhagt ‘aleék finjal 
tani “I have handed to you another cup (of coffee) ,” part. 
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milhig <Mx4/101>. istalhag “to catch up with, to overtake; 
to reach; to fetch, snatch; to call to the rescue” <N/66>. 
lahig “attaining, catching up with.” milhigt as-sot “those 
who come to the rescue when the alarm is sounded” 
<Mx3/22>. malhug “overtaken” (CA lahiqa). 

lhth lahalth “high, soaring mountains” JuKha, 128 <G/46>. 


lhm lahm pl. lhim “meat, flesh; fleshy parts of a body”; lham- 
tin fasdah “rotten meat; bad person” <M/38> (CA lahm 
pl. luhum). 

ldld lidlad “a moment, the moment it takes to close and open 
the eyes” <N/94>. 

ldm lidayim (pl.) expl. as “fences around palm groves” <G/ 
122>. 

lzm lizim, yalzam, also lazzam, “to hold on to, not let go; to 


reach; to get hold of, catch” Hess, 92; “to remain, stay 
with; keep close to; to clasp, hold tight; to lay hands on, 
grab, grasp; to attach, put on” <C/1,42,90>. lazum “mat- 
ter, business, need.” gidéna lazimna “we have done our 
duty” Musil, 452; lazmin w-malzum “an absolute duty” (CA 
lazima “to cling, adhere to; stick, keep close to; to stay 
permanently with”). 

lsm lassamah “men who loll about in the majlis, good- 
for-nothings” <N/35> (CA al-lasm “silence from shyness, 
not smartness”). 

ltm litam “to strike, slap, smite,” inf. n. latm <C/173>, also 
lattam <P9/9>. latmah “slash” <G/188>. lattamah “those 
who smite, strike forcefully.” mztlatim “striking each oth- 
er” <P6/15> (CA lattama “to slap much, violently”). litim 
“contender, rival, enemy.” 

lb la‘ab “to play; to sing or compose poetry” <S/1>. la“‘ab 
pl. la‘a‘tb “merrymaker, player; singer, poet” (CA la“ab 
pl. la‘a‘tb). li“b pl. al‘ab, la‘ayib “song; playful, dancing 
movements”; also “the composition of a poem” <S/2>; 
li‘bat flan “one’s poem” Maws, i, 74. li‘b al-afkar “the play 
of thought, free association of thoughts.” mal‘ab pl. 
mala‘ib “a contest between two opposing lines of men 
who sing verses and dance while balancing their swords.” 

lof lagaf, yalgaf “to hit, strike, scour (said of the effect of the 
hot wind on a rider’s face); to throw, cast, pelt with” (CA 
lagifa “to lick”). lugf “the slope of a sand-hill, wadi, hill- 
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side” SuFa; “level firm ground adjoining the sand desert” 
Glos; “the eroded border of a sand desert” Musil, 680 <N/ 
119>. 

lgy lgah “language, tongue, dialect; the manner of speaking 
proper to every tribe and dirah” Doughty, 11, 641; “idle talk, 
prattle” <S/103> (CA lugah). 

Uft laft “lift, elevator” Hu <O/13>. 

Ufh lafah, yalfah “to burn, scorch (said of the hot wind, air); 
to wave,” inf. n. lafh <B/36,G/185>; lafhat al-janah 
“(birds) waving their wings” Musil, 576 (CA lafaha “to 
burn, scorch; to touch, brush”). laffahat al-‘asa “(a spir- 
ited she-camel) kicking at the riding crop” (CA lafaha 
“to strike, touch”). 


ft talafat expl. “to strike, shoot at each other, come to 
blows” <C/168>. 
Lfy lifa “to come to; go to, head for; arrive at,” also alfa <N/ 


71,154,M/14,H2/4,Mx1/54>; malfa “addressee, the one 
for whom the poem carried by the messenger is destined” 
Musil, 180; malfak ‘ala flan “you will go to this or that 
one”; min hu malfak “to whom shall I deliver this?” Mu- 
sil, 180 <Mx1/85,S/135>. lafi “s.o. who enters at a place, 
arrives” Musil, 204. milft <Mx4/37> (CA alfa “to come 
to”). 

lgh ligah “to impregnate, pollinate.” talagah “to impregnate, 
fecundate one another” <S/45>. mlaggih “s.o. who pol- 
linates palm trees” <P1/6>. lgaha pl. lgahat, ligh “preg- 
nant she-camel” Hess, 77; “she-camel from the forty-fifth 
day of her pregnancy (before that she is called mi‘Sir)” 
Musil, 333 (CA laquh, lighah, laghah pl. liqah, liqah “milch 
camel”; lagiuh, lagih “she-camel having just conceived”). 

lof lagif, laggaf “intercepting, waylaying, cutting off one’s 
road, ambushing” <C/156,Mx2/76> (CA lagifa “to 
snatch, grab, seize”). 

lgy lagga “to send to meet s.o.” <S/88>. talaga “to meet one 
another” <N/60,G/103>. inliga, illiga “to be found, 
to exist.” dtiga “to meet (in battle), to encounter” <Mx1/ 
17> (CA iltaga). lga, mlaga “encounter, armed clash, 
battle, duel” Musil, 528 <N/14,177,H2/7,C/78,95, 
173,Mx1/18,2/16,74,3/31,G/169>, and tilagi <P9/6>. 


lm lima‘ “to touch briefly, lightly” <H5/14>. iltima‘ “luster, 
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radiance, brilliance, sparkle, glitter” <N/70>. lamma‘ 
expl. as syn. of ramma‘ “worries, anxieties” <P6/3> (CA 
lama‘a “to glitter, flicker, flutter, signal.” iltama‘a “to flash, 
radiate”). 

lmm lamm “to assemble, group together” Musil, 517. idtamm 
“to be gathered together” Musil, 113. lammah “group; 
gathering, assembly”; lammat al-‘irban “the assembly, 
gathering of the tribesmen (e.g. to repel an attack)” 
Musil, 264. lamm “all, collectively” <Mx1/111,M/35> (CA 
lammah). ma hum almam “they do not go well together 
with” <C/166>. 

lhb lahab, yalhab “to burn.” lihib, lahub pl. luwahib, lahayib 
“flame, blaze, flare” Musil, 306. adtthab “flaming” <Mx1/ 
65> (CA lahab, lahib). 

lhd lhadah pl. thud “callous spots or blisters on the camel’s 
back and flanks caused by the heavy, unequally distrib- 
uted load or by uneven saddles whether for freight, 
hdajah, or for riding, Sdad. If these callous spots dis- 
appear, well and good; if they become blisters and open, 
suppurating sores, dabrah pl. dbur, are the consequence” 
Musil, 262, 370. béda al-lhadah “a strong camel that is 
accustomed to carrying heavy loads as shown by the white 
chafing marks left by the adlaf, the boards of the misamah, 
the pack-saddle; the pick of the captured camels given 
to the chief of the tribe” <G/191>; I was told that “Tébah 
use abyad daffth with the same meaning, “the part of the 
booty taken by the ‘agid, the leader of the raid” (CA 
lahdah “blister,” al-lahid min al-ibl). lhadah pl. lhud expl. 
as “a rocky mountain, outcropping, that rises from a 
sandy base, of which the lower slopes are covered with 
sand” (abrag is a rock partly covered by sand, also on its 
higher parts) <B/23,24> 


lhg talahag “to be snow-white” <B/23> (CA lahag “a pure 
white”). 
lhm lahham “to recall, remind one of” <Mx4/33>. ma abgi 


wahid ylahhmih wala abga ataxxar, atalahham “1 need 
no-one to help me recall it; my recollection is instantly, 
without delay.” ma abgi talihham “I need no-one to remind 
me (of what I should do).” télahham “to go back in one’s 
memory and recall.” zltaham “to remember, recall.” 
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ttham “the act of recalling, calling to mind, remember- 
ing” (CA alhama allah fulan “God imparts guidance to 
s.0., causes him to know what to do or not to do”). 

lhy alha “to distract” <G/74> (CA alha). talahha “to be dis- 
tracted, to amuse o.s.” Musil, 118. milhi “distracting, di- 
verting s.o.’s attention from a goal, business” <C/65>. 
miltiht “distracted; occupied by, busy with s.th. else.” 

lwb labah “kith and kin” Glos; “one’s own group, clan,” syn- 
onym of xuslah, “tribal section” Hess, 90 <N/127,129,161, 
177,210,M/62,P1/16>. 

lwh lah, yiluh “to appear; to shine, gleam, glisten, glitter, flash, 
sparkle” Musil, 150, 209 <G/165>; yaluh zmamha “her 
nosering glitters” Hess, 101 (CA laha). lawwah “to make 
signs, beckon, wave” <Mx1/36> (CA lawwaha). layth pl. 
lyah “fence” <P6/20,Mx4/116>. 

lwd lad, yilid “to seek refuge” <S/70> (CA ladha). 

lwt lat, ylut “to cut the throat, slaughter” Sufa <M/34> (CA 

lata “to stick, cling; to plaster; to hit”). 

la‘, lawwa‘ “to hit, strike, scorch,” said of hot winds <P5/ 

5>; “to torment, lash, castigate, cut; to flash” Musil, 150. 

ilta‘ “to prance” Musil, 151. lo‘at “the torments (of love)” 

Musil, 181 <S/115> (CA la‘a “to burn, torment, cause 

burning pain”). 

lwg lag, yilug “to be suitable, fitting, appropriate; as needed, 
as fit” Musil, 108-110 <Mx2/54> (CA laga, yaliq “to be- 
fit, be proper, suitable, fit”). 

lwl lal “mirage; a level plain glistening in the sun; quiver- 
ing of the air on a hot day” Musil, 148, 680 <H1/46,Mx1/ 
55> (CA al “a mirage in the period between sunrise and 
the time when the sun is very high, in the first part of 
the day, in appearance raising figures seen from a dis- 
tance”). 

lwm lam, yilum “to blame, rebuke, chide, reproach” <N/130>. 
lom “blame, reproach, reproof; responsibility for a blame- 
worthy act, stain left by a breach of the desert code, the 
slum.” malam, malamah “censure, rebuke, blame.” malyum 
“abused, blamed” Musil, 81 (CA lama inf. n. lawm). 

lwy luwa “to bend, twist, turn” Glos <Mx4/18>; luwani “he 
pulled me” Muszl, 183. ilwih “make it, twist it ight!” lawa, 
ylawi “to bend, to move back and forth, to twist, to move 
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around; to cleave, stick to”; lawitih “I squeezed, pressed 
it” Musil, 564 (CA lawa “to twist, turn, crook, bend, dis- 
tort, pervert s.th.”). ilttwwa “to twist; to curve around” <G/ 
225> (CA iltawa). ad-din al-luwiyyah “the false oath” Musil, 
430. layy, layyah “bending, twisting; curl, lock, plait of 
hair” Musil, 199 <Mx4/18>. 

lys talayyas “to be tired, exhausted, spent” Musil, 644. las “a 
good-for-nothing; lazy, cowardly fellow; scallywag, scamp” 
<N/144,146,Mx3/10,G/163,230> (CA la shay’). mitlay- 
yisah “a tired she-camel” Musil, 368. 

lym layyam “to gather, collect” Hu <Mx1/38>. 

lyn lan “to be, become soft” <P10/5>. lin “softness, tender- 
ness; comfortable, easy circumstances; prosperity” <Mx4/ 
107>. lyan al-‘ud “(girls) with a supple body.” lyanah, 
opposite of gisa, “a comfortable life, a life of ease and 
plenty” (CA lin, luyunah “softness, tenderness, flexibili- 
ty”; layan “an easy life”). 

mar, mer “but,” a word that indicates an opposition to what pre- 

cedes it <N/96,109>. 

timatta® “to eat while travelling; to eat a meal in the 

evening.” mta‘ = al-acil wa-l-ma fi t-turgah “the food and 

water consumed on a journey, provisions for the road; 

supper’ Hess, 122; Su, i, 108; “food, the amount of food 

and drink one consumes” JuA, 160 <Mx3/54,G/110>. 

timitta’ “consumption of food” <P6/17> (CA tamatta‘a “to 

enjoy, have the enjoyment of”). 

min matin pl. amtan, mtun “upper back” Glos <P11/7> (CA 
main pl. mutun, mitan “half or side of the back; back”). 

mtl timattal “to say, compose poetry” <C/7,P4/a>. mital pl. 
mitayil, timatil “verses, poem, poetry; long poem corre- 
sponding approximately to the classical gasidah” Hess, 
143; “uplifting, instructive verses, wisdom poetry” <M/ 
74,C/134,P4/9>; “scored rock inscriptions” Doughty i, 
260, 479 (CA timthal pl. tamathil “picture, image”). mitil 
pl. amtal “something similar, resembling.” amtal, amatil 
also timatil “landmarks, elevations” <H2/3,P7/3>; “moral 
lessons” <M/73> (CA amthal “mountains resembling one 
another’). 

mhl mahal “barrenness, drought” Glos <Mx2/73>; “absence 
of pasture owing to the lack of good rain”; yom al-mahal, 


¢ 


mt 
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yom ad-dahar, yom al-gullah “the period of want and mis- 
ery caused by light and irregular rains. At such times the 
younger camels cannot even sufficiently nurse their suck- 
ing young and give no milk for use by the owner’s fam- 
ily, thus compelling him to sell camels in order to buy 
barley or wheat for himself and his children” Musil, 10, 
533. mimhil “drought-stricken” <M/49> (CA mumhil “bar- 
ren, sterile”). 

mhn mihan “to put to the test, to subject to trials, to wear out” 
Musil, 147; also imtthan <Mx1/22>. mhin “disasters, ca- 
lamities, severe trials, sufferings” (CA mzhnah pl. mihan). 

MXX muxx l-ifranji “bullet” <H2/29> (CA mukhkh “marrow; 
brains; anything pure”). 

mxd maxad “to churn milk” <P3/5> (CA makhada al-laban “he 
churned the milk, extracted the butter, by putting wa- 
ter in it and agitating it”). 

mdd madd, yimidd “to extend, spread out; to help, reinforce, 
support; to supply, provide; to pass, hand, reach; to lev- 
el (a gun) at, shoot at; to start out, go (on a journey, 
expedition), to depart, ride out, to go, to go on” Musil, 
79, 289, 318: “to travel without tent or wives in order to 
buy and bring supplies” Hess, 61 (CA madda). maddad “to 
go away from” Musil, 318. midid pl. midayid “journey of 
Bedouins to places of permanent habitation in order to 
sell sheep and camels and thereby to obtain the means 
to buy needed supplies” Hess, 61 <Mx1/94>; maddad 
“starting on a journey” Musil, 586 <Mx2/42,43>. madd, 
maddah pl. mdud “provisions, supplies; sustenance” <C/ 
82>. mamdiud, midid “extended, outstretched, long.” midd 
pl. amdad “a measure for grain, etc., a midd being two 
nséf and about a third of a sa” Hess, 124 <N/85,Mx4/ 
40> (CA mudd pl. amdad “a measure for corn, equal to 
one and a third mil or a quarter of a sa” 

mdr midar pl. amdar “towns, regions” <H2/28,C/189,P8/2> 
(CA madar “towns, villages, tracts of cultivated land”). 

mdy mida, amda, yimdi “to be in time for, to have the time 
to, to give the time to” Glos <Mx4/27>; “to reach and 
overtake in a forceful way, with overwhelming might” 
(CA fulan amda al-‘arab “s.o. who extends his raids over 
the greatest distances, reaches the enemies far afield”). 
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midiyy pl. midyan “irrigation ditch, canal” JuA, 102 (CA 
madiy). 

mr) tamrij “said of a marj, a riderless mare running about 
the battlefield” Musil, 637 <G/131>; yamrij = yaglut “to 
advance to; to attend to a task with eagerness, diligence” 
<S/73> (CA manja “to go, move at will, random”). 

mrh amrah, yimrih “to spend the night, lie down for the night” 
Musil, 366 <Mx2/1>. marrah “to let the animals rest at 
night”; ymarnhhin bi-l-mrah “he makes each animal kneel 
down in the place allotted to it (to rest at night)” Mu- 
sil, 337, 641. imrah “letting the camels kneel down in 
preparation for their rest at night.” mrah pl. mirh, mirhan 
“place near the tent where the camels rest at night” Glos; 
Hess, 62 <B/11,M/50,H2/4,5/14,16> (CA murah “the 
nightly resting place of camels, sheep or goats”). 

mrs maras “to walk at a strong pace, to run at full speed” (CA 
marasa “to exert oneself”). amras “to slip off the pulley 
reel (said of the rope holding the bucket)”; mahalah 
mimrisah “a pulley of which the rope has slipped off” (CA 
imras). la agfat cima mahhaltin “igb limras // ya tar min fog 
al-mahalah rsaha “They run away like a pulley reel // 
When the rope holding the bucket suddenly slips off” 
Su, ii, 58. al-mahal al-mimaris “pulley wheels turning at 
great speed when the rope pulled by the camel has 
slipped off” Su, i, 39, also marayis <O/7>. 

mrg marig “a huge, tall camel.” mirrag ar-rgab “(camels) with 
long necks” <O/11>. marag pl. mrug expl. as “the caval- 
ry’s first charge in battle” <Mx1/18> (CA maraqa “to 
pierce, penetrate; to hurry out, leave in a rush, at high 
speed”; mang “outstanding; straying”). 

mrw mruwwah “gentility; all the noble qualities a model Be- 
douin should have” Musil, 275, 292, 443 <P4/3> (CA 
muri’ ah “the ideal of manhood, comprising all knightly 
virtues”). 

mry mara, yman “to boast, taunt, display one’s pride (e.g. in 
victory songs)” <G/240>, inf. n. mra <B/37>. timara “to 
boast to each other, vie in singing victory songs” <S/90> 
(CA mara “to wrangle, dispute”; mira’ “quarrel, argument, 
dispute”). mariyyah pl. muwan “slender slabs of stone put 
up to mark the location of a well,” also mariyyat nisib, Hess, 
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63; “sign by which a place can be recognized” Hess, 161 
<Mx2/93,G/221>. min pl. mra “a she-camel whose calf 
is killed at birth and who gives milk without having been 
trained to accept another camel’s young (in which case 
she would be called a dir); if she is a m‘id, a camel em- 
ployed in drawing water for the irrigation of palm groves 
or fields, tsug w-tihlab “she is thus employed and also 


milked.” 
mzr meézir pl. myazir “Mauser rifles” <C/142,190>. 
mz° miza’, yamza‘ “to tear, rip apart”; yamza‘ bih an-nisr wa-d-dib 


“a vulture and wolf are tearing his flesh” Musil, 628; miza‘ 
min “it had been torn out” Musil, 108. timazza‘ “to be 
torn, ripped; to be dispersed, scattered widely.” mazza‘ah 
“ferocious fighters, men who tear their enemy apart” 
<H2/29> (CA maza‘a “to run along; to tear”). 

MSS mass, yimiss “to grip, tighten, fasten; to become tight (a 
knot); to touch, hit, befall” <P10/5>; “to exercise a steady 
and equal pull on the rope (of the bucket)” Muszl, 347. 
mass “grip.” ma ymiss mass “he does not grasp (the rope) 
firmly” Musil, 346. 

msk misk “musk” <P1/6> (CA misk). 

msy amsa an auxiliary verb with a durative aspect, “to be, to 
become; to spend the night; to lie down for the night” 
<M/31,N/131,B/6,22,25>, also tamassa <B/25>. mamsa 
“the place a traveller reaches in the evening” (CA amsa 
“to enter into the evening; to be, become”). 

ms msas pl. miss§a “a shallow well in a clay basin into which 
rain water slowly percolates through the soil” Musil, 681; 
“exiguous source of water in sandy ground” Ph, 1i, 314 
<N/203> (CA mushash). 

mst mist expl. as “pocket that holds five cartridges in a gun- 
ner’s broad leather belt, hzam (each belt has about thirty 
of such pockets)” <P10/4> (CA musht “comb; bones of 
the upper part of the foot; marks in the form of a 
comb”). 

ms misa “to unsheathe; to bring out, take out s.th.; to pull 
s.th. with one’s hand; to seize by force” <Mx1/21> (CA 
imtasha‘a as-sayf “he rapidly drew his sword”). 

msy misa “to walk, go on foot; to traverse a country and see 
with one’s own eyes” (CA masha). mamsa pl. mimasi 
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“course, direction taken by s.o. or s.th.; going, travelling, 
walking, running” <P1/10,11/9,H2/2,Mx2/33,S/9,0/9>. 
massa “to allow, enable s.o. to go, walk, move in or to- 
wards” <Mx2/101>. masa “to act in accordance with, 
comply with” <Mx2/57> (CA masha “to keep in step, go 


along”). 

mil mutl pl. mtul expl. as syn. of barud “gunpowder; gunfire; 
gun” <P7/10>. 

mty mitiyyah “riding camel” <H1/8,C/2,3,P9/17,Mx1/94,G/ 
212> (CA matiyah). 

mdy madda “to make pass, cause to go by; to give preponder- 


ance to.” madi fa‘alih “a resolute man, one who accom- 
plishes what he has set out to do”; madiyyat af ‘alha “those 
who carry out what they intend to do, resolute men” <M/ 
63> (CA mada fi al-amr mada’an “he carried out the af- 


fair”). 

mt ma‘at “to pull, draw; to pull out, draw out” Hu <N/217> 
(CA ma‘ita “to fall off; to pluck out,” said of hair). 

mn maun pl. muwa‘in “vessel, receptacle, container” <N/78> 
(CA ma‘in pl. mawa‘in). 

my mi‘iy pl. ma‘aya “thin, lean and weak” Hu; “a camel that 


does not put on fat, stays thin even when there is plen- 
ty of grazing; a camel too weak to be used as a mount 
and too skinny to be eaten, a useless camel” <N/144,M/ 
97>. 

mgr amgar “reddish; spattered with blood” <H2/11> (CA 
al-magrah “red-coloured clay used as a dye”). mgara pl. 
mugir, magatir “reddish, russet” <G/196> (CA amgar “a 
colour between ahmar and ashgar, red and blond”). 

mlh malha “a black she-camel” Musil, 147 <Mx1/36>; malha 
grabtyyah “glossy like a raven” Musil, 335 (CA amlah f. 
malha’ “a white colour admixed with black”). milh pl. 
malah “gunpowder” <Mx1/109>. amlah “black, grey”; 
amlah ad-darj “gunpowder.” malah “small hailstones.” milh 
“attractiveness, charm,” 1.e. it 1s math, mamluh pl. malayth 
“charming, beautiful, pleasant (e.g. conversation, tales, 
poetry).” t2zmalih “amusement, entertainment” <G/51> 
(CA malith). 

mlt amlat pl. miltan, amlat “naked, bare” Glos, “without fur.” 
jmilin malat “a camel mounted by only one rider, with- 
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out rear rider” Hess, 76; KhaAd, 177 <Mx2/10,G/216> 
(CA amlat “having little or no hair”). 


mly maliyyah syn. of wiliy “rains that follow earlier rains” <P7/ 
5>. 

min minna “over here, from over here” <P9/a,2>; minna 
w-minna “from all sides”; minnak “away, over there” Glos 
<Mx3/5>. 

mnh minah “to grant, give s.th. on loan” <N/43>. minih pl. 


manayih “s.th. given on loan, s.th. given to hold in usu- 
fruct (e.g. a milch camel, a well)”; manayth “milch cam- 
els” Musil, 269 <N/43,Mx2/20> (CA manahah an-naqah 
“he gave him the she-camel’s wool, offspring, and milk”; 
manihah “a she-camel given on loan for her milk”). 

mn mana’ “to safeguard, protect” <N/87>; “to grant man‘, a 
pledge by the pursuer to spare the life of the pursued 
and protect him from others; the pursued in turn sur- 
renders his mount and weapons to the pursuer” Glos 
<P11/2,Mx1/97>, part. mani* <C/6>; imni‘una “spare 
us!.” «mna‘ ya-xayyal “give pardon, O rider!” Musil, 529 
<N/3,B/43>; mana‘, manna‘ “to protect, strengthen, 
make inaccessible, immune” <P1/2> (CA manna‘a). On 
details concerning the practice of man‘ see Musil, 529-530 
<N/2,Mx1/97>. mini‘ pl. mna‘a “s.o. whose life is spared 
under the rules of man‘ <Mx1/108,G/103>. timinna‘ 
“protection, strength” <P6/8>. 

mnn mann “to take away the strength of, to exhaust, to weak- 
en” (CA manin “a weak rope”; manna “to render weak, 
exhaust,” e.g. by constant travelling). mann ‘alayy “he 
reminded me of the favour he did me”; ma yiminnha “he 
does not pride himself on the favour he has done to s.o..” 
mann “a favour” <Mx4/84,93>. minnah “a favour; act of 
kindness, good will, benevolence,” bla minnah “willy-nilly” 
(CA minnah); minnah “intention to keep s.th. for o.s., 
yimtinnha ‘ala illi gérih.” 

mny mina “to express a wish, desire.” t2manna “to wish, desire 
for” <H1/b,P5/3,9/12>. min mnaha “it wishes for, longs 
to, likes to.” minwah pl. mna “what one desires, likes, 
longs for” <N/123,161,M/10,0/14>, also mimtana <P5/ 
1> (CA munyah pl. muna “wish, desire”). 

mhr muhrah pl. mhar, amhar “a mare between her first and 
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tenth year” Musil, 375 <H2/4,Mx1/29,G/33> (CA muhr 
pl. pauc. amhar “foal, colt”; muhrah “filly”). 

mhy mahah “wild cow” <N/70,S/121> (CA mahah). 

mut amwat al-ard “lifeless, drought-stricken land” <P11/7>. 
miyyah “death” <C/75> (CA mayyit pl. amwat “dead, life- 
less, without pasture”; mitah “a kind, manner of death”; 
mata fulan mitah hasanah “So-and-So died a good kind 
of death”). 

mul mwelt “song” <Mx1/35> (CA mawwal “song, poem in 
colloquial language”). 

mwh ma pl. myah, imayih “water; well” <Mx2/103,H5/10> (CA 
ma pl. miyah, amwah). 

myh mah “to descend into the well in order to scoop up the 
water into the bucket when the well holds only little 
water’; birin ma tmah “a well that does not need a man 
to climb down into it,” i.e. it has plenty of water and the 
bucket fills itself when it is lowered into the well. mayzh 
and mayyah pl. mayyahin “a man who climbs down into 
the well and scoops away the sand with a shalah, a metal 
bowl” Hess, 64; “the man who climbs down into the well 
to scoop up the water (fi l-ga‘id ygarif) if there is only a 
little of it at the bottom; or who pulls the rope of the 
bucket to ascertain whether it has filled with water” JuSa, 
98-99 <P1/14> (CA mayh “when a man descends into the 
well if it holds little water and fills the bucket with his 


hands”). 
myd médih “he meant, he was referring to” <Mx2/112,H1/d>. 
my" ma “to pour, melt.” méah “melting (ice).” mamyiu‘ 


“poured, molten; molten lead, bullets” <P6/24> (CA 
ma‘a as-samn “the butter melted”; ama‘a “to cause to melt, 
to pour”). 

myl mal “to incline, slant” (CA mala). tamal “to hesitate, be 
fainthearted” <Mx4/47>. mayil “bending, inclining, ex- 
tending, bulging,” pl. myal, mzyyal <H1/1>. melt al-fayyat 
“the hour when shadows begin to lengthen.” mél pl. amyal 
“inclination, tilt; uneven distribution of a load” <N/ 
147,M/90>, metaphorically “adversity, poverty.” mayyal 
“to apply kohl with a mil, also gatruf, a small knife for 
rubbing on the eye black” Musil, 193 (CA mil). mél expl. 
as “small ship” <S/58>. 
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nbb nabb “to call” Hu; tnibbhum marsul “you sent a messen- 
ger to them to call for help.” nadb pl. nbub expl. as “cause, 
start of a problem, conflict; quest, demand, claim” Fas, 
11, 404 <M1/a,S/105>. nabbab “s.o. who stirs up, creates 
a problem, conflict, leader in a conflict” <Mx1/41>. 
nibayib “messengers, delegates, envoys” <N/155>. 


nbt anbat “to grow, cause to sprout.” nabt, nibat “plants, 
herbage” <G/168,C/36,0/12> (CA nabata). 
nbz nibaz, yanbiz expl. as “to distance; to gallop away” <G/ 


205>; “to lift, raise s.th. quickly and with force” SuFa. 
manbuz “protruding, well rounded, plump, full hipped” 
Musil, 128, 313; KhaAd, 260. 

nbh nibah, yanbih “to push upwards” <Mx1/22>. nabbah “to 
tell, notify, remind, alert” Glos; nabbah ‘ala “to call on” 
Musil, 653 <G/80>. 

nby niba “to rise up, to be elevated, to protrude from” (CA 
nabwah, nabw “high ground”; naba’a, naba “to be high, 
elevated”). tanabba “to take news from, inquire, have 
knowledge of, information about” <Mx1/104> (CA 
tanabba’a “to predict, foretell”). niba “elevation.” nabty 
“protruding, high, prominent, bulging” Musil, 318, 365 
<C/148,Mx3/25>. nabba “to answer; to say na‘am, yes, in 
response to a call.” naba “to call; to report.” niba “words; 
report, message; memory” Musil, 130; “reputation” <N/ 
71> (CA nabba’a “to inform, advise, communicate”). 

ntr nitar, yantir and nattar “to sprinkle, scatter.” tanattar “to 
be sprinkled, scattered, strewn (e.g. blood, tears)” <Mx2/ 
45>. tanatar “snort, splutter (camels when disgusted by 
foul water).” nitir “snorts, forceful exhalations, heavy 
breathing” <Mx3/22>. natran “sprinkled, scattered” <C/ 
39> (CA nathara, naththara “to scatter, disperse, sprin- 
kle”). 

ntl nitilah pl. nitayil “heap of ashes from the fireplace; the 
larger the heap, the more hospitable is the owner of the 
tent” Musil, 66 <S/161> (CA nathilah “the sand removed 
from a well that has filled with debris”). 

njb nyibah pl. niayib “a she-camel of a pure race; a pure- 
blooded, noble she-camel, because both her sire and dam 
were recognized as thoroughbreds” Musil, 367 <S/61>, 
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also manjubah <M/1,H1/21,Mx1/22>; ar-rcab al-manjubah 
“female riding camels without blemish” Musil, 577 (CA 
an-najib min al-ibl “strong, fleet camels”). 

nih anjah “to do s.th. to the extreme, in full” <G/218>; anjah 
misaxifhin bi-rus al-misawig “he saturated the tender parts 
of the animals’ bodies with the tips of his sticks” JuA, 105. 
nyah “(the state of being) done, cooked to perfection, 


overcooked.” 

njd mitnajjid expl. as “hanging around the neck and shoul- 
der’ <G/82>. 

nyjr nyir, nyirah pl. nyayir “camel saddle” Musil, 299 <M/ 


11,N/204>. nar pl. njur, njar “mortar for pounding 
coffee beans” Musil, 84. 

ny nia‘, yanja’, also intija‘ “to wander over great distances 
with camels and all the tribe’s possessions” Hess, 59. najt* 
pl. nju‘ “a group of Bedouins wandering in this manner” 
Hess, 59; “a camp of more than ten but less than thirty 
tents” Musil, 77, 361. mib‘idin al-manaji‘ “those who travel 
with their entire camp over great distances in search of 
pastures” JwA, 233. naji*, naa’ pl. nia‘ “wandering in 
search of pasture” JuA, 56 <P6/9>; ar-qal an-nuwaji‘ “men 
whose ambition reaches far” KhaAd, 152 (CA naja‘a, 
intaja‘a “to wander in search of pasture”; gawm naji‘ah, 
muntaji‘un, nuja’ “people wandering in groups in search 
of pasture”). 

nim najim pl. njum “star (especially the Pleiades), celestial 
body; falling star; star-stone, meteorite” Doughty, i, 412 
<P7/1> (CA najm pl. nujum). manjam “desert in which 
one easily loses his way; empty xabt, featureless desert” 
<P1/17> (CA manjam “clear road, way”). 


nht naht pl. nhut expl. as “small bowl made of wood or metal” 
<M/52> (CA nahata “to cut out, dress stone or wood”). 
nhr nahar, yanhar “to head for, go straight to” Glos; Musil, 


162, 186 <Mx2/103,H2/5,P8/1>; nahar pl. nhur “upper 
part of the breast; breast, front part” Hess, 167; “part of 
the camel’s breast directly under the throat” Muszl, 600 
<C/139,Mx2/52,G/7>; ft naharna “facing us” <P8/12>. 
manhir “the lower part of the throat where an animal is 
killed” Glos, pl. manahir “the two sides of the throat where 
it joins the breast” Musil, 96, 318. nahayir “thirsty animals 
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heading for water” (CA nahr pl. nuhur “breast; the first 
part, front of s.th.”; nahara “to kill a camel by stabbing 
it in the manhar, the breast”). 

nhz nhaz “a camel disease affecting the lungs, accompanied 
by violent coughing” <N/112,Mx4/24>; nhaz al-harib “I 
am like pneumonia to the enemy” Hess, 103 (CA nuhaz). 

nhy naha “to push in a certain direction” Glos; “to come at, 
to come, to go in the direction of, rush at, attack” <G/ 
12>, part. nahi <G/174> (CA naha “to go, move in the 
direction of”). naha “to attack, charge, chase s.o.; to 
engage s.o. on horseback.” anha, yinhi “to run, move in 
a downward direction”; anha ‘ala “to come down, beat 
down on, stream down on.” anhét “I descended, re- 
turned”; anha ma‘ ar-ri‘ “to make off quickly down the 
defile.” tanahha “to go towards, head for” <C/166>. in- 
taha “to move in the direction of” <Mx2/92> (CA anha 
‘ala = agbal ‘ala; anha ‘alayh darban “he moved towards 
him and hit him”). naha pl. nahawi “direction, course 
(e.g. of a cavalry charge or a wild torrent)” <C/191,Mx2/ 
26,31,G/219> (CA nahw pl. anha@ “direction, course”). 
nihiyyah pl. nuwahi “directions, quarters” <G/66,219> 
(CA nahyah pl. nawaht). manahi “directions” <Mx3/46>; 
‘ala gadd al-manahi “as fancy dictates, according to his 
liking” (CA manha “aim, goal; behaviour, mode of con- 
duct”). nahawi “aiming at; eager to”. tanahi expl. as “rum- 
blings, groans” <Mx3/26>. 


nxl naxal (coll.), naxlah “palm, date palm” <N/113,120,130, 
H2/a> (CA nakhlah pl. nakhl, nakhil). 

nxwl tanaxwal expl. as “to change for the worse, deteriorate” 
<N/145>. 

nxy naxa “to call for help; to invoke s.o.’s honour in an 


appeal for his assistance” Glos; Musil, 503 <G/157>. in- 
taxa “to shout one’s war cry” Hess, 170; Glos; “when a 
warrior shouts his war cry before the chief or his com- 
rade to prove that he will not desert them” Musil, 503. 
naxwah “battle-cry”; for instance, ad-Dindan’s battle-cry 
is Glad 1bn Hararsah ya-‘yal ibwy “Sons of ibn Hararsah, 
my father’s offspring!” <G/156> (CA nakha “to be proud, 


arrogant’; nakhkha, ankha “to incite, inflame”; intakha 
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fulan ‘alayna “So-and-So boasted to us, showed himself 
proud”; nakhwah “pride, dignity, sense of honour”). 

ndb nidab “to call, shout” (CA nadaba “to bewail, lament”). 
andab “to delegate; to send after s.o.” Glos. nidib “mes- 
senger, envoy,” also mandib <H1/6,M/17>. 

ndr nadir pl. nuwadir “excellent hunting falcon” Musil, 32; 
“excellent, brave man” <M/67,P1/17,Mx3/2> (CA nadir 
“rare; excellent, precious”). 

ndy nida, yanda, tanada “change in colour from white to 
yellow caused by dripping fat” <P8/3>. nada, ynadi “to 
call; to shout; to beckon” Musil, 218, 251 <N/ 
38,102,119,H2/17,H3/e,Mx1/90,4/19>; nadini “call me” 
Musil, 219. mnadi “caller, herald, announcer; crier, one 
who summons, commander” Musil, 312 <N/119> (CA 
nada). nuwadi (pl.) “the choicest, best, excellent” <Mx3/ 
25>. nidawi “the largest species of hunting falcon, which 
discovers its prey even if it is concealed in the still dewy 
grass, while the other falcons begin to hunt only when 
the dew has evaporated and the game leaves its hiding 
places” Musil, 171, 615. 

ndr andar “to warn, caution” <G/210> (CA andhara). istan- 
dar “to have forewarning” <G/224>. nidar “warning, 
alarm” <P1/16> (CA indhar). nidir “herald, warner, man 
who brings warning of an impending attack” Musil, 545, 
594 <N/65,189,C/135> (CA nadhir). 

ndl nadil pl. andal “wretch, coward; low, base, mean, despi- 
cable person” Musil, 260 <M/17,83> (CA nadhl pl. andhal 
“s.o. of a despicable character”). 

nzh nizah “to be distant, far off; to dash along, run away” Glos. 
nazzah “to exhaust, to empty (a well)” (CA nazaha, an- 
zaha al-bi’r “he drew water from the well until he had 
emptied it”). nazh pl. anzah “distance, being far away, 
departure to a far destination.” nazih “distant, far away” 
<G/168>. an-nazth “a long distance; a depleted well” (CA 
nazth “a well that has been emptied”; nazzahat ad-dar “the 
land lies far away”). mnazzihat “camels that cover large 
distances.” mintizih “far, far-flung; distant, far away” (CA 
muntazah). 

nzl nzilt “one belonging to a nazil pl. nzul, encampment 
composed of many smaller groups” Hess, 59; “a camp with 
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more than thirty tents” Musil, 77, 170. manzil, minzal pl. 
manazil “camp site; residence area” <P7/2>. nazil pl. 
nazzalah “setting up camp, sojourning in a place” <P1/ 
16>. nizil “resident” <N/125>. 

nzy niza, yanzi “to jump, leap, bound; to cover a mare” Musil, 
515. tanazza “to lead to, flow into, discharge into” <N/ 
178>. tanaza “to jump, leap” KhaAd, 355 <G/123,179> 
(CA naza). 

nsb nisib pl. nisabah, ansiba “in-law” <Mx4/61>. nisab pl. ansab 
“lineage; kinship, relationship by marriage” (CA nasab 
pl. ansab; nasib pl. ansiba’ “kinsman by marriage, 
brother-in-law, son-in-law’ ). 

ns nasi’ pl. nuwasi‘ “the point of the shoulder blade” Su, 
ii, 43. nissa‘ (pl.) “long and tapering, protruding” (CA 
nasi “tall”). nisa‘ “the girths securing the camel’s sad- 
dle” <H4/7> (CA nas‘ pl. ansa‘, nusi‘, nus‘). 

nsf nisaf, yansif, also nassaf inf. n. tansif, “to throw, toss; to 
push aside” Glos, Musil, 91 <Mx1/36>; “to let down 

. (hair)” Musil, 175. yansif, ynassif “he pushes away, sweeps 

aside, wipes off” <B/22> (CA nasafa “to scatter”). 

nSns nisnas “a light, moist wind that cuts the face and pene- 
trates the clothes to the bone” Musil, 470; “breeze” <H1/ 
5> (CA rth nasnas “a cold wind”). 

nsb nisab “to get caught in, hooked in, entangled in” <N/ 
191,Mx4/24>. nisayib “entanglements, problems, difficul- 
ties” Su, ii, 168. nassab “wrangler, quarrelsome person, 
bickerer” (CA nashiba “to be fixed; to cling, stick, adhere 
to”). 

nsd nisad, nassad, ynassid “to ask, inquire, question” Glos <N/ 
162,Mx2/54,113,114>; “to sing, compose a poem” <Mx1/ 
83>. anSdik “I ask you” (formula introducing a riddle). 
nasid “asking”; ya-nasdin ‘an flan hada hu “O, he who is 
inquiring for So-and-So, this is he,” said by a famous hero 
who is challenged by an enemy calling for him to come 
forward and identify himself in order to duel, Muszl, 528 
<N/151>. mansSud “asked about; sought” <N/35>. nassad 
“singer, poet.” nisid (coll.), nzsidah (n. un.) “poem, song” 
Hess, 143 <N/140,171,191,H1/a,G/25>; ansad “poems” 
<N/109> (CA anshada “to recite a poem”). 

nsr nisar, yansir “to set out with the intention of spending 
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the entire day on the pasture ground” Hess, 63; “to set 
out in the morning” JuKha, 155 <N/10,101,M/4,H2/3,S/ 
147>; “to take wing, soar” <H2/26>. instru = imSu “run!” 
Musil, 286. nassar “to spread, scatter” <H2/15,27>. intisar 
“to spread out, be spread out in pasture” <G/9>. nasir 
“a herd on the pasture ground” <Mx2/83>. nuwasir “live- 
stock.” nasrah “movement of the herds from their rest- 
ing places to the pasture ground.” nSur (pl.) “flags, ban- 
ners, standards” <C/187>. ansar “long journeys” Musil, 
286 (CA nashara “to spread out”; nashr “spreading out 
of livestock when pasturing”). 

nsy nisa, yinst “(the cloud) rises and appears on the horizon” 
<N/93,Mx1/7,2/72> (CA nasha’a). nassa, ynassi, also anSa 
“to bring into being, give rise to, engender (e.g. rain 
clouds)” Musil, 467. mnassi, minsi “creator, originator” 
<S/19> (cf. CA ansha’a allah al-khalq “God originated the 
Creation”). manSa pl. manasi “the place where the clouds 
appear on the horizon, originate” <Mx2/71> (CA man- 
sha’ “place where s.th. or s.o. arises, originates from”; 
nasha’a as-sahab “the clouds arose and appeared, made 
their first appearance’). 

nsb nisab “to raise, set up, put up, get ready” <N/6>. niszb 
“fate, destiny” <C/60>. mansub “appointed official, local 
government representative” <C/146> (CA mansub “set 
up, installed in office”). 


nsr nasrani pl. nisadra “Christian.” 
ns nisa’ pl. ansa‘ expl. as “target” <P4/31>. 
nsf nisaf “to make s.th. into two halves” <B/30> (CA nasafa 


“to reach the middle of s.th., come halfway”). nisifah 
“half”? <M/38> (CA nisf, nasif “half”). 

nsy nisa, yansa; tanassa “to head for, go straight to” Glos <N/ 
11,180,P6/16,C/69>; ins “go to, head for!” <N/13,M/ 
15>. nassa “to steer to, direct towards (a mount)” <M/ 
6>; “to address (greetings) to.” nasi “heading for, going 
to; addressing 0.s. to.” mansa “place s.o. sets out to reach” 
<N/38,S/27>. 

nth nitah, yantah, nattah “to meet, encounter; to charge at, 
advance on, attack; to face, confront” Glos <M/62,C/5,G/ 
5,7>; nattah “to meet s.o. with s.th., rush s.th. to s.o.” Glos; 
Musil, 252, 595. natah “to confront, meet, encounter” 
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<N/40,G/100,102>. tanatah “to fight (a duel), clash” 
Musil, 528, 595 <Mx1/59,G/102>. nathah “attack; abili- 
ty to attack, take on an enemy” Musil, 520 (CA natahah 
‘anh “he pushed, thrust him away from him”). 


nig mantig “speech, diction”; mantug “speech, spoken words” 
<Mx4/89> (CA mantiq). 

ntl nital “to throw off,” inf. n. natl <G/219>. natlan “thrown, 
strewn around” (CA natala “to pour, splash in dashes”). 

ndr nadar, ynadir “to watch, look at” <Mx4/85>. andar “vision, 


seeing; look, glance; view, sight.” mandar pl. manadir here 
the narrator apparently uses the word with the mean- 
ing of “eyeglasses” <B/24> (CA nazar pl. anzar, manzar 
pl. manazir “sight, view’). 

ndy niduw pl. nida, inda, anda “lean, gaunt camel” Glos; “cam- 
el whose hump lost its fat because of incessant traveling” 
<N/153,M/50,C/90,Mx3/12,4/21,S/73>, n. un. nidwah 
<C/179> (CA nidw pl. anda’, nidwan “a lean, emaciated 
camel”; nidw safarin “lean, emaciated by journeying”). 
‘ayrat an-nida “she-camels used for raids to distant 
places” Musil, 475. 

nr man‘ur pl. mana‘ir “brave, daring and proud men” Su, i, 
40 <H2/17,24,C/151,P1/9,8/5,Mx3/53,4/105,S/17>. 
na‘arah “daring, high aspirations, ambitions” (CA fulan 
na‘ir al-hamm “So-and-So has high aspirations, is ambi- 


tious”). 
nz tana‘‘az “to go far away, at some distance from” Hu 
<Mx2/106>. tana“az “to seek one’s refuge at” KhaAd, 165. 
nl nal pl. n‘al “sandal” <M/24,P11/9> (CA na‘l pl. ni‘al). 


nim naam (coll.) “ostriches” <H1/13,C/155,S/24> (CA 
naam). na‘im “smooth, fine” <P4/27> (CA na‘im). 

ny naawi “announcements of death, laments” <G/69>; ya 
n‘a an imprecation “may he die” (CA na‘a “to announce 
the death of s.o.”). 

ngd tanagad “to be agitated, to shake violently.” tinigad “ag- 
itation, violent shaking” <Mx1/8> (CA nagada as-sahab 
“the clouds thickened and became agitated as they 
merged with one another”). 

nff nifaj “to run, to spring up and run away’ <Mx2/3> (CA 
nafaja). mnaffy “wide apart, spacious” <H1/22> (CA 
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intafaja janba al-ba‘ir “the flanks of the camel bulged, 
were big”). 

nfd nifad “to be exhausted, depleted, used up.” nifad pl. anfad 
“exhaustion, extinction” <N/97,118> (CA nafida, inf. n. 
nafad, “to pass away and come to an end; to become 
spent, exhausted”). nifud, also nifd, nifayid “sand-hills” 
<M/13,N/184>. 

nfs nifas “to look sharply, intently at” Hu; “to bolt, be refrac- 
tory, unruly, defiant”; nafs, nfas “defiance, trickery, will- 
ness Sufa <P11/1>. 

nfl nifal “to exceed; to outdo; to excel.” naffal “to show 
preference; to bestow extra praise or reward on” Glos (CA 
tanaffala “to do more than is required”). nfal, anfal “what 
is done in excess of duty, praiseworthy deeds” <M/9,H1/ 
28> (CA nafal pl. anfal, nifal “booty, gain, gift”); tanafil 
“what is in excess of, superior” Faraj, 199; “deeds beyond 
what might be expected of s.o.” Glos (CA nafilah). nifal 
explained as ‘ajj “dust (raised by the horses in battle)” 
<Mx4/8>. 

ngh mnaggah “selected, picked” <S/61>. mingih “cleansing; 
mixing (gunpowder)” Musil, 224, 226 (CA naqgaha “to 
trim, prune; to remove faults, defects”). 

ngd nigad, yangid “to censure, reproach, rebuke; to turn 
around, examine critically.” naggad “to turn around coins 
in one’s hands, examine critically” <H1/2> (CA naqada 
“to separate the good money from the bad”). mangid pl. 
managid “a blemish, shortcoming; faultfinding, criticism 
of one’s moral qualities” (CA naqada). 

ngd naggad, ynaggid “to save, rescue s.o. from hunger or thirst 
by giving him food or water” Hess, 123; also “to feed, offer 
as food, provide for.” nigad, yangid “to be saved in this 
manner (said of both men and animals)” Hess, 123. 
nigdah “food or water given to starving or thirsting 
traveller” <C/96> (CA nagqidha “to be saved”; angadha “to 
deliver, save, rescue”). 

ngs nags “adornment (e.g. of the camel saddle).” mangus pl. 
managis “adorned, embellished” <N/99,Mx2/65>; 
mangusah “a girl whose tresses are ornamented with 
coins” Musil, 118 (CA nagasha “to variegate, paint, en- 
grave’). 
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ngd nigad, naggad “to undo, take apart, break; to loosen 
(hair), to unplait, unbraid” Musil, 176 (CA naqada “to 
destroy, tear apart, take apart, undo”). mnaggadat “loos- 
ened, unplaited (hair).” nagdat al-jidayil, al-+“ud “a woman 
unbraiding the hair on her temples, her plaits of hair” 
Musil, 227 <G/163> (CA nagqd). 

ng naga‘ “sweet drink” Musil, 544. al-ma fi xabarih nagi* “the 
water lies in a large pool” KhaAd, 245; hu mitl Satt an-nil 
ma hu b-nag‘ah “he is like the river Nile, not a shallow 
pool” KhaAd, 135. manga‘ expl. as batin, mihir, “a place 
where rainwater becomes a pond” <G/210> (CA naga‘a 
“to soak, steep in; to be stagnant, gather in a pool’). 

ngl mingilah “mount, means of transportation” <B/30>. ngeli 
“scandalmonger, slanderer, gossiper” <Mx3/9> (CA 
naqgala “to carry, remove, report, relate, spread”). 

ngy niga, intiga “to pick, select” <S/60>; mintigz “having cho- 
sen, selected” (CA intaqa “to extract; to select”). naguw 
“selected, pick, best.” niga “purity; integrity, honesty, 
good faith, fairness” Musil, 505-506, 614; Glos <Mx3/15>. 
nigawt “what has been picked, selected for its purity, 
quality” <N/78>. nagi “fair, pure, acting in good faith, 
honest” <N/57>. mangi “selected, picked out, 
hand-picked” <C/138>. 

nkb tanacab “to put s.th. to one’s shoulder (e.g. a rifle)” <G/ 
212>. mankib pl. manacib “shoulder” <Mx1/33> (CA 
mankib “the joint of the shoulder and the upper arm”). 

nkr tinkar, tankir “disavowal, repudiation, rejection, reprove” 
<P8/4>. nikur “fickle, unloyal, deceitful” <S/84> (CA 
munkar “disavowed; shocking, abominable”). 

nkf ankaf to come back, return from a raid” Glos <Mx1/21,G/ 
227,0/1>. rakb al-manakif, manacif, nikayif “mounted men 
returning from a raid” (also ma‘awid) Musil, 105, 158, 
642 <O/1>. inkaf “the return from a raid” Musil, 228. 
nakkaf “returning” Musil, 204. 

nkl nikal, nical “punishment, by way of setting an example; 
state of exhaustion, utter fatigue” <M/10>. ynakkilunth 
tankil “they give him a sound thrashing” Musil, 454 (CA 
nakal “exemplary punishment, warning example’; nakkala 
“to punish severely”). 

nky nika, yanca “to infuriate, to frustrate and enrage; to kill” 
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<Mx3/21> (CA naka “to harm, injure; to vex, annoy, of- 
fend”; nakayt ft al-‘aduw nikayah “I caused death and 
destruction among the enemy, to defeat and overcome 
the enemy”). 

nmr nimir “leopard” Doughty, i, 373 (CA namir). namran “a 
group of tigers, leopards; courageous warriors” KhaAd, 
351; “a strong, numerous army” <B/37,H1/40,C/ 
29,Mx4/8>. mnammar expl. as “bullet” <P10/4,G/139>. 

nms tanomas “to win glory; to feel glorious” Musil, 578; Glos 
<N/175,C/71>. numas, namis pl. nuwamis “good repu- 
tation, fame won through glorious feats” Musil, 590 <C/ 
164,Mx1/20,2/83,4/25> (CA namius “cunning”; in later 
usage it also has the meaning of “honour, character”). 

nmm nimimah pl. namayim “slander, defamation, calumny, 
malicious report.” nmamah “slandering, defamation” 
<Mx3/9,S/14> (CA namimah pl. nama’im). nimum “slan- 
derer, backbiter” (CA rajul namum, nammam, minamm, 
namm “slanderer, calumniator’”). 

nmy nima “to become famous, known, widely reported” <M/ 
47> (CA nama “to grow, increase; to be ascribed to; to 
be told, reported”). 


nhs nahas “to snatch, snap away” <C/101> (CA nahasha “to 
bite, snap, grab with the teeth”). 
nhd nahad “to rise, get up; to raise, to order to get up, to spur 


into action; to lift the breast and to kneel on the front 
legs, as a camel begins to get up” Musil, 354 <C/144>. 
bétin manhid “a tent built, raised on its poles” JuA, 60 
(CA nahada). tanahhad “to rise, get up” <C/174>. intahad 
“to get up, rise” Musil, 151 <G/38>. 

nhl nahal “thirsty camels being watered at the well.” nhal (pl.) 
“thirsty,” i.e. camels when they have arrived at the well 
and start to gulp down the water. manhal pl. man4@hil “a 
watering-place with an abundant flow of good water’; i.e. 
al-‘idd alli raddih zén “a well with a good yield of water” 
Hess, 60 <G/232> (CA nahila “to drink”; ibl nawahil, nihal, 
nahal; nahal “the first drink”). 

nwb nab, yinub “to act on s.o.’s behalf, perform a task on his 
behalf, carry out a duty” (CA naba “to represent, act as 
a deputy, replace”). nuwayib “grave duties (like aveng- 
ing a kinsman).” nob “commission, charge, order; duty, 
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task performed on behalf of s.o.; duty to avenge one’s 
kinsmen” (CA naba “to act on s.o.’s behalf”). nobah, nobin 
“once, a time, instance; one time and then another time” 
(CA nawbah). 

nwx nawwax “to make a camel kneel down in order to dis- 
mount” <N/91,Mx4/19,H1/31,3/a,M/61,C/4,30, 145>. 
tanawwax “to kneel down (e.g. in preparation for a bat- 
tle),” part. mitnawwix <Mx1/45>. nawaxah “the act of 
kneeling down” <G/11>. manax, manaxah “place near 
house or tent where camels are made to kneel down” 
<H3/d,Mx4/19>. manax pl. manawix “regular battle,” i.e. 
when the men dismount and engage in a pitched battle 
Musil, 506 <Mx1/45>. mnawaxat “battles” <G/203> (CA 
anakha “to make a camel to kneel”). 

nwd nud pl. anwad, nuwayid “wind, breeze” <N/106,B/39,H1/ 
46> (perhaps from CA ndda, yanud idha harraka ra’sah 
wa-kitfayh, tamayala). 

nwr anwar “to blossom.” nawwar, nwar, nuwawir “blossoms, 
pasture” Musil, 478 <Mx2/73,G/120> (CA nuwwar, nawr 
“blossoms”). nirah pl. niran “fire” <N/102,Mx3/18> (CA 
nar). manarah “fire, fireplace” <N/38>. 

nws nas, nawwas “to move far away, to be distant, far away” 
<Mx3/33>; nawwisat al-axbar, nawwas al-ilm “(because of 
their distance, far migration) news from them has been 
cut off, exchange of reports and messages has become 
difficult.” nawwasah “those having a long reach, who 
strike at the enemy regardless of the distance between 
them.” 

nws nas “to reach, touch with difficulty, barely” Hu <Mx3/ 
5>; ma yinus “it does not reach” Musil, 310 <N/8>; al-bill 
illi tasrah al-yom tnus al-ma “the camels setting out in the 
morning reach the well at the end of the day”; ma nistha 
“I could not reach it, touch it, get at it”; la nis “it (the 
water in the well) cannot be reached” Musil, 142 <Mx3/ 
11>. nus “touching” Musil, 171. na@yas “to touch, reach, 
afflict” Su, ii, 90. tanawas, tanéwas “he just made it to, 
barely succeeded in reaching, just managed to flee to.” 
tanawis “(coming) in bits and pieces, with interruptions, 
barely, hardly anything” Su, ii, 52; Sow (1982), 68 (CA 
nasha, tanawasha “to touch by reaching for it”). 
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nwd nad, yinud “to get up, to get up by lifting her back, sup- 
porting herself on the toes of the hindlegs (a camel)” 
Musil, 313; azret anud “I cannot get up, lift myself from 
my sitting position” JuKha, 79; nad, yinud “to flash, flicker 
(lightning)” JuA, 61 <P9/4>. nod “flicker, flash of light- 
ning” (CA nada al-barqg, yanud nawdan “the lightning 
flashes”; nada “to move, be able to move”). 

nuf naf, yinuf “to surpass; to tower above” Musil, 601-602 
<H5/5>. nayif “lofty, high, soaring” <B/41,Mx1/93,S/81> 
(CA nafa “to be high, lofty”). 

nwg nagah pl. nyag, nugat <G/94,0/9> “a _ full-grown 
she-camel, i.e. from her fourth year, jid‘ah,” Hess, 76. 
nwéegat (pl. of dimin.) “a few she-camels” Hess, 75 (CA 
naqah). 

nww naww “the rains that come with the appearance of cer- 
tain stars; heat, hot winds, rain, as phenomena connected 
with the appearance of certain stars” Hess, 65; “rain 
clouds” <C/35,93,P9/5,Mx1/7,2/26,71> (CA naw” pl. 
anwa “setting star; the setting of one of the stars that 
compose the Mansions”; the ancient, pagan Arabs used 
to attribute rains, winds, heat, and cold to the setting 
and rising of certain stars, and so did the Bedouins until 
only recently). 

nwy nawa, nuwa l- “to intend, to intend for s.o.; to aim at; to 
resolve to” Musil, 318 <G/93>, part. nadwi <N/3>; also 
anwa <S/84>. nawwa “to intend; to head, aim for” <G/ 
226>; nawa “intend to do s.th., be about to do s.th.” (CA 
nawa “to intend, to head for”). intawa “to have as pur- 
pose to travel to a certain place.” mintuwi “one who has 
conceived an intention, a desire to do s.th., intends to 
travel” (CA intawa “to propose, intend, purpose”). nzyyah 
“an intention, plan, desire to do s.th.” Musil, 485; “a 
project (especially to travel, raid, etc.)” Musil, 510 <C/ 
76>, also nuwa pl. anwa (CA niyyah, nawa “the direction 
in which one intends to travel”; nawaé “migration from 
one place to another’). rabbak nawi lak “your Lord in- 
tends for you” Musil, 364. naww “intention, ambition” 
(CA an-nawa). 

nyb nib “camels in the age when the eyeteeth, nab, pl. niban, 
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break through,” i.e. in the eighth year Hess, 74; Musil, 
334 <N/160> (CA nab pl. nib “eyetooth of a camel; an 
old she-camel”). nab pl. anyab “fang.” 


nyr nar, yinir, part. nayir, “to flee, escape, run away” Musil, 
551 <C/15,Mx3/14>. mistinir “watching, looking” <Mx3/ 
18>. 

nys nayyas al-“ilm “to obtain reports of an enemy who is far 


away.” nayis “far away, distant” <P4/26,0/4> (perhaps 


from CA na’asha). 


nyy nayy “fat, hump” <Mx1/55,G/48> (CA nay’ “meat in a 
raw, uncooked state”). 
hbb habb “to blow,” said of the wind <G/228>. habub, habab 


pl. al-habahib, habayib “the winds” <N/164,H1/46,B/ 
39,P1/10,Mx2/19>; min hababth “weighing little, light to 
carry’ <Mx1/84> (cf. CA habub, habab “wind that raises 
the dust”). habbat rth, habbat ar-rith “a favourable wind; a 
good omen for success, booty” Musil, 217; habb luh sa‘ad 
“the wind of luck blew in his direction” Glos; lya habbat 
ryahik “when the winds of success blow towards you” 
Musil, 475, 479 <G/41,43> (CA habba “to blow”; rth habbah 
“a wind blowing”). 
hbhb habhab syn. of jixx “watermelon” <Mx2/94>. 


htl hatal “to fall down, drop to the ground” Hu. hatil expl. 
as “decrepit, worn-out camel” <C/48>. 
hy hajj, ythizj “to flee, to run away” <P1/8>; “to run fast; to 


stampede, scare away” <Mx2/24,G/147,164>, inf. n. hay 
<G/113>. hayjaj “to drive out, drive away” Musil, 533. 
mhajuj “stampeded, driven away” <G/210>. hajij “a pan- 
ic, helter-skelter flight” Musil, 536-537 <G/149>. 

hjr ahjar “to force to go away, to take away; to leave, aban- 
don; to be abandoned” (CA alyjara). hjur “boycotting, 
ignoring s.o.” <S/114>. hyir “reining in, tying down” 
<H1/11>. mhajar “tied with the hiyar, rope tying together 
one hind leg and one foreleg on one side of the animal.” 
mahajir (pl.) “being, resting at the time of the hajir, 
midday in the hot season, the time when the sun reach- 
es its zenith and the heat is at its most intense” <Mx3/ 
18,G/116> (CA hajir, hajirah, hajr, hajirah). mhawjirat 
(f.pl.) “she-camels resting at midday, the gaylah, at the 
time of the greatest heat” (CA hajara “to go, to be in 
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the time of the midday heat”; ahjara “to be in the mid- 


day heat”). 
hjr“ hajra‘ “to utter a sound repeatedly,” inf. n. tehijra‘ “a 
plaintive sound uttered repeatedly” JuKha, 111 <G/198>. 
hys hojas “to think of, consider, give thought to.” hajs, hujas, 


hajus, hajis pl. hawajis “idea, notion, thought; worry, 
anguished thought” Glos; Musil, 286 <Mx3/36,G/239,0/ 
3> (CA hajis pl. hawajis “a thought coming at random, 
bestirring itself in the mind,” 1.e. khatir “anything occur- 
ring to the mind”). 

hf tahayjaf “to become thin, worn, exhausted.” hajaf “weak- 
ness, thinness, exhaustion” /uA, 229. ar-rcab al-hjaf “thin 
and worn camels” Musil, 103 <G/119>. hjafa “tired, worn 
and hungry camels” Su, ii, 120 (CA hajfah = ‘ajfah “ex- 
haustion, thinness”; znhajafa “to be broken by hunger and 
disease so that the bones stand out,” said of man and 
animal). 

hjm hajmah pl. hjam “a herd spending the night far from the 
camp”; it is also called ‘azib <B/36,39>; hajjamna is equiv- 
alent to mrahna, “we spent the night” Musil, 550. hajim 
“being immobilized, staying, spending time at” (CA 
hajama ash-shay “it was quiet and bowed its head”). 

hjn hijin “excellent riding camel(s)” <P6/15,M/10,H4/7,C/ 
26,S/27>; a poetical expression for ri¢cayib, “riding ani- 
mals” Musil, 189, sing. hajin <Mx4/3,G/229> (CA hajin, 
hajinah pl. hujun, haja’in “racing camel”). mihjan “a stick 
used to spur on riding camels” <G/22>. 

hdb hidb (pl.) “curved, bent” <P1/3,3/1,6/18,9/13> (CA 
hadibat “it bends, hangs down,” said of branches heavy 
with fruit and leaves). mahadib (pl.) “hanging down; 
(rain) coming down in sheets”; mahadib al-xyal “down- 
ward slanting clouds”; lélah hédibiyyah “a dark and rainy 
night” /wA, 54 (CA haydab “clouds hanging down like the 
fringes of a cushion”). hdibah pl. hadab “lashes, tassels, 
fringes” Glos; Musil, 119; “tattered fringes of clouds de- 
scending towards the earth.” hadab “the tassels ornament- 
ing the mirakah, the cushion on the camel’s shoulder 
blades” Musil, 353. 

hdd hadd, yhidd “to urge on, urge (e.g. a falcon to pursue its 
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prey)” Musil, 621 <P4/20,8/9,N/51>; “to lead a 
she-camel to the stud” <P4/15>; “to lead to” <N/3>. térin 
mhadid “a falcon that has been set upon.” hadad “mat- 
ing season of camels” Hess, 76 <S/62>; “urging falcons 
or dogs to attack the prey” <C/171>. haddah, hadad “set- 
ting on, charge at the enemy, attack” Musil, 251; KhaAd, 
341 <C/41,177,Mx2/46> (CA hadda “to break, crush”). 
inhadd “to be exhausted, tired”; ana minhadd héli “I feel 


exhausted.” 
hdr hadir “roaring, braying; rutting cry of a male camel” 
<P11/10> (CA hadara to rumble, roar, bray, bawl”; hadir). 
hdf mahadif, mihdifat, hduf (pl.) “with their necks held low 


and stretched forward,” said of grazing camels <Mx2/ 
96>; “with their fronds curved downwards, their racemes 
bending with the weight of the date clusters,” said of 
palm trees. hidf “curved, crooked, slanted”; also said of 
coffee pots, “leaning slightly forward” in the hearth. 

hdy hada, ahda, yahdi “to bestow on; to direct, train; to let 
fly, shoot” <P8/14,H1/11>. hadda “to lead, to lead the 
way to.” hadiyyah pl. hadawi “gift, present; projectile” 
<H2/10> (CA hadiyah pl. hadaya, hadawa, hadawi). 

hdb hadab “to go at a fast trot.” hadib “a fast trot” <N/123,H5/ 
4>. hadbat (f.pl.) “prancing” Musil, 515. haddab “a 
she-camel that trots as fast as a mare” Musil, 631 (CA 
hadhaba, ahdhaba “to run, go fast”). 


hdr hadur “prattler, babbler, talking nonsense” <S/102> (CA 
hadhara). 
hdl hadal, yihdil “to trot at a fast pace.” hadil, hdal, hudal exp. 


as “the fast trot of camels that follow one another in one 
line” <H1/21> (CA hawdhala “to run in an agitated 
manner’; hadhalil “running in one line, one following 
the other”). 

hrb hirrab (pl.) expl. as “cutting, making deep cuts” <Mx1/ 
34>. 

hrbd harbad “to run at a fast pace” KhaAd, 144 (CA harbadhah 
“a pace somewhat slower than the khabab”). mharbid “con- 
ceited, self-important” <S/119> (CA hirbidha “a proud 
and conceited manner of walking”). 

hr haraj, yhary “to talk, speak”; thru (imp. pl.) “speak!” 
Musil, 139. har, hayah pl. hrij “words; talk, conversation” 
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<P4/8,M/72,78,C/12,H2/27,S/21,151>, hanjitih jintib “his 
word is to the south,” 1.e. “he has made it known that 
he will march toward the south” <G/6>; “offensive words, 
slander, calumnies” <N/16,H1/8>; al-haryj ma lih zibdah 
“chatter without butter,” i.e. empty talk, gossip Musil, 635. 
harraj “a babbler, s.o. who talks too much” Musil, 582. 
hry hari, hiruw “babbling, foolish, making no sense, prattling, 
talking like an idiot” <G/240> (CA hara’a “to be loqua- 


cious, talk in a disorderly, incorrect manner’). 


hzr hzur “laughing stock” <S/96> (CA hazara “to laugh, make 
jokes”). 
hzz hazz, ythizz “to move, shake” Musil, 109, 315 <P1/15>. 


nhizz as-slah “we brandish our arms” Musil, 571. hizz 
al-figar, figayir “(camels) with quivering humps (because 
of the accumulated fat)” (CA hazza “to shake”). 

hz‘ haza‘ “to turn to one side, to swerve” Glos <Mx2?/ 
106,108>; “to bend and break; to incline” SuFa. tahazza‘ 
“to be bent.” inhaza‘ “to be vanquished, defeated; to be 
pushed back, retreat.” haz‘ah “a camel with a hump in- 
clining towards the front” <N/98>. haz‘ “bending, bring- 
ing low” <N/161,Mx2/74>. hazi‘ah “bending; defeat, 
getting the worst of it” <Mx4/70,G/18> (CA haza‘a “to 
break, break off; to run”). 


hzf tahazaf expl. as syn. of darham “to go at a fast trot” <C/ 
28> (CA hazafa “to snatch”). 
hzl hazal “to be lean, gaunt” <G/80>. hazil, hazlan, mihzil pl. 


hzal, hazayil, hizzal, mahazil “lean, gaunt, worn, emaciat- 
ed (camels); poor, robbed of its strength and resourc- 
es” Musil, 386-387; JuA, 209 <N/209> (CA mahzil). hazal 
“leanness, gauntness.” 

hzm hazam “to put to flight, rout, defeat” <N/87> (CA haza- 
ma). hazzam “to help s.o. to escape” Musil, 268. ahzam 
“to rescue, deliver” Glos. inhazam “to flee, to be defeat- 
ed, to run for it” Musil, 217, 534, 578 <P1l1/a> (CA in- 
hazama). minhazim “fleeing, making an escape after de- 
feat.” hazm pl. hzum “inflammation of the eye” Su, i, 136. 

hss hass, yhis§ “to leak, ooze out, seep; to flow copiously 
(tears).” hassasah “cheerful, lively men” <M/51> (CA 
hashsh, hashsh “cheerful, brisk, lively, pleasant, joyful, 
happy’). nagtin hassah “a she-camel that is easy to milk, 
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from which the milk flows easily and in good quantity” 
Hess, 77 <N/156>. hass pl. hsas “delicate, fragile, crisp, 
brittle” <Mx3/8> (CA hashsh “everything that is loose and 
soft”; girbah hashshashah “a skin from which the water 
leaks”). 

hsl hasal “to scatter at random; to cut into pieces.” haslah 
“a herd of no more than ten camels” (pl. hsal) Musil, 
336. hasil pl. huwasil “coming down in streams, gushing 
down (rain).” Aasil, hassal pl. hasala “a guest who arrives 
at night” <M/61,H3/3,4/5,Mx1/24,G/45>. 

hsm hassam “to break, snap, crush, destroy.” tahasSam “to pour, 
splash down (rain)”; lya gam rubban as-sahab ytahassam 
“when the rain starts pouring down from the rain clouds” 
JuKha, 50. mhasum “smashed, crushed.” hastm “dry herb- 
age, broken twigs and other plant debris” <C/ 
40,176,Mx2/31> (CA hashim “dry, broken plants; brush- 
wood collected by the wood gatherer”). 

hdb hadbah pl. hdab, hdibat “a group of rocky mountainous 
outcrops standing apart from other such groups, usual- 
ly of a brownish or reddish colour” JuMu, 22; “an exten- 
sive but isolated rocky hill, isolated knoll” Musz/, 661, 679 
<B/24,31,H2/14,Mx1/93,S/81>; mahadib <N/159>. 
These mountainous formations dominate the landscape 
south of ad-Dikhual, which is therefore called Hadb 
ad-Dawasir (CA hadbah pl. hidab). 

hfy hafa “to perish” <M/67,G/86>; “to fall down, into” <M/ 
79>. ahfa “to cause to fall, perish” <Mx2/41> (CA hafa 
“to run nimbly; to fly; to go, fly, float in the air, be car- 
ried off by the wind; to slip, commit an error”). 

hgw haga, tihagwa bi- “to reckon, presume, imagine”; haga b1- 
“to fancy; to expect, believe that s.th. can be done, 
achieved, obtained, taken advantage of, conquered” 
<H5/8,Mx2/75,3/42>. mithagwin (pl.) “expecting, pre- 
suming, reckoning” <B/10>. hagwah pl. hagwat, hagawi 
“assumption, guess, surmise” Glos; “expectation; high 
expectation” <C/78,Mx2/37>; hagwiti = danni “my guess, 
surmise.” la yzhga bha and la yinhaga bha “it is inconceiv- 
able, presumptuous (to think that she will ever fall into 
strange hands, will be conquered)” <Mx4/107>. wis hag- 
wittk “what do you think, surmise?” Su, 1, 103. w-la taxid 
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ad-dinya xrasin w-hagwat “take not the world so lightly (at 
your guess) or as fancy dictates (as you surmise)” Musil, 
294, 297. tara yihga bik hagwat al-falahi “salvation, pros- 
perity is expected from you” Musil, 482. 

hlk halak “to perish, die, be destroyed” <Mx1/78>. tahlikah 
pl. tahalic “fearsome desert in which men and animals 
may easily perish; dire circumstances” <S/11>, also mahl- 
akah pl. mahalic <M/94> (CA mahlakah “a waste in which 
beings perish”). 

All hall “to loosen” Musil, 565; “to stream, pour down” <P7/ 
4>; hallal al-mitar “the rain is pouring down in streams” 
Musil, 5; yihill al-ma, ad-dam‘ “the water, tears stream” (CA 
halla “to pour, stream down with force,” said of rain, 
tears; halla as-sahab bi-l-matar “the clouds brought rain”). 
ahall “to bring down, cause to fall down.” istahall “to pray 
for rain” Musil, 5. 


hama hamak syn. of tarak, a presentative particle, which takes 
a pronominal suffix <N/110> (CA inna). 
hm hamjah “(a well holding) bitter or brackish water.” hamaj 


“brackish water” <Mx2/102>. 

hms ahmas pl. hims “partially sighted” Sufa <Mx2/90> (CA 
hamasa “to speak softly, whisper”). 

hml hammal, ahmal “to abandon; to let (camels) wander at 
random, at will, in the desert” <N/125,H2/32a,5/ 
14,Mx1/53,2/75,3/40,61>; “to send away” <H3/3>; “to 
overlook s.th.” <P9/14>. tahammal “to pasture without a 
shepherd.” hamil pl. hamal, hamlat “camels left to roam 
the pasture grounds at will, unattended” <Mx3/34,C/ 
24>, also hamil <N/127> (CA ahmala al-mashiyah “he sent 
the cattle to pasture by themselves”; 2bl hamla, muhmalah). 
mihmilah pl. mihmilat = hamil. la haml wla mari “whether 
on the loose or tended” Glos <Mx2/120> (CA hamil). 
himlul pl. hamalil “a downpour that irrigates a small ter- 
ritory” Musil, 6, 323, also hammal <M/49>. 

hmm hamm “to be concerned, care about; to intend, have in 
mind, plan” <G/181>; “to aspire to, have an ambition” 
<M/35>. himmah “ambition, aspiration” <M/35>. hamm 
pl. hmum, hamam “concern, care, worry, distress” <S/ 
12,29>. mhamum “planned, prepared, made ready.” 
hamim pl. hmam “fleet of foot” Musil, 289, 598; KhaAd, 
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294 <N/123,Mx2/60> (CA hamma). 

hnd hindi pl. hanada “sabre made of black steel” Musil, 133 
<P1/9,Mx1/8> (CA hinduwani, muhannad “Indian sword, 
well-made sword”). 

hny hana “to be pleasant, undisturbed; to be wholesome, 
healthful to s.o., to taste good” <C/164,P5/7,S/10>. 
hanna “to congratulate, consider lucky” Musil, 159. tahan- 
na, thtana “to enjoy, savour, take pleasure” <Mx3/54>; 
tehtini bi-n-nom “you enjoy a healthy sleep”; wla tihtini “you 
will not feel easy, comfortable” Musil, 317 (CA hana’a 
“to be beneficial”). wa-hani min “blessed is he who” Su, 
1, 138; Musil, 145. 

hws has, ythus “to fight, tussle” Glos <G/70>. tahawas “to al- 
tercate, quarrel, fight” Musil, 288, 496. hos “fight, fight- 
ing, battle, melée; bravery in battle” Musil, 212, 288 <M/ 
62,C/29,42,Mx1/103,3/21,29>. hosah “pandemonium, 
fracas, rough and tumble” (CA hasha “to be in a state 
of commotion, disturbance”; tahawasha “to become in- 


2 ” 


termingled in a mélée 


hw‘ ha‘ “to roar” Musil, 151. tahawwa‘ “roar, rattle” <P1/17> 
(CA ha‘a, tahawwa‘a “to throw up, spit out, vomit”). 

hul hol pl. hawal “terror, fright, alarm” <S/129>. mhawwal 
“frightened, alarmed” <Mx4/28> (CA hawl). 

hwm hamah pl. hawayim “a big-bodied man; a man with an 


insatiable appetite” SuFa <M/87> (CA hamah pl. ham 
“(top of the) head; chief; ahwam “big-headed”). 

hwn han “to be easy, negligible, of little importance.” hawwan 
“to make easy” <N/148>. hawan “to ease, facilitate.” ahan, 
ythin “to treat s.o. with contempt, to humiliate, disdain, 
consider s.o. insignificant” <H5/11,S/50,N/68> (CA 
hana, ahana). ma hint an expression of farewell, “may you 
not be slighted,” or allah ma yhintk “may God protect you 
from any humiliation”. hun “what is contemptible, des- 
picable, insignificant.” ‘ala hin “easily, calmly, gently, 
leisurely” (CA ‘ala hawn). mihinah “contempt, humilia- 
tion” <M/89> (CA mahinah). hayyin “insignificant, pal- 
try, negligible, of little value; useless, base” <Mx4/27>; 
hwayyin “weak, feeble” (CA hana “to be easy; to be of little 
importance”; hin, hawan is the opposite of ‘izz; hayyin 
“easy; insignificant”). 
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hwy hawa “to love, be fond of” <S/84>. ahwa “to throw, let 
drop” <Mx2/81> (CA ahwa “to drop; to pounce”). hawaya 
(pl.) “spears, projectiles” <G/103>. tahawi “throwing of 
spears” <G/70>. ahawi “the wounded or killed; blows that 
cause death” Musil, 617. hawa “love, passion” Musil, 
158-159; “fancy, pleasure; desire, longing” <P1/2,0/3>; 
hawah “his, her love; a man or woman one desires” Musil, 
513; “one’s favourite condition, pleasure.” iri hawaé 
“graze at will! (said to a she-camel)” Musil, 547. hawi, 
hawawi, mhawi pl. hawawtyyah “lover, fancier, love- 
stricken” Musil, 173; hawi syn. of turgi “wayfarer” <P6/ 
20>. hawyan “in love” Musil, 238; mhawitth (f.) “falling 
in love with him” Musil, 564; mtahawin hu w-tyyaha “they 
are hopelessly in love with each other” Musil, 138. (CA 
hawiya “to love”). 

hyb hab, ythab, ythib “to be afraid of, to fear” Musil, 250, 289 
<C/87,97,S/26>. habah “awe; esteem, respect inspired by 
one’s formidable reputation” (CA haba; haybah). 

hys hisah “thicket” Musil, 176 <Mx1/68> (CA hish). 

hyd had, yihid “to be roused, stirred; to bring s.o. in the mood 
for saying, composing poetry” Hess, 143 <H1/1,3/1,C/ 
166,P4/8,9/1,Mx1/7>; “to well up, surge (tears, grief, 
anxiety, etc.).” hayyad “to rouse, stir up, inspire emotion” 
<Mx1/65,S/151>; tahayyad “to be stirred; to well up 
(grief); to feel the urge to compose poetry” <P7/b,B/ 
33,H3/f,G/158> (CA hada al-huzn al-qalb “grief affected 
the heart time after time”; hayyadah “he roused, excit- 
ed, provoked it,” i.e. the heart; tahayyadah al-garam “vehe- 
mence of desire returned to him a second time”). 

hyf istthaf, yistihif = yuth al-hef “he is struck by the mortal 
illness called al-hef? JuA,228. héf, héftyyah “hot, dry wind 
blowing in summer from the south-east, causing much 
suffering, especially to children and women” Musil, 12; 
Hess, 67; héf al-ganam “the scourge of sheep, a generous 
host who slaughters great numbers of sheep” <N/136> 
(CA hayf “a hot wind from the south, which causes the 
leaves of trees to fall down”; itstahafa “to be struck by the 
hayf’). 

hyg hig, hig “male ostrich” Musil, 583 <N/100,S/24,134> (CA 
hayq “very tall and slender,” said of the ostrich). 
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hyl hal “to strike with awe” Glos; “to cave in, collapse” <S/ 
161>. hayyal “to cause to cave in, to slide down in an 
avalanche; to overwhelm, descend upon in superior 
numbers,” part. mhayyil <B/31>. hayal “caving in, com- 
ing down in a slide; pouring with, bubbling over with, 
effusive” (CA hala “to cave in, pour down”). hél “carda- 
mom” <P6/17,Mx2/59>. 

hym him (pl.) “crazed with thirst.” hyam “ruin, utter despair 
caused by unfulfilled desire” <P4/22,S/3>. hamah “fee- 
ble, diseased (she-camel)” (CA him s. ha@im, haimah: al-ibl 
al-“itash “camels afflicted by the disease called al-huyam,” 
also “madness, the state of one crazed by love”). 

hyy hayya “to make, prepare” <N/32>. hayyah “battle” <N/ 
86,G/222,C/71>. 

way a particle denoting perfection <N/107> (CA ayyu raju- 
lin “what a man!”). 

wbr wubar “hair, fur” <N/214,G/32>. hamrin wubarha “the 
she-camel’s wool is reddish brown” (CA wabar “wool of 
camels, rabbits, and the like”). 


whl wabil “heavy rain; a downpour for several days, inundat- 
ing whole plains” Musil, 11 <M/49,C/94,S/162> (CA 
wabl). 

why dba, yubi “to infect, contaminate” <S/5>. wuba “infectious 


disease, plague” <M/4> (CA wabi'a “to be infected, 
plague-stricken”). 

wtr witr pl. wtur, awtar, also called bidd pl. abdad, “a cushion, 
stuffed with short straw or wool, is laid in such a way that 
the folded end is to the rear; the saddle is placed in such 
a way that the hump enters between the cushions and 
the saddle can tip neither forwards nor backwards” Musil, 
68, 351-353; Su, iii, 43 <S/97> (CA wathir, withr “cush- 
ion”). 

win watin, f. watna, pl. wtan, watnat “tame, docile, good- 
tempered, quiet (camels) that do not kick when they are 
being milked” <N/141> (CA wathin “steady, still, tran- 
quil”; al-mawthunah “the submissive, docile wife”). 

wy7b majub pl. muwajib, wajbat “duties, obligations, necessity, 
duties towards one’s clan and tribe” Musil, 106-107; “a 
hungry traveller, people who must be entertained hos- 
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pitably” <N/196,P6/11,12,Mx2/15>. majib “reason, cause, 
motive” (CA mujib). 

wyd wijad, yajad “to find, come across” <N/130>. wajid “plen- 
ty, a lot of” <N/3>. wijid, wajd “pain, sorrow, grief” Musil, 
142, 147 <Mx4/84>; wa-wajdi “alas!” Musil, 84 (CA wajd 
“passion; pain, mental pain”). 

wy wija‘ “to feel pain, hurt.” awja‘, yujz" “to hurt, cause pain”; 
al-‘amal yuji* ar-rajjal “witchcraft, sorcery makes a man 
ill” Hess, 161. wija‘ “pain, disease, suffering, hurting; every 
sickness” Doughty, i, 298 <S/94>. waj‘an “grieved, ill” 
Musil, 91, 186 (CA waja‘ “pain, ache; ailment”). 

wif wajaf, ywajif “to run at great speed, so that the tassels of 
the saddle swing to and fro.” mujif pl. muwajif “swift,” also 
miujaf<N/153>; mujfat (f.pl.) “fast she-camels” (CA al-wajf 
“speed”; wajif “a fast, agitated pace of camels”). 


wyl wajlah “fear, dread” <Mx3/18> (CA wajal). 

win wajna “a strong, big-bodied, hardy camel” <Mx2/60> (CA 
nagah wajna@ “a perfect she-camel, sturdy and strong”). 

wyh wayah “to set out in the afternoon; to set out for, go to, 


come” <H1/24,28,C/88>; mujah “departure in the after- 
noon.” ojah, awjah “to turn to face, to run in the direc- 
tion of” Glos. wajh pl. wth “face; countenance, honour, 
protection; direction” Musil, 55, 270, 438-441; Glos <P8/ 
3,N/3,28,M/89,Mx2/42>; al-wjih az-zahayid “niggardly, 
unwelcoming faces” <N/185>, syn. of al-wjth al-midlimat 
“dark, unfriendly faces,” contr. of al-wyth al-misfirat “open, 
friendly, welcoming faces,” and of samhin al-wjth. ma lih 
wajh “he has no honour” Hess, 169 (CA wajh). 


whs whus (pl.) “predatory animals or birds” <Mx3/2> (CA 
wahsh pl. wuhush). 

whl muwahil (pl.) “fat, fattened (sheep)” Su, ii, 113 <C/ 
90,Mx4/107,G/30>. 

why dha, aha, yuhi “to hear, listen, perceive; to hurt” <C/11,S/ 


66>. tuwahha “to listen, hear” <N/53>. wahah “noise, 
thunder” (CA wahat ar-ra‘d “the noise, crash of thunder”; 
awha = awma “to make signs, speak secretly to”; wahy 
“secret sound, voice; sound” <G/152>; in modern usage 
the meaning has been transferred from the emitting end 
of sound to the receiving one). 
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wxr mixar, mwaxxar pl. muwaxir “rear parts, tail, end, what 
comes last” <Mx1/36,M/92> (CA mw’akhkhar). waxir “the 
last, rear, end; the rear teats of the camel’s udder” (CA 
akhir). 

war waddar “to bring to ruin”; “asa allah ywaddirah syn. of ‘asa 
allah yazlif, yagla‘ bha “may God rid us of it, uproot it and 
take it away.” wudar “what can be dispensed with, leaves 
one indifferent, s.th. one does not care about”; wudarha 
syn. of gal’atha, ma ‘aléna minha, xallha twalli “may it be 
uprooted and carried far away from here, we do not want 
any of it, let it go away” <Mx1/43,S/58> (CA waddara 
“to bring to ruin, cause one’s perdition”; waddir wajhak 
‘anni “go away, clear out!”). 

wd ‘ wida‘ “to deposit, to entrust to”; wida‘t allah “you are 
entrusted to God,” a farewell formula, Hess, 154 <G/206>. 
wida‘’, wadda‘ “to take away, carry away; to entrust to s.o.; 
to give s.th. in charge of s.o., in s.o.’s safekeeping; to end 
the intensive irrigation in the season of as-sfin, autumn, 
when the owners of the palm groves resume their no- 
madic existence as Bedouins” <P1/13,Mx3/7>. ada‘ “to 
cause s.th. to be” <S/137>. wda‘ expl. as “the period when 
the fruits or crops are ripening and need frequent irri- 
gation (approximately starting in February)” <N/68>. 
wda‘ah “(s.th. given in) safekeeping” <N/54,55,Mx1/95> 


(CA awda‘a). 
wdm see “dm. 
wdn waddan “persistent downpour” <C/35,S/162>. wadin, 


wadnah pl. wdan “irrigated field” (CA wadana “to moist- 
en s.th. until it becomes soft”; wedan “well-irrigated places 
fit for agriculture”). 

wdy wida, yadi “to pay blood money” Hess, 92; see also Glos 
s.v. “dy, <M/46,Mx2/9,3/62>. ad-dyah “blood money” 
<M/37,44>; sag ad-dyah “he paid ransom” <M/38>. 
waddayah “men who collectively pay the blood money to 
extricate a kinsman, thereby demonstrating the solidar- 
ity and strength of their tribe” <Mx2/77,3/8> (CA wada; 
ad-diyah). wadda “to bring, convey, transport.” mwaddi 

“bringing, transporting” (CA adda). wadi pl. widyan “val- 
ley.” 

wrt wint “to inherit.” warrat, yirrit “to bequeath; to beget, give 
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rise to, cause.” wart, wirtah “inheritance, legacy” <Mx3/ 
47,C/72>. martah, tirtah “heirs, offspring; hereditary 
transmission, heredity” <P8/19,11/7,Mx3/2>; ‘ala tirtih 
= ‘ala sabgih “of old, traditionally” <C/38> (CA warratha). 

wrd wird, yird “to come to the water; to come at, rush at” 
Glos; al-bill wardat “the camels have moved to the water” 
Musil, 341 <Mx2/102,106,112,G/97>. nird (CA nawnd) 
“we go to the water, rush at”; yirdun “they move towards 
(the water); they rush at, attack” <C/97,P11/6,G/6,8>; 
tird al-bala “they rush into the turmoil of battle.” warrad 
“to go to the well, water; to water, give to drink, drench; 
to bring to the water, to one’s destination, home; to 
import; to attack; to go to s.o. in order to seek advice, 
guidance, obtain s.th. from s.o.” <Mx2/98,H1/46,G/ 
38,232>. tawarad “to rush to the water in great numbers, 
to crowd into” <Mx3/36>. warrad “the man watering the 
camels; going to the well” <N/102>. wrud “moving to- 
wards the water; attack” <C/100> (CA wurtd). wird “wa- 
tering party; animals or people hurrying to the water, 
the well” <N/65,Mx4/40,78,C/137>; “attack” <M/67>. 
warid pl. wrid “coming, going to the water; rushing, 
charging at (like herds of camels running to the water)” 
Musil, 167; or the pl. Grad (< awrad); warid “news, talk; 
imported commodity.” yom larad “the day on which the 
camels are watered.” marud, marad, mirad pl. mawarid 
“watering-place, well” Musil, 186; Glos <N/38,52,95,P4/ 
19,7/2>. mawaridhum “their favourite pastime, subject” 
(CA mawrid pl. maward “watering-place, well,” also “the 
pool of death,” hence the image of attacking warriors 
as if thirsty for the taste of it and rushing to it; wird, awrad 
“camels or birds coming to the water”; zrad “the bring- 
ing to water”). mwarrad “attack, charge” <Mx1/42>. 

wrs wirs “plant from which the yellow dye is made” Musil, 107; 
“yellow dye” <P1/5>; “a kind of scent, perfume” KhaAd, 
207, 258. mwarnsat “women who have applied cosmet- 
ics to their face” <G/164> (CA wars “a plant producing 
a yellow dye”). 

wr wiri’ pl. wir'an “a child; a child of less than five years of 
age” Hess, 139; “a child up to its seventh year” Musil, 244 
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<N/187,197>, also wra‘at, wir‘anin <M/35> (CA wara‘ 
“weak, without the means to fend for o.s.”). 

wrk ware pl. wruk “haunches” (CA wark “what is above the 
thigh; hip, haunch”). mirakah pl. muwarik, myari¢ “leather 
cushion stuffed with wool or camel’s hair on which the 
camel rider crosses his legs; it hangs from the front knob 
of the saddle, resting on the camel’s shoulder blades and 
is ornamented with a fringe, hadab” Musil, 171, 291, 353 
<N/8> (CA mawrik, mawrikah, mirakah pl. mawarik “the 
place in front of the saddle on which the rider folds his 


feet”). 
wzr wizar, yazir expl. as “to stand and urinate” <G/149>. 
WZn wizan “to weigh.” wazzan “to prepare”; wazznu zihabkum 


“prepare your supplies (for a raid)!” Musil, 507. wazan 
“to come level with, parallel” <G/212> (CA wazana “to 
balance”). mizan pl. muwazin “balance, scales” <N/ 
6,Mx4/29,103>; “a small bowl made of wood or metal, 
shalah, used to measure water that is poured into the 
misfah, the pots in which fresh coffee is brewed” <N/ 
89,107>. wazin “balancing, straightening, calibrating” 
<H1/37>. waznah pl. wzan “a weight of 1460 grams” Hess, 
124; “two waznahs are one sa‘, and one waznah is about 
50 riyals” Ph, ii, 175; waznah also means “a small stone 
used as a measure to divide a remainder of water among 
a group of travellers or raiders; the stone is put in the 
drinking bowl, which is then filled up so that the stone 
is just immersed in the water and all men are able to 
ascertain that no one drinks more than the others” 
<Mx1/60>, see also Musil, 94. 

wrzy wiza, yazi “to gather in a place, to take refuge” <N/ 
183,M/54,85,Mx1/56,G/54,S/22>. wazza “to chase, drive, 
scare away. aza “to offer refuge, give protection to s.o., 
to hide” <Mx2/85>. ttwazza “to take refuge with” <Mx4/ 
116>. muze “causing s.o. to take refuge, have recourse to” 
<S/2> (CA waza). 

wsd wassad “to lay s.o. to rest on the ground; to shoot down, 
lay low’; kull wahid wassidoh isayilih “they were all laid to 
rest on their thoroughbreds (i.e. men and horses were 
hit and killed)” <Mx2/27> (CA wassada “to put under 
s.o.’s head, rest, give s.o. as a pillow’). 
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wsr wisar “to tie, fix” Glos. muwasir, wsur “fetters, shackles, 

straps, thongs” <G/113,Mx1/22,4/18,S/85>. mwassar 

“fettered, strapped, tied” <H2/2> (CA asara “to bind, 

fetter”). 

ws tiwissa’ “room, means” <P6/6>. 

wsg wisag “to load and drive” <Mx2/9> (CA wasaqa). wisg pl. 
wsug “the top of the back, the spine; the back of a cam- 
el, the part of the back on which loads are carried” 
<Mx1/10> (CA wasq “a camel load”); “the flat or rounded 
top of a mountain, full of crevices and hollows, plateau.” 
wisig = ixid “a herd captured from the enemy and being 
driven away” Musil, 556 <B/26,G/237>. misag syn. of ri‘ 
“defile” <B/29>. 

wsm wisam, yasim “to brand a camel (on the head, neck or 
upper part of the legs)” Hess, 81 <P9/17,Mx3/41>. was- 
sam “to brand” <Mx2/97>. wasm pl. wsum “brand show- 
ing the ownership of a camel” Musil, 312; “mark, imprint, 
trace” <G/170,Mx2/113,114> (CA wasm). wasm, wasmi 
pl. wsam “the autumnal rains, the rains of Canopus, the 
Pleiades, and Gemini” Musil, 8 <P8/8,9/4,G/165,168> 
(CA wasmi “the rains of early spring,” so called because 
in its traces the annuals shoot up later in the season). 

ws wisi’ “thick thread of red wool made into little balls as 
embellishment to be attached to the ropes of the cam- 


vy € © 3 


el’s halter (see s.v. xtm).” mwassa‘ “embellished with wisi” 
<C/140> (CA washa‘a al-qutn “he wound the cotton”; 
washi‘ah “a small ball of wool”). 

wel wsal, expl. by Ibn Batla as “the milk that comes first, 
which is in the udder, before al-‘atif, the main part of 
the milk yielded by the camel; the ‘atif is followed by 
al-“ilal, the last part of the milk”; also “dripping water, 
blood, milk” <H1/41,P1/19,2/2> (CA washal “water 
dripping from a rock in a mountain”; washala “to flow, 
drip”; nagah washul “a she-camel dripping with milk”). 

wsm wisam “to tattoo.” awsam, yusim “to light, kindle” <N/19> 
(CA awshama “to appear”). wasim pl. wsam “tattoos” (CA 
washm pl. wisham). 

wsf wisaf, yasif “to describe, depict” (CA wasafa = halla). sifah 
“distinguishing mark, feature, characteristic” <P1/4> (CA 
sifah). tawsif “shaping, forming.” 
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wsl muwasil “blades (attached to the shafts of the lances)” 
<P6/24> (CA mawsul “bound, tied, fixed”). 
wsy wassa, 0sa “to bequeath, counsel, advice, entrust s.o. with 


one’s last will” <M/73,C/49,G/207,S/83>; wissina bha “we 
were entrusted with it, bequeathed” (CA wassa “to be- 
queath, decree by will”). wisah “bequest; message” Mu- 
sil, 318 <M/73>; also wistyyah <Mx3/11> (CA wasah “pre- 
scription; order, decree; instruction, advice, counsel”). 

wtb wutab “milkskin; skin in which the milk is churned” <P3/ 
5> (CA watb “milkskin, skin in which are put clarified 
butter and milk”) 

win witan pl. awtan has the same meaning as dirah “region, 
country, territory belonging to one of the tribes” Musil, 
250, 555 <P9/11> (CA watan “homeland”). 

wty wita, yata “to walk on, step on, tread on; to step, walk; 
to come to, pass over; to venture into; to happen to, 
afflict; to be applied, to become a fact, to be done” <P8/ 
19,11/9,M/24,H3/1,2,C/116>; witt “it was hit, touched 
by”; part. watz “stepping on, hitting, happening to,” inf. 
n. wity <M/24> (CA wati’a imperf. yata’ “to tread upon, 
to step on”). watta, ywatti “to step on, to kick (the neck 
of the camel in order to make him go faster); to strike 
at; to lower, cause to lower, pull down; to force down, 
subdue” <P11/8>; ma twata “she does not let herself be 
reined in; she is indomitable.” ata, awta “to put down, 
bring down, set on the ground.” tzwatta “to tread, walk 
on; to march.” muwati “feet, hooves, hoof pads” <P10/ 
1>. wita “the ground, surface on which one walks; desert” 
Musil, 86. 

wdh wdéhi “Arabian oryx” <B/10,24,Mx3/27>. wadha pl. widh 
“a pure white she-camel; pure white is the colour most 
favoured by all” Musil, 334 <G/167,191>. muwdadih “clear, 
plain (things); proofs; grains of cardamom (as magatir)” 
<H2/16,22,G/50> (CA wadih). 

wdy yudi “it illuminates, shines” <Mx3/51>; yadi “it shines” 
Musil, 108. mudi “luminous, white, fair” Glos (CA ada’a 
“to shed light”). daww pl. diyyan “fire, light of a fire” 
<Mx3/18> (CA daw’). 

wd tawa'ad, part. mitwa‘id <S/90>, “to arrange for a meet- 
ing, to expect to meet s.o. at a certain place.” mi‘ad 
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“place of meeting, rendezvous, gathering place from 
where a raid is launched; encounter, anticipated battle 
or attack.” wa‘ad pl. w'ud, wa‘ayid “(place of) meeting 
agreed beforehand; a fight ordained by God” Musil, 553 
<N/10,14,B/37,G/6> (CA wa‘d “promise”). 


wr wa‘ar “difficult terrain, difficult thing” <P8/19> (CA 
wa‘r). 
wl wa al pl. wil, aw‘al “mountain goat; noble person (who 


lives on moral heights as an ibex is only seen high in 
the mountains)” <M/93,B/24> (CA wa'l pl. wu‘il, aw‘al 
“mountain goat; noble person”; wa‘lah “inaccessible place 
high in the mountains”). 

wy wa‘a, ya i, part. wat, “to remember; to be aware, con- 
scious”; min gabil ya‘i “before he can use his reason, 
becomes aware” Musil, 152; yom wa‘a lé “when he became 
aware of it (it was already upon him), before he knew, 
all of a sudden” <B/29,31,G/17> (CA wa‘a, ya‘t “to pay 
attention, heed; to perceive, hear; to become aware”). 

wfy wifa “to be complete” <N/132>. waffa “to make full, 
complete” <G/71>. wafa “to meet, rendezvous” (CA wafa 
“to meet s.o. as previously agreed upon”). Gfa, dfa “to 
make full, complete; to pay in full (debt)” Glos <N/ 
85,Mx4/40>. waft “ample, abundant, plentiful; perfect, 
complete; one’s due, amount owned” <Mx2/86,C/16>; 
“faithful, loyal” <S/135> (CA awfa “to give to the full”). 

wet wagt “period of drought and hardship,” syn. of mahal <C/ 
56>. migtin (pl.) “people suffering the effects of drought.” 
agitat dyarhum “their land became drought-stricken” (CA 
waqt “a portion of time”). 

wed wigad “to catch fire” Musil, 177. waggad “to fuel, keep 
burning” Musil, 306. awgad, yugid “to light a fire” <M/ 
57,95>; mugdin al-harb “those who light war’s flame.” wetud 
“burning (of a fire)” <N/19,M/80>; wigid “fuel,” pl. 
wigayid <B/42> (CA wagada “to take fire, burn”; waqqa- 
da, awqada “to kindle, ignite, light”; wuqud “ignition, 
burning of the fire”; wagud “fuel”). 

wed waggad “to wake up, awaken, arouse” <C/183> (CA 


yaqqaza). 


we wagga’ “to let fall; to plunge in.” wag* “impact (e.g. of a 
bullet)” <G/39,C/42> (CA wagqqa‘a). 
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wef wigaf, yagaf “to stop, halt” Glos. wigfat “it (the gun) was 
put up (for sale),” also wiggfat <N/67>. magif “stopping 
place, place”; nahar al-magif “day of gathering at the Last 
Judgement” <N/6>. wagfin “at once, immediately” <M/ 
46>. 

wey wiga, wagga “to protect (from being touched, hurt).” 
yagak al-cirim “may the Most Gracious protect you” Mu- 
sil, 310. wgit “may you be protected from harm.” tiwag- 
ga “to seek protection, protect o.s. from” <N/169>. 
al-wagi “the Protector.” ittiga “to find protection, cover 
from danger.” magvy “protected against damage or harm.” 
mittigt “hidden (from view)” Musz/, 168 (CA waga; mawgqty 
well preserved, protected”; ittaga “to be wary, protect 
O.S.”). 

wkd wakkad “to assure, confirm; to become certain of s.th.; 
to discern, see clearly” wikid, wicid “sure, certain; certain- 
ly, definitely” <C/91,99>. b7-l-wikad “certainly, surely” <N/ 
111>; b7-l-akad “certainly, for sure” <Mx2/46> (CA akka- 


da; akid). 

wkr wakr pl. akar, wkur “aerie, nest, bird’s nest” <H2/12,S/ 
123>, also mukir pl. muwacir <P8/6> (CA wakr pl. awkar, 
wukur). 

wlb walb “offspring, children, descendants” <P11/6> (CA 
walibat al-gawm “the offspring of these people”). 

wld walad pl. alad “sons; young, warlike men” <P5/9> (CA 
awlad). 

wlhf wallaf “to compose poetry” <H4/1> (CA allafa “to com- 
pose, write”). 

wlm wallam, ywallim “to prepare, make ready” Musil, 362; “to 


load a gun” <G/205>, inf. n. wlam “loading of a gun” 
<Mx4/78,C/190>. walim, walmah pl. walmat “what is 
handy, ready; ready for use, consumption” Musil, 320. 
al-walmah “what is ready (e.g. coffee left from the day 
before)” Musil, 467. wlam “(the trappings on the back 
of a riding camel) ready for the journey”; ma ant b-wlamih 
“you are no match for him, not up to his level” (CA walm 
“the girth of the saddle; breast girth”). ztalam “to be 
ready, prepared (for use)” JuA, 138. 

wly walla “to go away, turn away’; wall “away with you!” Glos. 
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wala “to come next to; to come in the way of” Glos <G/ 
233>. mwali “next to; coming in the way of” <S/148>. wil- 
tyy “God, the Lord”; also wali. 


wmr wimar See S.v. “mr. 
wmn wiman See S.v. “mn. 
wmy oma, yumi “to gesture at, to flutter, to wave; to make 


inviting, welcoming signs with one’s arms; to rock, go 
with a rocky movement, to sway back and forth” <N/ 
34,194,B/39,H1/46,5/13,S/65,67>. tuwama “to sway back 
and forth, to flutter”; tatwami rushum “their heads nod- 
ded, moved up and down” Musil, 188. wma “swinging, 
swaying; gesture, sign” <P1/18> (CA awma’a “to make 
signs with the hand or the head”). 

wn wanna expl. as “to prevent camels from moving on and 
to stop them with the intention of letting them pasture 
in a certain place” <P1/15>. 

wny tawanna, tiwana “to become tired and to slacken” Mu- 
sil, 273. wani “weak, faint, exhausted” Su, iii, 99 <P5/ 
9,11/9,G/103>. mitwani “weak, slack, listless, lazy, tardy” 
<C/65>. wintyyah “mare, either exhausted or wounded 
and therefore in the greatest danger from the enemy” 
Musil, 615 (CA wana “to become faint, weak, tired; to 
flag, languish”). 

wht wahat “a kind of tree, mimosa trees” <G/105> (CA waht 
“a place where various kind of trees grow, such as aca- 
cia and mimosa”). 

whg wahhag “to disturb; to deceive; to stir up, incite” /uKha, 
162. wahag “fright” Musil, 590. wahig “anxious, fright- 
ened, disturbed” <C/92>. muhig “bringing, causing wor- 
ries, anxiety” Hess, 32. 

whn wahhan “to weaken, enfeeble” <G/161> (CA wahhana). 

why tawaha “to be wide, have wide rents, gaps”; tawahat Sgugha 
“its slashes are wide; causing great destruction” <Mx1/ 
17>. wahaya expl. as “major battle,” (CA wahy “tear, split, 
rent”). 

wyg wag, yiwig “to see, look, examine, peek, pry, steal a 
glance” Musil, 163-164, 555; also wayag, ywayig <N/ 
138,170,Mx1/46>. 


w-tyya swith, in the company of.” 
yama, “how much! how often! how many! how many a time!” 
yama 
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Glos (sometimes used with the meaning of cam, the equiv- 
alent of wa-rubba or wa-qad in boastful sections, 
mufakharah, of classical poetry). 

ybs yabsat “it (the wells) turned dry.” yabis pl. yibbas “dry, 
dried out” <G/232>; yabis as-Sor “s.o. who quickly and 
without lengthy consultations comes to a decision and 
sticks to it” <N/101> (CA yabisa “to be dry”). 

yd yad, td “hand; foot of an animal.” zdéh “both his forelegs.” 

ysr tryassar “to take, supply o.s. with what is available, obtain- 
able.” zsar “to the left,” also mzyastr <G/8,152>. mityamnin 
mityasir “to the left and the right, everywhere; in abun- 
dance, plentiful, superabundant.” yasr “plenty, plentiful, 
abundant” <P10/6>. tzyasir “making easy, bringing pros- 
perity, means of subsistence, help” (CA taysir “facilita- 
tion”). mésur “means of subsistence” (CA maysur “pros- 
perous’). 

ymm yamm “at; to, towards, in the direction of” Glos <C/123>. 
min yamm “from the direction of”; flan min dun yammih 
“So-and-So occupies a lower position than I had as- 
sumed.” yimmah “direction, side”; mimat al-‘da = min yim- 
mat al-‘da “from the direction where the enemies are” 
<Mx2/81,G/180,C/28> (CA yammama “to betake o.s., go 
to; to head for”; min yammi “from my side”). yzmam, see 
S.V. “mm. 

ymn yimin pl. éman, ayman “right hand, hand” <P8/13,M/ 
23,92>; “forefeet, legs of camel or horse” (CA yamin pl. 
ayman). yimna pl. yimani “right hand, hand; right hand 
as instrument for the performance of noble deeds” <H1/ 
17,M/22> (CA yumna). maymin “auspicious, blessed, 
fortunate, lucky” (CA maymin). 
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APPENDIX I 


THE TRIBAL STRUCTURE OF AD-DAWASIR AND THE 
NAMES OF THEIR VILLAGES 


The Tribal Structure 


The following information is mostly based on a list prepared by 
Mit ‘ib ibn Gwéd and his oldest brother Marran, the senior sheikh 
of al-Gwidah, in response to a request by Prince Salman ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, the governor of the province of Riyadh. At the time the 
government wished to provide the tribal sheikhs with a salary. The 
representative of the government in the Wadi, the amir of the 
Wadi, came up with a list of 200 tribal leaders, also called amir, 
which was considered excessive by the central authorities. There- 
fore they turned to Marran, which in itself is considered by the 
Gwidah as a sign of the pre-eminence of their lineage’s head 
among the tribal leaders of the Wadi, and asked him to draw up 
a list of Syux as-Saml ‘chiefs of a tribal collective,’ i.e. sheikhs who 
represented the highest tribal authority in a group of lineages of 
sufficient size to be considered a tribe or sub-tribe. According to 
Mit‘ib, each séx Saml may rank over some 50 amir fixd, ‘chief of a 
particular lineage.’! Of course, this list had no official status and 
represented no more than the opinion of men who could be re- 
garded as knowledgeable in a field where consensus is by defini- 
tion impossible to achieve. The list is somewhat unspecific at the 
higher genealogical level, perhaps reflecting its relative lack of im- 
portance. 

The Dawasir are divided into two main branches: Tuglub and 
Zayid. Tuglub (pl. Tagalbah) already lived in the Wadi before the 
arrival of Al Zayid, the sons of Zayid. The Tagalbah and Al Zayid 
concluded a pact and then proceeded to drive the other tribes 
from the Wadi, like Bini ‘Agil. The great majority of the present 
inhabitants of the Wadi belong to Al Zayid. 


' As examples of Syix as-Saml he mentioned Abu Athnén of Sbé‘ and Ibn 
Hadhdhal of ‘Nizah. 
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The sons of Zayid are divided into three branches: Badran (pl. 
al-Bidarin), Shéb (pl. Shabah), and Al Salim.? At some unknown 
point in history, for reasons that are unknown, the Bidarin left 
the tribal land of the Dawasir and settled in various regions fur- 
ther to the north, as will be pointed out later. 


Shéeb 

The list of Mit‘ib made no mention of the existence of other 
genealogical levels between the individual sub-tribes and their 
common denominator, Shéb, in Mit‘ib’s scheme. In other sources 
and in the poetry, however, the name al-Jiryan (the sons of Jiriy) 
occurs as a collectivity that embraces al-Misa‘rah and Al Bréé. 
Similarly it is said that ash-Sharafa are the sons of Musa, who is a 
brother of Jiriy. According to Haqan (al-Yamamah newspaper, 1963, 
see p. 78 n. 141), Zayid had three sons: Salim, Jiriy, and Musa. In 
this scheme the sons of Salim are: Wid‘an (the jadd, ancestor, of 
al-Wuda‘in), Rajab (ar-Rijban), Mini (al-Makharim), Hayyan, 
Badran (al-Bidarin). The sons of Jiriy: Brék and Shéb. The sons 
of Musa: Sharaf (ash-Sharafa) and Gyath (al-Gyathat). Shéb had 
two sons, Mis‘ar (the ancestor of al-Misa‘rah) and Hasan.° The four 
sons of Hasan are: Faraj (the ancestor of the group of al-Firjan), 
‘Ammar, Mihrij (al-Harajin), and Shakir (ash-Shkarah). 

Mit‘ib did not make these distinctions. He did stress, however, 
the traditionally close relations between al-Misa‘rah and 
al-Makharim, though these belong to Al Salim in a genealogical 
sense. One of the reasons is that the Makharim are also Bedouin 
and used to roam in the same areas of the Hadb as al-Misa‘rah. 
According to Mit‘ib, this relationship dates back at least to the time 
of his grandfather Fayhan and, on the side of the Makharim, Fayiz 
ibn Bwétil, about one hundred years ago. 

Al-Misa‘rah. This sub-tribe is divided into three sections.* 1) Al 
Bu Sabba’, under the overall leadership (séx saml) of Bandar ibn 
Turki ibn “Wejan al-Khrém, who is the head of this branch’s 
pre-eminent family, al-Kharan (the story of Sabba’ is told by 
ad-Dindan in Vol. I, 202-217). 2) Al Bu Zmam. 3) Al Ba-l-Hasan, 


2 According to others, the sons of Zayid are Salim, Jiriy, and Masa, see un- 
der Shéb. 

* Al-Fassam, i, 165, mentions xayydlat al-haréa as the battle-cry of Al Hasan. 

* According to al-Haqan and others, Mis‘ar had only two sons, Sabba‘ and 
Hasan. 
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the largest section led by the family of Ibn Gwéd (pl. al-Gwidah), 
who are also the sheikhs of al-Misa‘rah as a whole and the para- 
mount chiefs of the Bedouin sections of the Dawasir in general. 
At the time of my research, their senior member was Marran, whose 
brother Siltan ibn Mit‘ib headed the tribal office of Markaz 
as-Salhiyyah. Mit‘ib ibn Mit‘ib himself held no official position, 
but is known as the tribe’s historian. The Markaz al-Gwéz was held 
by Khalaf ibn Mitrik ibn Gwéd, and Markaz al-M‘addi by ‘Abdal- 
lah ibn Shayban ibn Gwéd. Sh‘éfan ibn Msaybih was the chief of 
Al Sh‘éfan of the Gwidah. 


Al Bréé, led by Misfir ibn Shija‘ ibn Mihmas ibn Swélmah.° 
Ash-Sharafa, led by Mihsin ibn Mhammad ibn Hidhlul. 


The other sub-tribes of Shéb are settled outside the Wadi in the 
general area of al-Aflaj and further to the north in al-Kharj. 


In al-Aflaj are located: 

Al-Hawamlah, led by ‘Ilman ibn Sihmi. 

As-Sakhabrah, led by Rfa‘i ibn Bdah ibn ‘Awwad, in al-Aflaj. 
Al-Khudran, led by Mnif ibn Huglan (Rasan ibn Hsén is also 
mentioned). 

Al-‘Ajalin, led by Mijib ibn Mitrik (Mash‘an ibn Khazzam is also 
mentioned). 

Al ‘Ammar, led by Lahim ibn Séf ibn Génan, live in Sth, al-Aflaj, 
cf. Philby (1919), 29-30. Their battle-cry is xayyalat al-jad‘a 
(al-Fassam, 1, 165). 

Ad-Dibalin, led by Dkhayyil ibn Fhéd al-Arja. 

Philby notes that ‘Practically all the Al Hasan owners are nomad 
absentee landlords and the resident population consists largely 
of negroes, Southern Nejd, 29. 


> Philby, The Heart of Arabia, ii, 186-187, was received at an-Nwé‘mah ‘for coffee 
by Faisal ibn Suwailim [ibn Swélmah is meant], the friendly Amir or rather 
acting-Amir, for the permanent incumbent of that office, Mihmas ibn Suwailim, 
was at the moment absent with the Badawin portion of the Buraik.’ Philby 
maintains incorrectly that Al Bré¢ is a section of al-Misa‘rah and the same is said 
about the Sharafa, ibid., 186-188. Other mistakes are his classification of 
al-Makharim with Shéb and putting the Wuda‘in and al-Walamin on the same 
genealogical level as sections of Al Ganim, ibid., 204. 
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And in al-Kharj: 

Ash-Shkarah, led by Mhammad ibn Mnahi ibn Hféd (and Fahad 
ibn Fréj the chief of the section at-Talahbah), and Hadhdhal ibn 
Shayi* ibn Wgayyan. 

Al-Gyathat, led by ‘Ali ibn Mhammad ibn Wgayyan. It is said that 
the Shkarah used to live in the village of al-Hanabjah in the Wadi 
before they moved to the village of al-Hamar in al-Aflaj. 
Al-Hawashlah, led by Mhammad ibn ‘Awwad ibn Shafi. 
Al-Harayjin, led by Fhéd ibn Fésal ibn Milhim. 

The following five sub-tribes are grouped together under the 
heading of al-Firjan: al-Khudran, al-Hawashlah, al-Hawamlah, 
al-‘Ajalin, and as-Sakhabrah. The following three belong to the 
grouping of Al Hasan: al-Harajin, ash-Shkarah, and Al ‘Ammar. 


Al Salim 
The plural is alad Salim, as in Glad Zayid, the sons of Salim. 

Al-Wuda‘in. One group of al-Wuda‘in whose members live in 
the western extremity of the Wadi is collectively known as al-Far‘ah 
(pl. al-Fra*). These trace a common descent to Zayid (not the Zayid 
who is the ancestor of all tribesmen in the Wadi, but Zayid al-adna, 
‘the closer Zayid,’ who separates them from the rest of al-Wuda‘in) 
and are divided into: 1) Far‘at Al “Rémah, led by Fésal ibn Sa‘d 
(Simhan adh-Dhib is also mentioned). 2) Far‘at Al M‘anni. 3) 
Far‘at Al ‘Wémir, led by ‘Abdallah ibn Ibrahim ibn Mfiz. 4) Far‘at 
Al Nahish, led by Mhammad ibn Dir‘an ibn Shari‘. 5) Far‘at Al 
Hmédan. 

Al-Walamin, led by Mhammad ibn Mit‘ib ibn Dir‘an.® The long 
state of war between the sections of al-Far‘ah and al-Walamin, said 
to have lasted forty years, prompted Séf al-Gwénmi to compose 
his famous poem called Muslihah ‘Peace Poem.’ Collectively, the 
Walamin and the people of al-Far‘ah are known as Al Ganim to 
distinguish them from the other sections of al-Wuda‘in (see pp. 
259, 263). Thus in genealogical theory Nasir (al-Mbe‘ij) ibn Wid‘an 
ibn Salim had two sons, Ganim and Lahig, and Ganim had two 
sons, Zayid and Wilman, the ancestor of, respectively, the tribes 
of al-Far‘ah, as mentioned above, and the Walamin. Lahig is the 
ancestor of al-Khamasin and the other tribes of al-Wuda‘in (Haqan, 
in al-Yamamah newspaper). 


® al-Fassam, i, 121, mentions ‘Abdallah ibn Sagr ibn Dir‘an as the chief. 
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Al-Khamasin, led by ‘Ayid ibn Hidhlal (Philby (1922), ii, 188, 
mentions Misfir ibn Hidhlal as the chief at that time) and Si‘id 
ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Gtém. 

Other sections of al-Wuda‘in have settled to the east of the Wadi 
around as-Slayyil, such as: 

Al Dwayyan 

Al Hnésh, led by “Abdallah ibn Farraj ibn Nadir. 

Al Mhammad, led by Mbarak ibn Farhan ibn Rwayyah, cf. Philby 
(1922), u, 163. 


Ar-Rijban. The following divisions are known to me: 

Al Thwémir of ash-Shuwayi¢g of ar-Rijban, led by Higtan ibn Hmid 
Al Wthaylah. 

At-Twal of ash-Shuwayig (sing. Shwég) of ar-Rijban, led by S‘td 
ibn Mzid ibn Hagshah. 

Al-Hararshah of al-‘Yedat of ar-Rijban, led by Mitrik ibn ‘Abdal- 
lah al-Khdari and Libnan ibn Mnahi al-Hzém of Al Rashid (the 
clan of the poet ad-Dindan). 

Al Baraz of al-‘Yédat of ar-Rijban, led by Mithis ibn Badi ibn Msébih. 
Three smaller sections (Saml sigir) are: 

Al Hméd, led by ‘Ali ibn ‘Ayid; 

as well as the following two in Mgabil, and not in the main centre 
of ar-Ryban, al-Ldam: 

Adh-Dhlig, led by Salim ibn Fésal ibn Nhayyid, but under the 
authority of Ibn Wthaylah. 

Al-Garabah, led by Misfir ibn Siltan, as a separate group of Al Baraz. 


Al-Makharim, whose jadd (tribal ancestor) is Mini’ ibn Salim, are 
led by Dafir ibn Mshabbab al-Hilgumi of Al M‘éli. 

The following sub-sections of Al M‘éli were listed by Bkhétan ibn 
Dafi: al-Mishhab, al-Ka‘atin, ash-Shrakh, al-‘Utwan, Jlal, al-Hsa- 
niyyah, and Al Fadil. 

The other section is ad-Dubban, led by Barrag ibn Siltan ibn 
Draymih. These are divided into: al-Hmalah, led by Mrés ibn 
D‘é¢an; Al Aba d-Dyan, led by Mhammad ibn Jil'ad of Al Rbayyi‘, 
of which a further sub-division is Al “Isa, led by Mshabbab ibn ‘Ayid 
ad-Dihlawi; and an-Nimarin. 


Allied sub-tribes 
The following sub-tribes are not considered to be of original 
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Dawasir stock but sections that severed their ties with their tribe 
of origin and allied themselves (hlifaw) with the Dawasir: 
An-Ntéfat, led by Ibn Nimshan, said to be of Jmélah of ‘Nizah 
origin and to have allied itself with Shéb, cf. Philby (1919), 31. 
Al-Kbarah, led by Falah ibn Dhib. 


Tuglub 

The other, smaller branch of the Dawasir has the following divi- 
sions: 

Al-Hugban, led by Faris ibn Dafir ibn Faris, the amir of Markaz 
Kmidah. 

Al-Mar, led by Falih ibn Nasir ibn Faris (Al Faris), the amir of 
Markaz Tamrah. 

Al-‘Miar of ar-Rwaysah, led by Mbarak ibn Sa‘d ibn Tagan. 
Al-Misarir, led by Hmél ibn ‘Rar Al Hzam (Misfir ibn Hasan ibn 
Shibnan is also mentioned). They live in villages in the upper Aflaj, 
such as al-Haddar and al-Hayyaniyyah. 

Al-Mshawyah, led by S‘ad ibn Mansir ibn Gsén. 


The Villages of the Dawasir’ In a special supplement on Wadi 
ad-Dawasir, the newspaper ar-Riyad of 22 July 1985 listed the vil- 
lages of the Wadi as follows, starting at the Wadi’s western extrem- 
ity: 1) Abu Hayya. 2) al-Khaldiyyah. 3) al-Far‘at al-‘ilya (there is 
also a Far‘ah at the other extremity of the Wadi in the oasis of 
as-Slayyil, Philby (1922), 163) or as-Saraji (in former times 
ath-Thulayma), inhabited by Al Hmédan of Al ‘Wémir ibn Zayid 
ibn Ganim, cf. Philby (1919), 49. 4) al-Far‘ah of Al Nahish. 5) 
al-Far‘ah of Al ‘Wémir. 6) al-Far‘ah of Al ‘Rémah and Al M‘anni. 
7) al-Walamin (in former times Sabha, as also mentioned by Philby, 
Southern Nejd, 49). 8) al-Khamasin, the administrative capital of the 
Wadi.® 9) al-Ldam (frequently misspelled in western and Arab 


7 Information on the villages of the Wadi is found in the Saudi geographi- 
cal dictionaries (see Appendix on Place Names) and in some of the works of 
H.StJ.B. Philby, The Heart of Arabia, Southern Nejd, Arabian Highlands, e.g. al-Far‘ah 
in Southern Nejd, 49-50, The Heart of Arabia, ii, 202, Arabian Highlands, 12, etc. 

8 Al-Khamasin was formerly called Mishrif or Qasr Mishrif (where the gover- 
nor used to rule in the Barzan fortress, cf. p. 711; Southern Nejd, 50-51, ‘the Barzan 
or fort-residence of the official Amir of the province’ and ‘Between the rival towns 
[Mishrif and al-Ldam] stands the Barzan [...] one and the most recent of four 
forts that have at one time or another been erected by the Saud dynasty to keep 
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sources as Dam or ad-Dam),” inhabited by ar-Rijban and famous 
for its palm groves called al-“Agig. 10) Mgabil (‘small unwalled 
hamlet owned by absentee Badawin of the Dhaluq subsection of 
Rijban,’ Southern Nejd, 52). 11) al-‘Shash Al Ganim. 12) al-Mi‘tala, 
where the famous battle between the armies of the brothers “Ab- 
dallah and Su‘td al-Faysal took place (see p. 496) and the village 
of Rbayyi: ibn Zéd of al-Makharim, who introduced the Wahhabi 
creed in the Wadi (see p. 486). 13) al-Gwéz and an-Nwé'mah, 
inhabited by al-Misa‘rah (Al Ba-l-Hasan and their chiefs, al-Gwidah, 
and Al Bu Zmam) and Al Bré¢.!° 14) an-Nazwa, inhabited by Al 
Bu Sabba‘ of al-Misa‘rah. 15) al-Hanabjah. 16) ar-Rwésa, the ruins 
of a village, which is said to have been settled originally by 
tribesmen of Tuglub. 17) ash-Sharafa, a village that used to be the 
eastern entrance to the Wadi.!! 18) Kmidah, near the escarpment 
of Twég, inhabited by al-Hugban of Tuglub, ‘a wretched little 
oasis-settlement’ as Philby (1922), 11, 180, called it. 19) al-Jubah, 
an area to the north, the north-east and north-west of Kmidah with 
small villages inhabited by al-Misarir, Al Khlayyif, al-Haragin, and 
many others. 20) Tamrah (formerly known as ‘Agqiq Tamrah) on 
the southern bank of the Wadi, inhabited by al--Mar of Tuglub. 
21) Khayran, inhabited by Al Dwayyan of al-Wuda‘in and in former 
times the settlement of the Bidarin. 22) al-Kawakib, the ruins of 
an abandoned village. 23) ad-Dahnah, a small village on the main 
road towards Riyadh. 24) as-Slayyil, considered the main gate 
towards southern Arabia for those coming from the east, at the 
edge of the Empty Quarter among the rocky elevations of Tweg, 


the turbulent population of the wadi in order’), because of its site on a hill 
overlooking the Wadi’s main towns of al-Khamasin and al-Ldam. 

° In former times al-Ldam was the site of a huge Ottoman fortress known as 
Abu Tog (Southern Nejd, 51, ‘Al Taugq [...] was built by Feisal and to judge by the 
thickness of its mud walls and the deep moat around it, must at one time have 
been of immense strength’). 

10 Philby, The Heart of Arabia, ii, 186-187, ‘on our arrival at Nu‘aima [...] the 
Amir [...] was absent with the Badawin portion of the Buraik - a section of the 
Musa‘ara group of Dawasir.’ These villages are opposite the famous palm groves 
of al-Lugf (‘A gap of half a mile separates the Mukharim palm-belt from the best 
palm block in the oasis, known as the Lughaf, and belonging with the villages 
in it or on its borders to the Misaara, one of the three main sections of the Dawasir 
tribe,’ Southern Nejd, 52). 

'l ‘Sharafa generally reckoned as a subsection of the Misaara and almost 
certainly related to it though it acts independently of the main group and claims 
to be an independent section,’ Southern Nejd, 52. 
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an important administrative centre inhabited by al-Wuda‘in, dis- 
tributed over villages such as al-‘Afjah, al-Far‘ah Al Dwayyan, Al 
Mhammad, Al Hnésh, al-Hisi, and others (see also Philby, The Heart 
of Arabia, 11, 163-164). 25) Hmam, 50 km to the north of as-Slayyil 
on the road to Riyadh. 
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The names of places, mountains, wells, desert areas, and other 
geographical features that occur in the poetry and narrative parts 
are listed with a reference to the narrative section or poem and 
verse where they occur (see Note on the Glossary for an explana- 
tion of the symbols used in the references to the text). Also list- 
ed is any relevant additional information I have been able to gain 
from available geographical works and other sources. Where no 
sources are mentioned, the information has been obtained from 
Ibn Batla, Bkhétan ibn Dafi, or other informants. The abbrevia- 
tions for the written sources are: 


Bul Bulayhid, “Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn, Sahih al-akhbar 
‘amma fi bilad al-‘arab min al-athar. 

Doughty Doughty, Charles M., Travels in Arabia Deserta, repub- 
lication of the 3rd ed. in 1936, New York 1979. 

Hess Hess, J.J., Von den Beduinen des Innern Arabiens. 

JaMu al-Jasir, Hamad, al-Mu‘jam al-jugraft li-l-bilad al-“Arabiyyah 
as-Su‘tudiyyah, mantiqat ash-Sharqtyyah. 

JuMu Junaydil, Sa‘d ibn ‘Abdallah ibn, al-Mu‘jam al-jugrafi 
li-l-bilad al-‘Arabiyyah as-Su‘itdiyyah, ‘Aliyat Najd. 

KhaMu Khamis, ‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn, al-Mu‘jam 
al-jugraft li-l-bilad al-‘Arabiyyah as-Su‘udiyyah, mu‘jam 
al-Yamamah. 

Musil Alois, The Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins. 

Phil Philby, H.St.J.B., The Heart of Arabia. 

Thaq ath-Thaq@fah at-taglidtyyah fi al-Mamlakah al-‘Arabiyyah 
as-Su‘udiyyah, vol. 7 al-Ma‘arif al-jugraftyyah. 


The place names of the entries have been transcribed in accor- 
dance with the system used for the Arabic text, see the note on 
Notation Symbols, p. xi. In some cases the names of places that 
do not occur in the text, but are mentioned in the description 
given by these sources, have been transliterated according to the 
system used for literary Arabic. 
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al-‘Afja <Mx2/2> a settlement (hirah) at the lower end 
of Wadi ar-Rén towards the east of the village 
of ar-Rén, inhabited by ‘Abidah of Ghatan, in 
the administrative district of al-Gwé‘iyyah, JuMu, 


964. 
al-Aflaj <M/6,C/1> a fertile area with many wells, wheat 
(al-Afalij) fields and palm trees in the southern part of 


al-Yamamah between al-Xarj and as-Slayyil in the 
area of al-Biyad; its main town is Layla, KhaMu, 


1, 95. 

al-‘An <G/88> a mountain spur (xasm) about 20 km 
from Riyadh. 

al-‘Arid <B/17,21> also called al-Yamamah, ‘Arid al-Ya- 


T 


mamah, and Tuwayq (Twég), but in recent cen- 
turies more specifically used as the name for the 
part of Tuwayq between ash-Sha‘ib and the area 
of Riyadh and al-Xarj, KhaMu, 11, 129-130. 
al-Aysiri <N/99> an ancient well holding brackish water 
in the land of al-Majda’‘, east of the sand dunes 
of Sbé° (‘irg Sbée‘), not far from a black moun- 
tain called Hammat al-Aysiri, and to the west of 
Gahab an-Na‘im, about 200 km south of ‘Afif. 
It lies amidst excellent pastures, but because of 
its depth its water can only be obtained with 
difficulty. It was fought over by Sbe and 
al-Mgitah of “Tébah at the time of King ‘Abd 
al-“Aziz, who ordered it to be filled with sand in 
consequence, /uMu, 181-182; Bul, i, 71. 
Badwah <Mx2/103> two red basalt peaks in the Hadb 
ad-Dawasir, east of al-Hamrah. The lower Bad- 
wah (Badwat as-Sifla) is about 200 km from the 
Wadi to the west of al-Fgégi. Its wells belong to 
the Dawasir, JuMu, 213-216; Bul, ii, 133, 180. 


Bayhan <O/8> a town in the south of Yemen. 

‘Baylah <Mx1/21> a well of the Dawasir, 100 km to the 
north-west of as-Slayyil, KhaMu, 1, 35. 

Binban <Mx2/2> a village 50 km north of Riyadh, situ- 


ated in a wadi of the same name; its excellent 
pastures used to be set aside by King ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz for the exclusive use (hma) of the cam- 
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els of his armies, KhaMu, i, 179-181. 


Bini Rumh <N/125> mountainous peaks surrounded by 
ridges of sand south of Wadi ad-Dawasir, Kha- 
Mu, i, 182. 

(Wadi) Birk <B/6,21,22> one of the biggest and most famous 


wadis that descend from al-‘Arid, south of 
al-Hotah. It is separated from Wadi ar-Rika by 
the sands of ad-Dihiy and pierces al-‘Arid to- 
wards the upper part of al-Xarj, KhaMu, 1, 


150-155. 

Bisah <N/130> a town and oasis to the west of Wadi 
ad-Dawasir. 

al-Biyad <H1/29> the desert between Yabrin on the 


northern edge of the Empty Quarter and 
al-Yamamah; a desert on the fringe of the Empty 
Quarter, running in a north-south direction 
from the southern part of al-Xarj in the north; 
it is bordered in the south by the Empty Quar- 
ter, in the east by the sands of ad-Dahna and 
in the west by the road between al-Xarj and 
al-Aflaj; into it run the southern wadis of the 
al-‘Arid mountains between Talhah in the north 
and as-Slayyil in the south, as well as all wadis 
that cross al-Aflaj, KhaMu, 1, 188-191. 
al-Cuwahil <Mx1/63> a mountain north of the Wadi; 
al-Kahilah is a well of al-Mgitah of “Tébah on the 
eastern side of the Damx mountain, JuMu, 1107. 
Dahuw <H1/10> a wadi in Hadb ad-Dawasir to the west 
of as-Star mountain, JuMu, 546-547, near the 
sand-hills of al-Aslam. Dahuw is a batin, the bed 
of a broad wadi, about 100 km north of the Wadi 
with a school and a well, about halfway the Wadi 
and Badwah; nearby are the basalt peaks of 


XSibat. 

Dalfa’ <p. 465> a mountain in the area of Wadi BiSah. 
Dalma <p. 466> a town 200 km south of Wadi ad-Da- 
wasir on the road to Najran. 

Dhalan <Mx1/63>, known in the classical literature as 


Thahalan, a prominent black mountain at a 
short distance of Sitab mountain and over- 
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looking the town of ash-Sha‘ra’ from the west. 
The range is about 70 km long and 10-20 km 
wide. On its western side is Wadi ar-R&a and on 
its eastern side Wadi a8-Sa‘ra, JuMu, 270-2776. 

ad-Dihiy <G/97> Nefiid ad-Dihiy, a belt of sands about 
10 km broad, extending over a distance of about 
100 km from the north, west of the lower end 
of Wadi Birk, to the eastern part of Wadi 
ad-Dawasir in the south, running parallel to 
al-‘Arid (Jabal Tuwayq) over a distance of 216 
km through the tribal area of the Dawasir and 
bordering on that of Ghatan in the north; in the 
north it is 6-12 km wide, in the south 38-42 km, 
but at some points it narrows to about 2 km, 
KhaMu, i, 407-409; Thag, 449. 

ad-Dirén <B/23,25,Mx2/106> a red-hued mountain north 
of Hadb ad-Dawasir and 50 km south of ad-Dixdal 
on the border of “Tébah and ad-Dawasir tribes; 
its sél flows west to the depression around 
as-Sagib mountain. Its name refers to the fact 
that the mountain is flanked by two wells, 
al-Gbayya on the north-western side, and Hrius 
opposite it on the south-eastern side. In /uMu, 
895, Ibn Junaydil mentions that al-Wtér of 
as-Siyabin of ‘Tébah and ad-Dawasir have quar- 
relled over its ownership in recent times. The 
Dawasir liken the mountain to a calf (hwar) 
between two dirs (see Glossary under dyr). Hrus 
belonged to Ibn Wthaylah, the amir of ar-Rijban, 
and al-Gbayya to Ibn Clawah, the sheikh of Al 
‘Isa of al-Maxarim, both tribes of ad-Dawasir. 
Because of the quarrel with a8-Siyabin over 
ownership, both wells were closed down by the 
government. 

ad-Dixul <Mx2/110,111,113> a well belonging to a8-Si- 
yabin at the foot of a group of red-coloured high 
rocks (hdab), north of Hadb ad-Duwasir, 200 km 
south of “Afif; west of it lies the mountain named 
Hawmal, JuMu, 513-14. 

ad-Druma <G/8> a town in al-‘Arid to the west of the Twég 
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escarpment and to the east of the Gnéfidah 
sands, KhaMu, ii, 92-97. 


al-Far‘ah <M/a,18> the villages at the western extremity 
of the Wadi inhabited by tribesmen of al-Wu- 
da‘in. 

Fardah <C/183> a promontory of the Twég escarpment 
37 km west of as-Slayyil, KhaMu, i, 117, ii, 35. 

al-Faw <H1/a,33> lit. ‘opening, gap in a mountain,’ it 


refers to a gap in the Twég escarpment at the 
edge of the Empty Quarter not far from where 
it buries itself in the sands, about 80 km 
south-east of Wadi ad-Dawasir on the road to 
Najran. Garyat al-Faw is the name of an im- 
portant archaeological site. The three wells of 
al-Faw are still being used, KhaMu, ii, 238-244. 
al-Fgegi <Mx2/102> the name of two ancient wells at the 
foot of al-Fgégi mountain in the Hadb 
ad-Dawasir; one is called al-Fgégi al-A‘la, the 
higher Fgégi, and the other al-Fgégi al-Asfal, the 
lower al-Fgégi, JuMu, 1041; KhaMu, ii, 256. 
lower Badwah, about 150 km north of the Wadi. 

Figran <Mx2/12> a well known for the sweetness of its 
water, situated in the Hamra mountains of the 
Hadb ad-Dawasir, a small distance to the north 
of the well of Masil. Another well with the same 
name is situated in a valley of the Dhalan moun- 
tain to the south of the town of a8-Sa‘ra, JuMu, 
1040. 

Gahab al-Xudr = <Mx1/21> al-Gahab is a name given to many 
places identified by a small, light brown, rocky 
ridge, like the gzhban near the well of al-Bgarah, 
JuMu, 234; Bul, iv, 193. Gahab al-Xudr is said to 
be an elevation north of the Sabha mountains 
of Ghatan, between al-Gwé‘iyyah and ar-Rwédah, 
a village in the western part of as-Sirdah. 

Gamrah <Mx4/4> a reddish mountain and a well in the 
eastern part of as-Suwadah, south of Wadi 
ar-Rika and immediately north of al-Hwarah 
mountain, on the pilgrim road between al-Aflaj 
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and Mecca, in the tribal land of Ghatan, JuMu, 
1025-1026. 

al-Garnén <Mx2/92> Grin is a wadi inhabited by al-Wu- 
da‘in of ad-Dawasir 50 km to the north-west of 
as-Slayyil; it is said that Jrays ibn Jilban of 
al-‘Ijman lived in this area as a neighbour of the 
Dawasir, KhaMu, ii, 280-282. Here al-Garnén is 
a tilmah, an opening in the escarpment of Twég 
between Garyah and Dalma. 

Garyah see under al-Faw. 

al-Gat <B/1> a rich oasis in Sdér of a length of about 
20 km at the foot of the Twég escarpment. The 
eponymous ancestor of the Sudayri family, 
Sléman as-Sdéri, is said to have settled here in 
the eleventh century AH (i.e. between 1592 and 
1687), KhaMu, ii, 209-212. 

Gayir <B/31> a big, black mountain in the north- 
western part of Hadb ad-Dawasir in the fedah, 
depression, of Sigman, west of the hadbah of 
Umm ‘Amirah and 25 km north of Sitir, JuMu, 
1007. 

al-Gbayya <Mx2/106> an ancient well known for the sweet- 
ness of its water at the foot of a red mountain 
called ad-Dirén, north of Hadb ad-Dawasir, 50 
km south of ad-Dixul where the tribal land 
of the Dawasir borders on that of “Tébah. Al- 
Gbayya is situated on the north-western side of 
the mountain and the well called Hris is on the 
south-eastern side. These wells are disputed 
between as-Siyabin of ‘Tébah and the Dawasir, 
JuMu, 1007-1008; Bul, i, 18, iv, 212. 

‘Gelan <Mx1/63> a well to the east of BiSah. 

al-Giddiyyah <G/8> one of the wadis running from the Twég 
escarpment to the basin of Gargara, the area of 
Druma and al-Mzahmiyyah to the west of Riyadh, 
KhaMu, ii, 276; aba al-gidd is a steep road from 
Riyadh to the towns of Druma and al-Mza- 
hmiyyah; where it reaches level ground, there 
are many houses and plots of cultivated land 
called al-Giddiyyat after the road, Bul, iv, 166. 
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al-Gimra <Mx1/1> a wadi running from west to east along 
the as-Suwadah mountains. A well-known valley 
in the southern High Najd between Wadi ar-Rika 
and Hazm ad-Duwasir; its upper reaches are in 
the land of a8-Siyabin of ‘Tébah and its lower 
reaches in that of the Duwasir, JuMu, 1085; Bul, 
1,17 

al-Glébah <P7/4> a pasture area (mafla) for the camels 
used as well traction (ma‘awid) about 10 km 
south of the Wadi. 

Gnayy <Mx3/45> an ancient well owned by Al Gwéd 
of al-Misa‘rah of ad-Dawasir to the west of 
al-Harig, to the south-east of ar-Rén, J/uMu, 
1086-1087. 

Gnéfidah <G/16> sand-hills to the north-west of Riyadh 
near the town of Marah in al-Wasm, east of the 
Nifad as-Sirr, running from the north towards 
the south-east for about 150 km and then about 
60 km to the south; it has a sideward extension 
toward Nisah; the sands of ad-Dihiy begin 60 km 
from its southern end, Thaq, 448-449. 

Goz as-Sirif <Mx3/45> sand-hills (goz means ‘dune’) to the 
west of Wadi ad-Dawasir and east of Ranyah, so 
called since one of the Sharifs of al-Hijaz was 
defeated there on a raid against the Dawasir, 
JuMu, 1090 (according to popular belief, it took 
place when the Dawasir offered asylum to the 
Sharif Ibn Mtarrif (p. 511). 

al-Gunsuliyyah = <Mx4/34> a well owned by Sbé‘ at the lower end 
of Wadi al-Xurmah, west of the ‘Irg Sbé sand 
dunes and to the north-east of the town of 
al-Xurmah, JuMu, 1088. 

Hada (Hawda) <p. 465,Mx3/3> a big brownish basalt mountain 
to the north of the famous well of WarSah, pres- 
ently owned by the A&raf (Sharifs) of Al Samil 
in Ranyah, on the caravan road between the 
towns in central Najd and BiSah and south of 
Jifrat as-Sagib. The sands of ‘Irg Sbé' are to its 
north-west and a belt of small white dunes, 
called al-Bitr, extends to its north. Through a 
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defile called Ri‘ al-Hajj, ‘Defile of the Pilgrims,’ 
runs the pilgrim road of the Dawasir. It is situ- 
ated on the tribal boundaries between Sbé* and 
‘Tébah (and about 50 km from the tribal area 
of Ghatan) at about 150 km north-east of Ran- 
yah, JuMu, 427-432. 

al-Haddar <M/10,Mx1/105> one of the longest and wid- 
est wadis of al-Aflaj, rich in water and cultivat- 
ed areas, running from the highest point of 
al-‘Arid range (at-Twég) towards the east over 
a distance of about 150 km. The village of 
al-Haddar lies to the south of al-Bidi and to the 
east of the ad-Dihiy sands. One of its branch 
valleys is Swélim. The inhabitants of al-Haddar 
belong to the tribe of an-Ntéfat of ad-Dawasir, 
with some quarters inhabited by al-Misarir and 
al-Wuda‘in of ad-Dawasir. It is said that the rul- 
ing family of Kuwait, Al Sabah, was forced to 
emigrate to Kuwait from al-Haddar following 
warfare with ad-Dawasir, KhaMu, 11, 451-456, also 
Phil, 11, 249-250. 

al-Hafayir <P7/5> there are several wells by this name in 
the High Najd: one to the west of ‘Afif in the 
land of Duwi ‘Atiyyah of “Tébah; another to the 
south of Dalm mountain in the land of 
an-Nfa‘ah of ‘Tébah; it is also the name of a 
village to the east of Hasat Ghatan and a village 
inhabited by Al ‘Atif of Ghatan, both in the 
imarah of al-Gwé‘iyyah JuMu, 393. Here a well 
to the east of ad-Dirén is meant. 

Hajr <C/141> a synonym for al-Ahsa, the Gulf pro- 
vince of Saudi Arabia and its main date- 
producing region, JaMu, 1829-1841. 

Hamra a wild jumble of red-hued basalt rocks in the 
northern part of Hazm ad-Duwasir, south of 
ad-Dixul and Wadi al-Qimra. Wild palm trees 
grow in some of its valleys, like those of Masil 
and al-Muwaysil (two places mentioned in the 
mu‘allagah of Imru’ al-Qays), and its plains are 
dotted with acacia trees and shrubs. Its owner 
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at present is Sifar ibn Mbarak ibn XiSnan ibn 
Wnayyah of al-Maxarim. 

al-Hannan <H1/14> sands between the well of Warsah and 
Hada mountain to the north of the town of 
Ranyah at the border between the tribal land 
of Sbé* and al-Mgitah of “Tébah, so called be- 
cause of the sounds resembling groans that 
accompanies movements of the sands, ascribed 
by the Bedouins to desert spirits, jinn; also sands 
at Xanugah mountain 65 km west of ad-Da- 
wadmi, J/uMu, 424; not far from the well of 
as-Saxxah, Bul, i, 249, ii, 70. According to an 
informant, the reference is to Bini Hananah, 
elevations to the south of the Wadi. 

Hbiana <G/210> ‘[...] the twin valleys of Habauna and 
Najran, rich fertile valleys flowing with milk and 
honey [...] separated by a low plateau or ridge, 
run side by side eastward into the sands where- 
after they cease to be; in both are flourishing 
oases of great extent with many hamlets and 
villages of semi-nomadic tribesfolk, and through 
them flow brooks of running water, almost, if 
not quite, perennial. These are setthements of 
which, under the name of Al Najran, the poor 
citizens of Wadi Dawasir speak with bated breath 
[...],’ Phil, ii, 225-226. A wadi in the area of 
Najran, KhaMu, 1, 291. 

al-Hisi <H1/33,a> there are many wells by this name 
in al-Yamamah, KhaMu, i, 324. Here a well at the 
foot of the Twég escarpment in the area of 
as-Slayyil is meant. ‘From Sulayil the road strikes 
across the eastern slope of Tuwaigq, in a dip of 
which is a single well called Hassi just short of 
the broad valley of Fau,’ Phil, ii, 226. 

Hmam <C/1> a well on the way between al-Aflaj and 
as-Slayyil, 30 km north of the latter, with small 
palm groves cultivated by people from as-Slayyil. 
The well is much frequented because of the vast 
and good pastures in that area, KhaMu, 1, 343; 
The Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, 398-399. 
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al-Hmar <Mx1/21> a stony ridge; a name given to sev- 
eral places in Najd, such as a mountain to the 
east of al-Mwéh, south of ad-Difinah, north of 
‘Irg Sbe*, Bul, i, 112, 138, ii, 92, 101, 173, 176; 
here is meant Hmar Garyah, a pasture area 
(madma) about 50 km south of as-Slayyil. 

Hrayysan <p. 466> an area of good pasture in the tribal 
land of the Dawasir, in the northern part of 
al-Biyad, a desert on the fringe of the Empty 
Quarter, running in a north-south direction 
from the southern part of al-Xarj in the north. 
In the east it is bordered by the sands of 
ad-Dahna, KhaMu, i, 459. ‘A day’s journey south 
of Jabrin begins the Great Sand Desert, separat- 
ed from the Biyadh by a flat bare plain called 
Haraisan and from Sulaiyil by the Farsha tract,’ 
Phil, 11, 219. 

al-Huss <Mx3/17> a mountain in the northern part of 
the Hadb. 

Ihamir al-MaSgag <Mx1/1> a soaring reddish mountain between 
the mountains of Jahid and the well of 
al-Hméjah in the land of Ghatan in the admin- 
istrative district of al-Gwé‘iyyah. It is a landmark 
on the pilgrim road from al-Aflaj to Mecca be- 
fore reaching ad-Dixtl. Another high reddish 
mountain by that name lies to the south-west of 
the first-mentioned Ihamir at the lower end of 
the valley where the well Hamjat ibn Fhéd is 
found, north of Gayir mountain, in the land of 
as-Siyabin of ‘Tébah, JuMu, 101. The Ihamir I 
saw was about 200 km from the Wadi and rose 
from Wadi al-Gimra (and therefore is called 
Ihamir al-Gimra), and also another mountain 
called Hammat [hamir. 

]-Imélah <Mx1/1> a reddish mountain on the south- 
eastern side of Jifrat as-Sagib, north of the well 
of al-Hamjah. In it is a water-hole on the bor- 
der between the tribal territories of “Tébah and 
ad-Dawasir, JuMu, 138-139. 

Jahid <Mx1/10> an old well holding sweet water, in 
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the southern part of as-Sawadah mountain, 
south-west of the Hasah of Al ‘Layyan of Ghatan, 
not far from their tribal boundary with the 
Dawasir. It lies in the administrative district of 
al-Quway'iyyah, JuMu, 279; Bul, iv, 255-256. 


Jas <Mx2/13> a town in Wadi Tatlit, west of Wadi 
ad-Dawasir, inhabited by al-Misardah of ‘Abidah 
of Ghatan. 

al-Jazlat <N/184> mountains about 55 km south-west of 


the Wadi on the borders of the tribal land of 
the Dawasir. Al-Jazlat or al-Jizil, two mountains 
(hdab), one called al-Jazla al-Béda and the oth- 
er al-Jazla as-“Soda, in the upper reaches of Wadi 
ad-Dawasir, west of the village of al-Far‘ah, JuMu, 
305 and mentioned in KhaMu, 1, 448. 

al-Jfeér <G/97> a well at the foot of Smax mountain to 
the south-west of al-Gwé‘iyyah, JuMu, 322; a well 
in wadi Nisah owned by Ghatan and another 
well by that name to its west, Bul, v, 233. Here 
probably the latter is meant, a well owned by the 
Misa‘rah in ad-Dihiy sands. 

al-Jifrah <p. 466> a wide lowland bordered by sand dunes 
into which flow the séls of the surrounding high- 
er ground. In its centre lies as-Sagib, an isolat- 
ed red peak. Therefore the basin is also called 
Jifrat as-Sagib. It lies in the south of al-Madja’, 
south-west of ad-Dixul. To its north is the peak 
of Hawmal and the hadbah of al-Manxarah. It is 
situated in the tribal area of the Mgitah, while 
some of its wells belong to the Siyabin. It is 
considered excellent grazing land. Ibn Junaydil 
thinks that it might be al-Miqrah of Imru’ 
al-Qays’ mu‘allagah, and that Tuadih is Abrag 
al-Midyah, while szgt al-liwa is the ridge of crum- 
bling rock, half covered with sand, called Misrif, 


JuMu, 311. 
Jim‘an <S/147> a hazm, stony hill, between al-Far‘ah 
and al-Xamasin in the western part of the Wadi. 
al-Ji'sim <P7/3> a mountain in a chain of peaks, called 


al-Ja‘asim, about 200 km north of the Wadi, not 
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far from as-Sawadah mountains, rising above 
Wadi Zarrag, near Wadi al-Gimra. 


Judah <S/75> a famous well in ad-Dahna sands, Kha- 
Mu, i, 438. 

Juwil <P7/3> a rocky elevation about 50 or 60 km 
south of the Wadi. 

Jweéfa <N/189> the name of a plot of agricultural land 


in al-Far‘ah. A passage through Twég to Wadi 
al-Hamar and al-Aflaj, north of al-Haddar, also 
called Fardat al-Jwefa, KhaMu, ii, 110; Bul, i, 179. 

Klax <S/5> an important valley with palm gardens 
and cultivated fields to the south of at-Ta ‘if, 
inhabited by an-Nfa‘ah of “Tébah and other 
tribes, Bul, iv, 192-183. 

Klébén <N/69> a landmark to the south of the Wadi. 

Lag <Mx1/74> “Leg and ‘Lag are two mountains 
between Dahuw and Badwah; a reddish outcrop 
to the right of Abu Ca‘ab when coming from the 
Wadi and somewhat nearer to the Wadi. The 
wadi of “Lég runs towards the south and that of 
‘Lag, which has a number of wells, towards the 
east. 

‘Layyah <Mx4/61> the highest and most impregnable 
mountain range of Jabal al-Yamamah (also 
called al-‘Arid or Twég) and a refuge for out- 
laws such as Dwayyix al-Ghatani. It overlooks the 
western plains of al-Xarj and Wadi Nisah from 
the south and al-Harig and the lower part of 
al-Hotah from the north, as well as the wadis of 
al-Jfér. The inhabitants using its wells are Al 
Samir of Yam and al-Gréniyyah. The nearest 
town is Hotat Bini Timim, KhaMu, ii, 175-179; 
Phil, 11, 289 ff. 

‘Leg <Mx1/74> a well known for its sweet water in 
the Hamra mountains in Hadb ad-Dawasir, 
south of Badwah, /uMu, 983; however, see un- 
der ‘Lag. 

al-Lugf <Mx4/67> the name of palm groves near the 
villages of al-Gwéz and an-Nwé mah, see Appen- 
dix I. 
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al-Manjur <Mx2/98> a well about 30 km from Wadi 
ad-Dawasir, on its western border, belonging to 
the Hararsah (Dindan’s tribe), west of the vil- 
lage of al-Far‘ah, and about 10 km from the 
hyrah of Abu Hayya. Several wells and timads in 
this part of the country are named al-Manjir, 
JuMu, 1233. Here Manjir al-Maxarim is meant, 
a well in the sands 22 km north of the Wadi on 
the way from the villages of al-Maxarim to the 
Hadb ad-Dawasir. 

al-Manxarah <Mx3/17>, in ancient times Minkhar, a black 
hadbah with many separate pinnacles in the land 
of al-Majda’, west of ad-Dixtl and within view 
of it, in the land of the Siyabin, 202 km south 
of *Afif, JuMu, 1233-34. 

al-Mardimah <N/125> a big black mountain west of an-Nir 
mountain and south or slightly south-east of “Afif 
at a distance of about 40 km, which is crossed 
from east to west by a narrow defile with a 
number of wells, also called al-Mardimah. In 
poetry it is often mentioned together with 
al-Yinufi, JuMu, 1170-72, and Doughty, ii, 500. 


Maruk <Mx2/103> a well in the eastern part of the 
Badwah mountains in al-Hadb, JuMu, 1135. 

al-Masgug see under Ihamir al-MaSgig. 

al-Mindifin <C/3> the southern extremity of the Twég 


mountain range, where it buries itself in the 
sands of the Empty Quarter between as-Slayyil 
and Najran, KhaMu, i, 26, 117, 238; Bul, i, 209, 
v, 52. ‘The southward continuation of the Tu- 
waiq uplands buries itself in the drifted sand in 
a tract known as Al Mundafan—the burial 
place—half-way between which and the Dawa- 
sir channel the barrier is cleft in twain by a wa- 
tercourse, similar to the Wadi and known as Al 
Fau,’ Phil, ii, 222. 

al-Miyahiyyah <P7/1> a well in Wadi al-Haniyyah fed by the 
water running off the eastern side of al-Jbél 
mountain in the area of al-Xarj, to the south-east 
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of the mountain spur of al-‘An, KhaMu, i, 354; 
Bul, v, 73; Phil, ii, 14. 

Mraygan <G/144> a well known for the bitter taste of its 
water to the south-east of a black mountain, also 
called Mraygan, 15 km north of the settlement 
of Tirb, owned by Duwi Mizan of Mtér, /uMu, 
1178. 

Msémix <C/185> sand-hills before one reaches Dalma 
on the road to Najran coming from the Wadi. 

al-Mzahmiyyah <G/13> the second town in Gargara after 
Druma and connected to the latter by a string 
of villages and wells, such as the famous hijrah 
of al-Gatgat and al-Jfér, situated on the new road 
from Riyadh to al-Hiyaz in a vast and fertile plain 
and good grazing land, bordered on the west- 
ern side by Gnéfidah sands and to the east by 
the batn of Gargara, KhaMu, ii, 361-362 

N‘ajan <Mx4/64> one of the southern villages of al-Xarj 
on the road from Riyadh to al-Aflaj, near Wadi 
al-“Ayn; one of the wadis of “Layyah, KhaMu, ii, 
420. 

Ranyah <B/45> a town in the tribal area of Sbée° between 
al-Xurmah and BiSah on the eastern side of the 
Hijaz mountains and its lava-fields. 

ar-Rgaygah <p. 263> a large village in the eastern province 
of al-Ahsa that has become a suburb of al-Hufif, 
originally used as a place of residence by Be- 
douins of ad-Dawasir, al-‘Ijman, Al Murrah, Bini 
Hajir, Sbe*, Ghatan, and “Tébah, JaMu, 767-768. 

ar-Rigas <H1/9,Mx1/9> stony heights (hazm) with many 
basalt outcrops and wells, one south-east of the 

(ar-RigaSiyyat) | other, in the northern part of Hadb ad-Dawasir. 
They are separated by Wadi al-Gimra. Ad-Dixal 
lies to their north-west. Three basalt peaks in the 
north-western part are called ar-RigaSiyyat and 
are in the land of al-Mgitah of “Tebah. The 
south-eastern part also has a number of wells, 
such as Sad‘an and al--Armah, some of which 
belong to a8-Siyabin of ‘Tébah and others to the 
Dawasir, JuMu, 614-617; two mountains in the 
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Hadb situated between the territories of four 
mutually hostile tribes: Sbeé*, Ghatan, “Tébah, 
and ad-Dawasir; ar-Rigasi is often mentioned by 
poets, e.g. the famous knight Sanad ibn Hféd, 
Bul, v, 44, 157. 

Rijlah <G/224> a mountain in the High Najd not far 
from al-Hadb, Bul, v, 196. Philby, Arabsan High- 
lands, 244, mentions palm groves in the area of 
Tathlith called Rijlah. 

ar-Rubd <B/31> reddish mountains in the north-western 
part of Hadb ad-Dawasir to the west of Gayir 
mountain, JuMu, 591; to the south-west of Gayir 
in the land of Sbé’. 

Sabha <Mx?2/49> a mountain in the tribal area of 
Ghatan between Wadi as-Sirrah and Wadi 
as-Sirdah, /uMu, 834; it is also the old name of 
the village of al-Walamin in the Wadi; and of a 
village in the oasis of as-Slayyil, Phil, i, 163. 

Sad‘an <B/23> a well holding sweet water among the 
reddish mountains at the lower end of Wadi 
al-Gimra, where the tribal territory of the 
Dawasir borders on that of “Tébah, JuMu, 841; 
25 km to the east of ad-Dirén and 35 km from 
at-Tés. 

as-Sagtah <G/8> a spur of the Twég escarpment on the 
road from Druma, KhaMu, ii, 26. ‘From the head 
of the Saqta gorge [...] as we paused for a 
moment to view the splendid scene before de- 
scending to the Dhruma valley [...],’ Phil, 11, 289. 

as-Sanamiyyat §<Mx1/62> a mountain near Gahab al-Xudr. 

as-S ‘arah <H2/3> a well of Al Bréé south of the Sawadah 
mountains in the area of the wadi of al-Hamal; 
a mountain about 100 km towards the north 
from Wadi ad-Dawasir, KhaMu, i, 448. 

as-Sawadah <Mx4/4> a vast area of stony hills intersected 
by wadis with many wells, south of Wadi ar-Rika, 
west of the peaks of Gamrah and al-Hwarah, on 
the border of the tribal territories of Ghatan and 
the Dawasir, who both own some of its wells, 
JuMu, 712. 
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as-Saxxah <Mx2/111> an old well situated in a depression 
amidst the sand dunes of as-Saxxah, south of the 
village of al-Khasirah, northwest of the Khanzir 
mountain, and south of al--Alam mountain in 
the land of Barga, JuMu, 838-39. ‘The Sakha 
wells ( ... ) lie in two groups in the midst of an 
extensive bottom surrounded on all sides by 
high-piled sand and shaped like a horseshoe 
(....),° Phil, 1, 154. 

a’-Sbay¢ah <Mx1/82> a wadi (5i‘%b) in the red mountains 
of Hadb ad-Dawasir with dense groves of trees 
and bushes, surrounded on all sides by moun- 
tains and rocks partly covered with sand, run- 
ning in a western direction towards Gayir, not 
far from Masil, JuMu, 733. 

Sdér <B/1> a major region of al-Yamamah with many 
villages and cultivated areas irrigated from wells 
fed with the water running off the eastern side 
of Twég. Its capital is the town of al-Majma‘ah, 
to the north of Riyadh, KhaMu, iu, 18-20. 

‘Selan <G/172> a small village, inhabited by peasants 
from the Ghatan tribe and Al Hwémil of Bini 
Zéd, upstream from ar-Rén between ‘Sélah and 
al-"Layya, 58 km south of al-Gwé‘iyyah, JuMu, 
955. 

Sibt Farhah <G/5> Farhah is an ancient well about 20 km 
south of the town of a8-Sa‘ra in the district of 
ad-Dawadmi, /uMu, 1034. 

as-Sirrah <Mx2/12> a large wadi whose sé/ runs to the 
south and east of al--Alam mountain. It is the 
recipient of the séls of many tributary wadis. 
From the point where it bends to the south it 
is bordered on both sides by sands, the Nifad 
as-Sirrah. It leaves Sabha on its left and Hasah 
Ghatan on its right before meeting Wadi 
as-Sirdah south-east of Sabha at at-Tés mountain. 
It empties itself into Wadi ar-Rika, north of 
ad-Dihiyy. Its upper reaches are in the land of 
as-Siyabin, its middle part in that of al-Mgitah 
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of “Tébah, and its lower end in that of Ghatan, 
JuMu, 686-87. 

Slaymah <M/13> a well in the area of Wadi a8-Sutbah 
south of al-Haddar, KhaMu, 1, 110; between the 
sands of ad-Dihiy and the Twég escarpment, 
according to my informants. 

Stab <N/125> one of the largest wadis of al-Aflaj, 
running over a distance of about 200 km from 
the highest point of the al-‘Arid range (Twég) 
towards the east before turning south, 21 km 
north of Layla, KhaMu, u, 51. 

Tamrah <H1/25,S/158> a village inhabited by al-"Mur of 
the Dawasir, 28 km to the west of as-Slayyil, 
where the road from _ as-Slayyil to Wadi 
ad-Dawasir passes through an opening in the 
Twég escarpment, situated amidst dense palm 
groves and agricultural land, KhaMu, 1, 203. 


at-Tar <Mx2/72> meant is at-Tor al-Xadar, a landmark 
towards the south of the Wadi. 
Tigtrah <Mx1/39> a basin used for the storage of wa- 


ter in the highlands south of Bini Haradah, 
tigban (s. tagab) ‘a crevice in a rock or a small 
hole in a rocky gully, where rain water gathers,’ 
Musil, 683. 

Tin <Mx4/33,36> a big black mountain in the low- 
er reaches of Wadi al-Xurmah, east of al-Xurmah 
and north-west of al-Garamil in the land of Sbé‘, 
JuMu, 258-59; Bul, u, 49. 


at-Tinad <N/99> a hilly and sandy desert to the south-east 
of ad-Dawadmi, JuMu, 267-268. 
at-Tundum <Mx2/23> a place not known to me; perhaps 


Tundubah is meant, a well to the south-west of 
an-Nir mountain in the tribal area of al-Mgitah 
of “Tébah, 95 km south of “Afif, JuMu, 251. 
at-Twé iyyat <Mx1/10> a well owned by Ghatan in as-Sawa- 
dah mountains, to the west of the well and 
mountain of Jahid in a valley whose torrent runs 
into Wadi ar-Rika from the south, /uMu, 884. 
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Umm Rgayybah <G/54> a place in the sands of ad-Dahna, Kha- 
Mu, i, 445. 

Wad ar-RSa <G/47> a well-known wadi about 45 km west of 
ad-Dawadmi which runs in a northerly direction 
towards Nifaid ash-Shuqayyiqah south of “Unayz- 
ah, JuMu, 1289-1291. 

al-Whayyid <Mx2/34> a sand-hill in the dunes of ad-Dihiy. 

al-Xarj <Mx4/64> the largest and most fertile agricul- 
tural region of al-Yamamah to the south of Riy- 
adh, KhaMu, i, 371-379. 


Xéran <C/158> a village inhabited by al-Wuda‘in of 
ad-Dawasir, 20 km from as-Slayyil, KhaMu, ui, 34. 

Xurb <Mx3/5> a black mountain and a white sand-hill 
150 km south of the Wadi in the direction of 
Najran. 

al-Xurmah <Mx4/34> a town inhabited by Sbé’ tribesmen 
north of Ranyah. 

Xurtum <H1/15> a prominent spur of the southern 


Twég escarpment in the area of al-Haddar, 
KhaMu, i, 110, 325, 379, ii, 454. ‘We camped for 
the night about one mile above the exit of the 
Ajaimi under the great headland of Khashm al 
Khartam,’ Philby, Southern Ned, 19. 

Yabrin <M/4> an oasis south of Harad at the edge of 
the Empty Quarter inhabited by Al Murrah, who 
used to visit it only at the time of the date har- 
vest. It was abandoned by its inhabitants when 
infectious diseases became rampant in the oa- 
sis, JaMu, 1869-1880. 

“Yénan <G/203> an agricultural village south-east of 
ar-Rén inhabited by Al Sifran of Ghatan, 140 km 
south al-Gwé‘iyyah, west of Wadi Birk, JuMu, 
1001; Bul, v, 210. 

az-Zweéliyyan <Mx1/9> two white rocky elevations (snaf, ga- 
hab) in al-Malah near al-Gimra in the southern 
part of the tribal land of “Tébah, north of Hadb 
ad-Dawasir, /uMu, 653. 
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CONTENTS OF THE RECORDINGS 


These are the contents of the tapes recorded in the Wadi upon 
my arrival there in the evening of Thursday, 12 October 1989. The 
description of the content and other information is given as it was 
dictated to me by those who were present at the recording ses- 
sions. Copies of the tapes are kept in the Library of Leiden Uni- 
versity. The date and place of recording are noted where this could 
be traced in my notes. Numbers refer to the position of the counter 
of my tape recorder. Recorded materials that have been includ- 
ed in the Text or are found in other published sources are refer- 
enced. The names have been transcribed according to the system 
used for the Arabic text, see Notation Symbols, p. xi. 


TAPE 1-A 


Friday, 13 October, late afternoon, al-Khamasin. 

RAWI: Nasir b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Nasir Al Rakan, the chief (izmir 
gibilat) Al Rakan, al-Wuda‘in at al-Mxattat (a part of al-Khamasin) 
and his brother ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. “Abd al-‘Aziz. 

Mbarak b. Sa‘d b. Mwém Al Rakan of al-Wuda‘in, poem composed 
about 1245 AH (1829 or 1830) in the Gulf area (read from pa- 
per). 

62 

Msajalah ben as-sa‘ir Mbarak w-sa‘ir min as-Sarafa, sidigih ismih Dahas 
= ibn Husn. A complaint about old age (as-Saybah). 

122 

Sifran b. Mhammad b. Mbarak b. Mwém (al-mulaqqab sa‘ir al-islam, 
cf. p. 637) in a battle of wits with the poet Ibn Sakran of Sammar 
in the majlis of Mhammad b. ‘Abdallah ibn RiSid (gabil tawhid 
al-mamlakah fi ‘ahd al-magfuir al-malik ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘indama kanat 
al-jazirah al-‘arabtyyah “ibarah ‘an dwaylat), an exchange of riddles. 
215 

Nasir takes over from ‘Abd ar-Rahman as the rawi. When two tribes 
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of the Dawasir started fighting, the Dawasir pilgrims in Mecca 
wanted to rejoin their kinsmen at home. Mbarak left alone on his 
camel, xalawi, and was received as a guest by al-Bgam. They put 
him to the test in order to determine his social status. 

258 

Mhammad ibn ‘Afi8ah of Bini Hajir and Sifran b. Mhammad en- 
gage in an exchange of riddles. 

280 

Mbarak went raiding in search of sustenance (ft talab ar-rizg) in 
about 1248 AH (1832 or 1833). 

302 

Salim b. Gusn b. Idris Al Rakan, poem recited in the majlis of Mnir 
b. Mbarak Al Rakan, 1325 AH (1907). 

346 

Sifran b. Mwém, a poem describing his camel mounts (wasf al-hiin) 
on his way to sheikh Sa‘din of the Mintifig tribe (S/49-82). 
383-407 

Ibn S‘awa of Al ‘Atif, Ghatan, in a period of drought (jidb, gallat 
al-mara‘i) he became the neighbour (gistr) of Al Cléb al-Farahin, 
gibilat Al Hnés of al-Wuda‘in, Si‘id b. Farhan (N/199-201). 


Saturday, 14 October, al-Far‘ah Al ‘Wémir 

RAWI: the poet “Béd b. Hamdan (al-‘Aj‘aj). 

416-470 

Introduction and poem by Nasir ibu Wudyan of al-Wuda‘in about 
the raid of Yam on the camels of Ibn Mitligah carrying Yemeni 
coffee beans from Najran to al-Aflaj, which took place near the 
village of Hmam about 50 km from as-Slayyil, earlier this centu- 
ry, before the Saudi conquest of Najran (C/1-55). 

528 

Reply (radd) by “Abd al-Hadi b. Rid‘an of as-Slayyil (C/56-80). 
562 

Poem about the same incident by “Abdallah b. Nasir al-Bi‘ir, the 
fourth poem on the hamlah of Ibn Mitligah by Sifran b. Mbarak 
b. Mwém was not ‘at “Béd,’ i.e. he was not able to recite it (C/ 
81-109). 

610 

‘Béd b. Hamdan’s poem on the Saudi conquest of Jizan (Hmeér, 
Wahat ash-shi‘r, iii, 101-103). 
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668 

His poem about the capture of Hdaydah in Yemen, till end of tape 
and continuing on B-side to 90 (Hmér, iii, 93 ff. and Ibn Mish‘i, 
li, 51). 


TAPE 1-B 

93 

The story of ‘Amir b. Badran, jadd as-Sidara, who came with his 
gom of al-Bidarin from al-Gat to the assistance of the Dawasir in 
their war against Sbé‘, in Wadi Birk and Goz a8-Sirif, and the poem 
by Wsém al-‘Amiriyyah, at 132 (B/46-48). 

167 


RAWI: Misfir b. Siltan al-Garbi ar-Rijbani, in the house of Midhis 
Badi Msébih, imir of Al Baraz of ar-Rijban. 

180 

The story of ‘Amir b. Badran, the poem by Wsém al-‘Amiriyyah 
(203). 


RAWI: ‘Abbas b. Turki b. Msaybih, also in the house of Midhis. 
A poem in praise of the Hadb by an unknown poet of ar-Rijban 
(Mx3/30-34). 

235 

Poem by Ibn Mtarrif (here called Ibn Mjarrab), and story of Sirif 
Ibn Mjarrab, who was expelled and was welcomed by the Dawasir 
after other tribes had refused to give him asylum (Mx4/46-59). 
276 

The camels of Ibn Si‘wan ibn Gwéd stolen by Dafir b. Jamlah, 
Ghatan. The pursuers, led by Ibn Msébih, Ibn Tayyib, and Al 
Wtaylah, killed Dafir. Poem by an unknown Dosiri poet and a reply 
(radd) by a Ghatani poet; events occurred about 70 years ago (G/ 
136-143). 

307 

Poem by Ibn Sayban al-Hadyah about attack by Yam raiders on 
al-Misa‘rah and al-Maxarim. The Maxarim killed Bsayyis of Yam 
and the Misa‘rah killed Salamah, also of Yam, about 100 years ago 
(Mx1/21-44). 

352-385 

Poem by Abu Swayhah of al-Hawamlah, on a raid by Al Murrah 
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led by “Waydah, coming from Najran and heading for Yabrin. The 
wife of a shepherd reported the attack to al-Aflaj. “Waydah was 
killed by the Hawamlah. 


Saturday, 14 October 

RAWI: Mhammad b. Jil‘ad ar-Rbayyi‘, in al-Mi‘tala. 

392 

Poem by Ibn Husn: min misahir Wadi ad-Duwasir ft sabig at-tarix 
Rbayyi* b. Zéd imir ad-Duwasir wi-l-Wadi w-hét an al-imir Rbayyi‘ lih 
magazi kitirah w-aktar magazih ‘ala Ssirif Makkah w-lih ixwan wu-hum 
Bidan b. Zéd w-Majid b. Zéd w-ibnih Ga‘id b. Rbayyi‘ b. Zed istilim imarat 
Wadi ad-Duwasir ba‘d ibith w-‘Isa b. Husn as-Sarafa ad-Dosiri xawalih 
Al Rbayyi‘ windima ja sanidan al-Wadi min as-Sarafa yom min al-ayyam 
femarr “ala bilad xawalih ar-Rbayyi* wi-hi al-msammah al-Mi‘tala, ba‘d 
min xawalih tiwaffa, f-timattal (Mx4/11-33). 


RAWI: Jil‘ad ar-Rbayyi‘ (after introduction by Mhammad b. Jil‘td). 
426 

Poem by ‘Isa b. Husn of as-Sarafa on a battle between the Dawasir 
and Ghatan who tried to steal al-‘A8wa, the famous camels of Al 
Bu Sabba* (Mx1/1-20). 

452 

Poem by Mhammad b. Jwayyir, zmir al-Maxarim, ‘indima Sarraf margib 
Rhéliyyat f-tahayyad bi-hadi al-gisidah, about 200 years ago (Mx3/ 
1-16). 

474 

Poem by Mitric b. Falhan al-Maxarim, composed about 150 years 


ago (P/7). 


RAWI: Mhammad b. Jil‘ad. 

485 

Poem by Xwéran b. Hagwan al-Maxarim, after he had emigrated 
to the Gulf region and nostalgically remembered his land and tribe 
(ad-dirah w-jima'tih), about 100 years ago. 


RAWI: Jil'ad ar-Rbayyi* 

503 

Poem by Majid b. Zéd, who went raiding in the north, was con- 
verted to the true faith in al-Gwé'iyyah, assuming ad-din wi-d-da‘wah, 
and sent a message to his brother Rbayyi' in the Wadi that he would 
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not return unless the true religion (al-hagg) was imposed on the 
ahl-as-Sirk wi-d-dalal in the Wadi (Mx4/1-10). 


Sunday, 15 October, in the house of Falah Mihmas al-Hilgumi of 
al-Maxarim (a very chaotic session). 

RAWI: ‘Assaf b. Nasir al-Maxarim (introduction by Sa‘d b. Msébih). 
526 

Story of ‘Amir b. Badran and Sbé‘, poem by Wsém al-‘Amiriyyah 
(557-566, 9 verses, B/34-42). 


RAWI: Sa‘d b. Mhammad Abu Dra‘ Al Bu Frayyih of Al Aba d-Dyan, 
al-Maxarim. 

572 

Poem by Mhammad b. Jwayyir (Mx3/1-16). 

592 

Reply (radd) by his son (in other versions these are included in 
the previous poem, Mx3/1-16). 

611 

Dispute on the merits and superiority of camels and palm trees 
by Ibn Xrés (P/2). 

632 

Poem by Xdér b. Saman of al-Hawamlah (Mx3/17-27). 

Two verses by Abu Dra‘ in praise of the Hadb (Mx3/28-29). 
680 

Poem by the Sirif Ibn Mtarrif, who found asylum with the Dawasir 
(Mx4/46-59). 


RAWI: Fahad b. S‘éli b. Fadil al-Maxarim. 

704-739 

Poem by his father on a battle waged by Samrat al-Hilgumi, the 
chief of al-Maxarim, against Haddal, the chief of a8-Siyabin, at 
ad-Dirén. 


TAPE 2-A 

RAWI: Mbarak b. Safi Al Bu Frayyih al-Maxarim. 

Poem by ‘Abdallah ibn Sayban al-Hadyah (Mx1/21-44). 
68 


RAWI: Falah Mihmas al-Hilgumi 
Narrative concerning a raid by ad-Damir of al-Ijman at Gahab 
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al-Xudr, where the Maxarim were pasturing their camels (mrab- 
bi‘in) and thought about returning to their palm groves in the 
Wadi (Mx1/45). 

110 

Attack by a8-Suwwalani of al-‘Ijman on al-Hilgumi at the upper 
reaches of Wadi Birk (b7-far‘at Birc). 


RAWI: Mbarak b. Safi Al Bu Frayyih al-Maxarim 

126 

Poem by Séf b. Mhammad b. Clawah on a raid by al-Bgam and 
Sbé* on the Maxarim at a8-Sbay¢ah (Mx1/82-93). 

200 

Poem by Ibn Husn about a battle between al-Maxarim and their 
kinsmen (bini ‘amm, i.e. Al Bu Sabba‘) and Ghatan led by Ibn Hadi 
(Mx1/5-20). 

22) 

Poem by ‘one of our fellow Bedouins (wahid min ‘irbanna) about 
his land (dirtzh) and its enemies (giman),’ in fact composed by 
Mbarak himself (P/9). 

256-272 


Poem by an unknown poet of Al Ba-l-Hasan of al-Misa‘rah. 


RAWI: ‘Ayid b. Jubban al-Wuda‘in, in al-Khamasin. 

280 

‘Peace Poem’ (Muslihah) by Sef al-Gwénmi, composed when he 
lived in ar-Rgaygah in al-Hasa, 21 verses (M). 


Sunday, 15 October, in the house of Farraj b. ‘Ayid al-Walamin 
RAWI: Farraj b. ‘Ayid al-Walami. 

351 

Poem by Wassam b. Sa‘d al-Walamin, who said that he would 
perform valiant deeds with the sword of Ibn Samma and thereby 
become worthy of its possession. 

386 

Reply by Ibn Samma. 

403 

Poem attributed by the transmitter to Mhammad as-Sdéri, on the 
fighting between ‘Abdallah and S‘id ibn Faysal (Mx4/94-100). 

428 
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Reply by Ibn Sayban al-Hadyah of as-Slayyil (Mx101-116). 

453 

Poem by a Sirif on a battle at the mountain of Tin, after his de- 
feat at Goz a8-Sirif during his failed pursuit of Ibn Mjarrab. When 
he raided the Dawasir at Tin, he was defeated again (Mx4/34-45). 
472 

Al-Gyatat of the Dawasir sent camels to carry dates from al-Hasa 
and were attacked by Al Murrah, led by Talib b. Srém (Mx1/ 
94-104). 

501 

Some verses by Sanad b. Hféd, who recaptured camels robbed from 
ad-Dawasir by ad-Damir of al-‘Ijman (Mx1/105-112). 

526 

The story of ‘Amir b. Badran (B/1-16). 

597 

Poem by Mjarri b. Sa‘d of Al “Wémir, 17 w. 


Sunday, 15 October, in the house of Mhammad b. Zéd as-Shili. 
RAWI: Mhammad b. Zéd b. Hassan as-Shili. 

636 

Poem by Ibn S‘awa al-Ghatani, who lived as a neighbour (gzszr) 
with al-Wuda‘in of al-Far‘ah, and made his living by working in 
the fields (N/187-205). 

673 

Poem by Jréé b. Jilban, the chief of Al Hbés of Al Samir, who came 
as a guest to the Dawasir and sang their praises at Garyah upon 
leaving their territory (N/178-186). 

690 

Poem by Hsén ibn Samma, sent from Oman and urging al-Walamin 
and al-Far‘ah to make peace. 


TAPE 2-B 
016 
‘Peace Poem’ (Muslihah) by Séf al-Gwénmi (M). 


Monday, 16 October in the house of Sagr ibn Masri. 
RAWI: Sagr b. Masri, imir of Al Mihzim of al-Walamin. 
209 

Poem by Séf al-Gwénmi 
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230 

‘Peace Poem’ (Muslihah) by Sef al-Gwénmi (M). 

454 

Poem by Mjarri b. Sa‘d on the battle at al-Mrass in the war be- 
tween al-Walamin and the tribes of al-Far‘ah. 

505 

Reply by al-Gwénmi. 

539 

Story about the imam Turki b. S‘tad, who appointed one of Sagr’s 
ancestors as a governor in al-Hasa. 

559 

Poem by Hsén ibn Samma, who was angry at not being consulted 
by his fellow-tribesmen. 

612 

Poem by Ibn Samma on a rifle he bequeathed. 

648 

Poem sent by Ibn Samma urging al-Walamin and al-Far‘ah to make 
peace. 


RAWI: Hasan Mhammad b. Sagr. 

670 

Poem by Nasir ibu Wudyan of al-Walamin in praise of King ‘Abd 
al-“Aziz. 


RAWI: Sagr b. Masri. 

720 

Poem by the daughter of Ibn Dla‘ah in praise of Masri b. Mani’. 
734 

Poem by Farraj b. Mhammad in response to insults by the people 
of al-Far‘ah. 


TAPE 3-A 

036 

Poem by Hamad, composed in anger when it was said that he 
inherited his talent from his maternal uncle Ibn Samma; he then 
killed an enemy and became ‘a poet and a knight’ (Sa‘ir w-fams). 
070 

Poem by Ibn Samma on the same subject. 

093 

Poem by Ibn Samma composed when poverty forced him to leave 
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the Wadi and he left his spear in his house as a gift to anyone 
deserving it by his valiant deeds. 

128-152 

Poem sent by Ibn Samma from al-Hasa. 

152-445 

Poems by ad-Dindan (recorded on Monday, 16 October). 


Monday, 16 October, in the house of Bxétan b. Dafi in az-Zwayra, 
east of al-Ldam. 

RAWI: Bxétan b. Dafi b. Mitrik b. Falhan al-Maxarim. 

445 

Unknown poet on a battle at “Lég and “Lag, south-east of al-Hamra, 
where the Maxarim were raided by Bini Hajir, about 300 years ago 
(Mx1/74-81). 

474 

Poem by ‘Abdallah b. Falhan on the battle at Gahab al-Xudr (south 
of ar-Rwayda, north of Sinhah, 60 km from al-Gwé‘iyyah) against 
al-‘Ijman, led by ad-Damir. At the time the poet lived with his 
maternal uncles (xawalih) of al-Misardah of Ghatan (Mx1/45-73). 
508 

Poem composed by ‘Abdallah b. Falhan when his horse was sto- 
len by aa member of al-Habab of Ghatan while he was encamped 
with al-Misardah of Ghatan (Mx2/1-19). 

544 

Poem by Mitrik b. Falhan: while pasturing his herds in the north 
he longed to return to the Wadi (P/7). 

577 

Poem by Ibn Clawah of al-Maxarim on an attack by al-Bgim and 
Sbé‘ on the Maxarim at the well of a8-Sbé¢ah (Mx1/82-93). 

594 

Poem by Bxétan on the dispute between the Maxarim and 
as-Siyabin of “Tébah over the well of ad-Dirén (Vol. III, 253). 


POET: Mhammad ‘Abdallah al-Hanaya 

651 

Poem on the borders of the Dawasir (Mx3/35-48). 
672 

Poem in praise of the Dawasir (Mx3/49-62). 
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Tuesday, 17 October, at al-Ldam 

RAWI: Fahhad b. Twéni (his wife was the wet-nurse of my com- 
panion, ‘Abdallah Hmér). 

690 

Poem on al-Jhémi and “Tébah. 


TAPE 3-B 

223 

Story concerning Ibn ‘Abbiad, the chief of Al Mas‘td of Ghatan 
in Wadi Tatlit. 

243 till end of tape: Poems by ad-Dindan. 


TAPE 4A 

Tuesday, 17 October, at an-Nwé’mah 

RAWI: Fahad b. ‘Abdallah ar-Rén of Al Bréé of the clan of Sija‘ b. 
Swélmah. 

The story of ‘Amir b. Badran (B/17-45). 

186 

Story of and poem by Dbayyan of ai-Sarafa about the time the chief 
of Al ‘Arja, of Yam, ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Mijhar, came to the Wadi 
to collect protection money (Mx2/89-97). 

262 

Poem by ‘Isa ibn Husn on a niggardly trader who exploited the 
poet’s boundless hospitality (H/3). 

340 

Poem by ‘Isa b. Husn (H/4) 

360 

Verses by Mhammad b. Hadi, of Ghatan, which displeased the 
Sarafa, and the reply by Ibn Husn, of a8-Sarafa (H/5). 

410 

Poem and story by Nasir b. Nfél of Al Bréé, on the Yami, the 
Ghatani and himself when they concluded a pact to protect one 
another from their respective tribes (Mx2/66-88). 

462 

Poem by Ibn Husn on camels and palm trees (P/1). 

500 

Poem by Hnédi b. Grayb of al-Hanati8, the clan (rab‘) of Ibn 
Hmayyan, on the struggle between ‘Abdallah and S‘tad al-Faysal, 
and Ibn Hadi’s insistence that he be given the palm gardens of 
Ibn Hamdan (Mx4/83-93). 
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Tuesday, 17 October, in the house of Mit‘ib ibn Gwéd in al-Gweéz. 
RAWI: Mit‘ib b. Mit‘ib b. Gwéd, of al-Misa‘rah. 

558 

Poem by Si‘id b. Zamil b. Xdé‘an and story of a battle against 
Wutban ad-Duwis, of Mtér (G/53-77). 

620 

Story of the fight between ad-Duwi8 of Mtér and Sari‘ b. Gwéd, 
the Mtéri boy who lost his father’s horse while trying to protect 
ad-Duwis (G/78-91). 

670 

Story of the slubz who was asked by Fésal ad-Duwis to travel to the 
Wadi and spy on Sari‘ b. Gwéd in order to find out the secret of 
his strength (G/91-96). 

700 

Story of the battle at the well of al-Jfér and Tlefih b. Hzam of 
al-Misarir who “drank the cup” of Dib b. ‘Abbuad, of Ghatan (G/ 
97-105). 


TAPE 4-B 

30 

Story of the widow of Ibn ‘Abbid, who took it upon herself to 
receive visiting travellers after the death of her husband (G/ 
106-111). 

100 

Poem by Dxayyil ar-Rdéni b. Gwéd on the battle of Umm ‘Lejan 
against as-Swidah of Sbé‘ and Ibn ‘Abbid of Al Mas‘ad of Ghatan 
(G/128-133). 

165 

Story that Mit‘ib heard as a child from a Ghatani (G/144-150). 


RAWI: Sija‘ b. Mbarak b. Wassam b. Gwéd. 

212 

Poem concerning Ibn Génah’s robbery of the camels belonging 
to women who went to cut grass. 

260 

Story about a fight against Yam at al-Hmar. 


Wednesday, 18 October, in the palm groves of an-Nwé'mah at the 
edge of the dunes (Fahad ar-Rén was also present). 
RAWI: Si‘id b. Murdi (Abu Sa‘d) of Al Bréé. 
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294 

Poem by Ibn Husn about the boasting of Ibn Silbah of Al ‘Arja, 
Yam, that he was eager to wage war on the Dawasir after the treat- 
ment he received at al-Hisi and Garyah (H/1). 

396 

Poem by Ibn Husn invoking the assistance of his fellow-tribesmen, 
who had migrated with their herds to Najd, and seeking a replace- 
ment for his camels, which had become too feeble to water his 
palm trees in the Wadi (H/2). 

469 

Poem by Ibn Husn when he was visited by guests and had to buy 
a sheep at an exorbitant price from a trader (H/3). 


RAWI: Fahad b. ‘Abdallah ar-Rén of Al Bré¢. 

488-548 

Story and poem by Sayban b. Gwéd’s raid on the camels of Ibn 
‘Awwaf of Al Hindi, of Yam, and his raid on Najran at the request 
of King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (G/210-241). 


Thursday, 19 October, at the house of ‘Abdallah b. Mfiz, al-Far‘ah 
Al ‘Wémir. 

RAWI: ‘Abdallah b. Ibrahim b. Mfiz, zmir of Al ‘Wémir. 

557 

Poem by a Sirif of Al Hamid who went on pilgrimage to Mecca, 
was shocked at the awful state of Islam in that city, and rejoiced 
at the thought of returning to al-Far‘ah. 

585 

Poem by Ibrahim ad-Dabbaya, angry at ar-Rijban and praising 
al-Far‘ah. 

622 

Poem by ad-Dabbaya, about a neighbour of Al ‘Wémir, Mhammad 
b. Mabxut as-Saffar, whose father Mabxut borrowed money to buy 
coffee in al-Xamasin. As Mhammad had emigrated to al-Hasa, his 
mother in al-Far‘ah asked him to come back. 

672 

Poem by ‘Allis al-‘Arjani, of Yam, addressed to Ibn Majhid, and 
a response by Mitrik Al Nahis (N/29-42). 

685 

Poem by Ibn Samma, a neighbour of Al “Wémir, when he was living 
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in al-Xurmah in the area ruled by the Sirif of Mecca, and the 
Dawasir raided Bini Tor of al-Xurmah, taking four of his camels. 
Thereupon Al ‘Wémir interceded with Dxayyil ibn Gwéd, asking 
for the return of his camels from the Gwidah of al-Misa‘rah. 
715 

Poem by Suwayyan b. Mhammad Al ‘Wémir addressed to Farras, 
the chief of al-Gyatat. 


TAPE 5-A 

Poem by ‘Abdallah b. Mfiz’s grandfather on the coffee ceremo- 
ny. 

014 

Poem by al-Hadyah, of al-Wuda‘in in as-Slayyil (Mx1/21-44). 
049 

Poem by Ibn Majhid, of Yam, attacking al-Hadyah. 

072-566 

Poems by ad-Dindan. 


TAPE 5-B 
Empty. 


TAPE 6-A 

Thursday, 19 October, at the house of Mhammad al-Hanaya in 
an-Nwé'mah with Mit‘ib ibn Gwéed, and a visit to Ibn Wtaylan near 
al-Hanabjah. 

RAWI: Mhammad b. ‘Béd b. Wtaylan al-Misa‘rah. 

Story and poem on the battle between Faysal ad-Duwi8 and Sari‘ 
b. Gwéd (G/1-24). 

210 

Poem by an unknown poet in praise of the Dawasir (G/25-40). 
278 

Story of Ibn Gwed’s raid on the Mgitah of Barga, “Teébah. 


RAWI: Mit‘ib b. Mit‘ib b. Gwéd. 

296 

Poem and story of a fight between the Dawasir, led by Sanad b. 
Hféd, the chief of as-Skarah, and Sbé‘, led by ad-Da‘da’ and al- 
Harg. 
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RAWI: Mhammad b. Wtaylan. 

326 

Poem by Al ‘Ammar in al-Aflaj praising palm trees (P/6). 
355 

Poem by Ibn Husn on chivalrous virtues (H/4). 


RAWI: Safi b. Mhammad b. Weaylan. 

368 

Poem by Tahis b. Salih b. ‘Ayban of Al Ba-l-Hasan ad-D6siri prais- 
ing as-Sidara. 


RAWI: Mhammad b. Wtaylan. 
390 
A poem by his grandfather praising Ibn Gwéd (G/41-52). 


RAWI: Mit‘ib b. Mit‘ib b. Gwéd. 

426 

On their way towards Sbé", raiders led by Mit‘ib b. Fayhan b. Gwéd 
hit upon Ibn Jamlah of ad-Dxan of Al “Atif of Ghatan at Job ar-Rim, 
which since that day is called Sagg Dxén (G/151-154). 

451 

Story and verses about a raid by Mtér on the camels of al-Misa‘rah 
of ad-Dawasir at the well of “Sélan in the sands of ad-Dihiy. The 
raiders had invited the poet Mihsin al-Hazzani of al-Harig to join 
them (G/170-188). 


Friday, 20 October, in the village of al-Far‘ah Al Nahii. 

RAWI: Nadir b. Fahhad Al Nahi§. 

505 

Poem by Mitri¢é b. Dla‘ah Al Nahié on the treachery of Al Majhid, 
of Yam (N/1-28). 

554 

The story of the camel given on loan by Mhammad b. Hadi of 
Ghatan and never returned to him by a Dosiri: poems by Ibn Hadi, 
Ibn Mwém (610), and Mitrik an-Nah8i (664) (N/43-119). 

692 

Poem by ad-Dabbaya, a neighbour of Ganim b. Dla‘ah in al-Far‘ah, 
in praise of Ganim, who slaughtered his own camel to entertain 
a company of travellers in al-Jnénah, a village near BiSah (N/ 
130-139). 
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716 
Two dirges by Batla, daughter of Ibn Dla‘ah, composed when her 
father died (N/140-148). 


RAWI: Majid b. Hasan Al Nahis. 
731 
Verses by the daughter of Ibn Dla‘ah (N/149-151). 


TAPE 6-B 

RAWI: Nadir b. Fahhad Al Nahi8. 

Poem by Jrays b. Jilban of Al Samir of al-‘Ijman, who lived as a 
neighbour with the Dawasir, praising them when villagers from 
another tribe dishonourably demanded money when he asked 
them for a drink of water (N/178-186). 


047 

RAWI: Majid b. Hasan Al Nahi8. 

Poem on the raid by Al Murrah, led by Haifal, on the camels of 
‘Abdallah b. Sahl Al Nahi (N/206-217). 


RAWI: Nadir b. Fahhad Al Nahié. 

111 

Poem by Jib‘ah b. Xlayyif al-Wuda‘in when he heard that the chief 
Al ‘Asim of Ghatan had boasted that Jib‘ah supplied him with dates 
because of the awe he inspired. After that Jib‘ah refused to sell 
him his dates (N/120-129). 

15] 

Poem by Faraj b. Dla‘ah on the world’s misfortunes (N/152-164). 
184 

Verses exchanged between Faraj b. Dla‘ah and his sister Batla, who 
was married to Dir‘an b. ‘Re‘ir al-Wilman (N/165-170). 

196 

Verses exchanged between Dir‘an and his wife when he was about 
to divorce her (N/171-177). 

215-240 

Poem by Ibn S‘awa, of Al M‘alla of Ghatan, a neighbour of the 
people of al-Far‘ah, who was forced to leave when the war with 
al-Walamin broke out (N/194197). 
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Friday, 20 October, at Kmidah. 

RAWI: Mhammad b. Ra’id b. Mhammad al-Hugbani. 

251 

Poem by ad-Duwis on the battle at Sabha mountain between Mtér 
and al-Hugban, 300 years ago. 

266 

Story of ‘Amir b. Badran and Sbé‘ (B). 

274 

Poem by Ibn Xrays al-Hugban in praise of camels and palm trees 
(P/2-4). 

318 

Poem by Ibn Xrays with advice to his fellow-tribesmen. 

342 

Poem by Ibn Xrays on the raid by 50 warriors of Al Dawad of 
Ghatan on camels guarded by eight men of al-Hugban, who 
emerged victorious (Ibn Mish‘i, ii, 18-19). 

385 

Hmtd al-Hugbani challenged Miswat al-Ghatani to steal his cam- 
els, which he did at night while the owners attended a wedding 
party. After a pursuit on 30 camels, each mounted by two men 
(mardufah), MiSwat was overtaken and killed. 

434 

Poem by Fawzan al-Ghari following a successful raid. 

448 

Poem by Gayib al-Hugbani following a raid on the camels of 
as-Sarafa and the people of Kmidah. 

479 

Poem by Ibn Xrays who wished to live as long as the palm tree he 
planted, but the tree died before him (P/5). 

492 

Ibn Xrays al-‘Yadi complains about the unruliness of his tribe. 
501 

Poem by Fawzan al-Ghari al-Hugban about the time a woman gave 
voice to her disappointment upon seeing him for the first time 
and compared him to as-sa‘w, a small bird that is heard but not 
seen (O/2). 

512-526 

Poem by Ibn Xrays on his story with Bini Hajir. 
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TAPE 7-A 

Saturday, 21 October, in al-Khamasin, first at Nasir’s general store 
and then at his home. 

RAWI: Nasir b. Timim b. ‘Mar al-Wuda‘in (being a /diri, he later 
changed to Ghatan, I was informed). 

Mbarak b. Mwém proffers advice to his grandson (S/83-124). 
101 

Poem by Sifran b. Mwém on the attack by Yam on the hamlah, 
coffee caravan, of Ibn Mitligah, and in praise of the Wuda‘in of 
as-Slayyil who came to his rescue (C/110-188). 

239 

Poem by Nasir b. Timim on the raid of Abu Turki (Faysal ibn “Abd 
al-"Aziz) against the imam Yahya of Yemen (Hmer, iii, 181). 

332 

Sef al-Gwénmi: ‘Peace Poem’ (Muslihah) (M). 

428 

Poem by Sifran b. Mwem composed after he head eaten the tongue 
of a roasted sheep while visiting Al Tani in Qatar (about 1865, 
according to the transmitter) (S/49-82). 

466-516 

Exchange of verses between Nasir b. Timim and ‘Béd b. Hamdan 
(in 1933, 1352 AH, according to the poet) (S/125-162). 


RAWI: Bxit b. Sa‘d al-Mdarra‘ ar-Rijban. 

520 

Poem by Ibn Sayban al-Hadyah composed while on a visit to Ibn 
RiSid. Its subject is popular wisdom, as the poet did not want to 
compose love lyrics (gazal). 


RAWI: Nasir b. Timim. 

582 

Story on the custom of at-tardah, the use by al-Wuda‘in of their 
predominant position in the Wadi to demand the return of sto- 
len camels belonging to them (see S/38 and p. 129). 

590 

Poem by al-Fassam of al-Misa‘rah inspired by a cooing dove in 
at-Ta‘if and the reply by Nasir (S/1-48). 
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RAWI: Bxit b. Sa‘d ar-Rijban. 

644 

Poem by ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Sa‘d b. Hagan in praise of the house 
of Saud and reply by Bxit b. Sa‘d in 1939. 


Saturday, 21 October, in the house of the zmir of al-Mi‘tala, Siltan 
b. “Ali Al Rbayyi‘. 

RAWI: Mihmas b. ‘Ali Al Rbayyi‘. 

682 

Poem by ‘Isa b. Husn on raiding and warfare between Ibn Hadi, 
Ghatan, and the Dawasir (Mx1/1-20). 

724 

Poem by a Sirif on the lost battle against the Dawasir at Tin (Mx4/ 
34-45). 


TAPE 7-B 

050 

Poem by Mitri¢ b. Falhan al-Maxarim on the battle with Fahad and 
Mhammad ad-Damir, of al-‘Ijman (Mx1/45-51, 64-73). 

107 

Poem by Salim b. Mitri¢é, when he was a neighbour of al-Misardah, 
of Ghatan, and Ji'mil came to him, thinking that al-Maxarim had 
been defeated by al-‘Ijman (Mx1/54-63). 

146 

Poem by Siltan b. Zéd complaining about “polytheism” (szrk) in 
the Wadi to his brother Rbayyi’ in a message sent from al- 
Gwé‘iyyah. The two of them invoked the assistance of Mhammad 
b. S‘ad and S‘ad b. Mhammad, who sent Ibrahim b. ‘Fésan with 
an army. 

204 

Poem by Xdér b. Saman of al-Hawamlah on the camping grounds 
(manazil) in the high steppe (szfa)’: between al-Manxarah at the 
edge of al-Jifrah and Wadi al-Gimra (Mx3/17-27). 


The following materials were recorded before my departure from 
the Wadi on December 15th, but no exact dates are available. 
RAWI: Sagr b. Masri Al Mihzim al-Walamin. 

258 

Story about the safe-conduct of Sinhat b. Nwayyir of a8-Siyabin from 
the Wadi back to ad-Dixtl, where he went to look for a she-camel, 
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how he protected Sinhat from his blood-enemies al-Maxarim, and 
how they became blood-brothers (Mx2/98-122). 


RAWI: Farraj b. ‘Ayid al-Walamin. 
412 
Story of ‘Amir b. Badran: poem by Wsém al-‘Amiriyyah (B). 


RAWI: Sagr b. Masri al-Walamin. 
434-454 
Poem by al-Gwénmi on the battle of al-Mrass. 


RAWI: Mit‘ib b. Mit‘ib b. Gwéd. 

460 

Poem on Sari‘ b. Gwéd’s old age, when he was carried in a litter 
on a camel with the tribe’s women (G/155-169). 

517 

The story of Sija‘ b. Gwéd’s conquest of the white camels owned 
by Ibn Hijnah, the sheikh of an-Nfa‘ah of “Tébah, and Ibn Hijnah’s 
escape on the fabled mare Kru (G/193-209). 

587 

The story of the brand used by Ibn Gwed for his camels and some 
observations on the battle-cry of Ibn Gwéd (G/170-189). 

654 

Poem by Jalhan al-Fassam of al-Misa‘rah on the Wadi (P/8). 
676-719 

Poem by Shén b. Hwéz al-Gwidah on the battle of al-Jfér against 
Ghatan (Al Mas‘td and Al ‘Atif) and the poem by Ibn Hféd, imir 
of as-Skarah of ad-Dawasir (G/112-127). 

723 

Story of the slaves al-Gwidah captured from “Tébah (G/190-192). 


TAPE 8-A 

RAWI: Fahad ar-Rén Al Bré¢. 

007 

Poem concerning the migration of Bini Hlal. 

083 

Poem on the struggle between ‘Abdallah and Su‘td al-Faysal (Mx4/ 
83-93). 
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RAWI: Farraj b. ‘Ayid ad-Dir‘an. 
158 
‘Peace Poem’ (Muslihah) by Séf al-Gwénmi of al-Walamin. 


RAWI: Mit‘ib b. Mit‘ib b. Gwéd. 

297 

Poem of Si‘id b. Zamil b. Xdé‘an on Wutban ad-Duwis (G/60-77). 
348 

Poem by Shén on the battle of al-Jfér and the reply by Ibn Hféd, 
the chief of as-Skarah of ad-Dawasir (G/112-116). 

378 

Story about the origin of the names Sagg Dxén and Ri‘ ad-Dyab, 
where Al Firsan of Ghatan were killed (151-154). 

417-564 

Poems on the struggle between ‘Abdallah and Su‘ud al-Faysal by 
Ibn Husn (502), Ibn Hnétis (520), and al-Hadyah (541 tll 564). 


RAWI: Bxétan b. Dafi b. Mitrik b. Falhan. 

569 

Story and poem by Bxétan praising Al Bu Sabba‘ for their good 
offices in a case of capital punishment (qisas) (Vol. III, 262-267). 
615 

Verses exchanged between a father and son of the Mtér tribe on 
the horse that the son lost in defence of ad-Duwis (G/19-22). 
681-704 

Poem by al-Hadyah on the battle of Gahab al-Xudr against the 
‘Tjman (Mx1/21-44). 


TAPE 8-B 
Empty 


TAPE 9-A 
Two war songs by ad-Dindan (Vol. I, 190-197). 
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Central Arabia: Places mentioned in the text (see Appendix II). 
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